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Synthesis oTtrue monism to be found in the spiritual— Contempt of empiricism by idealism 
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reality. 
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The means through which hist, works, as far as they are at man's disposal — Influences of 
environments — Purpose, movement, development, plan of hist. 

I Ch. Intent and Aim of History. 

17. Purpose: Theory of "Occasional cause" foundered at demonstrating the adaptation of 
motion to its aim - Human soul the realised purpose of nature — Things have a meaning, are 
means for other things, but have no purpose in themselves — Illustr: machine — Genesis of the 
concept of finality — Value of entities determined by their interrelations — Matter is thought in 
its process of hypostatisation — Design in plant-life unalterable — Agreed with natural science as 
to normative principle— Purport not deducible from development of means for an end; finality 
underlies the organism as a totality. 

18. Purpose a matter of totality, that of nature in its totality is the soul: i. e, thought ob* 4g 
jectivising itself — Thought, the object in organisms is their sonl; means, i. e, or^ns brought 

■ forth in their arrangements for the purpose form the iKMly — Mechanical action of life in its self- 
reaHsation; self -reproduction ceases with the attainment of its highest form, further on its 
purpose is disintegration — Henceforth the soul alone conveys the thought of finality, contin- 
ues to be of any purpose— Hence the sonl separahle from matter — Course of the thought of 
purpose through stages of natural, rational and moral qualifications— Purport of nature to serve 
as tne polarity in the spirits self-substantilisation— Soul the quintessence of nature as indi- 
vidualised — Its purpose is to be the means for the unification of natural life with spiritual es- 
sence in personal hfe,where fitness is measured by the moral standard— In mind nature is to be 
sublimated and obtains its personal value: True element in Rothe's ethics — Mind is natural 
life in its inseparable combination with the spirit; it finds its purpose in the communion with 
the world of absolute reality — Immanency of purpose in history, tne moral cosmos — Bacon on 
false methods of deduction from purposes instead of induction from efficient causes— Purpose 
per se. — Droysen^s corroboration of this pregnant paragraph. 

II Ch. Law of Historic Development. 60 

19. Order in which means are employed to reach the end. — I^awfulness not merely from 
natural necessity — Do special laws inherent in particular occurences regulate them ? — Fitness 
of things — ^Truth of "Mechanical'* occasionalism and "dynamic" mechanism may be harmon- 
ised — Law the power of thought over matter and facts; declaration of reason of' its rights to 
control them — ^The souPs manifestation of its right to live in unison with the spirit. — Natural 
law identical with the moral— Domain of lawfulness.— Existence inconceivable without re- 
lativity of things.— Renottvlere*8 corroboration: new biological hypothesis: an original 
world entirely animated 
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minal articulation — "Natural selection" — Reactions of classes upon classes, nation upon 
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hist — Ethnical movements of this kind indicated by layers of languages — Physico-historic 
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standstill. Calnire advances In splral-heUcally corresfaodlng carves wherein freedom comes to its 
right — Hist not calculable from statistical fibres — Materialistic concept of hist, without anal- 
ogy in the laws of mechanics. Latte— Free will as against blind "fate" — Under aspect of ''dy- 
namics" hist remains incomprehensible, because man is not the product of the elements. 

00 IV Ch. Means of Historic Developnieat Mind's Interaction^ 

23. Distinguishing movement from development, which only pertains to organic life — 
Evolution limited by decadence and decomposition ~ A scent and descent in organic life: arcli- 
line— Permanent disposition (national temperament etc. )in the ethnical world :norizontal lines— 
These lines are of partly natural inclinations and partly real mind life intersected by vertical Une: 
men excelling in energy and ingenuity-Qnizot's definition of civilisation-Natural and historical 
evolution anfldogous— La Place's theory: detachment, departure towards selfhood — Tendency of 
the purpose unfolding itself— Differentiation caused Dy division of labor among specially 
adapted organs — In the tendency to selfhood the character of membership is never lost, not 
even in the highest developed or^^anism. 
88 24. In the social differentiation the organism becomes an organisation— -Genesis of na- 
tionalities — Three periods of physico-psychical development — First: colonial life; folk-lore — 
Cultural degree of the future nations aepends upon higher or mean recognition ^of the deit^, 
to which every detail of existence is related — Second: Traditions distorted, symbols of primi- 
tive truths and of subsequent picture-thinking misunderstood, will cause I, idolatry; 2, my- 
thology — Relative gooa in nature made a surrogate for the Supreme Good — Perversion of 
inner remnants of religiousness finally renders most abject depravitjrreligious-^Reminiscencea 
of human unitv applied in founding world-empires— Third: Authority questioned — Thought- 
ful people withdraw from the masses — Subject! vism;Class-hatred — Invention of an indifferent 
deity — Differentiation outruns itself — ^The purpose saife with certain barbarians — Limit of natn- 
raLcnltnral development, analogous to plant- life, which includes decline — The line drawn where 
the deepest but empiric relations to the world oif**formal unity" begin — New series of develop- 
ment, pertaining to religious life, the most personal matter — Attention to be chiefly engaged 
with the results of the interaction betw. physico-historical and purely personal development 

^ V Ch. Plan of History. 

25. Reason in hist ; sense to be adduced from without — Plan not to be discovered by 
anal)rsing co-efficients, but by way of logics, 1. f, by establishing their relations — Illustr : 
Architect, plan, building, and beholder — Motif and plan (design) inherent in plant life — So 
in hist, plan partly inherent, self -developing, partly exterior objective guidance — i Part of 
the plan inherent; provided there is one tjrpical man conveying within him the tyx)e and de- 
sign of hist, which is but man unfolded; provided, possibilities of abnormal development — 
2 Part of the plan in thought, objective; *' Fore-thought" the postulate of reason. 

BOOK SECOND. 
71 Syllahns. 

n. A. Turano-Malayans, Ugro-Tatars. II. B. Aryans: Hindo- Iranians, Graeco-Romana, 
Indo-Germans. II. C. Mediterranean Basin; Cushito-Semites; Hebrews. II. D. Concentric 
Middle. Theme of Hist, appears at the Divide of the Times. Solution of all problems. Pivot- 
point of History. II. E. Roman orbit: pervaded by Christianity. II. F. In do-Europeans, 
transformed under strains of orient-occidental forms of consciousness. II. G. Age of celerity 
and of Missions. ^'Era of organising the realm of unity, perpetuity and perfection. 

The plan evinced through history indicates this arrangement off the hist, material. 

FIRST DIVISION. (II. A.) Great Pre-Hlstoric Substructure of HUtory. Polarities. 

First Circle of Nations: Turanians. 

•^^ 1 Ch. Scenery: 1. Celestial Backgroand. 

26. Man related to the celesti^ as well as to terrestrial worlds; issue of both and center 
of the universe— Illustr: P>-ramid— Mind, historj^, heaven— Sidereal conditions directly bearing 
upon human interests — Man with his story and the visible universe committed to each other — 
His central position not fortified by the illusory idea of inhabitable stars; neither 
weakened by quantitative insignificance — Thought more than equivalent to the N-astness of 
dimensions — Man the microcosm as contemplated by the natural philosophy of by-gone times: 
Zodiac, Kabala— Experiments leading Kepler to the "equation of the center." 

27. Cosmos, the reflex of the higher world of true reality, a system of substantialised 
thought — iCant*s cate^ries, the regulative and eternal laws of thinking imprinted into the 
cosmos — The precipitate of thought— The universe, despite its nascency, consists of mere 
stuff in dead motion —Spectral analysis, the * 'chemistry of the heavens:" *'world of material 
unity*'— Unprofitable hypothesis of the inhabitability of the stars not harmless— A better hypo- 
thesis — Earth man's own universe, belonging to him — The blossom of creation and its crown — 
Human body is the scion of heaven and earth, hence both influence history. 
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GREAT TBE-HISTORIC SUBSTRUCTURE OF HISTORY. XI 

If Ch. Stage-sccif ry: Terrestrial Backfronod. 77 

2S. La Place's hypotbesis: continual detachment; differentiation the fixed tendency of 
natore— Formation or the globe; Werner — ^The earth's history repeats itself in history proper, 
but no farther than human biography is involved in nature's nascency. -|. 

39. The globe firm, its surface still changing; Lyell— History interested in the articulate "^ 
formation of the earth*s surface, to a certain extent — Teleologies! view upon the geo^aphical 
differentiation— RItter's overzealous teleology— Formation of Asia and Africa — Riddles of 
aothropography. • ^ 

30. Remarkable instances of symmetry — African- Asiatic axis — The two Americas— This *^ 
symmetry has no significant bearing upon hist. — Axis of the Asiatic-European system of 
mountains and African- Asiatic chain of deserts — Common axis poisine upon Bolor-Tagh — 
SjTStem of oceans— Articulation of coast-line — ^Three Mediterranean gulfs. 

III Ch. Remnaots of Pre-hlstoric Man. LacaUty of his Orifio. 81 

31. Chinese apperception as to the universe — ^Astral, mundane, historic sphereoids — 
"Fossil man." I^yell— Man *s existence in the tertiary period not established — Darwinistic 
"Descent of man" refuted; J. Raoke. Virchow— Better to meditate upon ^'destiny of man" — 
I/ake<lwellers. Keller— Stone, bronze, iron ages — Definite chronology irrelevant. 

32. Re^on most favorable to evolution — Untenable suppositions — One common origin — ^ 
Pure fountain-head. Racial changes — *'Lemuria" affirms the scientific postulate of one com- 
mon home. 

j3. Humanity a connection not a collection — Our method in the search after the "Syn- ^ 
thesis;" lUustr. lock and key— Unity of the race axiomatic conclusion from induction — Full 
knowledge possible, despite Hamilton. 

IV Ch. Original man. One commoa Source. Langaage, Rlfht, Relljlon. g4 

34. Proofs of unity of the human family — One original lan^age — After nature had 
assumed its present form, development continued solely in the invisible world of mind-life. 
Identity of American Indians with Asiatics proves unity of humanity — "Meander crosses" — 
Common mental endowments insufficient to explain prefixes,sufflxes,etc. — Import of Sanskrit: 
M. Mailer on Pentecost — Import of missionary work upon philology: ICIaprotli — One universal 
language to be anticipated — Idea of right possessed by all men — Universality of religious- 
ness bespeaks the oneness of humanity — M. Mueller on ^'Origin of Religion** — Imagination 
(source of religion ? ) never surpasses the compass of perception — Want creates no conscious- 
ness of the Divine, but reminiscence of the Good does — Self-made religion ."Dog -philosophy" ' 
Klngsley (Hypatia)— Religion the basis of every cultare. 

35. Hypothetical: "God is"-Origin of religion in a positive thought-Ontogeneitjr— Found- 87 
ed in empiricism — Not a matter of mere intellect — God keeps on speaking terms with man — 
Conscientious prompting not of natural growth, not from ceatrifiigal tendency which they 
oppose — Conscience not m the first i>lace the religious, but moral phase of consciousness — 
Re-cognition of the "image" — Religion revealed from the central source; natural religion 
starts from the circumference— False premises of evolution as to religion— It makes its way 
through hist, as a principle of personality, in the direction of concentric intensification — Postu- 
late of one typical person — Illustr: Key-stone bearing all the strain of the cross-vault. 

VCh. A First Man. The Hleroslypli of History.— gg 

36. Alone in him may solution of life's problems be found — ^Bridge between two worlds — 
Key to history/ *the web in which necessity forms the warp and freedom the woof* — One first 
man as feasible as the proto-plasm in the interest of natural science; the postulate not an un- 
scientific demand in the interest of humanism — Symbolic presentation of the postulate at the 
entrance of various nations into history. 

37. The spiritual constltaent of the first man must be the microcosm of the spiritual world— Mind: go 

illustr. by the dim light in a treasury vault; Portlage— Zschokke's "Central Vision"— The "soul" 
is more than what we are conscious of — Duality of mind's relations causes two forms of con- 
sciousness: «'Reflecting** and **anreflected** (or sub-) consciousness — Both sides generically differ- 
ent — Illustr: twoadioining rooms — Head; heart; the place of contact with the spiritual world — 
Anthropology of Fichte. 

38. Phenomena of abnormal condition of nerves— Man passive under mysterious powers, 93 
a patient — "Rudimentary" faculties dormant in human nature: visionary flash; ecstatic grasp — 
"Telepathy** — Development |)ledged, short only of absolute perfection — In what sense man is 
created perfect— The gifts delineate the ethical process, prescribe man's ethical task. (Gaben- 
Aufgaben)— Man to elevate nature — Engased In setting free nature's potentialities, man*s own are 
set free. 

39. Practicing at the apparatus in co-operation and concurrence with the divine plan 95 
overt in nature— Man to deliver confined life to his own advantage— Task and significance of true 
culture — ^The goal of complete transformation — The calamity of the fall not 10 be blamed up- 
on the duality of the mind — Polarity betw. nature and spirit works beneficently after the fall 
— Polarity betw. masculine and feminine principles latent in first man — Man less perfect and 
more natural than what Lotze imagined — Questions not to be solved unless full sel^^knowledge 
has been gained, which begins with the consciousness of the effects of the fall, and becomes 
complete when the issues of the conflict appear — Instead of unity and quality we are confronted 
by a multiplicity in conflict — Full recognition of man's wretchedness only possible at a point 
where depravity becomes undeniable and inexcusable. 



Xn I A. SUBSTRUCTURE OF HISTORY. 

VI Ch. The Qrett Calamity and the Catastrophes. 

40. Nature of the bad— Confined life of nature-bound people — Bastiai — Preparation for 
the answer which lies in that which '*ought not to be:**(Scbeiinif ) — Matter not the cause of the 
trouble— Immanency of thought in substance thrown out of balance — Nature insubordinate to 
man — Rent through the human soul extends throughout nature — Conditions in nature and 
nations defying every idea of purposeness — Gloomy moods of mind echo the reproachful 
sighings of the creature — Mysterious phenomena of darkness — Cazotte*s predictions — HuBSfl 
sacrifices not explicable from natural f rounds— Droysen on sin— The lie — The Bad living off the 
good proves its reality ~ Refutations of false tenets concerning the bad, which is not the foil 
rendering theGood the more brilliant— Leibnitx—Schellinf. 

gg 41. Origin of the Bad— ** Anxious suspense*^; Lotze— Pseudo-culture attempts to neutralise 

the reproaches of conscience — Denial makes sin more dangerous, ag^gravates ^uilt — Consci- 
ence is but manifesting the ri^ht of the Good to reclaim man for participating lu the enjoy* 
ment of its reality, but demands expiation — Physical oriein of the Bad— Baclue; Droysen. — Re- 
ferring it to the moral realm; l^ithe — Indestructibility of moral elements— Materialism attempts 
to destroy ideals, to supplant other regulatives; failing therein it serves the tinner to establish 
the Good, the Beautiful and the True— What the Bad is not— It is a will— What the Good is— Feat- 
ures of the perverse will; investigation as to its origin postponed — Depravity of human nature 
is alien to its essence; belongs not to its type — Great rupture a historical fact, which must have 
occured in the spiritual, not the sensuous part of existence; in consciousness prior to the con- 
fusion of languages — SchelUuf — Spiritual relation torn asunder— God-consciousness utterly cor- 
rupted — Humanity fell into the sphere where detachment is the order of things — The catas- 
trophe which must have preceded the dispersion — The old way of explaining heathenism: 
Bumonf— Bmpb— Ebrard— Cnshin|[— Prescott— W. v. Humboldt — Savagery not the primitive state. 

102 4^' Iii<lic&tions of the great calamity — Remnants of original God-consciousness; overshad- 
owed by world-consciousness gained in the diversions of worldly culture — Weakened remnants, 
yet strongly remind man of returning from centrifugal diversions to center; they alone war- 
rant a reunion of the human family — Apostasy originated in the spiritual side — Its consequences: 
losses— **Con-tent ment" gone — Rent through man's inner nature extends to nature's totality — 
Deification of the secondary sood—Polytheism: exertions in self -salvation —Traditions, "family- 
heirlooms," etc. mixed into self-made reli^ons —Heathendom ancient and modem— Genesis of 
pantbeism— Gnosticism the transitory step betw. polytheism and pantheism, which attempts 
to restore the lost union by natural generalness — Confessions of humanity in its sacred writings. 

104 43* Empiric proofs of centrifugal and downward inclinations — Visible things seem nearer 
and more necessary —Secondary good not at fault in the disappointments — Certain frif btfnl shad* 
ows arise from the demoralised duality of the inner nature— Idols inadvertently established as 
"centers of cohesion;" hence polytheism instrumental in self-preservation — Remembrances of 
original unity, of dominion, of **something better;** of immortality — After objectivising all 
possible idiosyncracies the state and its representative Is deified —Personality lost with the knowl- 
edge of one personal God — The apostasj neither physical nor rational, but moral, outward evils 
resulting not bad but salutary, as disciplinary measures— Religious undercurrents determine 
the shape of every age and nation — Environments assist in molding character — Man under 
the law of natural necessity — Influences from transeunt worlds of light and darkness — Neces- 
sary to discriminate betw. the influential factors. 

105 VII Cb. Genesis of Mythological Religiousness. 

44. In refutation of "evolved" religion — Natural science illicitly appropriates principles 
alien to it — Conditions of formulating theories on mythology; Adrian — Perverted traditions, 
ruins of primitive revelations mixed with fear of ghosts, with misconceived inner remnants of 
God-consciousness and corrupted external traditions — Religious cravings to be satisfied by 
acts, not ideas —Remnants ot truth always separable from superstitious perversions — Discrep- 
ancies betw. life and thought call forth reflections upon them — Esoteric theories to keep the 
masses in subjection— Religio-bi^oric memory awakens, rendering nations historical; only tben 
are msibs formulated — All forms of life arranged in conformity with the conception of the deity 
— Historic nations alone have myths with distinctive ingredients — Msibs not parental to religion 
— As truths are interspersed with superstitions, so superstition always clings to advanced cul- 
ture which is never able to abolish it. 

107 45« Fear produces no deities but demons — Genesis of Shamanism: in comparison with 
the sorcery, fetishism and most debased form of ancestor-worship mythical religion is 
far in advance — Fear not the parent of faith ! Feeling of an unknown God called forth fear — 
Sbintoism, the primitive form of ancestor-worship; witnessing to original knowledge of immor- 
tality — Shamanism, corruption of the former, spreads as demonolatry and snake-worship, in- 
fects all subsequent mythology — Fetishism, snake- worship in India; Schlagintweit; in America: 
Pect; Necromancy — *'Feidicos" of the Portugese; M. Mueller— Hob goblins — Fetishism in the 
church not of biblical, but of Hamito-Semitic origin — instances of such travesties upon ec- 
clesiastical religiousness: Motley; M. Mueller; Ranke —Snake- worship brought to America by black, 
red, yellow and white men — No human being below salvation despite such aberrations. 

110 46. Materialistic monism, deifies force-substance, disparages and depreciates personal 
life — Malthusian theory and Darwinism: related to feticism and feticide — Virchow and Tyndall 
discountenance socialism as the practical attempt to supplant Christianity by its dogmatistical 
world-theory — Evolutionism, superstitious in itself, is not qualified to displace superstition 
— Intellectualism utilized in, ana hated for its class-rule — Psychical and traditional elements 
in the quasi-religion of fear: night, death, the serpent — Myths are but attempts at 
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formulating some ideal world-consciousness — Difficulties of arranging a method of natural 
religiousness— Wandering and shifting notions as well as ''fixed ideas*' in self -made religions. 
VIU Ch. Classifficatioa of the Ethnical Material. 

47. Regions to which the separation of the races is traceable — Migrating through the two 112 
mountain- passes of the Pamir-plateau and Tarim-basin — Remosat — Eastern Mongolians — 
American Indians, A. v. Homboldf; Malayans of the Pacific islands and of the South-Sea — Rem- 
nants of the most antique and permanent culture — Hamito-Cushites spread over the south; 
Lepsiu— Legends of the Kohls — Sumero-Accadians and Phenicians form the basis of Chaldean 
cnltore— Semites— Khittas ^Hittites») 

48. Remnants of Aryan stock in Central-Asia; Schlagiotweit — Sanskrit-Zend-nations: east- 
em wing — Celts (Gatilish) Slavs Graeco-Romans, Indo-Germans: western wing — Ethnical 114 
chaos of Africa— Kaffirs (of Hebrew extraction7) Second inundation: Hottentots — Identity of 
the Shagga, Mazimba and Galla; Mereosky— Movements of Pellatah and Tuaregs — Somali rath- 
er Caucasians— Scene in Kartoom— Slave-trade: Livia|[8tooe, Vosei— Anthropophagy connected 
with snake-and ancestor- worship; not explicable on grounds of evolutionism. 

40. America's aborigines— Natives prior to Toltecs and Aztecs — Mound-builders prior to 117 
cliff-owellers — Holmes. Cnamey — Toltecs offered flowers; Aztecs made human sacrifices — Boto- 
kudes,Chinese: Pritchard, Morton — Martins on degeneracy — ^Tasmanians — Asiatic origin of all 
races, Bonwick — Aim of this ethnog^raphic outline —In keeping with cyclical courses of history, 
progress returns to the starting point, geographically. 

IX Ch. Differentlatioo off the Ethnical Mass. 

50. Analysis establishes the unity of humanity in diversity of races. Rules therefore. ^^^ 
Illustn Archaeological explorer at work, where antiquities were preserved — Cultured and 
retarded parts of the race— The latter not unimportant—Another criterion for classification — 
Cryptogams — People disqualified for active participation in historic progress — Masses utilised 

by few select worlcers — Measure for value of usefulness — Rsce-di visions. 

51. Ethnical debris still bears interest — Illust: Connection of Cordilleras with row of ^^ 
Pacific islands — Import of "animated petrifactions'* upon study of langtiages — No dead mate» ^^ 
rial in tiie totality of the human race — ^That which "ought not to be** found everywhere, but 
pressure of environments lacking — Classification into cultured and uncultured people of no 
avaiL 

X Ch. Polar Tensions (three sets) Differentiating the First Circle off Nations. ^28 

52. Primitive society compared with a chemical compound — Illustr.: Electrosis — Natural 
and spiritual blending in man, renders the natural part subordinate and passive, whereby 
death becomes possitue — Tension betw. spirit and nature — Change of consciousness according 
to the preponderance of either constituent part — Polarity of exerted and received influences: 
masculme and feminine temperaments— Turano-Mongolians — Native home, ethnical divide. 
RIchthofen— Antiquity of Chinese government — Seclusion of Eastern Mongolians. 

XI Ch. Tnmno-Monfoilan Cnltnre. Eastern Semi-Circle. 

53. Yenissei-inscriptions, Remnsat- Age and wealth of Chinese literature. Oahelenti«- 125 
China's "arrested life.** RIchthofen — Causes of unfitness for abstract reasoning. Imperial Shinto- 
tom.— Taoism, mixture of primitive tradition with SaUsm; V. ▼. Stranss — ^Attempts to establish a 
center of unity and continuity — Cause of tolerance — ^Reminiscences of nomade-lif e in style ci 
architecture — Secret of Chinese peculiarities — Chinese drill in conduct; tj^ical clannishness-* 
Lacquer of good behavior, inner barbcuism. 

^. Cmtus always source of national character — Scene in Peking. Imi>erial religion— 128 
Budohistic layer over Taoism; over Shintoism in Japan: Kami-cult — Shinto mirrors and Bud- 
dha altars — Religion and world-consciousness in their artistic representations — Darkness not 
easential to the soul — Search after truth, i. e., dissatisfaction with superstition rendered the 
introduction of Buddhism possible— "Great Asiatic Reform**- Buddhism much esteemed— Dalai 
Lama, pope of Asia— Panth^n of Lamaism in Tibet (Nestorianism) — Picture of Buddha ,Laot-s^ 
Confut-se eating from the same pot: Bastian— Secret of pantheo-govemmental tolerance and 
indifference of subjects— Sameness of all Mongoio-Malayans: Fear of ^osts, snake-worship— Pint 
immigrants of America:mounds built in snake-lines. Peet — Dragon the escutcheon of China, 
rattle snake of Mexico— Most loathsome picture of death in Maya-manuscript i Diego do Lnndo) 
— Inka empire — Sun-service alwa^ remainder of Monotheism — Inka rulers : plowing a furrow 
in honor ot the sun-god — Indications that snake-worship and human sacrifices, together with 
fear of death are to ht reduced to the same source. Sqnire — Rise of the rites of 8<^ping and 
anthropophagy. 

Xn Ch. Tnrano-Mongolian World: Western Semi-Circle. ^^ 

55 Num: monotheistic remnants among Samoiedes. B. v. Stmve — Pear of death equal ^^^ 
with Yacutes as with Austral-negroes — Hypnotisea shamanists. — ^Tatars. Conjurors fighting 
off sonla of the departed, embellished with dead snakes — Fetishes of the Lapps, Nordensldoeld-^ 
Finnish monotheism — Invasions into Europe. (Ritter) — A Monc^olian setthng European pro- 
blems— ^Life at Attila*s court— Three other Mong^olians- Seldjukkians — C^rmans avert the 
absorption of Europe by Asiatics — Mental superiority wards off savaees — Dgen^ Khan 
acknowledges advantages of monotheism — His merits as to the cultural advance in Asia-— > 
Samarkana— Timur: I^ma and Allah. — Resume: Sun-worship— Character of Chinese culture— 
Its tendency to natural generalness Wnttke — Results of Buddhism; amounts to entire eztinc - 
tion ;M. Mnefler — The Bad objectivisedyfastened to something external — Common dismay leavet 
no room for sympathy with the misery of othera-Pantheistic theorising» utilised by despotisnu 
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—Mind tarreBden in despair to fear ci death and ^hoata— Tradition of nMKrifirw 
tnmedinto dreadful rites; tradition about the serpent turned into demonolatry of Shamanism 
«-Vestiges of monotheism in sacred traditions and inner reminiscences preserve cultural as- 
pirations, create historic sense — Trace» of truth in traditional religiousness and their subver- 
sions— Specalative heatliealsa briogs fortli paotbeisn, tbe systeaatlsed conpranise wMi polythclsai — 
The object of applied pantheism— Hieratic rule in Hlaasa; PrscbewaMky. 
133 56. Resume: Mongolian world-consciousness in art — Mechanical activity — ^sthetical 
products excite abhorrence — Patriarchal authority perverted into despotism-Rousseau, Gnizot. 
Drilling by state-machinery— State-theocracies— Abject servility, enuring nations to endure op- 
pression — Ivcssons drawn from Chinese culture — Misanthropy- DaB|[er8 off ideatifyiaf rellfioa with 
cold iatellectnallsai — Man treated as a natural force causes anarchistic explosions — Punc^mental 
error in any pantheistic world-theory— Clannishness— Substratum of ^^^t- Aryan culture. 

SECOND DIVISION, (11 B.) Second Circle of Nations. Aryans. 

130 Syilabat. 

Nations reared upon the natural basis of the first circle — Pamir regions — Controversies as 
to the home of the Aryans — ^Yenissei-inscriptions, pre-Mongolian ?--lwaiMwsky*s similar in- 
acriptions south of the Altai— Richthoffen aod Jadriniew meet the objections as to climatic 
conaitions of the Pamir. 

137 ICh. Orient, Right Wlag. Soothem Part: 1. Hlodoos. 

57. Separation from Iranians — Rig-veda — Brahmins — Kapila philosophises— Priests for- 
bid warriors to approach the gods without their intercession— Mahabharaoa— Sanskrit litera- 
ture — Aryanlifeoorn under pains of relinous misunderstandings— Four periods: i. Vanina, 
monotheistic — Guilt vividly felt — Knowledge of man's dual nature — 2.1ndra: esoteric, poly- 
theistic — Phases of nature personified, ancestor-worship — Reading of scriptures forbidoen — 
Liturgical rites — Pantheism-compromise betw. esoteric theology and philosophy — 3. Brahn«. 
Atma-Choda: world soul — Religion rationalised, inteUectualism— Identity-philosophy: Choda- 
Nirwana — Pantheism invites oppression — Mysticism sssociates with scepticism to oppose 
prieatlv arrogance — Bthicsof the Bhagavad-Gita — Subjectivism — 4. Satri--Sectarianism, vul- 
gar poi^eism — ^Three chief systems: i. Yo^ — 2. Njaja: BnddUsn: Kanada, atomistic; Vedan- 
ta, momstic — 3. Sankh3da, dualistic; Prakriti: metempsychosis, from which Nirwana is deemed 
the salvation; Purranas — Hindooism not the stage of awakening God-consdousness, but the 
stage of its expiring — Mental- spiritual activity mistaken for spirituality and reli^on— God the 
substance from which the universe emanates, matter the substance from which the mind 
evolves — Felicity of agnosticism. 

148 58. Biddhism Disouuitled. Buddha: St Jehoshaphat—Hnmouf— Lassen— "Light of Asia*' Ar- 
nold— Pessimism-— Orieotalisn dlsscninated— Heartleasness of nature-bound men — Scene on the 
Ganges — Human life thrown away to deified crocodiles: for conscience's sake — Hindu-mind 
analysed; destitute of historic sense — Products of phantasy — Even mathematical sciences in the 
garb of poetry — A fancy-world — Phantasmagories represented in baroque style of pagodas — 
weird phenomena rise from the occult substratum — Intellectualism unaole to cope with super- 
stition, of which the educated partake— Anthropophagpr of Fakirs in Benares — Phenomena 
not explicable on natural grounds — Criterion ot ethical value and ethnical temperament of 
a nation given in ita religion— Indestructible remnants of original religiousness— Recapitula- 

146tion: lacaraatioa. 

11 Ch. Aryasf of the Orieat, Right Wing. Northern Part: 2. Persians. 

%^ Iran — Friends of Varuna-Indra separate from those of Mithra — Remnants of common 
traditions— Relif^ious cause of estrangement: Hindoos :deva, deus — Persians: dews, devils — 
Characters at variance — Ahuramazda, monotheistic— Resistance of the bad— Indra and Hindoos 
more to Greek taste; Mithra and Persians akin to Roman trend of mind — Universal humanism 
propagated: Zend-Avesta (Spicfel) in contrast with Hindooish all-the-sameness — Dualism: To 
nght Angromaingus, ideal of warfare — Truthful and chaste— Cause of cultural collapse: signifi- 
cance of the bad minimised, by objectivizing it — Moral strictness gives way to extravagance and 
effeminacy— Centralisation of power changes national character— Cyras going to worship— His 
retinue to picture the Heavenly Kingdom— Absence of temple ruins— The spiritually transcen- 
dental; conceived as immanent in historic reality — Susa-Siardes— Zoroasters religion corrupted 
— Parsism— Nestortans Inflnentlal— Ormuzd revived — Merits of Persian culture— No brooding 
over the chasm betw. matter and mind, but fighting the bad — Summary: Inductive data from 
Bast<*Ar}*an life— Anticipation of the Divine as condescending to dwell in this sinful world, 

149 which Asia views from points of Traascend'eatattaai. 

ni Ch. Occident, Left Wing off Aryans. 1. Greeks. 

60. Wardens of remnants of universal revelation. Hamito-Semitic wedge driven in 
l)etw. Aryans. Wasks— Lake dwellers — Celts (in ^^gypt under Marmaiu ?) — Slaves (Vandals) 
F6lk-lore — Land in common possession. Qermans:— Teutons, Goths. Pranks, Saxons, Norse- 
men. Southern Europeans: — Pelasglan legends divulj^ fear of inraids from Asia— Hellenes fit 
their central position, appropriating, systeniatisinff, distributing the iasues of ancient cultures. 
Rites transplanted from Babylon to Dodona. Trane with Britons — Colonies. First encounter 
with Punic avidity: Syracuse.— Civil liberty a new phenoaKnoa. Centralisation of government 
resented. Constitutional rights. Confederacies. 
IIS3 61. Free position of man, whom scientific thought delivers from a belief in astral decrees* 
of fate — Ionic School — Anal>*sis of personal life— Mvthology. Self-projections of the agile 
mind. Syiibols of oeitles to represent the reality of ideals— Centers of cohesion, symbolising the 
differentiation of world-consciousness. 
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63. Otjrapufl» ideal house of representatives — ^Horner and Hesiod no longer understood« 154 
Iteforms contemporaneous with Buddhism and revival of Zoroastrian cognitions — DelphL 
Solon. Herodotus— Merits of Hesiod's **Theofoay/' his <*Worksand Days.*' Merits of Greek 
thoufi^ht: Tnusceadeatai idealism retained but combined with realistic immanency of the Divine. 

6^. Greek art: reveals immanency of the Divine in nature; appeasement of guilt; knowl- 155 
edge of man's dual nature of which tiie bad is no essential ingredient; unconcerned as to the 
Bad, lest eauanimity may be disturbed — Gist of Greek ethics: Pate, balancing the scales, not 
to be fearea — Comparison with the artful un naturalness of the Romanesque — Greek ideal life: 
Kcoiicllfaitloa of real existeace with future destiny. 

64. Gteek art compared with that of India and ^gypt — Conception of the Divine under 157 
the aspect of Üiat which is purely human, harmonious and glorious ~ Egyptians: Overbeck. 
Temple — arcldtecture, colors, music — Hellenistic art represents the world-theory which cul- 
minates in the ** Gospel of Nature" — Greek cult symbolises consistency of nature with the 
goal of history ; makes a study of mental and corporeal excellencies, but does not imderstand 
the human head. Ruklo:— "The permanent smile on sculptured faces'*— Greeks not quite 

as natural as they affected to be. 

65. Moralism disparaging religion — Scepticism after Periclean a^— Golden times of the ^58 
past — no prophecy — Pindar on esoterics — Intellectualism in lieu of religion — Weird phenomena 
arisinsr from the substratum. 

66. Intellectualism and superstition — Parallels: French infidelity; Kant and Socrates — 158 
Religion and culture, both hated as means of destroying liberty — What Europe owes to Greece: 
Hamito-Semitic assaults beaten off —The day of Himeraaod Sabmis. 

67. Crop raised from wild seeds— Repristinatioa of oriental ideas— Corrupting principles ^^ 
imported ; poison from decomposing national bodies — Philip and Alexander deified. Art 
profltitudes itself — Aristocracy susceptible to old superstitions. 

68. Disregard of ethics, of human rights — Clannish nativism: "barbarians" — "Something 1^1 
sacred over which the state has no power** — Sopiiocles— Socrates unpopular — Plato not humane 

— His state-communism— Periclean age judged by Polypios — Venality and corruptibility. Good 
tastes changed to utter ugliness — Past course downward. 

69. Merits of Hellenism — Portentous trio: sin, guilt, fate — "Anxious suspense,*' the ^^ 
unsolved problem — Forebodings of the disaster: Corinth in flames! — Things imperishable. 

IV. CiL Occident; i^f lit Wing of Aryans: 2. Romaiis. ^^ 

70. Polar axis: Benares — Rome. India ^<yreece, speculative ; Persia — Rome, energetic. 
Situation and characteristics: (Niebabr) purposeness, united effort, discipline — Patriarchal 
element (Monnsen) — Purity of conjugal life foundation of jurisprudence — Senate, Vestal 
virgins. 185 

7 1 . Just retribution upon Carthage — Religious foundation of Roman greatneas — PolyUos^ 
Polytheism ranks as imperial religion— Dark substratum of religious distortions— Snake wor* 
ship — Ovid. Characteristics revealed in architecture: display 3 power and pompousness — 
Wealth without education corrupts aesthetics. 266 

72. Limits of power ;Lecky — Slave hunts, Plivtas— Labor and Capital: Mommsea— Agrarian 
legislation, lUake — Limit of ancient ethics: State usurps all human rights— Stoicisn, practically 
denies rights and duties — No idea of personality in the classic times — Ethics (the private' 
religion) discarded, after religiousness is degraded to intellectualism. 268 

73. Philosophy and superstitions — Formalism and legalism — ''Catechism of unforbidden 
actions*' Monnsen — "Anxious suspense" despite hilarity and heroism — Roman practical sense 
utilises the gods, wards off evil and attracts good powers to serve political ends-superstition 
and aristocratic predilections ever nurtured from the dark substratum — ^The brilliant umbel of 
worldly culture — Marcellus* theater represents three periods of progress. ^59 

74. Resume: Cultural attainments of the Aryans: guardiufi; remnants of universal revelation 
— Impulse to unite seeks center of cohesion— Nature personified; cognition idolised— Whilst 
trying to solve religious riddles the Aryans elevated themselves — Relapses— Feminine pole, 
self-abnegationj on the Ganges — Virile pole, self-assertion, on the Tiber — ^Thesis: World-soreness, 
transcendentalism — Antithesis : worloliness, immanency — Orient: incarnations — Occident: 
apotheoses. 

THIRD DIVISION; ( II C.) Third Circle of Nations. The Mediterranean Basin. 1*70 

75. Analysis of the ethnical compound in the Roman crucible. I. Rome's leading 
influence. U. Greek influence: Dissolution, cosmopolitanism. III. Hamito-Semitic culture, 
dissolvent element. IV. Hebrews: The great Advent. 

1 CiL Tlie Etiiaical Composition io the Roman Basio. yji 

76. Cvciical epoch, 600 B. C, conglomerate (no union) of nations waitin£[ for peace and 
rest. Cartias — Nations perishing— Commercial connections, post routes, time schedules — 
Necho: Cape of Good Hope doubled. Pandemooiom — Shamanistic (Phr>'gian) elements — Persian 
sun-cult. 173 

77. Religious ecclecticism not a sign of enlightenment, but S3rmptom of the mind's 
eclipse — Great sun-set before the holy night^-Preseatimeats of tlie ^Syatliesis** No human 
reason nor natural cause will avail in the attempts to solve the problems of the mental cosmoa 

— "State incarnate/' pontifez mazimus. — Paatheon— Emperor-god. I73 

78. Imperial religion — Old nobility not averse to superstition — Roman steadfastness by 
its religious traditions overcome bv the introduction of oriental practices — Pantheism invites 
despotism — Secret of the oriental oynasties copied, utilised in the adaarcli's dciflcatioa— Affida- 
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▼it made to At^astas' apotheosis — iSgrpt in him celebrates the "Kedeeming** god. Hmperor- 
mania. Hay— Imitation of Persia; Plala*s Htfcal state** Malscd; wfeeteby the accMeatel mlmi & ptt* 
■BMflttj lafcfJ with fiftaHwi — Man-^od pr e f e ra ble to the contemporaneoos beast-god — ^To 
save hnmanitj from falling into fetishism, man fell rather back upon self-adoration, redis- 
covering the postulate of <meness. 

79. EUatoiy tends to carry out the principle of nnificaHon — Human natore gravitates to 
large national organisms which warrant social order and security of customary existence — 
Also to carry out the idea of dominicm — Perverse nations disqualified to continue — Wrong 
ap p er ce p tions of dominion and liberty miscarry — Uniformity the leading idea of Roman polity 
— ^Ancient monarchies fail to establish this unity. 

Ch. Dh tot^fali aM af State-TlMacrBcy. 

8a Genesis of subjectivism and cosmopolitanism — ^Intellect at work in Alexandria — Rome 
the apparatus for setting free the components of the ethnical compound — Hellenism to con- 
duct tne isolation — Greek thought furnishes the **Word*' — Neither sinister cults nor 
higher culture, nor annihilating national peculiarities of the vanquished would avail as a 
solvent power to disintegrate the lumps of theocratic affinities — Gods and 'H^ourts of Heaven** 
being aoolished, state unity fell asunder — Personality gained was overstrained — Subjectivism 
Futile attempts to reconstruct aocietv from Plato to Alexandrian doctrinarians— Theorists 
propose oosmopolitanism as a solace for lost nationality —Dissatisfaction no bad sign of times. 
State once built into the frame of religion: now theory of a mental cosmos built into the ruins 
of the state — Hellenism spreads coinop<ditanitm — Alexandrian book-trade — International 
leamedneas observable for the first time. 
179 81. Thoughtfully and filled with doubts the Graeco-Roman world goes down— Buddhism 
and scepticism — CasMS af decay — Platoniam the conductor of the oriental views of life to Rome 



— Analysis of StaJriiM. It affects contem pt o f earthly conditions, e vap o ra tes personalitv into 
generalness, lands in Hindu pessimism. When sympathy for suffering fellow-citizens Is ap- 
pealed to, it is convenient to act the cosmopolitan — Stoicism powerful through state-officials 
throaghoat the Roman world-orbi t CTc c i a — Areioa. Import of Alexandria: Ser ap eton — Ray 
of li^t watched falling upon the lipa of the idol — PhOo, the Hebrew — Sum and substance of 



OL Ch. CasUta— Sciritk Hitian. 

180 82. Necessity of mergii^ oriental transcendentalism with occidental immanencv. Ex- 
tiemea met bat would not mingle in the Roman crucible — Semitic predisposition for mterme- 
^«•»twg — Semites and Cushites located« and to be discriminated — BaaacL 

181 8^ Substratum, a people of Cralo— Altaic descent. Cave-dwellers— A lrtra<s Saaieriaa 
fetishism — LoMraaat.— Babylonian antiquities vary from Assyrian, bear marks of Cushite 
orifin — Elaa — Saaaaia— Discoveries at Kuyundahik — Layari. Akkadian culture corroborates 
biblical records— Pre-Semitic Shamanistic substratum, source of con jury— Kings of Ur^Psalma 
of co nti iti on — Formula of exordsm— Sumeio-A kkadian rites brought from Mongolian 
r egio ns to Mesopotamia, Schr a< cr . 

182 84. Monotheism preceded Cushitic rites: fhaMfaa cattare — ^Man*s dual nature recognized 
— The fidl — The flood — Divine ancestors fighting the **dragon** — Detttnch — ^Yearning for for- 
gtreneas of sins — Assyro-Babylonian art — Templar architecture in Babylon^ palatial in Ninive — 
Art not idolatrous— Letters to Tel el Amama. 

18S 85. <£gyp^s culture of Meaopotamian extractiofi — Nature determining the history of the 
^gyptiaii»— iQtier — Climate, temfMes and tombs preservatory to relics of iBgyptian thought 
anolife— A mixture of races— !•■■€■. Bfagscfc, XO. Mfller— Cushitea form the substratum^ 
Nahasn- Amu, the Celtes ? — üMhertes. 

183 86l Monotheism of iCgyfCiaa caaterici **Book of the Dead.**— V. v. Stiaa»— The enneAt 
— ^Paut-Thot-the Thought — Bfnach— Trias of Ma i p c rs, Ch aaipi l sa Disk-heresy of the Ameno- 
phise« — ^JaifBeat af the Dcai** — Keeps consciousness of guilt, and cognition of responsibility 
and immoitality vivid — Resume: High merit of this culture — ^The crop raised from the wild 
aeed in the subsoil — Sceae la the S c rapc iaa — Cfc ait as Alexandrinus — Snake-worship — Apia-tomba 
— Comtiination of two religions represented in human figures with beast*s heads — Human fig- 
ure free from pillar, but wall still attached. 

184 87. Art never exods the cult underlving it — Death personified everywhere, mirrors the 
stability of theocratic rule — Character and inner Ufeof man better understood than in Greek 

Kk— Even death under orders of deified royalty — Tirhaka's picture at Medinet Abu, 
-Names of unpopular rulers erased — .\ttempts at reforms bv Aaeaafhis IV: Pharaa af 
; WflUasaa — ^Tablets of Tel el Amama— Domestic life described in pictures — Bragadi- 
t— Present .£gypt under the same geographical conditions. 
1S6 88. Pheaiciaa ScaMea acting as dissolvents upon Aegvptian culture — Came from Sumer- 
AlrVa«! to the coast; transmitted the most pronounced and worst traits of Cushite elements; 
adopt Melkart cult from .£gypt— Obscenity of templar rites— Bal, Kamosh, Moloch; Ashera- 



>— Mjlitta — Abomination spreads — Phenician adapted to worldly intercoorse,to 
the dissolvent-^Overreach the Aryans in mercantile traffic, which they monopolise upon 
amall strips of sea coasts — Finally vanquished mentally through Greek thought, and by main 
force of the Romans — Retnbution upon ** Punic faith.** Moloch and Mammon. 
187 89. fhililfsai' Primeval monotheism — Ur:Mugheir — Manyrrs Liiiit, sanctuary of the sun- 

god — Most aacsent 5cat of learning. 

ISl 90L Reprcaenting the centralising and solvent power — Defused because of their peculiar- 



n B. THB DIVIDB OP THB TDfBS. 



XVII 



itkt Polity of all nations hinget upon the sociology of the twelve tribes — Sitnation of the 
Holy Land^ foothold upon earth for this household ^The onlv nation in the Roman basin not 
completely crushed—Their pride of pedigree -.clannishness-Thli utiaa aotf its kaak which is not 
*the product of the national spirit**— Covenant under conditions-— Sin and Grace— Special 



91. Historic-natural basis of Mosaic legislation, Egyptian externals — Sychronology — ISO 
I>iscofeiy of Monotheism — Israel a small group of the aecaying Semites, surviving disasters 
tfl aiDu nd— Its hope and sobriety— No extolling of heroes. NlrMir— Unique position of 
■^•ffciij" — Revealed as against mythical cosmogonies. StdfltlMÜ. 

92. Absence of plastic art — Qualified only to receive and to keep, "the Secret" Contrast 100 
with other nations concerning the past and future — Not intoxicated by ■atmattstk progress, » 
becmose cognisant of the Mitark future. Lstie— Disciplinary purpose of the •'Jccalsfae"— Trust 

ia divine >r— i ni — Israel pardoned and burdened^ Proclamation of conciliation of real exist* 
€noe with final destiny — Prophecy in the uM^tive work against erroneous expectations of the 
kingdom: positive task in fore-casting the ^^re of the "Servant of God*'. Inspiration. 

95- Resume of Semitic culture (Sßmut) m comparison with the Aryan— urW on Helirew 192 
ctyiiiol<^ — Old Testament catholicity, undcrstooa by very few intensely pious minds— Jews 
fa the diaspora impress the gentile woiid with their nope— The RsM of AJeiaaMa beat spaa a 

FOURTH DIVISION. (II. D.) Tbe DlvUe of the TlMe#. 



94- Postulate of the "Synthesis" i. Logic of hist not a theory but a fact^Synthesis is IM 
tm syllogism but a person. 2. Death postulates a cosmical Mediator — Sacrifice in the 

LS upon the periphery and in that of the center— Founding a new humanity. 

I a. Itffrü a t isa Lsglcally Natiiatei. The ffislaHcal Syitlifih 

95- Soivey of educational factofs in the Roman basin. Greek thought ^Alexandria the ^'^ 
ratorv . aod Roman law. Bdkaisa ÜmO mn i wMfc HtaiaaiflB. Goal: to bridge the rhMin 
the finite and tbe infinite. Historic postulate from empirics. 

96. Remn a n ts of original God-oonsdonsness in estotion aiyl intellect (anxkms ana- ^^ 
^fi^ed to cultivate receptivity for "something better." Cnltnral development coo- 
with the nature of the national cults — InteUectnalism nnabie to uproot superstition — 

prote to degrade religiously. Tbe lowlv people not always of mean character. _ 

97. Inceasant i>olar strain betw. east aod west— wiMklaa an iacr»isent in the cracttrfc ^^ 
' pessimism — Juvenal — System at ised agnosticism demand two imposaibilitirs - 

-^A theory tends to embody itself in an organiMtion. 

9^ Philosophy of despair as to aH reality is unable to invent a God present in tbe ^^ 
r^ r^ 1-1. .^.^-^ " ■ .a e ij ^Deas aod po^itica! op pieask ». Only a false conception of either 

^^ ^ 3hy coa^loaceha^c« taken natonismanlStoiciam as tranaitonr 

to C^r^ianitj. Idea of incaraatsoa net so much a logical poftnjale as ai 
' — ^Two abunrmtioas: •*Sorrow of this world"* or "abaMmment to i 
Facss <o?es2iaiowiag the Incarnation. Tbe Aape which the force of hmnan kmipsflfs took 





ZVin n D. THB DIVIDÄ OF THE TIMES. 

Unavailing devices on the score of reforms. Attempts at self-salvation render matters woiBe 
— The delusion that the state is the Supreme Good in the last resort vanishes — Ancient culture 
collapses— The Mtlvity. 

209 105- '^^^ sin^lar ordinance of Prophecy a fact as well as a miracle, not interpretablc 
from pragmatic inferences-- Unparalleled hist, of the chosen people: clearly designed to 
remain typical for every haouui heart: under pressure — Ditdoswes apoa Qalfatka— Solution of all 
problems, affirmation of all suppositions here made — Synthesis locked — Pamsia and judgment 
according to terms here stipulated — Zend Avesta, Seyfarth. Voices from heathendom not 
necessary in proof of the everlasting sifaifitaacc •! tliis Sel^S■crifice• Its bearings upon the 
cosmos — Necessity of the redeemer's death — Wailings reverberating through all nations 
because of death. 

210. io6. Guilt to be propitiated, demanded by the universal order of things. Absolute 
justice of retribution universally acknowledged in the promptings to offer sacrifices — Sacrifices 
expiatory under conditions — Vicariaas atoaeaeot Effective for uiose only who submit to the 
reasonable, simple conditions of the New Coveaaat — Man judged or acquitted according to the 
attitude taken towards the atoning sacrifice. Evidences of ^uilt and the necessity of expiation 
— Jflveaai« Movers, PreOer. Cosmii^ conditionalities remain m full force wherever redemption 
is rejected. 

213 107. Thegreat atonement foreshadowed in many perversions of the idea of sacrifice — 
Solidarity of human sin aud guilt -Doraer — Human sacrifices. Voluntary self denials for the 
welfare of others — Sophocles. Victims of calumny — Animal sacrifices— Liusaalx. 

213 108. Sacrifice means: *'Man*8 being in earnest about religion" — Wattke — All sacrifices but 
foreshadowings of the di\-inely appointed sacrifices of the Old Testament, which in turn were 
typical of this one sacrifice in which the typical ones are abated. The **Son of Man** the 
central figure of the entire cosmos — Incarnation and atonement in their significance for 
mankind — The Cradfixioa. A ppropriation of the saving effects to transpire upon the historic 
lines demarcated by the Testator — Historical, but transeunt — by faith alone. Understanding 
the process of n novation escapes scientific demonstration but not personal experience. The 
reason of this secrecy. As unnecessarv for mental schematising as it is impossible and un- 
necessary for finite beings to become absolute. 

213 109. Retrospect from the position '*under the Cross** — Knowledge of the Triune God 
and of creation restored— <M the Father of aea solely with refereace to lalvatiofl — True self- 
knowledge- -Paradise; apoe&tasy — God's purpose being challenged the universe was to keep 
its course to preserve the purpose and act as its means as against human arbitrariness, aberra« 
tions and satanic mystincations — "Sicut deum eritis** — Total subversion of original God- 
consciousness— The'fo^s'Nrere proiectioai off aasaish: becaase f hostly phaatons haaat the fnrtrlcMc 
—Cause of the bad not revealed: it betrays itself— Causality of sin in a world of spirits — Sinner 
not a devil himself; else man would be irredeemable. His nobility still the t ssence of his bein^. 

218 1 10. Traditional knowledge of the deplorable calamity neither mythical nor superstitious 
— ^Bvidenoesoldeep and dark undercurrent otherwise ioexpUcaMe — Satan's fury at becoming 
exposed— Prince ot darkness betrays himself in his imitating God and mystifying revelation 
— Wordof God and its preachings verified by the manner in which the lie uid the bad are 
provoked— Taking sides with Satan — Demonology not to be skipped over — Doraer. 

219 III. Aid of metaphvsics indispensable — Language witnes^ses against evolution from 
depravity upwards — Abstract parts ot speech fixed first.** O. Miller— Languages weakening 
— Ba r a oa f - ^Products of d^«ieracy**— Martiat. Lepsiat. Voa Loehea. 

230 112. A glance afforded into the background of the hist, drama, from whence the effects 
oi the bad issue and become observable. The bad is in the plan of hist — Doraer — The Savior*8 
method of relieving humanity of the effects of Satan *s workings — Death in its empiric form — 
Effects of the apostasy upon nature— Man's dual nature — Possibility of death — First priadple 
h%m whkh aloae the cogaltioa of ohiecthre aatf aathoritative 4aty caa he derived— Doraer— Necessity 
of the ethical process of healing the break betw. spirit and body by means of the soul. 

2^ 113. Principal constituents of human nature in conflict signif>nng severance of the two 
spheres o€ existence to the extent of abnormal relations — Chasm betw. cosmical life and the 
sphere of' 'essential unity*' goes through human nature in the first place and means— death. 
Man stretched out as upon a cross: above and below, right and left. (Reflecting and unre- 
flecting consciousness described and defined. ) Hence coaadcal sifaificaace of the atonement — 

Of cf ory ot Nyssa« 

223 114. Ethical sifaificaace of the atonement. Two main lines of cultural development: 
Sethites, cults, central. Cainites, culture, peripheral— Ualversai revefaitioa.— World-empire 
and its culture the aim— center of cohesion. Self-salvation through self-cuUure^ — Birth of 
paganism: organised— Oeaeral l^evelatioa: covenant with Noah, universe included. Special 
rrvelatioa: covenant with Abraham, paganism excluded ; still catholic as to humanity — latcaii- 
liei rcDfioa, under pressure of heathendom. 

224 115. Four imprints popetuating the plan of universal hist 1 "Qeaealocical TaUe.** T. ▼. 
JUilfer —Unity of humanity, uniqueness of God — Other nations claim to be emanated nt>m 
particular deities— Leaonaaat 2. Bahyioalaa taMets: Disclosing confusion and dispersion — 
Apostasv dares to organise, after the parole ''sicut** etc. Asiatic despotism subsequent to 
subversion of the proper motives of progress — For the first time boast of higher culture with 
p-^rchism at bottom— Folly of m5s«lirected aspiration and vain glory demonstrated— 3 laage of 
fi I Usaairhirir " ErroneonsinterpreUtions. Danger-sigiialas to false process. Whenever 
ccltnre displaces cultus national disaster is imminent — L I^Catccott. Its bearings on the unity 



II E. THIRD CIRCLE OF NATIONS. XIX 

of humanity and * *the** civilisation issuing— The dispersed to be gathered into God's house> 
hold. KL Moelier — New covenant not to perpetuate any part of the decayed matter of the old 
world — Fulfillment of the promises save one — Qeoesis of the Church, the type of the ultimate 
rehabilitation of Üie coming Kingdom in contrast with Babel— Jewish theocracy the typical 
vehicleof universal civilisation, z. ^., Christianised culture. Its "secret" made public to the 
gentiles — Pinal fulfillment not without certain death-struggles. 

Ill Ch. lotermedlatloa in Its Ethical mad iCsthetlcal Bearioss. «27 

ii6. Effects of the Resarrectioo— A nucleus of a regenerated household to work as a leaven 
in the dough of humanity — Process of disseminating in ever widening circles analogous to, but 
not identical with, the developments in natural spheres — Scale of progress in general from the 
inorganic to ^e celestial kingdom — Transition by five graduations with a hiatus betw. each, 
to be bridged from the higher stage in degrees of diminishing distinctness but increasing in- 
tensity — Christ alone imparts the life eternal and indissoluble in historic ways of organically 
connected ordinances — Adaptability of the physical world to become spiritualised — "Second 
Adam," scion from above, grafted into the ethically prepared humanity of the first, as its 
natural crown — New in history: Personality conceived in its ideality and eternal value. oaq 

117. All constituent parts of humanity, as far as they partake of the Holy Spirit recognise 
each other as a unity of common origin and with a common destiny — The Question 
of unity of language raised for the first time and answered at the same instant. 
J. Qriaini->The Church — Its binding ties as to Head and membership in a mystical bodv are 
brotherly love and compassion in response to the Great Sacrifice — Another novelty: feneraf love 
to fellow- men — Sum of the effects of Christ's resurrection is "humanism" for which not even 
Socrates and Plato had a word. M. Mneller— The type of humanity in Its totality and In every detail. 
Individual renewal under conditions— Life and death of the God-man tvpical as to all historic 
eventualities up to final consummation — Valuable in history is only tnat which approaches to 

^ conformity with, and reflects the model-life of, the ''Image' —Virtue in the main: numaneuess, 
including the most abandoned specimen of human degeneracy as well as Christ Jesus. ''Bild- 
ung*' (conformance to the "Image") is education in the proper sense. 031 

1 18. Resurrection and aesthetics — In the cognition of final transfiguration into the State of 
Olory lies the criterion of the Beautiful— The resurrection discloses the plan, the goal and the 
mysterious mode of development —Heterogeneity of matter and mind is virtually overcome — 
Contrast betw. pagan and Christian ethics as aesthetically expressed at Benares, (0\6enber%) 
at Athens» and at Jerusalem— Adornment of "the House of Goa" a matter entirely "unknown to 
surrounding nations— The **Maf nlficaf*. ^2 

1 19. History but the expansion of man in all of his incipiencies — Asceticism inclined to hold 
the secondcuy good in contempt; to make abnegation meritorious and criterion of piety, to 
make the temple of the spirit a penitentiary— Whilst woridliness is disqualified to judge things 
pertaining to the realm of ^lory— Hence either false enthusiasm or wild fanaticism — Optimism 
and pessimism conciliated in Christianity — "With the gospel progress proper is initiated. 
Lenormnnt — Aryan activity and Turanian lethargy contrasted — Compact masses to he broken up in 
order to set personality 'free — Christianity the solvent force— Polarity betw. "Church" and 
"society", dogmatism and free thought. 034 

12a Resume: "The man towards whom heathendom tangents, through whom alone ^ 
history can be interpreted." Droysen — St. Paal In Europe: making public the plan of social recon- 
struction — Program of universal history before the Areopagus. 

FIFTH DIVISION (II E.) Third Circle of Nations. Rome's Post-Augusteaa Period. 

Syllabus; 239 

121. The three concentrating circles to be re-examined in reverse order — ^Three distinct 
stages of Christianizing cultures with a view to universal civilisation — Judaism, the alloy 
mixed into Church-life, together with the other orientalism ( J81 ) causes serious perturbations. 

ICiL Rone and the CburciL 236 

122. Roman rule made to serve Christianity: prepbring nations to accept the Gospel, and 
channels for its distribution — Curse of bureaucracy — Bffeminating extravagance — The "Bar- 
barians"— Syncretism and indifference — Christianity tolerated if it would serve political ends 

— Disappointment as to the state being the Supreme Good. 237 

123. Pbito*s ideal naturalised in Rome, utilised in securing ecclestical permanency by 
Anfustln — State-absolutism encounters the Christian conscience — Attempts to rescue state- 
theocracy cause persecutions — "The most heroic emancipation. "L.y.Rsnke-— Obedient to even a 
Neronian government, the martyrs could not be disloyal to their Lord — Christians excom- 
municateoT from humanity. — Illustr.: Well at Antioch — No danger of becoming worldly — Ro- 
man forms of organisation adopted without guile — Danger lurked in theocratic tendencies — 
Worship in catacombs — Pictorial badges as confessions of faith against hostile espionage — 
Christian antique (Msrti|[uy— De Rossi ) represents the consistency of esteeming the secondary good 
without detriment to the heavenly realities. 238 

124. Paganism warded off* in doctrine was allowed to intrude in practice — Contempt of 
the world transferred by Persian fugitives into the Thebais and the Church — Origin of mon- 
astic communism— Ausustln's "De civltate Del*' copied from Plato to fortify the Church— Oriental 
Aryanism separated from the occidental through the Semitic wedge of Mohammedanism— Sem- 
itic encroachments perpetuate the strain of old polarities in aggravated forms — Hilarius' army 
of monks — Gregory called pope — Pantheon a relic-market — Degeneracy of the church con- 
spicuous — Rome rehabilitated in the church-state. *^ A decaying corpse on one side, rejuvenat- 
ing on the other:" Qregorovins. 



XX HF. SBCOND CIRCLÄ OF NATIONS. 

II Ch. Defomiatioa: The Byxantiae Cborcb. 

^^ 125. Eaijt-Roman empire— Parthenon a church of »'the Mother of God"~AUssyifan 
Church, mummified^Armefllao Church: "Prester John'*— Coostutioe*« statue emblem of Byzan- 
tinism. His city the archive of Hellenistic souvenirs. Asiatic court-life imitated. Ecclesiasti- 
cism supreme. Antioch eulogized for its relics, by Cbfysostom — Art emblematic of national 
character, which is determined by religious tenets and cults. Art under cesaro-papal sur- 
veillance—Copy-book of the Saints' portraits at Mt. Athos — Bjrzantine pictures mirroring the 
adulterated thought of humanity. 

^^'^ 126. Cause of the decline, Qlbboo— Intestine outbreaks of fanaticism — Barbarian inraids 
diminish the territorial extent. Defenseless border-lines — Court-theology and cruelties; palace- 
revolutions— Diocletian's further introduction of orientalism: ''Persian tiara." Pompousness 
and impotency — Barbarians made body-guards — Mischief of the AagvstlaUui theory oianifest; 

^^amalgamating * 'throne and altar." 

"^^ 127. Sum and substance of first phase of Christianized culture. German element modi- 
f3ring— Jostiniao's figure emblematic: prerogative of state made subordinate and subservient to 
the priest-state, Hersenroether — Heraclius carrying the ''Holy Cross*' from Persia to Jerusalem; 
receives letter from Muhamed on the way — Constantinople the depository for the remnants of 
classic culture; Painting in the cloister of Iviron ( Mt. Athos) foreshadowing the reunion of 
the old and true element of Aryanism with evangelical catholicity. 

243 IllCh. The Churchand the Talmud. 

128. Comparison of Jewish with Aryan propensities: Aryans speculate, Jews calculate. 
Semites forced into Mohammedanism and Taimudism. Talmud and Koran to stir up Chris- 

o45tendom. Church under obligation to Jewish effrontery. 

129. Rise of Talmadism» i. e., sjrstematised pharis seism. Retaliation upon Jerusalem — Suc- 
cession of the syahedrion. Babylonian origin of the Talmud is ominous. Hatred of the* 'cross" 
made the sole center of cohesion— Kabala — Babylonian substitute for the Alexandrian synthesis 
of Philo — Source of Jewish arrogance, of casuistry and probabilism: Statutes of elders. 

246 130. Biblical element in Judaism amalgamates not with Taimudism. Allegorical exegesis 
— Influence upon the church in the time of Malnoaldes, Alhertas auifaas, Thomas Aqolna — Magic 
art, the filth of Babylon catalogued, practiced and peddled out— Sample cited from '*Tract 
Sanhedrin" — Cause of riots in the Middle ages — Intimacy betw. Jew and Moslem; Qraete^Met- 
atron 's prediction . 

IV ck The Charch aid Islam 

^7 131* Jews of Arabia; sanctuary at Mecca — Self-sufficiency, requiring no religious con- 
viction, only political subjection and external conformance — Rise of the Cresceat — Koran on 
the calling of^Mahamed, who does not argue — Sum and substance of his world-theory. Import 
of Saracenic translations upon Mediaeval Europe — Sciences transmitted to Cordova and 
Zaragossa — Samarkand, Asia's university — Arab culture not self-productive — A. v. Huboldt — 
As a religion Islam is but plagiarism; Koran the type of Mohammedan culture— Idea of ''im- 
maculate conception** derived from IsTam: St Beraard. Fra Paolo — Moorish style cf architecture 
copied from India —Arabesque in lieu of forbidden images. 

SaO 132. "Lions court in the Alhambra symbolises that Islam culture can never come to an 
understanding with occidental culture. Polygamy the curse of Turano-Semitic culture and 
national life — Harem-life makes reform impossible — Islam-Semitic culture a parasite upon 
decaying ethnical matter — Onslaughts of Asiatics repulsed by the tvro Karls as before by the 
two Catos — Comparison of principles in Christian and Islam cultures — Order of life under 
determinism — Iman, conscience by proxy. 

251 153. Retrospect and prospect: Pope of Rome and caliph of Mecca at the close of that 
cyclical period — Mandates of both essentially diagonal tho converging — Collections of legal 
customs. The real Middle-age bisected by the year of the Nativity, l^e Word and the Cross. 

SIXTH DIVISION (IIP.) Second Circle of Nations Indo.Qemuuis. iliddle^aces. 

-^^ SyOahas. Struggles for supremacy betw. emperors and popes. Rome under the bans ol 
the Semitic ideal ola world-theocracy. 

4_ ICh. Oermaa Characteristics. Kari the Great 

•^^ 134. Liberty of the Germans: Tacltas— Trade betw. Getes (Goths) and AasyroBabylon-- 
Their territory from the Tweed to Mt. Atlas; Raake — Rome's end; Germans enter — Soil 
upturned, new principles planted. 

^^ 135. Semites, ouculus; Greeks, intellect; Romans, will; Germans, sentiment; requisite 

"^^^ for thorough **Bildung.'* Traits common to Persians, Greeks and Germans— Tradition of the 
world's destruction and transmutation: Edda-myths — The world-embracing One to come. 
Thor's temple at Upsala. Adaai of Brenea — Traces of snake-cult Human sacrifices — Accept- 
ance of the **Good-spell.'* The **King akin to all the kinsfolks " German sincerity meets tne 
cordiality of the Gospel half-way : Culdean and Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 

Q-4. 136. German paganism never entirely abolished; Roman method of accomodation and 

^*^ symbolism — Scene of worship of German converts, **Heliand" the single idea upon which 
German tribes agree — Qualities of doubtful nature, but conducive to develop a ricSi culture- 
Love for the fatherland and the mother-tongue — Belt of colonies from Cape North to Carthage 
preserved individualism against concentrated power — Scene in Italy, illustr. period of trans» 
ition: QerBMB cattare roots la agricaltare. Civil government passes into the hands of clergy. 
Petty atales forming under laws of their own. Imperialism vanishes. Theodoric and Ulfilas^ 



estormmgi 
Ortm-gotha 



the MfvA (MnMEOtha. Bible in Gothic-German. 




II F. SKCOND CIRCW OF NATIONS. XXI 

137. Hist, (educates nations towards unity. Karl's coronation crowns the nation's desire 25g 
for ideal and authoritative representation — Karl's cardinal idea: succession upon Constantin's 
throne — Patronises Latin science and German literature— Scene at the palatinate of Aachen — 
Fondness for Byzantine nimbus— Constantinople the bridge for orientalism; Herder — Nobility 
and antiquity — Karl's three emblematic silver tables. "Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation"-— Commences its career by fighting ofif oriental invasions but admitting portentous 
influences. Byzantine court-etiquette; meaning of the **dalmatica" — Sycophancy — Conception 

of the Saviot Byzantinized — Karl not adverse to court-theology, cautioning the hierarchy to 
bewate against imperial infringements. 

II. Ch. Principles Devetopiag Earopeaa CIviHsatloo. 

138. Specific German idtas concerning personal freedom and rights of possession; (not^^ 
those barbarians as misrepresented by Robiosoii and Qoliot) — Two sets of legalistic ethics 
enjoined; Domer— History to grope its way of progress, especially in matters of ethics. Coldeaa 
Qospel-preachlof. Boniface^ counteraction. Later consequences of Thuringian aversion to 
being Romanized. Subjective piety — France rash to accept objective ecclesiasticism. Germans 

to sustain reciprocity with Rome until a definite settlement could be reached. Tension 
salutary against separatistic subjectivism — Slaves Byzantinized, no tension, no improvement. 

139. Fidelity of retainers to their princes, who are wardens of rights under oath. Qeoesis 261 
of coostitatioaal, represeotatlve fovemmeot Heliand not after Byzant. pattern. Elective king- 
ship based upon love of freedom, parole of honor, vow of fidelity. Priestly caste-rule could 
not establish itself— Middle-High-Germans never completely Romanised despite Boalface*8 
diplonacy; relationship to Culdean Christianity never obliterated. **Ma8pilir* designates the end 

of mythical religiousness, whilst simultaneously the"HelUind**opens the sera of civilisation proper 
— Bearing of cuTtus upon culture in a new light: Agrlcultare the first domain to profit from the 
reinstatement of ethical principles — Right of possession and "marks" regulating it, develops 
another form of Jorispnideace. 

140. Fundamental cognitions of Qemiaa Tl%hiB cooditlooed by discharge of duties. Qemaa ^^ 
"rights" conflict with Rpmao (canonic) law— Serfdom, humane treatment of subiects. Country 
nobility upsets the simple honest methods of justice; Sword-law; Ecclesiatical vassalage; 
Free peasantry, especially in France, disappears. Vassals make their fealties hereditary: 
Fendailsio— Anarcbism of upper ranks, changes functional departments of state — Transition to 
modem monarchism : freedom of cities against eastern invaders and feuds of the nobility. ^^ 

14 r. City life; affects royal prerogatives. Municipal and episcopal immunities granted *öo 
by embarrassed kings — Feudal sociology in process of changing. City-leagues; Swiss confeder- 
acy — Three epochs of German civic polity: i. Imperial banner floating over free cities. 2. 
Rediscovery of Pandects: Council of Peace to settle combatant interests by ''right and reason." 
ameliorating the anomalies of canonic law at variance with German lights ; legal cognitions 

Srevail over judgment from sentiment by sentences, proverbs etc — 3. Bearing of the victory of 
Loman jurisprudence upon agrarian interests. Value of a person measured by his capacity for 
taxation. ''AUodials" now parcelled and salable. Chan^ng conditions of husbandry cause 
corresponding changes in "National Economics," especially since ecclesiastical fooctionaries 
(*<afloaic8**) manase marriages and inberitances. 

142. Saxon emperors curb the secular aspirations of the clergy. Reign of Otto the Great ^"^ 
resembles that of Karl the Great. Providential arrangement in amalgamating German subjectivo- 
■ess witb Roman obiectlvlsm. Reappearance of those ^rces of the first circle furnishing the 
pressure necessary to unite the Germans — Tho barred out on the German side orientalism 
succeeds in encroaching the Roman. Henceforth Mongolians exert influences upon the history 

of the orient. 

III. Cb. Cbnrcb and State. 269 

143. Old polar tension betw. east and west reinforced. Militant forces in array upon 
European arena — Humanism tested to maintain itself. Germans compelled to unite ; necessity 
of union felt but unwilling to relinquish personal selfhood and honorable loyalty ; admiring 
Roman organisatory talent, but unwilling to swerve from a natural unity of national growth 
under internal adjustment. Not disinclined to follow the demand of history, but contriving 
to form a state after their own ideal — Religious instinct made German union desirable, but 
not for the subjection of either church or state. Persistency in antagonistic ideas caused 
national split but salutar>' in the end. 270 

144. Profound interest taken in religious matters. Influence of German sincerity upon 
Middle-ages. Ecclesiastical self government among Goths and Franks. Chlodwig pocketing 
an insult at his baptism. Henry, the Saxon's independence of Rome — Charles the Bald, 
painted by monks, memorialises what French royalty owed the hierarchy — Plato-Angnstinian 
concept works mischief. Contrast betw. the beginning and end of Middle-ages. Emperors 
too weak to wear crowns, popes strong enough to transfer them — German idea of service of the 
crown in protecting the church taken advantage of by the popes to become rulers; the more the 
emperor takes his office in a religious sense, the more does the pope run politics- "Sacred orders" 
revived to form a standing army of political agitators. "Investiture'* conflict— Excommunica- 
tion of Henry V — Laity led by priests against princes — Offence given causes people to side 
with popery and power — Henry Plantagenet — Emperor holds pope's stirrup — "Saxen- 
spiegei" amended — Princes deemed servants of the **vice-gods" — Hanclc — Feudalism applied 
against recreant kings, their vassals; nations receive dispensation from their oaths of allegiance. 

145. Parallels of oriental and occidental development during the cyclical epoch at A. D. 
1200. Emperor and pope, sultan and caliph: Scene at Bagdad: reception of Togrul Beg — 
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CnuMdes atilized by the **Holy See." Resolts off the cmadei. Nations benefitted— Widened 
horizon, impulse to commerce ; awakening of national consciousness ; militant orders — Other 
results as yet occult— Idea of theocratic rule resented. Frederick IL 
IV. Cb. Cbarch State aad Laauiisai. 

274 146. Ideas to work themselves through difficulties— Dawn of enlightenment. Bat Qermam 
OMtckMsneu reoradeled by iatrodacias orleatal kf eads and folk-lore ; by way of Persia, Arabia. 
Si>ain. Walti—Beofey— Magic night covers the countries of the setting sun — Bcclesiastical 
miracles based upon Hindoo phantasms of metamorphoses. Buddha canonized —Picture of the 
world as refracted in monkish brains of 13th century. 

276 147. Chaam betw. real existence and human destiny reappears, practically a relaspe into 
iiindooism— Abhorrence. of mundane conditions —Platonic reality. Flight from the world 
means fij^^ht against the state. State to abandon itself to «'God's vicar*'— Enrichment of the 
^^ **mortmam**— Coenobial communism. Buddha— Platonism fulfledged. 

27 < 148. Semitic legalism added to Hindoo contempt of nature. •^Compel them to come in**- 

The kind of Church extension demanded of the state, the necessary CA-il — Aqoiaaf. Tolerance is 
cruelty, Aigwtiac. Gregory VII completes ecclestical supremacy. Crusades against heretics — 
Merits of metliteval church — Import ofMontecasino. 

270 14^ Causes and effects the same under the pope as under the Dalai Lama — Scene in 
modem Tibet — JOemonstrative pilgrimages etc. the same in Potala as in Poland — Scene in 
modern Rome— Redeeming feature: mysticism of Meister Eckhard— Art frees itself from 
Byzantinism. 

SEVBNTH DIVISION (II Q ) Firatand Largest Circle of Nations: Tunmo-MongolUns. 

o^ Syiiabas. Mongolian as beating upon European culture. In\*asions instrumental in estab- 
lishing tr.ius-oceanic relations and international intercourse. Mediterranean communication 
passes over to oceanic dimensions. 

I Cb. Tiraae-MMfolias Bcartafs npM Earopeai Civiliiatioa. 

1^ 15a Organism of the churches inner life encysted bv pagan elements— St ractaral part of 
the system: Graeco-Roman; taactiaaal parts: Semito Buddhistic elements; Bedius traasaittiaf 
tbe« —Two sets of ethics for two grades of Romanized humanity — Aggressiveness of Asiatics 
the indirect means of disoelling the confounded and distracted views of life— Fall of Athens — 
Turcomans in sight — Ambassadors (monks) to Mongol, courts — Poetical legends revive the 
dread of Mongol, invasion ^Ruaer)- Dgengis in Southern .\sia, Batu khan in Eastern Europe. 
Just in time when papal power is in its prime and the German empire is demoralised ; simultan- 
eous with the investiture of the Asiatic pope— Culture of Korakorum, Bagdad etc — Byzantine 
emperor sends tribute to Timur — Suliman leading a group of fugitive Turks— Fall off CMUtaatl* 
••jle —Fugitives of A, D. 1453 incite Italy to study the classics; **humanistics" — Historic task 
i>f Constantinople transferred to Russia; ''Eastern question" in the foreground — Sycop bant 
funeral eulogy at Byzantium. 

jg| 151. "'Renaissance:*' Not because of the arriN-al of St. Andrew's alleged head to the 
successor of his brother— Italy's receptivity for the more valuable bequest, the humanistic 
thought of Hellas — Self-reliance and self-government of citizens— Cosimo Medici« Petrarca and 
the oox'eltv of **an infidel*' in Florence — Humanistics scandalized. 

2^ 152. kenaisssance at the Freneh court— Beaveflsts-Tiiias-'^Gargantua" of Kabelais; 

"^ barlesqoe «xunpromise betw. libertinism and absaluti^m; Hntten and German enthusiasts — 
Sew fcvmations of social life — Cause of womanhood better served than by chivalrv — Fconom- 
ks founded up^^n statistics — Architecture — This transitorv perioil cannot be fairly judged 
anless by the contrast betw. antique-mediaeval culture and the evangelical world -theory — 
Failings of the * "Gospel of Nature'* obvious under meditation of the secondary good as 
apozeciated by the 'xios^ of free Grace** — Direct effects of Turano- Mongol, commotions : 
iiausioa of the huTnanistic thought caus«^ the refeserstiM of accMestal wacW-r as udmrn ■ sc 1 ■ — 
Th» renieis the c»ac:lUtiv'vn of neal Hfe with human destiny intelligible acvl sets the mind free 
to criti.^se Semitic It-ralisni and formalism to emancipate itself from Buddhistic pessimism. 
^>- BCk m-Uesias aTike llMiiM:.€rs sf Discaveties. 




expuision o: Ara^:c m.e rrom Spam. 

.*s^ '54- Vjöo.' ie Oi":iA dc^uMesCiiw of Goo-i Hooe — Christians draw anchor a: Calient — 

T^ earth iJLk.cn z :;;!: roäses>:o= — A^->cquerque trades with China — Cortex co3c::<:r5i Mexico: 
a pr?l:iie t^tie sirr=:i=^ Of Fvfkis— T.^ieciia caliGrein Peru— Inca aa.l Ch-.ni c."^rapared — 
Eir.""C^"> >::irTnse. ^ews rf M^"*a^y- c=^rare arrives si^niiltaneottsly fron eist Ar. : m^est — Changes 
wrrc^!it >t the Iis:*-"-rene< -IXiwn v>f the ^r*isd^rst era since the ■iivivl*» v^f :he :i=e-«. 

jv^ 1.5.5. v^f-vrirriv rrrr^ir be^.ss with liscove-^ oc Brazil. Csfitraicvs — HuTr£z.:ty explor- 

'"'5 ii iz.«- ^ii^ir? '.-.^le th* s-ve-iTLS ani the heaxiess — New co^:tk»=> >low*.y :>r=irj: i> to spiace 
azTi rj=« — LsKktr's re=:.Aris 15 :.> the reconstrasrtion of *>trv>co=:y - Rocr-an iraViV.tx to judge 
whai -»-i:* iciri :=. in C^r=iiry— I, ire ratine e5ev-t> o£ the discovers- — Back :.-* the spiritual 
Of=-.?r— Ne-» sciziiri ?£ >:irer:.^n:y sT:rtr.:Jkl ^iiality iristead v^f rhv>4'CJLl c-riarrtity — New 
Tsr*:* ::7cc tJtt «TLnrLjI w^rrli — 5cch for=i> c»:' ex^>te::c«e as oo=5:T=en:*e::::it:e< :n' livtr^ inter- 
::c~> ir. ::i : ^ • t — : -.1:13:^ thie aseity of either — S:::j*frst:ticns as to astral deten 
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III Ch. The Oermaiilc North aod the Relisious Reform. 

156. Religious side of humanistics at the base of advancement— Two periods of ecclesias- 29l 
tical activity: externally fortified, internally edified; objectiveness: dominion; subjectiveness: 
freedom — Polarity of German and Roman inclinations to flee and still seek each other— Priest- 
ly arrogance provokes a spirit of opposition— No political'defiance like that of Arnold of Brescia 

— Lollards, Friends of God, Waldensians, Moravians— Attempted reforms as 'those of Clugny 
could not succeed; tho opportunities of reform had offered themselves at the time of Henry II. 

157. Now is the time for the necessary reforms. Anton Quenther— Religious advance 292 
prejudiced through revolutionary turmoils — Roman polity extremely corrupted: Ambassador's 
report to Venice — Mysticism had protested on the part of conscience— Book of the nations 
regained for the world— Deformation reviewed. Church-intercession had displaced the Savior — 
Fundamental significance of the sacraments re-established— A world-theory implied In the ordl- 
nnnce of the Lord*8 Sapper. 

158. Fulcrum of the Reformation: The Word of the Cross: not scientific progress. Sacra- 294 
ment as touchstone of sound theology, keystone of ecclesiastical organisation, corner-stone of 
religious edification and Christian gnosis, upon which the welfare of the nation hinges — 
Theology not recognising the Copernican theory, in large measure causing the discrepancies 
betw. Liitberand Zwlnfll— Immanency of Divine essence and nature in nature and history — New 
conception held in common : celestial form of existence concurrent with historic reality — 
Ancient views of the world dispelled forever. 

159. Ethical import of the reformed '*Communion** — Personal freedom guarded against 296 
selfish separation by virtue of the organic embodiment — Church organism perpetuated to- 
gether with the sacramental union— No human intercession — True equality demonstrated at 
the Feast of the King "of the common people." Good works receive their value from personal 
character, not vice versa — As fruits of "me tree' * they afford no occasion for boasting— The 
world not so mean as to be avoided in the exercise at the ''apparatus'' — Domain of duties of 
state circumscribed ^^eparat ion of political from ecclesiastical government — Protest of Spire the 
first declaration of Independence. 

160. The reform of the commemoration of the Great Sacrifice and eesthetics — Secondary 298 

good valued and used as consecrated to, and designed for, the realm of glory — Painting 
sfnel Dnerer — German choral — Interest in the history of the fatherland awakened — Study 
rendered attractive and useful, labor honorable —Industry invigorated as much as science — 
People bold to believe that eternal truth needs no human props: least of all intolerance — Koran 
printed in Basel — Communism attempted in monasticism and to be transplanted by "peasants 
wars"-7Denominational ''confession" or "symbols of faith" necessary to shelter liberty. 

161. Protestantism vindicated. De Lavalaye — Christianity has nothing to fear from isms— 299 
Tolerance without indifference. Bodin —The law of differentiation valid here as in nature — 
Church divisions inducive to activity — Narrow conceptions of God's kingdom; its extent — 
Filthy sediments came to the surface together with the pearls. 

162. Deficiencies of Protestantism. — Calvinism compelled by circumstances to cultivate 300 
the domain of ethics in resisting despotic persecutions. Good morals and discipline necessary 
for ecclesiastical self-government — Man's thoughts more influenced by his deeds, than deeds by 
theories: Fr. Jacob! —Lutheranism, pnre doctrine; vested the ethical problems with the crowns^ 
Thought of humanism misapprehended when Holland fought Philip almost singlehanded; but 
developed the more thrifty — Forebodings of the age of missions. — Resume and prospect — 
Swift advance under Divine guidance. 

IV Ch. The Counter-Reformation. 

163. Triangle: Rome- Madrid-Paris — Habsburgian power a menace to the reform is 801 
menaced by the Turks— Janlzars: Impress received by the Latin nations during conflicts with 
the Moslira — L. v. Rnuke.— Spanish mettle suitable for being forged into weapons of the curia. 
The Spanish Order and secret of its successes. ^^ 

164. Merits of Jesuitism— Probabil ism of Talmud and fanaticism of Ishmael — Pugnacious 803 
and fatalistic — System of allowances, accdg. to decrees of the imams; bearing marks of Semitism: 
oneness, rule, persistency, extirpation of opponents, experts in theuseof the press— Charming 
rulers and subjects — Conscience by proxy; Escobar cited — Confessional requires legalistic 
casuistry — Classification of sins and fines — Jesuitical drill on line with that of Janizars. into 
obeyance of a will not their own — Alienation from family affection - The world to be mystified as 

to the machinery and aims of either the curia or the **order"—* 'Propaganda" to curb Protes- 
tantism — Intimacy betw. the order and the court— Masters in pedagogy —Absolute monarchism 
appears for the first time in the Christian Occident. ^^ 

165. Humanity ever gravitates to compact units: in stagnant empires— Progress of true öUo 
humanism depends upon opposition to Rome — Object of "denominational absolutism" — Maximil- 
ian s attempt to become pope. No more dangerous was Charles V to humanism— Philip 11, 
disciple, patron, and tool of Jesuitism- Doing things "in quiet." Prcscott— Deadly stillness 
about theEscorial— Jesuitical latitudinarianism suits the people of Vienna better thanCalvinistic 
discipline— Courtliness among the Germans foi the first time — A sample of servility— Jesuitism 
and Poland. n^- 

166. Courtly absolutism in France— Doctrine of •'Balance of power" set up at expense of 0^* 
the Huguenots. Night of Bartholomew. Percflxc— Cardinals Richelieu, Polignac; Buckle, Quliot. 

— Moralsof Europe poisoned— Conuption of the papal court. Pollgnac's confession— France's 
losses the gains of England and Prussia— Reason ot Jtsuits falling in disgrace at the Hofburg 
~ ibnL Choisseul- Regicide. William the Taciturn assassinated. Motley— Fruits of Jesuitism 
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whvn* It reigned At plcMure. RomAnistn popular, nevertheless— The typical figure of the 
nmnt«*rrcf(irttmtloti; in cotitrafit to Laurentius, hit patron-saint. 

V Ch. AbtolttlUnii 6nllgbtfainenl,deransiog thetlNNiglrt of lioauuiisai. 

MIHI '^7' ^'^*^^ «Stent of this cognition— Spirit of inquiry awakened; the BiUe and Q«4*con- 
^''^' nolditsncfui the criterion set up bv the Reformation— Emancipated minds fearing another i>opery 
tnk» world-consciousness for their sole criterion. Cursory attempt to set up the conception of 
Hint hutitsnlsm which had been outraged by ecclesiasticism— The reformation, single-handed, 
Imd rstublishrd the true and full meaning of humanism: i. relative to man's destiny for the 
hiKhrr world] order of salvatioa; a, relative to present conditions of existence: seif-cvltere— 
This dual position of mnn now given up, either part to be cultivated at the expense of the 
othrr l^rcrpt and project of evangelical Christianity, proper blending of sacred with secular 
concerns- ( lucsidcd theories caricature either religion or ethics— Sum and substance of the 
thuUMht MS formulated by the refonnation. 

«Ill if>H. DlstorlloflS of this Ihottght— Radicalism restricted by the Church« which protects the 
IVtHcdoni once procured —Unmity to Christian thought not to be foiled by force— Romanism 
hud not bcrn able to crusli free thought upon its own territories. Strossnayer— Christine, 
dauKhtrr of OustnveAdolphus ridiculing the popes— Results of Philip's broodings to force 
thr uu|uisitiou ui>onIIollund:Calvinistic nations necome maritime powers; Hugo Qrotfas writes 
on **tuiernatlonni l^w:*' Waltfbeggan found New York— A Dutch soldier fDoses about his "ego**— 
Man as the nmior prrniine put in central position— Significance of Descartes speculation: 
''Aulklaoruug" tn its scientific beginnings. 

jlljl l(vg, Saxon element with its propensity for subjectivism — Calvinistic synods and repre- 
sentative^ g^)\Trnnient- Queen K I ixabeth— Shakespeare is for the people what Descartes was to 
tht scholars, pointing out the way in which philosophy of hist, is to proceed— Hume considers 
huniaulaiu under the low aspect of naturalism— Rousseau shows how little religion man needs 
to Ive happy- Knglish deism tmnslated into French sensualism by Voltaire— Results of this 
enlitihtenmcut or the **Kucycloi)eilists** summeil up by Carlyle. Encyclopedia proscribed by 
the Vreuch g\>\Tnunent; its autnors fete<i by Frederick the Great. 

HI4 ^1^^ State alMMdutism and pantheistical indifference nourish one another (Hegel)- 
Knligntenetl de«|HUisni tolerates all except the Christian cognition of humanism: A state-church 
with an enlightenr^l *'I^nde«vater** as bishop ex-officio keeps the religious side of the thought 
%}i humanity in iHtndaKe— Cal>als of cabinets disregard not only the idea of personality but use 
the princijVle of nationality— Reaction of enlightened subjectivism against enlightened 
atvaolutistti. 

2115 t7 1» Right of privste judgment abuseii in onesided inquiry as to humanistic problems— 
IVnta^of the mind s tluaUty aggravates the confusion, leaves a world-theory and all forms of 
civilUc\t UlV without a crnter of cohesion— Nations disintegrate under a humanism which 
di!»|viragra theism l;tTrots them>f u^nm jurisprudence — Humanism to supplant rationalism in 
n^lvgiou tlttrderi The church cannot tdl the place of the true center of humanity • SchleieruBacher, 
iatltu^ This U^ enlightened! thinking had lHKH>me obsolete— State ceases to he Christiaa to the 
fftat satialKtlMi of fAfisis. 

VI Clk CMHsatlMi reMertd TriM^oceauk aod the Thought of Haaauisai CosuMfolHu. 

M* *?** St«te«chwrchi*m \>«ral\s^Hl — A leactiou -Turn of the tide bearing upon its enlarging 
x^aN-e cirv'lejfc^ the neglecie\l irligiou» side of humanism— New era creaieii not bv lutcBect- 
Ml^Mi^ but by extending trans-marine rrlations which require the energ\- of the Irec will— 
vVtttaot with Mongv^lians rewdercxl pcmK;nent through a new kind of colonisation — Revival 
o( «M«l^OMr> Nsfoliats l.j^tiu n^itivMis« cxMitrx^Uing the »^cas. take the initiative— Scene at Rome: 
\shi f4Qilil|t hoiatt to the fOft l\AtriarvhAl authority not transferable to the extent of a world- 

^<itS t * I. vWi wAn?o iMtix^ns «wke ditfet^rni u:?e of trans-oceanic connections — Signal success of 



t>^e ^Ater-bcjixaw^ K\>«»an itwnwe* A<s\gw<\l to sevx>ndar\' imjx»rt— Fate of the Biodooa since 
tyx* ^^v^AtN^« t\xT\Hxgh 4*I«*u» ^«flisll io^eslawot« in India tor mutual benedt. Heerea— Higher 
tNftn t'.NT^vx'WA^N rT\H\t> Revival \>t xv,;!«su*nAry re,«l invij^^^rAttr* reli^i^^us lite at home — Anglo- 
Savv*^* tv^ »^A;^W^^e Nn;;:<^ m^de bv the Tcü^tatv^ withea:^em reUtive*. 

'^'^ ^i ^*«<^,t* *\Vtu*.t'^ tv» Kurvnv tWin the American reaction ajr*ir.>t c.-^mipted concep- 

tTN^.x s>?'tVe \Ä;'«*rt>i:ic thv^vK^^ ^ WI^tuw oo hoari of the -Hayflower*"— The human right to 
>\^ * Vi>erviev:N V^e jtiArsl vxxntr^ent xVf Wvvlcrn civil:**: •.v'»?i NonrJia traits discarded, 
V-r^\* ^vv^ t^'^s^c^w; vVwr o>t' 1\a\ :d Orvvkctt; r*ustr. Nortl: Auier^CATi p:oaeer life and 
!cw ^o ^^**^ ^^--a': c>.A'*.-ic'^ ^ aK^ NX cv^tutHvV^ ii^'crot:^ prvvure* t>.e tr«e lercl of hnman and 
As.*' ^^-v* >\;,*t^i> V'*;t<.ut?x\; cv^-.'AriittvviV.itu^ ANitevi — Kxi>er:r:;tfr::ary tesi whether the 
v*>SNv >\ i*^v H.«<; U rN.v-- ax::*v:'\xr a^.^vl j:\ws Vtter sA;:st\wi;K>:^ 

5^"^ 'X Kx■^'?<•^.v;•AV^^;-s V^.uVjX-^A". V^^^^*^''"** ^hich cv^iN**i::v^a the s-^^^ss of the above 

x'vwN W*. r'' . .A ^v^i-^ >fcdL: *' V'e\X'Ä>;\ to vtva^.a^ trwvlv^n*. Cor.:«r^: of iiitri^jes ended 

'*-,3&v; *t ".o* Micttt Vjitvvv cvV,A;isU\l. vVrr.iAv.v . :^^ Ki::.? £<:'.i. esipoveiished, 

-^-Vx>v>^ <v>\roc ^^ r^s A* Jev;•^^^;v 0.<it3*f v^: :t\>f\uv,i re^AVxelv rj.r:liired. "bv Jesuitism, 

:*Vv' v -x^ivv^ Vx I'^v ^:^\'>^; ^.: -s^^ t WffC J v OT>K«fck fa*fO*i*l cr.- Srr.ii: V^lrmings of 

V - -x-^^?^*. «V jf-^xv - V > ' ' K Vvvx- W tr.,; ^X* tiK%s*i c:»<a^^l Ac ^n« «< tke F^reack levo- 

Wn^^ I <^1> ^ *•>*>•• • V ..v ^ tv * 1^ afcwt V *>' .; • ::>? rif I ^<' v^iN-rt^ftt a \ -^ Asscres n ational 

\v> v"-T A •^. .■\"tv.v .. '."Ntx*, V x*v: ,, :r-A-\ r^^: ;:x' r^'s; tv.v.^ t," "Sr irn'raevi with higher 

t * .V sx-^ ■ *v >.v ^ ^v. > ,' ,".v X'vv.'s vVx^t'.rs N>*: r.* j>iö<KC^r> a'.-jo ■.r.'— scüseres above 

.V >. • '^> x^ '^ ^ •A'^ * ">v , >v"v.;ji ^ * xV >. ^ ...A .: ys.u It ;> ; ,i :n:ss *c v:^> >» c- ^l^ i .-«i lije CArdinil 
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VII Ch.^ Cofaitioo off Hoouuiity io its Distortioos. 

176. Grand prospects in view — All potentialities latent in human natnre assume tangible 823 
shapes — ^Abyss yawning in close proximity to the summit— Effects of the French Revolution 
threatening repetition on larger scope. Evils as means of preservation: To keep man 8U8ce|>tible 

to somethmg better — Influence of obscure nations, incite sympathy and missionary activity — 
Correctness of interpreting signs of better days is conditioned by the way the golden rule 
is applied. 

177. Aim of history, tho plainly revealed yet shrouded in mystenr— Mode of restoring 825 
the "image"— Cause of humanity distortioned now in the church, then by the world: Genesis 

of revolfltioos: Chateaobriaod — En lish revolution as compared with the French, Cromwells army. 

178. Cause of the French revolution— Opportunities of normal development neglected. 826 
Qersoo— Beza in Poissy. Huguenots not bent upon social overthrow — Suppression of the relig- 
ious reform— First symptoms of morbidity in French literature — Parallel with the age of 
Boethius — Legitimists, * 'Mortmain** exempt from taxation — Privacy of the cabinets— Class- 
privileges- Masquerade of Klo«>ts' representatives of the human race — The humanity required 
for reconstruction not at hand — Reaction under Napoleon, despising such humanity — His 
pfxi^rani ready for erectiog a aoiversai theocracy previous to tlie Knsslao cämpaiso. 

179. Lessons derived from the experiments to establish humanism without and in spite 829 
of God— Rousseau's threadbare theory put to a practical test jeopardised humanism. DeMaistre 

— Responsibility of the hierarchy ana of the real instigators — Epidemic nature of such 
paroxisms — Advantages after stormy times, in which history unmakes that which seems to 
make history— Overüi rows administer wholesome humiliation to artificial culture. 

VIII Cb. Cosmopolitaa World-Tbeories. Eoropeao System of States. 

180. Germany once more encounters false humanism, now that of freethinking worldli- 831 
ness — National boundaries broken down for a few decades by anarchy and despotism; profound 
reforms were procured and rendered permanent — Klopstoclc shows in Milton's strain the idea of 
humanity in his **Mes8ia8*' — Literary reaction against infidelity initiated by Hamaoo — Religious 
realism. Oettiof er— German antique and Tauler*s mysticism revered — but captivated by 
Rofliaaticisoi — Relapse into national narrow-mindedness, clannishness — Conspiracy against 
liberalism, meaning Protestantism — ^Jesuitism applies the power of the press— Papal lolallibility 
advised by DeMaistre, as a basis for social order aod the reconstruction of Europe — Haller*s 
intrigues— Mettenilch*8 intrigues — Revolutions hatched in Romanised countries. ^^ 

181. Examination of the persistant tendency to repristinate oriental views upon Europe- 833 
an forms of government, aiming at the establishment of a world-empire— Catbolicism aod tbe 
lask assigned Jo it. In cooater-positioa to Protestaotism— Romanism will not acknowledge the 
necessity of oeing providentially complemented by Protestantism; persists in the wrong course 




against Roman orientalism by way of modern "national economics. '* — Ger- ^^ 
man cognition of rights is adverse to absolutism of one person — Oriental ideas as to state-power 
imposed upon Germans — Genesis of the * 'system of states" — Conformity of political arrange- 
ments and international rights founded upon common assent; system the strong[er for the 
want of written instruments— Secrecy of cabinets obnoxious but necessary to maintain the 
'^Balance of Power** — Machiavellian devices headed off by William II of Orange — Mercantile 
transactions demand reconstruction of financial methods — Militarism— Organism of modern 
government, differentiated departments. _ 

183. Christianity charged to carry out the thought of organized humanity— Rome fell ** * 
t>ack on "theocracy** — Westphalian peace did not dismember Germany; but Austria*s pre- 
ponderance curtailed — Germany to poise national polarities, to cultivate interstate relationship 
and international culture; resists the rearing of a Roman world-power upon oriental premises 

— "Congress of Vienna'* — "Holy Alliance*' — Not the pope but the princes advance fraternal 
relation». Treiscblte — Monarcbles as yet indispensable io Europe In tbe face of tbe rapidly growing 
power of money — Corrupting influences of capital— Making and unmaking legislatures, pro- 
vokiug social upheavals — Dutiful monarchs as safeguards against radicalism and factitious 
contests which render social standing insecure— Nervosity of public life most unpleasant 
feature of modern republics. „«^ 

184. Reactionary alloy in the "Holv Alliance** — It is perverted to prolong cabinet-rule — ^"^^ 
Corporate representation of the people frustrated— Royal promises eclipsed by advisers of the 
crowns: Metteroich, dentz, Beast — Austrian hegemony in German diet becomes unendurable; 
academic youth deaiands unity of the nation — Their patriotic zeal compared to national games 
of Greece— 'Regeneration of the fatherland" — Necessities of the time but vaguely compre- 
hended — Arndt— Decline of middle-classes. 

iX Cb. Tbe Tboagbt of Hamaoism pbilosopblcally conceived aod socially applied. _ 

185. Formal reinstatement of man to be traced to its essential source, the reformation ^^ 
—Renaissance, void of evangelical Godconsciousness, was rendered profane under sway of en- 
lightenment — Contents of the thought to be realised in every particular; this revelation not to 
l>c forcibly restrained— Romanticism calls forth the "philosophy of identity" which is to 
obtain a monistic view of life — All orienlallsm combined In Spinoza — His **substance*' but Hindoo- 
ism pure and simple in the Semitic version; he is in a clandestine way the father of Hegers 
pantheism which is ever fostered by political absolutism-Man represents the cosmos (Scbelllag) 

at the apex of creation— Illustr. pyramid is the microcosm. Lotze— He is the completion of 
an infinite past, turning-point of an unlimited presence; concealed starting-point of an infinite 
future. 



XXVI n O. FIRST AND I,ARGBST CIRCI^E OF NATIONS. 

343 1 86. Genesis of SocIaUshi — Examples of the fact that theories tend to materialise them« 
selves in social reconstructions — Onesided bumanism clamors for right but is silent as to doties— 
Manchestrian sociology - Freeauisoory — Social ranks levelled— Foner attempts with enthusiasm 
to harmonise human passions with legitimate desires.— Louis Blaoli's experiment —Comparison 
betw. French and German socialism — "Wealth of Nations." Ad. Smltli. 

344 ^^7* Latest phase of socialistic experimenting, to establish humanitarianism upon 
materialistic premises -Solution of the problem requires answer to three questions. L. Steii — 
Resources of capital« movable, secure, and powerful; Transmarine enterprises — Mercantile 
polity of cabinets— Parallel with Rome previous to its decline — Capital's market-stand the 
world: monopolies — Class-antagorism — Labor learned from capital to combine and to disced 
patriotism from **intemational'* interests— German enterprise could only revive after the 
United states were fully established, and each had settled its own "unpleasantness" — Treaties 
of both with China — Capital has set out on its career of conquest. 

34^ i88. Self-salvation expected from reorganisation — Some Germans theorisine again— 
The Jews in socialism — Fallacies on account of truths ignored or distorted — Vicissitudes of the 
socialistic state of the future— Practical results of materialistic misconception of humanity 
would be the return to the undifferentiated protoplasmic lump— Buddhistic all-one-ness — Main 
question as to its aim Socialism dodges; ignorance candidly admitted— Blame of the fiasco 
would rest with those who allow Germanic Christian civilization to decline — Part of tlie church 
in mitigating social troubles — Rearrangement of political economy the urgent necessity — Not 
even governments based upon election by majorities are satisfactory unless the Germanic 
maxim is heeded that "to rale meaas to serve**— Pantheism sublimates the **ego** of which then 
the precipitated sediment is taken into still worse treatment by materialism— What refuse is left 
by the latter of the *'ego" — A bad sign of the times: problem trifled with in higher "society." 

X Ch. Aryaos off Eastern Eorope. Qreek Catholicism. Asiatic Renaissaace. 

JM9 i8q. Prospect — Christian nations by name spread culture, actually rule the world — 
Ethnical debris ot Africa, solid masses of Islam and Buddhism— Ethical task to redeem arrested 
life — Program of the new era: Mlssloas— Slavish nations - Russians, with much foreign alloy— 
Prone to amalgamate rather than analyse— Purpose of the agglomerate colossal state — 
Apparatus to civilise the East after the method of Wladimir the Great. 

350 190. Rassla the heir of EasM^ne ecclesiastically— Greek Catholicism void of spiritual energy 
— Wealth ot the church, abject position of the clergy — Peter the Great copi€^d Louis' XIV 
absolutism — Raw material of Russian aristocracy— Serfdom abolished ; neasantry in starving 
condition— Foreign culture rejected, Kirgees' Shamanism left unmolestea — Byzantine character 
stamped upon architecture. Byzantine pomp retained, Asiatic barbarism added — Kafkr — 
Study of languages— Book trade of Kasan 

:t52 19U Rassla the heir of Byiaatisa politically -Fall of Trebizond ; Bessarioa— "Eastern ques- 
tion** of early origin — Nine crowns outline the course of the Russian future — Russia not at all 
stagnant Slavonic folk-lore (Schaffarick) revives Panslavistic sympathies — Political inheritance 
from the Mongolian empire —Designs since Dgengis— What Barborassa*s successor had 
declined, Batu nad accomplishe<l^State-churchism in Asia— Napoleon's dream of theocratic 
rule was Mongolian in its conception. 

:C>4 192. Islam had so far baffled Russian plans — Mohammedanism as yet formidable in 
Russia itself. Duties conferred upon Russia incident to its taking possession of tfie bequest — 
Semitism still the •^wedge** in form of •'crescent"— Russia's first task to push aside the bolt 
of Turano-Semitism — Merw. Goek-Tepe — Construction of railroads — Russia's qualifications 
and prospects of the XXth. century. 

XW« 195 Romanic and Germanic nations as to their leadership in future progress — America 
may outrival Europe at the head of civilisation : Hefel — Decline of Europe would not accrue 
to the elevation of the United States — Course of culture from Germanic upon Romanised 
nations— Real dangers of American civilisation (J. Stroof.)— Conditions under which the 
dangers may be averted — Moorish characteristics stamped upon Mexico. 

;CiT 194 Effects of Romanism upon Africa: colonies labor under the difficulties of the mother- 
countries which did not go through the process of the reform— Line SidaeyZaasihor English 
— liae !to8caw-Saaartaa4*^»rt Arthar aai cr Itassiaa sway— Obstructions of Islam cleared away 
on both s^defi. British influence upon India. Its rapid transformation makes British success 
in Asia problematical — History completes its circuit around the globe — Series of fire-signals 
dosed Sv storming Pekin — China forced to concessions, but not into acceptance of Christiani- 
ty— Asia tie Itassiaa tmpkrt of the fatare. 

;}KV5^ ' :<5, Prvx»f of Mongol, migrations to be expected when Chinese annals are being disclosed 
— Paiieontological oharactei of America and Polynesia — Discoveries in Central- America : RitieL 
LoresM 4e BieovesMor Fersasoa— American culture Asiatic without a dout>t — Mongoloid 
element recogrsizable from the mixture e\"erywhere, same as it lies bare upon the sur&ce in 
plaoes where access is as yet to be gained. 

3^*^ iocl ParposiTe march of civilisation from Meiiiterranean to tue Atlantic and across the 
PaciSc oceans — The purport cominj: to notice — l^^ple arrested m their tlevciopment aie drawn 
in At the rate of the vekviiy of : he electric spark— Latest aa4 last H^ase ot histor^i 4isiatesntioa 



ol the JMafoiiaa laaip— Histor>' then will turnfrx>m widening its extent to intensifxing its humane 
contents— SijirniScance of the three Meriitenaneans- Three units ot ci\-ili2ation. American- 
Gerrsamc — Asia-Slavonic— Africa, Romano-Germanic — Secular interests settled, ethical ends 
to be consucinAied. 



II G. FIRST CIRCLE OF NATIONS: AGIC OF MISSIONS. XXVH 

XI Ch. Ethaical Chaos resnltiof from the corrnpted Cof nition of Humanity. 

197. ^ Resume of the dangers to which the cause of human i^nl is exposed upon its course 861 
I extension-^Final issue of progress: will reveal what use man had made of his endowments 
nd opportunities— Humanity as reinstated by the glorified Redeemer in order that by it the 
rorld may be spiritualised. Deformations and reformations of this thought; its Jewish and 
;entile adumbrations — False spirituality — asceticism ; natural side emphasised : worldliness of 

he renaissance — Identity-philosophy: religious side entirely discarded —Temporal prosperity 
sopardized: materialism claims first rank for its world-theory— Homogeneity of unrestrictea 
goism— Humanity made a mechanical ^^association of production and consume**— Misgivings as 

such a fabric, (Lemontry, Perthes,) poorly qualified to unite men into the great brotherhood 
-Changes incident to city and industrial life, and in economics— No progress toward general 
welfare — Marx, Sismondi, Cherbulici. 

198. Dangersnot in overpopulation or scarcity of food. Malthas — Valuation of individual 3G4 
ife, a sign of advanced civilisation; its reverse side the "labor market*' which cheapens life- - 
)anger not in the wars of the future, but in the moral decadence — Loss of liberty in the associa- 
ion of productions and consume — Materialistic sociology (Schaeffle) worse than old Roman 
täte authority — Social body resembling a protoplasmic mass — Highly differentiated orgamism 
[able to sudden, collapse — The dark shadow of modem civilization — Possibility of averting 
isastrous experiments. Rational methods of adjustment and reconstruction — Confederacy 

t European free states would not avert the dangers to which humanity stands exposed. 

199. Danger located. Man*s condition not bettered through mere culture. Vice of past 866 
ges cast into new molds — Depravity emboldened, despises to borrow respectability from 
ypocrisy — Growing indifference as to resisting wickedness. Old age prudent to avoid such 
nnoyances, as connected with combating the bad (Lasaulx)— Decrease of ethical decisiveness 
-Less vagueness of allowances and expediencies — Parallel bet w former and present forms of 
3cial life— 'Thantasy evaporating, reason gaining strength" Darwin. Herein the dangen Decline 

f sentiment and piety not to be repaired by rationalism — Virtue at random in cosmopolitanism 
-Materialistic phantasm of a •*European Republic.** 

200. Arch-t3rpeof perverted Humanity as to unity and dominion: Babylon -Tendency 367 
erpetuated: **Fasces** of^Rome; Byzanz-Aachen; Rome-Moscow; is to culminate in an antitype 
-Figure now assuming shape corresponds with the daring altitude of the Babel emblem — 
bristian thought in sing le-lianded contest, because unsupported by nations — Mixed nations agitat- 

1 by antispiritual forces (Ratiel) North America — Semitic blood diffused in Christian nations 
orks more than ever disintegration, under the label of cosmopolitanism — Deference to 
royson's conclusion — Forerunners of the final appearance of the personified bad arising — No 
ate will risic to commit and endanger itself by contracting the odium of defending the Christian thought 
hich encounters a trio of old enmity. 

201. Couibinationsof infidelity and superstition at the times of Christ to be repeated — 8611 
toic superciliousness and superstitious frenzy — Spinocism; Pantheism a "crazy -quilt of Indian 
atches stitched together by German needles*': A. Quenther— Schopenhauer's pessimism— 
piritism akin to Shamanism (Wundt.) Buddhistic **theo8ophy**— Never did infidelity displace 
tperstition Kant. Swedenborg — Sinister phenomoua— Man to appear in the completion of 

1 his known and hidden potentialities-Catastrophe not to set in without preceeding counter- 
:tion against the perils of the latter days. 

202. Separation of the contesting powers^aggressive persecution versus enduring resigna-870 
on— Contents of the "Sicut deus"— Final result of godless culture and godly aspiration — 
utline of the figure consolidates, which represents all that is base and bad. The bearers of 
le'image" — Abhorrence of godlessness equal to the degree of love to Christ — Beastly features 

: the Bad all in one lump. Man as a unit laid bare to the root of his being, before the deep 
>ots of the Bad back of him come to view — The evil-one debarred from becoming incarnate, 
is final representative, the "man of sin" — The ideals preserved by the classic world. The 
leal of humanity could not then be attacked. Undermining the basis of human ideals causes 
le degradation to brutality — The umbel full^ developed— Metamorphoses of the forms assumed 
i the antogonism to Christianity — "Beast risen out of the sea." Miracles mocking the mockers. 

203. Postulate of History: Alan in both repects, love to God and hatred against Him and 873 
is, to be fully revealed in person— Expectation of the Church — Instinctively the world, 1. e, 
gauised enmity against God, is waiting for its leader — Seductive influence of, and intimida- 

on through, the representative of the irredeemable part of the human race — Adherents of 
ue humanity put to the last test in the crucible ofsuflFering —Christianity to partalce of all the 
lases of the life of Christ— Complete vindication of the truth in the "sicut deus" as separated 
om the lie— Reappearance of the God-man upon the earthly scenes of action. Separating 
fects thereof: the ''crisis" or last Judgment Execution of verdicts rendered long ago — Dark 
»irits expelled from the world of men— But tor this final manifestation, hist would be natural 
story pure and simple. 

XII Ch. Consummation of the World's History. «-7^ 

204. Part of hist, is natural history. The earth continually dying, i. e, transmutating, 
irtakes of the "fate of man"— Physicists only differ as to afiery (Typdall) or frigid (Dubois- 
lynond )mode. They make man's destiny dependent upon the fate of his temporary domicile, 
e of the opinion that nature, not mind, determines the closing act of history— Absurdness of a 
ill in the abstract— The crisis not merely tellurian but cosmical— Decomposition of the 
ofld cosmical basis alone warrants man's unique position above all creatures — What "ought 
»t to be" remains irredeemable. 



ZXVIII in A. DII,BMMAS. 

377 305. Real progress to complete unfolding must inclnde abolition of the oppoaites into 
which man*s dual nature is distracted — Polarities to cease — Reconciliation of faitn and science 
— ^The sudden transmutation into that form of reality which is nature in essence — True aims of 
art and science, as means to realise the ideal— Character of miracles : Substance fashioned into 
instrumentalities of thought — Reference to the cosmical significance of the resurrection — 
Visible things changed from being concealing s^arbs of reality into luminous environment of 
the new humanity — Glory of* 'man made perfect** — Former incognito of the Lord — Crisis at 
the great day, illustr. by the discharge of an electric flux into a chemical compound— Comple- 
tion of the reductive process begun when the "Word** was discharged into the composition in 
the Roman crucible. 

379 206. Communication of strength to Christ's adherents; illustr: Action of the magnet 
upon elements of affinity— A higher imponderable force suspending the law of gravity— 
Cnristians are agents of the attractive power — Humanity proper is to the universe what the 
spirit-soul is to the body -Transition from nature to spintualisation goes throuj^h man*s 
personal life — All arrested life bound up in matter is virtually liberated by Chnst, under 
conditions of the ethical process prescribed by the order of things and the order of salvation — 
"Corporeality the end of all of God's ways.** History complete and at rest only after this 
consummation — Human nature to reach perfection in a multiplicity exhibiting the gids as 
fully developed; and the tasks accomplished in all directions and every relation— All potentia- 
lities free and at man's disposal — The fruit, the reproduction of the seed— The universe exists 
for the maturition of its secret : the new humanity. OrigeB — Amidst the scenes of his deeds, 
witnessing his failures and successes, man is judged according to the manner in which he 
adjusted himself to the center cmd the periphery. 

BOOK THIRD: DILEMMA OF HIbTORICS. 

3g5 Syllabus. References to items postponed. General topics: i. Enigmata of hist, as to its 
finality. 2. Progress after a plan. Investigation of degrees of development. 

FIRST DIVISION. (Ill A.) EnigmaU of History. 

History no further elucidated then we have knowledge of ourselves. Government of the 

world. 

I Ch. Natere-bound Peoples. Mammified Nations. 

386 207. **Children of nature** and cultural relapses — "Products of degeneracy** — Causes of 
arrested development — Instead of missing factors, polarisation and * 'pressure/* much is found 
which **ought not to be** — Civilisation means death to barbarism — Conditions bordering on 
embryonic life — Children of civilised nations pass through all the stages of cultural develop- 
ment betw. childhood and adult age. 

387 208. Wolf as to the idea of ''arrested** life — Account given of arrested logic — Isolation. — 
Wolf's exception does not deny downward progress — * 'Products of degeneracy*' — ArfyllJMiirtlis 
D*Arbisny— Esquimaux Acca, etc., all show traces of primeval culture — Mummifying effects of 
conquering upon vanquished peoples :Mongolians upon Mohammedans, Islam upon Christians. 

388 209. Purpose of prolonging existence of withering nations — Conscious life inconceivable 
as the product of inanimate being. (Lotie) — All men participate of inner life, reflect the light 
of life fixed as conscience — ^Value of existence not to be estimated by deg^rees of pleasure or 
grades of refinement. Waiti — Potentialities latent in the soul designed to be universally 
recognized (Leo) —Insignificant threads in a piece of tapestry indispensable, if the effect of the 
whole is to be procured. 

U Ch. Paroxysms off National Liffe. 
390 210. Places where hist, seems on a rush, others where it seems to be at rest — Tranquil 
times compared to recuperation during sleep — lyabor deserves more attention than philosophy 
has given it — Prosperity not to be measurea by means to gratify appetites — Parasites upon 
social body — Laws of reciprocal interaction to be fixed and taught — "Catastrophism* in 
« Geology — Historic law of pressure — National differentiation demands continual adjustment — 
Custom-boimd people, each bears physiognomy of its social body, of the clao, which is but a 
vehicle of the life of its genus. 

392 2X1 • Genesis of distinct national character — Natural law governs history to the extent 
in which man is part of nature — Volcanoes and social eruptions — Stages in the history of 
revolutions — Commotions resembling "law-suits'* are historical necessities. Paroxysmal 
fits explode the euphouisms calculated to extol man in his "anregeaerated** state. Kant — Se- 
duction to false world-theories always ends in destruction of dignity and freedom. 

393 2C2. Insane destruction of human life — Mysterious phenomena receiving some new 
light — Human nature open to infernal infusion — Hypnotism, mimicry in Java. Bastian. — Pro- 
]^ensity for insanity lies close beneath the tender surface of the intellect in every man: Illustr. 
by doable set of lenses in the mealscus; the least displacement in dual consciousness sets in 
rapport with either part of the spirited world, disturbs at least the focus in viewing life. 

Ill Ch. Undulations In Ethnical Life. 

394 213 Oscillations, like Rhythmical occurrences, must be reducible to peculiarities of the 
human soul— Emotions and passions alternatively determine the views men take of life — New 
views to undergo the ordeal of conflicts — One great descent, one great ascent: Sinking began 
with the break of human unity; ascent bej^ins when this unity is manifested anew — Rotation 
upon the center (the cross) conspicuous enough — Simultaneous commotions: Lasaulx — Nations 
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pendulating betw. poles of energy and lassitude — Selfishness punished b^ interspersion of 
aliens —Semitic element, the dissolvent upon decaying masses, to teach nations appreciation, 
of that, whereof they have become indifferent, and to spurn mam monism, sham and effrontery. _^ 
214,* Undulations in the conception of humanity betw. cosmopolitan "generalness'* and"^ 
national self-complacency, are in keeping with two nuctuating modes of thinking which ever 
attempt to embody themselves in soci^ transformations: Universalistic and subiectivistic 
forms of world-consciousness — Alternations in the concept of authoritative rnle—Wiil in the 
abstract sense of geueralness — People exist for the sake of the state: Individual rights subordi- 
nate to the will of the organisation: advocated by Quixot, Hegel — Subjectivism reacts: State 
the product of individiial wills, a contract on terms, separable at pleasure of parties: There the 
ancient, here the modern state — Alternations of public opinion — Seasons of fashions — Oscilla- 
tions of sethetics— Both, universalistic or communistic and subjectivistic forms of world-con- 
sciousness to poise the erroneous views in their attempts to rule true humanism out of order. 

IV Ch. Hero-Worship. Qenias and Taleat Tlie Press. »_ 
215, Who are the "Great ?'* — Regulators of the oscillating world-theories: Carlyle— Con- 
cept of the world's government rendered profane if attributed to pop ular favorites: (Niebohr) — 
Genesis of leading minds— What great men owe to the totality of their respective nations. 
Language — Influence of mental and moral atmosphere — Receptivity to be citltivated first and 
foremost — Duties of society to individuals, punisnmeut of their neglect — In what the wealth 

of a nation consists. ^^ 

2x6. "Spiritof the time,'* Nations have no souls — Definition of ''national spirit**; great ^^ 
minds not developed regardless thereof. Yet personality is not the result of circumstances — 
Apparatus of environments not to be disregarded—Not even the freatest of minds ctaimed liis glory 
as due to himself. Crystalline structure of excellent characters — Talent, virtuosit^r of receptiv- 
ity, skill in self-adjustment to externals— Qenias hidden in the texture of the inner life. It 
partakes of the nature of the conscience ( Kchler)— At this point the -^finfer** procures the 
changes in the directions which human affairs are to take — Genius a failure if not receptive — 
No ouantity of talent can supplant ingenuity — Vividness of imagination, the creative power of 
mina. ''Intuitive grasp** — Arrangement of given matters into new combinations by appropri- 
ate methods. ^^^ 

217. Masses now claim their part of the glory, because they participate in making or un-^^ 
doing heroes — Tyranny of the press. Facility to defame and ostracise the best at the pleasure 

of the vilest — Press a tool of schemers — Shortlived renown obtained by demagoeuery — True 
heroes not recognized until their weaknesses are for^tten — Hero-cult but a sign of the search 
after the mind which manages human affairs through human instrumentalities — ^The radiance 
of great minds grows dim, because they were but surrogates for the light from heaven. 

V Ch. Qovemmeut of the Universe. ^^ 

218. Divine Guidance not to be inspected whilst at work in minor details of history. ^^ 
(Lacordaire} — Purpose and plan underlying, partly transcending hist., as disclosed by the Media- 
tor. Pure mduction couH have discoverea it —Axiom that man possesses ** Vernunft, '* intel- 
lect — Materialistic definition of this faculty: Schaeffle. PIchte's concept of divine rulings criti- 
cised, irm 

219. Problem : How to conceive of the inframundane relation of the Absolute Mind to^^ 
history — Development of history not under laws of natural necessity, but under laws of its own, 
under ethical necessity— Limit of self-development— **Free will ** under "Divine rule." — No for- 
ensic determinism — *immntabllity** off Qod misleading, not to be misconstructed as in dead deism 

— Divine interaction testifies to the incompleteness of things— If scepticism had been rendered 
impossible, freedom would have been nullified — ^The Supreme Will rather works in limits 
of self-limitation and incognito. ^^ 

220. Providential interactions — In migratory movements: To generate new forces to*** 
guide to new ethnical constellations, to benefit subjugated nations by pressure— Indestmcti- 
hility off cultural effects: a historic do^ma — Day of Judgment: the prerogative of the world *s 
constitutional government, presided over by God in person — God*s condescention is not to be 
understood by reason alone. m^^ 

221. Recapitulation: Issue of hist, incalcuable— Schelllns — Difficulties of understanding^^ 
originate in the interference of the bad, mystif ving matters — Freedom is kept safe only within 
the invisible organisation framed into the visible organism of humanity — Interrelations betw. 
the two represented by binding threads running honzontally,interwoven with binding vertical 
lines — Three interlocked spheroids: natural universe, human world. Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth — Happenings under auspices of blind fate exist not — Small affairs furnish the apparatus 

to exercise patience, prudence and trust— Everything hinges upon the relation to the Redeemer. 

SECOND DIVISION: (III B.) Result of History. ^^^ 

Inquiry as to real progress on the line of human happiness — Pessimism as to cultural 
achievements. Helio-spircu and circular motion of progress. Civilisation must have a specific 
and definite goal. Taken under aspects of economic, rational, eesthetical advance and 
ethical improvement. 

1 Ch. Progress under the Aspect of acquired Dominion over Nature. 

322. No law of progress since history is no mechanism — Evolution as individualisation ^1^ 
by detachment, valid — Differentiation and organisation — Nomade-life— Primitive agriculture — 
Rational agriculture — Emancipation from the clod — Rise in the value of labor. 

223. Third stage of progress marked by preponderance of the money power— Parcellation 410 



XXX III B. RESULT OK HISTORY. 

of family- tcnuret— Abolition of serfdom and slaverer, only indirectly caused by Christianity, 
direiUly by capitalistic interestednens— New economical conditions conducive to the welfare 
of lalx>riQK claHses, owinf^ much to increasing density of population— Lib<;rty to a large extent 
the fruit ot hei^^htened productiveness of the soil and of '^ploughing** the ocean — Contrast 
illustr, — Lal>or tn C*erman and Latin nations. 

417 234. Conüuering distances of space and time — History of means of intercourse — Age of 
•peeil— Pacific less extensive than Mediterranean was in St. Paul's time — Globe subjected to 
iuan*H mind— Long course of developing present iron-industry — Lively interaction of all sub- 
divisiona of culture, all claiming title of civilisation; therebv the esteem due Christianity on 
account of its results- I)o the results of economic progress benefit the cause of true humanism? 

II Clu latcllectiMl Advtntafct ga^^^* 

418 ii$* Survey of the field of research, to ascertain the modes of thinking. Schubert— 
Thinking callett forth by promptings to understand nature; mind attracted oy the stanif 
v^H>rUU in the first place — Temple-wisdom consisted in arranging knowledge of nature — 
iienexis of science in astrolo«^— Ancient science never emancipated from priestly tutelage — 
ivrtrk historiography in vindication of oracles. CertiM — Church took ''worldly wisdom'* under 
its care» tho teaching the laity to renounce it — Antique ideas allowed to adhere to theology, 
»>iarriugthe clearness of Christian world-conscionsneas—^Philosophia humana". Bacoe — 
V>e«\lom of inquiry. Detcartet— Auxiliary' branches become specific sciences— Speacer's defini- 
tion of scientific ivfogress. 

41)1 Mi^ Man nowhere finds the affinity confirmed which exists betw. necessities in things 
and in reason — To displace imagination (llackic) is impossible — Spencer's ideas cannot be car- 
1 ie\l out. There is unitv of purpose in all scientific quarters to carry on the humanitarian cause. 
IlICk Pinmala ^eniKlka. 

4;KI 1^7. Raoh form of world^consciousness mirrored, each conform to religions tenets — ^Art of 
tftaaccaicataMtai vilifies human form« maltreats the body in monasteries and torture- 
o^Amber» — No realistic background, no perspective in pictures — Art representing leatiaMBt^rap- 
|H>rt with nature in lamiscape«. l^pfcarL 

4^ M^ Music elexated to express ideal sentiments: Slowly like other arts emancipating 
itselt from temple-rituals and funeral-rites — Stringed instrument»— Triumph of the most 
abstnucl of the hne arts—Independent workl-theories: Art rep r ese n ts them even in their con- 
Aicls— Arts^ criterion:that it makes itself universally understood^Diversity of nations ^proach- 
inn: tv^ unity. 

IV Qk AivaKt la Mlgb-EtMcal Matters. 

4;tt t>^ CuUon» of yoTfr destroyed. t>ecaase a rt e aces were fettered, upon which technical 
riv><Tet» depeiKkahentioa ofDakab ibiy«sai*8«^ disregard of the moral factor** — Ssdal ctUcs — 
Wblic opimon— Ei'rNiiiaitkal ethics^ Legalism -Ckristiaa ethics— History the realisation of 
true maaUtte^- l^ynrs» of legalistic morality. ElWcs rsstt ia rcfifta. 

4:^4 ^^^v fis f m4 ia tcig isa iacH? Religions'sideof cirilisauon cannot be said to develop— 
^'Mau is apt to b< re^v^revl to tnae humanitv by a kind of tfftnt r a tisa"- A moral community, 
"^ p«opl« under rule of viivine law/' whicii is sccnre agminst arbitrarr changes and above 
huMMOSt iMACtiv^a. Kaat — Man s renewal illustrated: crvstallisntion of preciofis stones —Utilitar- 
iaa tns>r;jIiB»Hi votvl of religion, compared to iUxcIing. cold jewels. Culture owes every thing 
^> Wtti^n induences of Christianity — New life from above« ootlined in the changes it procnres. 
«^n experioftetital rvligioo nsan finds himself, aasnred of realisnig his destiny. 

4^ <it. Reasi^ns toe the fjct that "^reltgions progress** is on the decline — Appearance of 
r< p ge «tt tiB|g coatisual ^feat Sp«*tial extent «^ the dominioo ci trae Oxi-ccoscioasaess 
4lw&ys dimt&biäws at the rite in whKh pdittco aK>ral cuTture under the name «»f civilization 
s^weni» "«Jtt—luQeaEttxeneäciL- Ignorance as tx» the inner MlercBce al Ike mmnä aairdiBiani scaae 
ctwBM« the ne^üect tv> ^tfraonise ptety and nMcalitr» God-And worid-cooacioc^Miesd^ which are 
ntMÜuy tsMBKe^— Tbevvmhes attempted to focce this unincatioa. whilst in the natnre of things 
ceäe^:«iMd^ and pof^tKsI •, echictid laatiMliias aie to be kept se^itAnte— The '^vistbje chorch** as 
cvatipüced c^t&e cvrTOS&on ot^ satrtuax -"'Inu^ of the moiuichaes^** 

YA. T%» «artlla ite SMt ai tatKilM. 

V2l^ <5^ Ttte wvc*d s esterxs^ the scite ct g^?ry is frustra ted br the bad — PhenoBaena of 



ifiemak^or^c aatatew Sot jjx s hiidrx^riuce th^t whivh o«ght sot to be« ^xxaevi to 
A:3t «?£ ^3Ä J» :J^^.*ie^:ted ia Sii3^is^^ Ne realised thrvnigh hrm — SuMiaiity of s.ut not fully 
e7(.!tdH:!t^i '.iacI $ie%fatire aarxerse » revxx^iirJed jk» betoo^rr^ to hiai— Totality of creation 
Vua»i >? 'Jeowne c^.•o^,*^:m^i t-,* Jtie resartecte^i — la the tr^asit to rertecüon tl» criestial is 
ütcöuie»! »hich. aisc üiiuaiscsre»! t^^ h» Sfst latÄcesö^ Else the tenibzacioa cf the nght for 
t!hf p^raseäsum >?f t^*; wvriii wj-al'i act Sf iss^red. 
lÄ^ V^o- V:2ji*>;tj wcrtii >iic t^ sym S.*^ -«'f t^ wcrji <.>f trie realitr jxsd rerx J3«f cvrr- — Whnt oaght 
aoc :» ■>? aiusiC liuve ^ssie^i fr»,Tn lararaMruI rrtacrp&fSw ifcaan^iini — rn if i~ Lsa» — Mind 
atustV iihe X* jJecc tö-w^oiI !na:::Äc n tie ^uaxe aic^fe j* *arrcnc*!ra>re 3:jctsr ai£ects the 
TOQoers^e. I^iusc :Mmi :rxiiÄnu,3ed ^-* <ia&^— Njcxre closes r? be arc re! ^ the seaibjLiace. bat 
cvucnues au- '?e tie nest jiie^^'uU» i?i7r^fs»ico ^'C tie subirar^; •»•.:.!:«: tit f2rtiit;fr larr^agsbtlty of 
i«^r*n«c:v/ij - xe^upe^iT^nce -»r tile !^ie•i^al^^— 3c«:'* > ^fTrpvrsr» rvm mtie'^'xaDe »? mtzd's 
aticurj -C'Jii^ÄMuences tt ^iie r-ia>aiucicx*o »r tie osni'.*s — r*^e tSfwmcv — Clortn^ ^cexteof 
^ist^^rw—C^inr'itrCt'a jt t »e C^^ir-ri — CNni-"fe?iifs. Ti.T.s.t — 'Vf'ca.ti'.'Ti -«citfoi-iL^^e^: -Axdxess» of 
anuäe — y^ii! »u'CvHriijce jt tile 3«;'4atL*'ii — Ciier-.-ujive ,-£ sXxi > ca:;«ir^-i. -jicLiiies 
WhtfTince /( iA ::*x trini jcilievemeacs;. 



CONCLUSION. XXXI 

234. Goal of history, realised under method of freedom, under no compulsion, no other 481 
necessity but that of the Supreme Good — Man to brine the secondary good into relation 
with God — The Son of God ever was to history what the meme is in a fugue — Marvelous cli- 
max of the concert ~ Reunion of the children of God's household bringing their fruits — Rojal 
race in its glory — The Kiofdom which ever had floated before the vision of humanity, revolving 
upon the mediator — Historic world, enveloping the kingdom, and the outer hull of the cosmical 
orfaBlsm. 

Concltisloii. 

235. Sacred tradition was put to the test of empiric induction. Savior verified the expecta- **• 
tions of his people — Humanity reclines on Him like cross-vault upon keystone — This work 
claims scientific validity — Understanding of history illustr. by congruity of an architect*s plan 
with the finished edifice — Lo|ic off History — Metaphvsics of history — Gradual impartation of 
Divine life — Developing realisation of glory — Thousnt (not idea of Hegel) as the notion neces- 
sary in itself and for its own sake, is the truth — ^Upon these premises this is not only *'a" Philo- 
sophy off History. 



PROSPECTIVE REMARKS. 



Philosophising upon Universal History began with arranging historical matter in 
such a manner as might be rendered suitable in affirming or assailing either religious 
tenets or world-theories. Because of such inferential use or abuse of evidences thi 
necessity of much preliminary work soon became apparent. The data of history were 
to be sifted critically, sources to be compared and verified. The undercurrent ideas 
needed cautious discernment in order to understand the events arising from them, and 
to test the correctness of judgments formed respecting them at the time of their occur- 
rence as well as by the posterity of the actors. Thus the records of human activity 
during fifty centuries, at the least, had to be examined by our science, now scarcely one 
century old. Herder's * 'Ideas about the education of the children of men," up to the 
time when he published his humanitarian aspect of civilisation, were taken up for prac- 
tical purposes by Von Stein, Bismarck's forerunner in the work of reconstructing the 
German empire. He organised the first society for historic investigation, and he en- 
couraged Perthes to venture into the gigantic enterprise of publishing the '* Heeren and 
Uckert History in Monographs"* Thus the zeal for the study of history was stirred 
up in the Napoleonic period. 

Shortly after a college of experts, such as Chateaubriand, Joh. von Miller, Tenne- 
mann. Neander, Niebuhr and others created the study of ''Sources.*' With the "Ro- 
setta-stone" found and deciphered, the world of scholars became as interested in discuss- 
ioas of Egyptian archives as in German chronicles and French memoirs, or in the 
results of excavating expeditions. But owing to many modified interpretations of 
history as those of Schlegel, Hegel, Guizot etc., each trying to support his preconceived 
view of church and state, the public lost faith in historical evidences. A sceptical 
attitude as to the reliability of the new science was the result. Consequently objective 
exposition was demanded. Even the arduous labors of Schlosser, Weber, Leo, 
etc., to meet the demand, did not afford general satisfaction. One would find them 
either tinctured with deism or too orthodox; the tinge was too monarchical or too dem- 
ocratic, whilst others again would have the historiod facts and figures strung up in 
such a neutral, nugatory manner, that nobody would care to study them. 

The "Philosophy of History," published by Dr. RochoU in 1892, found it necessary 
to start, twenty-five years ago, with clearing the ground in which to plant this "young 
upstart" of systematic knowledge. Still more diflScult it is to cultivate in this country. 
1q our system of education a place must first be secured for this philosophic discipline. 
Our college-curricula are so overburdened as to leave Uttle time for this all-comprehen- 
sive study. Annexes to universities and historical seminaries and post-graduate courses 
prove the fact that historic instruction had been crowded out, but at the same time shows 
the growing necessity of its pursuit. In order to make the revelations of history appli- 
cable to Ethics, Sociology and Political Economy its contents must be digested by phil- 
<^phical treatment. This is an indispensable requisite for the journalist and statesman, 
yea for every voting member of a nation of ''sovereigns" with forms of self-government; 
fspecially at the present time, when public welfare and the perpetuance of our national 
institutions are expected from law and legislation, rather than from the Gospel and its 
application; and when Ethics seem to supersede Dogmatics. 

Where, then, is the chair of history to be placed ? Is this science with its out- 
powth, the Philosophy of History, to be classified with the Natural Sciences, where a 

Wain Sociology offered a back-seat to Clio ? Or with Metaphysics, by means of which 
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Hegel made his ''Idea'' to develop into phantasmagorial realisation ? Theürst chapters 
are to prove,that neither physical nor metaphysical dispositions can do justice to his- 
tory, since as the regulator ot world-theories, it must stand above suspicion of partial- 
ity. History, we claim, is not a cloud of efifervescences emanating from above, nor 
evolving from below. History like man himself, the traces of whose character it bears, 
belongs to both spheres. But insomuch as science as well as society, whose theories 
history embraces, becomes the more differentiated, the nearer the organism of civilisa- 
tion approaches the period oi bloom and fruit bearing; and inasmuch as all vital rela- 
tions become more sensitive, the more the functions are strained under increasing in- 
tricacy, we find that relations are to be adjusted, and labor must be divided. The 
fields of science are to be parcelled out, and special cultivation of each department is 
to be entrusted to qualified workers who know enough of the kindred science as to 
be entitled to co-operation. Each has to take cognisance of the other's labor and pro- 
gress. For it is obvious, that science forms a co-partnership, and no particular branch 
ought to act as tho it held the monopoly of explaining the universe. Each is to serve 
with joy and without envy as an auxiliary to all the rest. Thus by mutual furtherance 
the sciences enrich not only themselves and their contemporaries, but also future 
generations. True civilisation is an inheritance to be improved and to be left again to 
such heirs as are trained to appreciate and to augment, instead of squandering, the 
wealth acquired by the sweat of the brow, and preserved by the shedding of much 
ancestral blood. 

Hence we trust that **The Philosophy of History" with its claim to admittance 
will not be unwelcome to the American circle of systematic thinkers. The application 
for an introduction ought of course to be accompanied by credentials, demonstrating 
its possibility and utility; by a proof of method, a statement of topics, and a sample- 
production of its laboratory. The synoptical statements of the Philosophy of History, 
drawn from empiric data shall be legitimately obtained, and made testproof by the 
judicious application of critical principles, so as to secure conclusions untainted by 
harrangue, mystifications and illusive deductions. A consistent interpretation of his- 
torical facts will then bring to view that original plan, according to which the material 
is reared heavenward into a sublime structure. The design of the ethical cosmos will 
then stand out in bild relief, enabling us to contemplate it as that edifice, for which 
the nations, scattered through the ages and over the whole globe, furnish the pillars, 
the girders and decorations. 

As to the method of construction let it be confessed, that the investigation and 
interpretation of undisputed data of history are not to be carried on ** without prepos- 
sessed ideas". As often as such disinterestedness was simulated, it was unmasked as a 
scheme to beguile the unwary. Any assertion in the premises of **neutral objectivity" 
ought to be met with distrust. But at the same time permit the declaration, that no 
such preconception shall influence our search after the meaning of history, as that 
which vitiated, for instance,the Hegelian and similar world-theories. In them witnesses 
were put to the torture in behalf of the "Idea,* ' until their utterances suited the pur- 
pose of the inquisitor; or they were spirited away, when it was known, that instead of 
yielding to the "Idea", they would confound and disprove it. Such procedure does 
not deserve the adjective honest, nor can it claim the distinction of being scientific. 
Abuse of a predetermined tendency, however, does not prove that prepossessed con- 
victions always invalidate philosophic deductions. It is possible that interpreters may 
arise, who, endowed with the gift of discerning the spirits, like Dr. Rocholl, need not 
engage in dialectic subtleties; who interpret facts conscientiously, just because of their 
pronounced view of life. 

It is to be expected of the historian, that his studies have filled him with a decided 
aversion to everything vicious, because he continually has before him illustrations 
of influences, which prove destructive to the sacred interests of humanity. He ascends 
to the pinnacle of the philosophical observatory into the clearest atmosphere possible, 
with confidence in the availability of ,and insight into, the fundamental plan of divinely- 
human designs. 

The historian, furthermore, from dealing with examples of heroism continually, 
may be expected to possess the courage of his convictions. Is he, then, to conceal the 



Christian standpoint? to avoid the use of religious terms, the exclusion of which from 
philosophical discussions seems to have become the fashion? and to be ashamed of the 
Christ, lest he would run the risk of ridicule ? The historian, no more than history, needs 
to be ashamed of Christian piety, to say nothing about the incomprehensibility of his- 
tory without Christ. Faith does not obscure reason nor obstruct the light of science; 
faidi has no more cause to shun its glare, (which it throws, perhaps, upon some weird 
caricatures of Christianity) than the Bible has excuse for the failings of its saints. 

Bquipped, then, with hatred of the Bad, and with love for, and unwavering confi- 
dence in, the True and the Good, let us take up our study. And not without reason, 
for who wants to find reason in things must bring reason with him. We do not inteud 
to appeal to credulity. Solely the cognition of the Absolute Good and its necessity, as 
represented and manifested in the human conscience, free and unreserved acknowledg- 
ment is asked for in the premises. This necessity itself insists upon the freedom of 
thought. 

The method shall be chiefly inductive. History is **THE" empiric science; it 
speaks from rich experience. Advance in knowledge is possible only on solid ground; 
facts, critically sifted, prescribe the line of procedure ; their import must be carefully 
weighed, before taken into account. Essentials must be grouped in proper connection, 
where they appear to be most effective in yielding a sound comprehension. Small be- 
ginnings are not to be despised. So called accidentals are relegated to the category of 
every-day occurrences, without being depreciated. Nothing is to be ignored from fear 
lest the beauty of the system would be marred. Rather deny ourselves the satisfaction 
which might be derived from a nicely constructed system. Whenever the principles, 
underlying a catena of facts, the nexus between cause and effect is believed to have 
been discovered,then exceptional cases shall not be ignored. A conclusion shall not be an- 
nounced unless the objections have been cautiously dealt with and recorded for eventu- 
al re-examination. More scientific circumspection can hardly be required. 

Mere analysis and rearrangement of data, according to parallel periods or their 
semblance, could be no more satisfactory- to us than it was to Bacon. Like him we dare 
not epitomise generalisations to form practicable syllogisms. We thereby shall find 
ourselves compelled to ascend, in search for the key of explanation, into the realm of 
metaph3rsics, if senses, and intuition, and all indications unmistakably point in that 
direction. 

Alexander von Humboldt, in such emergencies, used to say: ''It does not agree 
with true progressiveness to despise every attempt at deeper insight into the intricacies 
of things by way of analogy and upon the basis of induction, as tho the conclusions thus 
drawn had no more validity than a guess. Nor does it behoove us to condemn the no- 
ble endowments of the mind — now reason, aspiring to knowledge under speculative ex- 
ertions, and then again imagination, that vivid energy of representation, which is often 
indispensable where discovery is to be made, or where shape is to be given to lofty 
conceptions." 

IfHumboldt's acknowledgment, and similar sentences of Goethe, hold good for 
comprehending the ph3rsical world, how much more must it be the case respecting the 
moral cosmos. We adopt the advice as our apology, as often as we are compelled to 
fall back upon intuition; and also whenever we have to refute that presumption, which 
boasts of the ability to explain riddles of empirical phenomena merely through the 
mediums of dissecting knife and retort. 

The mind of the artist, whose fancy enables him, chisel in hand, to breathe life, as 
it were, into the marble, is filled with enthusiasm at the moment of conceiving his ideal 
delineated before his mind, as projected by his imagination. In giving external ex- 
pression to it, he is of course, bound to the most minute observance of given outlines; 
imaginative contemplation does not furnish him the technicalities. But on the other 
hand, neither does the sculptor work out his ideal by mere external measurement« He 
must identify his own idea with the object, and must study the inner character to be 
represented by the image, i. e, the marks of physical life to be imitated by the chisel. 
The same subjective-o^ective identification is required for an intelligible reproduction 
of historic movements in space and time. Unless the historian can transfer himself to 
the stages of a nation's physical development, the real meaning of ethnographical char- 
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acteristics will remain a mystery. The solution is to be fonnd nowhere but in sympa- 
thy, in the inner act of recognition. 

This would lead u» to what is now called Ethnological Psychology, the considera- 
tion of which will be taken up in due time. In the first book no other notice can be 
taken of it, but what bears upon the problem before us and the method of its treat- 
ment. 

Scientists assume that all human affiurs can be explained by materialistic atomism; 

while most all historians maintain, that history cannot be understood, unless viewed 

from the position of Theism. Upon one conclusion general agreement reigns, viz: 

that history exhibits a development of humanity, an onward march, a continual ad- 

' vance toward higher civilization. 

The question, however, arises: What is this dviUsation, which moves on, seeming 
interruptions notwithstanding ? Does it consist in the skUlful adjustment of conduct 
to environments by way of prudent expediency ? Or in the concentration of govern- 
mental power according to the survival of the fittest ? Or in the lowering of personal 
superiority to a common level of generalness under pretense of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ? Is not the prolongation of life the greatest desideratum, so that the baro- 
meter of civilization ought to be hung up in the health-office or in the statistical bureau ? 
Reasoning thus, naturalistic Sociology gains popularity and wins an advantage over the 
Philosophy of History and its metaphysicians, because they can not make civilisation 
so simple and pleasant a task. For they, and we among them, hold that the aim of 
civilisation is such cultivation of character ^ which^ because of the objective necessity of the 
Absolute Goody endeavors to bring reason^ feelings a7id will under the control of a free 
agent, into equilibrium and proper muiual co-operation. In other words civilisation is 
to us that culture of body and mind, which is based upon the cheerful exercise of the 
endowments and obligations, that is, upon the proper conduct of a person practicing 
the duties, which grow out of his relation to God, fellow-men and nature. 

We claim that nothing less will answer the demands upon our science of civilisa- 
tion but the inductive ansdysis combined with experimenting upon the contents of our 
dogma. By this method our science will be made as nearly as possible to correspond 
with the laboratory work of the scientist, from which praise and prayer to the A^uthor of 
the universe and Ruler of kings need not necessarily be excluded. 

All learned men now agree upon the division of the labors of investigation. They 
also agree that no branch can succeed, if it feigns indifference to the philosophy of 
the moral process. Even Spencer saw the necessity of vindicating the evolutionary 
world-theory by a sort of rehashed Hedonism. There must be a moral philosophy 
concerning man's inner constitution and life's purpose. In the realm of morals any 
world-theory is to be tested; from this source doctrines react upon history. 

Materialistic moral brought forth the branch-study of ethnographic psychology, in 
order to show the ge^ms of culture as sprouting in natural soil. 

Nationality, however, is merely personality extended. The true understanding of 
neither can be derived from onesided investigation. Psychology must be inquired in- 
to to explain, for instance, the problem of languages, where it must fail again and again, 
unless it adopts a hypothetical premise to assist in its induction. This illustrates once 
for all, how natural science is directed for advice to a higher council, to metaphysics. 

At once we stand upon the threshold of another world. It is impossible to evade 
questions like these: Can not the empirical field of history be explored without taking 
recourse to Heaven ? Is it probable, that solutions may be obtained by referring to 
another world, since nothing on earth can explain certain divergencies and disturbances 
of cosmlcal, mental, and sensuous life ? 

This will suggest to us whither our inductive method may, yea must lead to. 
Whenever we are obliged to set foot upon the domain of metaphysics, or to make a bal- 
loon-ascension, as it were, into the heights of speculation, we shall— -in keeping with the 
postulates, and in order to keep up communication with the solid ground, and in 
order to keep open the line of retreat— try the relevancy of a hypothetical fact. We 
shall then be in the same situation as that for which the Paris astronomer is renowned. 
Le Verrier's calculation is said to have been disproved by Peirce's equally daring con- 
fidence in mathematical analysis on the occasion of the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
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But Le Verrier's success of intuitive reasoning none the less proves as much as Peirce's 
corrective computations, the value of the hypothetical and intuitive calculation; both 
prove the legitmiacy of applying a hypothetical fact. Methods of conjecturing like 
these, have more than once been sanctioned by success. We may be allowed to refer 
to the similar venture upon a hypothesis in the mind of Columbus. Analysis always 
either requires or prophesies a synthesis from which, as from a coherent whole, a special 
case impUed finally receives its confirmation. The method of taking a h3rpothesis in- 
to service is obviously closely related to that of the mathematical sciences, and yields 
similar evidences: resting on physical grounds, it reaches up, at the same time, into the 
metaphysical spheres. Mathematics is to space, what history and ethics are to time, 
and what all three in the abstract are to real existence. 

The right to propose a hypothesis is vindicated, because it forms the justifiable, if 
not the only legitimate connection between inductive and deductive syllogising. No- 
thing can hinder the mind from calling upon hypotheses for assistance, in order to dis- 
cover an approximately correct view of human life, of its original design, and its final 
consummation. The result must justify the method, when all parts are comprehended 
in one synthesis that binds together the whole. From this unified conception, if cor- 
rect, the parts receive their light and reason, according to our axiom, that the single 
can not \k explained unless viewed from the aspect of the whole, and that the higher 
can not be understood by the lower. 

At every stage of our procedure striking parallels may suggest instructive lessons 
and elicit comparisons between conditions of the human family in former ages and the 
present phases of history as to the woe or weal of humanity. Our philosophy thus 
applied can not but act the part of a philanthropist and patriot, warning against evil 
tendencies, so as to avoid, if possible, such recurrencies as would, by means of modem 
contrivances, prove more disastrous than any catastrophe on record. 
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A. RRST DIVISION. 
COEFFICIENT FACTORS IN HISTORY* 



SYLUBUS. 

A peiBOQ in tbe deTelc^ment of his life p»we through three »tage«. U^^ irtTM 
'gins and continneB for a certain length of time under physical conditions niaii ta 
lasive. 

Then intelleetnal discrimination dawns; he aasertsi himself, and learns to HkiXixwX M*m^ w«Hi4»««Kt* 
s being to the objective world, in which he finds himself —he becimies recepth*e, n^*. «r»*!!**. ' 

The acre of maturity places before him the task of mastering and appropriating 

e external world, along with the practice of selfpoesession and m^lfcontntU ho as 

fit him for cooperation in elevating the natural into the spiritual man is active. 

These three topics first yentilated by Lestlnff and Herder« were utilised In llr««l*s 
aborate int e rpret a tion of history. 

To his speculation on the development of mind individually« and of mind ffenerally 
irouffhout history, he had been led by Fichte« who deduced all beinir from the ** !««> *' by way 
f ''thesis, antithesis, and synthesis.** He^el started his deduction from the **alMM>lute Idea," j.^^^^ NMMt. 
Pter the formula "subject« object (projection), and subject-object" -iMMitlon« opiHraltion, ri««ii».'N»iM.i «rHirlsi 
Dd eotnposure— or "beinff in itself as unconscious; beinir in the act of beoomina or refleotiHl **''" *'*•*' 
ithe form of somethiniT else; and beinff in and for itself; self conscious.** 

ScharlinfiT divested such triads of their vagaries« where the sovereign mind Is imnirlned 
• nnderiroinfir a physical metamorphosis« while at the same time nature Is maintained ns the 
pposite of mind pure and simple. By such extravagant inconsistencies thouirht is mitde t«i 
eveal itself in history« while at the same time the continual npostncy of history fn »m It« very 
Jea renders both nature and history standing contradictions to the '*Idia,** Instead of Its 
xporition. 

Scharlinff in " Humanism and Christianity " reduces the true elements i>f the traditional ,^^^,,,^. ^.^ ^ ^ 
ripartition to a very practical division of the ethico-historioul procesN, via, : Man as det-er- icrmitiMi iit ticinNiTXf 
lined by nature« by his own« and by the Divine mind. Dorner. in tlirowinir the llffht of ^I^X"*' *'" **** "* 
thies upon determination, self determination and predetermination, very ccHivliicliiirly de« 
tribes the moral progress of man (1.) from the state under the law to (2.) the state under the 
ospel and (3.) to the kin^om of God's realised purposes. 

So much has been made evident by the labors of all preceding masters, that the hIstoHe« glZ!1!Jtlfi!!!^Um, 
mpiric world is to be recognised as natural, moral, and divinely human- -mvt In theorderi>f **'*^lJj**f'**'*lf**j 
me, as tho it had be^un with Hindooism and wound up with Hegel's rreat decades, but In ^'^ "«^i*»^-« 
^incident starres of progress. 

This brief sketch may nave suggested, what physical and metaphysical matti^rs 
Qd methods are to be considered in this first division. For, since natural and 
Piritual life condition each other, so the sciences of either province must over-lap 
There both elements approach their union in man. 

Proceeding from physics through logic to ethics, we shall find the truth etmimln» 
4 In the Greek phrase, that •'man is the measure of all things,** representing, as he s«*^^**"^**** 
0^ In his constitution the whole universe as a microc^jsm. We sfiall fiefiold inan 
8 the theme of history, and as its key. We shall discern, that man In ^tiry r^fpeet 
^presents more than the mere material for the eonstmetliw of a sdentillc evolatloa- 
heory, 

CH. 1. RELATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTOKT TO NATUtAL $0000, 
Man is indeed the connecting link between two w^wMs. This happy tipu^n^ 




peech, first suggested by Herder, who had aljv» Iniliated that trfpartltion t4 Ummm ZTaT^ 

ie mentioned above, includes at once the n e c ^i si tt ry Ijackgrr^ind and affarstm U0 

le theatre of history and the att/in upr^n its «ftage« It intifltttM at tkm 

)at two wcH'lds are amending V>f the prjmemi/A t4 his bMft, sinee he fa 

vboth, the possession of the earth, and the inhericanee f4 Heareiu We «ten Mt I* 

idanger of trespaanng oar limits by -^ting, that okan is *4 

^ than rppre<vntlng the apex td that «tnvrtar*. «hMe 

^ing less than the eoamieal nniver^« f'x man* dual being fa nw a M tim I» 

orld of spirits. Hence Herder V0M, muk m ch^ ehilii <i€ t«% 
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Philosophy of late, however, in its endeavor to reduce all dualistie modes of 
consciousness into the one concrete entity of materialistic Monism, has allowed the 
impression to spread, that human existence was to be consigned to the globe alone. 
The intellectual trend of the time was more than favorable to the degradation of the 
Philosophy of History into a branch of Natural science. 

Buckle in 1853 wrote to Lord KiD^rton : ** I confess that lonir a^o I was convin<$ed of the 
fact, that the development of a people is regulated by principles, called laws, which work with 
the exactness of those in the physical world." 

The spre&t geographer Ritter wrote to the celebrated historian Ranke: *'The moral 
process runs in the curves of natural laws.** 

The emphasis laid upon the study of structural geography in connection with the study 
of history, in a treatise read before the Association of Ck>lleires < Swarthmore near Philadel- 
phia A. D.1803),is a sigrnificant siirn of the pressure, which the atmosphere of the time exerts 
upon the modern author and instructor. 

Bleek made mere natural causes account for the fall of Rome. 

The antiquated notions of Herakleitos and Lucretius were revived by the German 
*' Identity- Philosophy." In consequence of it, the oriirin and development of man and of his- 
tory ouoe more were deduced from such pseudo-syllofrisms as " Natural Selection,** etc 

Spinoza had reasoned out, that thought and extension were modiüed states or attributes 
of the same '' Substancs." Schellinir« following this trend of speculation, almost ideutiHed 
the spirit with nature, leaninir toward physical Monism. Hegel improved upon both by sub* 
stitutinsT the '' Idba," as abstracted from the world of physical phenomena, for '' Substance.** 
For some time the world was made to believe that history was but the hypostatisation of 
that abstraction. Hecrclianism thus dissolved the essential value of historical facts also into 
mere phenomena, (Schein). This explains, why Heg^l for the largest part of his Philosophy 
of History meditates upon the Hindoos and Chinese, of whom he makes the most in aupport 
of his theory. He loves these *^ dreaminir Asiatics,** in whom, acoordinir to him, the Deity was 
asleep as yet in order to come to itself in the consciousness of Jesus and the He^lian schooL 
The weapons for the defence of outspoken Pantheism were forgrcd from Buddhism. Much of 
this philosophy reflects its rays in Arnold's poem *'Liirhtof Asia**. Under the proud title 
of ** Theosophists ** some spoiled philosophers now try to displace the Cross by the Lotus. 
How far our century has become contaminated with such phraseolc^y is iUustrated by the 
popularisation of the *' Christ- Idea** in Miss Evans* (George Eliot's) novels which stiU en- 
chant some literary amateurs. Her '' ethics ** are deemed by a rreat many the most refined 
essence of religion, because it relieves one from acceptiuir the truth of the historical records 
about the Crucified One. This evaporated gospel is the result of apply' iuff Hegelian Philoso- 
phy to the biblical facts of salvation. Everywhere we observe, how from that colorless spectre 
^^generalness** the particulars are deduced and contorted into semblance with certain pet 
notions : how from a void vaffueuess the apparation of a copious reality rises up— a f aU| 
morgana. And this furnished the apparatus in which sacred history was to be distiUed into 
intoxicants to the reliffious taste of everybody, into stimulants which, under the iruise of 
science, w^ere to irive stren^rth for scoff inff at faith. Not a few of those claiming ''education ** 
deliirbted to move in such a world of delusions, apinir that quasi -religious attitude of aelf- 
adoratiou. Thus were the earthly and heavenly thinsrs, the natural and spiritual worlds, 
brought to the level of indifference; and the compromise was hunir low enouirh for selfcom- 
placent minds to see relisrious things under that perspective. 

Schelling and Hegel, by force of their dialectics, had commanded matter and 
mind to lie down quiet in that indifferent identity, that chaotic Pan into which they 
had been thrown. Strauss ridiculed that philosophy of identity and unconcern. He 
defined materialism to be nothing but idealism set upon its head, but now turned up- 
side down, so as to stand upon its feet again. As the precipitate of ambiguous specula- 
tion, modem materialism comes under our observation among the residue of other 
sublunar freaks of history. It is necessary to become fully acquainted with its roots 
and ramifications, its lineage being quite natural, and its seasons of growth recurring 
not without purpose, nor without cause. As a reaction against impudent theories, it 
was not the first time that materialism meted out to them what they deser\'ed. 

When the lingering clouds of idealism had been scattered by the storms of '48, 
the earth was taken into consideration Ritter raised geography to the rank of a 
science. He brought the globe to the notice of men, reminding the Germans at last, 
that they had something solid under their feet which was preferable to the cloudy 
realm above their heads. He showed how the various formations of the earth's 
surface exert their direct influences upon the natural dispositions or temperaments of 
men. The shapes of continents, direction of mountain-chains and watersheds, the ex- 
tensions of plains or coast-lines, or river-bottoms, the wave-lines of the isotherms and 
the latitudes— all were asked to.contribute toward the differentiation of the race with 
regard to languages, customs, cultures. A period of praiseworthy emulation was 
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inaagarated by savants like Ritter and the Humboldts. Ether and ocean, strata of 
antediluvian and pre-glacial roeks and forests, the tellurian relations to the galaxy 
and the sun's spots, all yielded their share to enrich not only the storehouse of 
knowledge, but also to increase the conveniencies of life. The investigations of ocean* 
bottoms and of mountain-slopes not only caused the eye to have visions of vegetable 
and animal biology, but also resulted in direct and more practical advantages— 
perhaps the laying of a cable or the erection of a smeltery. 

No wonder that some heads were turned by exalting the utilisation of scientific DMiineof enuosBotto 
research. It is true, that this culture caused a decline of cultus, yet the industrial aione*"** ""***" *'***^ 
triumphs of human sagacity need not to be frowned at; for, the increasing worldliness 
and profanation of life is as much, perhaps, to be blamed upon theological stagnation; 
while on the other hand, the progressiveness of worldly culture in its conquest of 
space and time and masses, celebrated in a series of world-expositions, bears a mark- 
ed feature of ethical import The prosperity we owe to technical inventions and the p^o.perity m chri«tian- 
triumphs alluded to, are so many evidences of the superiority of mind over matter; of fJSiiJÜEaV/Jie**^!. 
the superiority, too, of the Teutonic part of Christian civilisation. ot^bES^'^*' ofrnind 

Still no biology nor electricity will afford sufficient explanation for the difiierentia- 
tion and development of the social or any other organism. Only as an ethical 

Krsonality can man render nature intelligible and serviceable, he alone being the 
tional agent with power to be a cause himselt on account of whom and because of 
whom every thing exists. 

In man alone is to be found the explanation of the great successes of modem 
times, because he* alone possesses consciousness which fits him for universal and 
perpetual aspirations. Without memory, that is without experiences traditionally 
accumulated« it would be impossible to improve upon, and utilise the prior acquisi- 
tions made by the mind and through its culture. 

Now history is to humanity, to man collectively, what memory is to the indivi- HirtwybiohmMiiity 
dual. Without this manifestation of self-consciousness, persisting through all ages, S^^r"'*^ u m mM 
all changes of localities and opportunities, the previous approaches toward our final 
acme of culture would have been of no avail to us. The bcNB^of our high attainments 
might even be toned down a little, if that memory were duly refreshed. For con- 
sidering our inherited facilities and comparing with them our present state of affairs, SSJadJ^.""***^*"^ 
which to a great extent Justifies the complaints of pessimism, we may as well confess, 
that with the means at hand a still higher civilisation and more beneficial results 
ought to have been obtained by this time. 

The solution for which many problems are still waiting is to be expected from 
man's inner constitution alone, and certainly not found in geognostic conjectures. 
As yet by far the largest part of man's own self is hidden to systematic knowledge, 
and the largest part of the human race as yet stands on the low grade of arrested 
development, and belongs to the lowest strata of personal life. Were it otherwise we 
would as gladly give our cordial assent to the great geographer, as we thank him for An«wiiiMof »rri- 
being enabled to enter upon a new line of argument, where the physico-monistic view "*°* • . ». • 
may hesitate to follow suit. 

Evolutionism and anthropo-geography, being entangled in environments, and 
posing upon soil and climate, try to evolve from them what never was embodied in ^nT^enilbtefto'» 
them. The earnest labors of geographers and geologists might have been utilised to **^**" "**"*^ 
greater advantages, than has been done by Darwinism. 

According to the latter, climate, coast-lines, food, or any conglomeration of atoms 
constitute the principal motors and factors of human activity. It is true, surround- 
ings exert strong influences upon the inhabitants. 

But not always, not with the same effects, not at all exclusively. Let us examine. 

Asia is the continent of the most varying contrasts, preeminently adapted to pro- crftieum of «ntiuvpq 
duce the greatest variety of human characteristics. Deserts reach down from high ••°^''**^* 
plateaus to the shores of gulfs and rivers. Jungles, prairies, forests, regions of veri- 
table garden-lands, the highest mountains and the largest peninsulas change off 
everjrwhere. But man forgot to profit by the changes. He remained a child of 
nature, which he could not learn to understand; instead of making it serviceable he 
deified that nature below hioL 
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There, thronirk all affes, we find mixed imiMe« of nomade« and mariners, farmers and 
hunters, traders and robbers, mocruls and benr&rs« crowdinir each other, fl^htlnir and n&icrat- 
inflr. Such ^'friction and mixture," aooordinff to Peschel, **are the main conditions for future 
culture.*^ Friction and mixinflr he takes for the oause of Asiatic culture, while Heffel im|>ntei 
Chinese stagnancy and Hindoo melancholy and inertia to the same localities. 

Wide, waste regrions may create robbers; the Sahara swarms with Tuaregs; the Gobi 
with Tu-kiu ; but so do certain quarters of certain lan^ cities swarm with people not le« 
rapacious and not "down town" only. Nature fortified the people alonir th^ upper Danube 
affainst the unwelcome quests from the YoUra by a pass, called the "Iron Gate", while the 
Chinese had to build their wall against the incessant intruders. Now why were the peaceable 
people in the regrions adjacent and Just as waste, not robbers also? Conwnches and Apaefaet 
squirm through the barren steppesof saffe and cactus in Mexico and Arisona, but the Gaucboes 
are none the better for their crreen pampas. Did the rovers of these deserts ever ascribe their 
savage life to their environments when justice forced them to abandon their favorite oeenpa- 
tion of scalping? Would they have asked to be excused for their savagery, on account of the 
ivild canyons of the Colorado, if Herr Haeckel had met them there on their traik? 
They all have not the slightest idea of the relation between their zones and themselves. But 
all their countries assume a quite different aspect, as soon as people from civilised natloas 
even their refuse, take possession of, and irriirate such regrions and plant orange irroves. 
Since soil and climate and food have been considered as determining coefficients of history in 
forming: human character, why may not rather man form, even transform the character of 
the country ? As a part of nature he has at least the same privileires. We see the theory of 
evolution from environments is allurinir only where it binds man to nature— but it proves too 
much. The beautiful regrions around Nasareth did not produce the model character of the 
carpenter *8 son, as Renan strongrly insinuated ; else why could Nasareth. proverbial for Its 
unproductiveness of any thing: ffood, also produce those citisens who tried to dispatch their 
rabbi ? "Bvolution" would forbid the conclusion that expansive regrions contract the horiaoo 
of reason, whereas it is simply because man continues on the plane of the natural, that be 
never rises to understand, much less to dominate over nature. 

Granted, that the shape of the coasts and mountains of Europe was favorable to 
a manifold culture, while the tribes of Africa and Australia were deprived of such 
advantages by the compactness of their continents and by« the stralghtneas of their 
ocean-coasts. The monotony of scenery tells on the people in their lack of phantasy, 
in the melancholy and monotony of their physiognomies and lingual forms of ex- 
pression. 

Tet all of these terrestrial conditions do not affect human beings beyond a fixed 
limit. 

In most cases they do not suffice to account for glaring differences which lea?« 

the scientist in a dilemma, despite the natural "conditions being equal," as Spenen's 

magic formula has it 

J. G. MueUer, for instance, asserts, that the torrid aones produce sun-worship, and fricid 
latitudes a superstitious belief in grhosts. Shamanism. Accordinir to that theory it should be 
very cold in the Conffo state. It has been often repeated that the grreat Hver-vaUeys briiiff 
forth civilised states, since the Nile flciires as the creator of Aegrypt,the Gangresforthe mother 
of Buddhism. But why does father Nile not continue to provide for the poor Fellaha of the 
present time? 

The three streams of Africa put togrether do not convey such water-power, nor afford 
such rreat opportunities as the Amason river alone. How shall we explain the fact, that the 
children of the former fell behind, and the neiirhbors of the latter stayed behind? On the 
contrary, as agrainst the river-bottom theory we migrht argrue in favor of higrh plateaus; thiak 
of the states and cultures of the Toltecs, Asteos and lukas in Mexico, Yucatan, Quito and 
Peru. Why were the Chinese, why the Arab« at times so expandiniTi whilst the neCrhboriiiff 
Aegryptians were always stationary ? Not because of too many or not enough greogrraphical 
barriers; for we have seen the Indians of Alaska coming: down a thousand miles in their 
canoes to pick hops around Seattle, while the Amason is not used by the Brasillan Indians to 
cross to the nearer Antilles, much less to New York. 

As a general rule, mountains, lakes and steppes did not so much separate people 
as rather increase their migratory inclinations. Yet the Mississippi, Amazon and Ori- 
noco did not accomplish that with which the Nile, Euphrates and Ganges are ac- 
credited. This shows that rivers become assisting factors of culture only, where ad- 
vanced people dwell; to abandoned people they become distinct boundary lines, as the 
Senegal became for Berbers and negroes. 

Buckle, '^raost severe ui)on the extravagrancies of the race- theory,** himself falls into ab- 
surdities. He connects the religrlous character of the Spaniards with imagriuary volcanoes and 
earth-quakes, whereas it palpably had its origriu in the longr strugr^les with the Moors. He in 
like manner oonnectH the theological tendencies of Scottish thougrht with the thunder storms, 
which he wronffly imagriued to be very frequent In the hif?h-lands; whereas *^heolocy and re- 
lij^ious tenets almost identical with those of the Scotch wereireuerally formed in thelow-landf 
and among: the Teutons, not among: the Celts*' says Gold win Smith. 
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Buckle was very aasiduoiui in makinir man^s religion the product of his birth-place and 
nothing more. Pesohel in his Ethooioffy refers to Mexico in rebuttal of this arsrument. This ?iJjlS!J.*liJhS5?' 
is a land of sun-shine and tierenity ; but behold into what dark souls the Aztecs must have K«o«nphiMi «liafKikii. 
evolved« when we read of a collection of 170,000 skulls^ the relics of human sacrifices, built up 
into pyramids in Montezuma*s cosy court-yard« Such exceedinirly unnatural depravity, 
where the conditions were so conducive to refinement! And is the depravity less, or are the 
conditions more unfavorable to civilisation in some street not a mile from the Tuilleries or 
from Wall street? 

In our expectations, roused by propositions like those of Buckle, we were disap- 
pointed. He importuned us to believe his promise of a full account of historic de- oriiinaujreountnet 

*^ were named «fter tMr 

veiopment through terrestrial causes, but he did not keep it. We may name a man ini»«bitonto. 
after his native home, but originally the countries were named after their inhabitants 
and by them. This goes far to prove, that man ever had the feeling of what we 
formulate into this axiom: The key of oatare lies io mao, and not vice versa. 

The proposition, that terrestrial circumstances were shaping ethnical charac- 
teristics aggravated the dilemma in which the scientific expounders of historical de- liSSmflJ^ST'*' 
veiopment were caught We on our part now propose a higher causality of determin- ^' ^* b* 

ing influences. Let us try the astral hypothesis, that line of argument, to which 
previously allusion has been made. It once sufficed the Chaldeans who invented the 
zodiac for the very purpose of disclosing man and his mysterious history. 

History knows of more than one Napoleon who followed his lucky star. 

'Tope Paul HI, according to Mendoza (as quoted by Ranke) held no important of »tTai inmi»^: 
session of the consistory, nor made he a journey, vnthout first having consulted the Me^do^-iuim. 
stars on the choice of fitting days. 

Newspapers, abettiniir the views and opinions of the **creme** of society, contain columns 
of advertisements for the benefit of such of their patrons as frequent the star- readers. One 
certain Sachse ("the Law of Numbers in the Sxcitability of Nations**) with all seriousness 
deals once more in astrologry, demonstratingr nervous sensitiveness by tabulated wave-lines, 
wherein asoeudiniT curves correspond with the increasinsr number of sun-spots. This is ^'^"'^'^ '^ec^f's ati'^ 
**Ethno^raphical PsycholoigT^'' and automatic evolution with a vengreance. 

Now, as the choice of our hypothesis indicates, we are far from denying a very di- jj^^j«'»»««* '^w 
rect action of the whole sun-system on our bodies, not so much through the physical 
elements of our corporeal parts, as by way of our planet. These sidereal relations do 
exist We shall even recur to them and make extended use of them, noticing how • 
the sun connects millennia, at the least, of natural with modern universal history. 

The allusion to these sidereal influences, however, has no other object but to show, 
that we are pointed to a world above where, perhaps, we may flnd causes not divulged 
by terrestrial grounds. By the way we may take the liberty to show also the futility 
of that abortive attempt to degrade man, humanity and history to a mere is,sue of the S^J^opminT^ihlT*^' 
play of matter and motion. We grant a world full of natural influences upon human norbeyond^ 
nature. But as against the view of "dynamics," we stand by our axiom, which will be ^*" *i™[*-, ,o, j,j 
rendered more and more lucid, that the laws of nataral development do oot affect the 
haaan beiof beyoad a certaio limit. 

We shall keep in mind, that the deep chasm between the inorganic, organic, and 
psychical parts of nature on the one hand, and the psycho-spiritual and pneumatical 
sides of our nature on the other, can not be bridged by any superficial subterfuge of a spencer refuted: 
certain scientific leger-de-main. Functions can not be explained by structures, JSKfe^b"**"^*'^*^" 
Spencer notwithstanding. Intrinsically as the workings of the highest differentiated structure, 
org^anisms may interact, (read the old article on "Logic" in the Britanica) life can not 
re^llllt therefrom. Life precedes and supersedes the cells, the protoplasm. 

Goethe's homunculus was a travesty upon the presumption of man to figure as a crea- ookthkb traveaty: 
tor. LiebiiT wrote: ^^Chemistry in all its laboratories can never succeed in manufacturinir a Humuncuiiu. 
sinirlc cell or a nerve or the like, which would be fit for a conductor of the vital power Limiu of nataral 
much less a vital fferm itself/* Yirchow and Dubois- Reymond have endorsed this statement. •<^i<*nce: 

The latter enumerated these seven riddles of the world ; "(1.) substance of matter and ^»"••' ^"***»^- 

force; (2.) ori^iu of motion and life ; (3.) conformity to a purpose apparently preconceived Dtbois-Ritiiukd: 

altho seeminfT unintentional ; (4.) the rise of a simple sensation ; (5.) of a thouflrht; (6.) of con- °*^®" riddles, 
•ciousnes«; |7.) of freewill. 

Why, then, continue to amuse the uninitiated with the dire myths of ^'spontaneous 
ffeueration'' and the like? 

Our axiom, that despite the much popularised and believed dogma of automatic, or 
dynamic evolution, natural selfdevelopmeut can never transcend a certain limit— Ih certainly 
vindicated, even by many oonoessiunti of Tyndall himself, altho evasive. He condemns the JrT**i;ÄK?b *[?/**' 
erection of a world- theory upon so frail a basis and so fraught with error. bMU tu fr«u. 
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We are therefore most assuredly justified to search for the vital and life-connect- 
ing principle in the world above. Is that wliat the naturalists are so much afraid of? 
Why? The presumption of founding a world-theory upon spontaneous generation 
and natural selection certainly has no right to interdict our search higher up. We 
are not to blame for seeking explanation in the metaphysical realm, ^liy should we 
not supimse the postulate to which all indications point: that human acthity is de- 
termined by causes beyond nature as we know it? T\Tiy not risk an experiment? We 
on our part have no reason to fear the loss of our good senses thereby, much less since 
we have sure historical experiences by which to go as pledges of success I 

Suppose then, we set aside the unprofitable and unavailing h>'pothesi8 of mechan- 
ical lawfulness and natural necessity ruling history, and place ourselves on the look- 
out for liberty. In case we should fail in an intelligible manner to prove real in- 
fluences from a higher sphere of life or a supernatural source, setting things in 
motion and manifesting sway in histor>', it would be no disgrace to retreat. 

In Mexico and India and all around us, wherever mankind is as yet shackled by 
nature, and lives in that stage of arrested life, which n^sults from natural develofh 
ment alone, we find human progress at an end. The limits of ascent being reached 
with that point where for instance the Chinaman contents himself to dwell« natura- 
lism loaves humanity in a lamentable c(mditi<m. Even astrological fortune-telling, 
altho betraying the consciousness of better things ahmg with that mysterious long- 
ing of which we shall take notice as a hb<torical fact, only aggravates the situation. 
Hence natural science is not competent to fill, and should not attempt to usurp, the 
chair of history. To philosophb^ upon history means to view life from an aspect 
higher than a kitchen, to look upon the world from transcendental grounds, from the 
supernatural, if it pleases better to call it so, or as we here and there may say. frwn 
spheres transeunt, which need not be ruled out of order as being unnatural. 

Surely, such a standpoint can not disqualify philosophy, nor can it be forbidden 
her. N(»r ought it to be ridiculiMl, if she ascends one step higher, above baffling mysti- 
fications and terminologies so as to gain a free position and the most oomprehensiTe 
range of vision possible. Philosophy is pressed to rise above mere empiricisin, 
which labors under its own present predicaments, not to speak of the difficulty of 
finding itself out of the labyrinths of those sixty or seventy centuries full of the 
enigmas of human affairs which are not as yet irrelevant to us. The Philosophy of 
History does not need to sever her connection with the world and its nature for all 
that; nor to infringe on foreign grounds. If naturalism prefers deduction from below, 
from material premises, to cover or account for even mathematical transcendentala, by 
borrowing from metaphysical a prioris and results, then we, too, may claim the riglit 
to use the path of deduction and to call upon intuition for assistance, without Jeopt^ 
dising what was gained by induction. By applying both deduction and intuition, we 
will test the legitimacy of postulates gleaned by induction, and so doubly test the 
tnith of our conclusions. If we should be arraigned for the announcement of a pur- 
pose, for advocating the aim, for speaking of a teleological intent, we beg to differ 
from Materialism simply in that we seek the very end, which dynamic evolutionism 
puts into things, so that they may have something to swing around in their circles. 
In that which secures the seal of moral development, we hope to find the one thing ne- 
cessary which, ccmceming personal life, we regard as "the" necessity to the exclosicii 
ofany other, in the necessity of the real, the Absolute Good of humanity, L e. the 
necessity of its realisati(»n. 

The aim for which we look, is nothing lew? than the glorious perfection of crea- 
tion. We could not satisfy reason nor comfort the heart with the reiterateil dogma of 
materialism according to which human happiness and blessedness should depend on 
environments and be jeopardised by outward circumstancea We have advanced t<io 
far since the age of Stoicism, as to fall liehind even that We mean to preserve the 
dignityof history and humanity, and not to suffer them both to be consigned to the 
metempsychosis of water-bubbles, as it were, nor the cosmos to a P3rro-technical fiasco. 
Not until tlie naturalistic scientists have adduced demonstrative proof of their insin- 
uations to that effect, will the Philosophy of History hand in her resignation. 
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CH. II. RELATION OP THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY TO METAPHYSICS. 

PmumptuotuneM of 

Because Naturalism conceives matter moving under "laws" of inherent ne- N*tur*iiMn 
ce«sity, as the ultimate cause of all, even spiritual activity, and because it is apt to JJ^ill'^JJ^^^Jpi;^" 
ignore plienomena which it cannot explain nor deny by these laws — it gets entangled j^j[ "tS'JiI!^' 
in nature instead of getting emancipated from it. 

Philosophy of History in the interest of humanity refuses, as Immanity itself 
does, to be made the victim of such drudgery and treadmill business under mechan- 
ical "laws." She ia getting herself ready for the rescue of personality and the liberty 
of thought. Even tho the attitude she takes, may to Materialism look like pugnacity» 
she nevertheless cultivates friendship with the Natural Sciences. 

On the other hand, however, our science must also settle a few items with Me- phuo«. caitivate« friend- 
taphysics. Tliis has always shown a tendency to deprive the natural world of free Är«*^ ""^""^ 
movement, to decry its relative independence, to depreciate its value as the secondary 
gooil, to calumniate it as the seat and source of sin, to despise its aesthetical import. 
From such wrongs nature must be exonerated; it is to be set aright as the mirror 
of celestial splendor and harmony. It is to be shown how and why nature is able to ^^^ ^^ onth..«th*T 
retain and to display these reflections, notwithstanding its changes, its deficiencies ^^IJ^mÄ)«'^ ***°" 
and vicissitudes. 

A false spirituality had tainted the judgment as to the relations between mind Mucon^puon «r natur« 
and matter. It could see nothing in nature but contemptible cosmic stuff, void of ^* ' '*^ «pintiimuty. 
any formative principle. It therefore s^ill acts as though it must take away from na- 
ture the capability of prepariug itself for the reception of new scions to be engrafted 
upon it as tho the capacity for a cooperative process of unfolding itself must be 
denieil to nature. That false spirituality thinks it necessary to wipe out the grada* 
tion of the ascending scale of formations by unduly emphasising Leibnitz's law of 
**c()ntinuity." False spirituality considers the minutest details in nature as immedi- 
ate creative actfl, as tho the Creator himself were pushing every blade of graas and 
WL»re throwing millions of blossoms into waste. 

In order to spare philosophy such absurdities of a mechanical omnipotence, Mal- 
ebranche composed his system of the "Occasional Cause," improving, as he supposed, •occMionan.m": 
upon Descartes. Suggestive and plausible as this system seemed, yet nature and »i^ii^?!». 
mind were so far alienated as to represent two distinctly separate entities running, 
without any parity or community of being between them, alongside of each other 
without ever coming to united action, not even in the human person. Body and soul J.^Je'uuIiTJrtwMn"'*' 
are treated as heterogeneous quantities; yoked together, they never even incite each "'*'** •"'* '"•^'. 
other to simultaneous action. 

According to that theory it is no proof that the foot is moved by the mind, tho imprewion^ from 
the mind be conscious of the motion. Neither are any corporeal mutations, affecting wilhin*L^«^^° 
the moods of the psychical part of human nature, nor any facts proving that the body 
affects the mind, considered as proofs by this theory. 

Physical motions and mental emotions, impressions from without and impulses {i'7J^ u**^"*** ** 
from within, incitements of subjective thought by objects, were dimly distinguished M«S^^''"«>»e"i theory. 
by Locke, and were made, or rather described, as fitting each other by Leibnitz in his 
attempt to correct "Occasionalism" by "Preestablished Harmony." Thus it only ap- 
pears to us as if the body was actuated by the mind or vice versa. For, *1;he monads 
of Leibnitz have no windows," through which any external agency, foreign to them, 
couhl enter or go out so as to affect their internal condition. 

This view, begging the question of having any view at all, illustrates the absur- "M^rhanic, of 
dity of the other side. One can scarcely distinguish this mechanical spiritism from '?*Ii*te'lfi*iuii[^"°'" 
dynamic mechanism. 

The ohl paths must be abandoned and new roads built, whereupon to arrive at the 
soluticm of the problem, viz: upon what ultimate principle is the formal construction Ifv^JfrlndSto liJ^lSJi ? 
of the natural world to be based? Herbert Spencer, -detaining us a little longer at **«"•« 
dN-namic-mechanlsm -in the interest of materialistic monism, answers: Tpon mo- 
tiim! Ami motion, under the subtle proviso of "all things being equal," always moves 
in the directi<m of the least obstruction; it everywhere follows the presupposed req- 
uisites of centrifugal and centripetal gravitation. Every branch of a tree, the atti- 
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tode of every flower proves this truth, says Spencer. The whole fabric of blood-«ireiüi- 
lation substantiates the theory of "least resistance." Science at once is made very 
simple. Ziehen has told us that the whole story of man's being can be explained from 
the structural and functionary components of man himself. We do not wish to find 
fault with this mode of generalizing vegetable, animal and personal movement as 
equi^'alent phenomena, under rubrics of mechanical energies, which in higher c^gan- 
Isms become only more differentiated and intricate. In its limits and its plaee we do 
not dispute the truths brought out by evolutionism, if understood as the unfolding of 
created life. Evolution in the progress of its affiliation or thought-filtration and with 
dexterously manipulated wordings may ccmclude, that everything organic is a mech- 
anism. This is not what compels my organism to the reverse ner>'e-action of raising 
an objection. We enter protest for the simple reason, that taking such a view the 
cognitions of type and design, i. e., teleology, are condemned without trial. 

The doctrine of the purpose is not thiLs, on the sly, to be replaced by that of mo- 
tion; we do not allow this manner of killing the purpose by silence, or forcing it 
brevi manu out of recognition. 

The purpose has a claim as yet upon admittance to the discussion. Many inves- 
tigators find a purpose inherent in every thing, not for itself alone, but for every thing 
besides. I surmise a purpose in Spencerian theories even, if they possess any value 
whatever. According to them the development of the species is to be understood as 
caused so^ly by external conditi<»ns. Possibly organic life may be rendered 
equal to mechanical force. Yet this could not force us to relinquish our conviction, 
that the first protoplasm mast liave beea eodowed with aa Immaaent Impvlsc, ladfeitiit 
some deslfo and promptlof the anfoldlof of tliat protoplasm la aa appolated dlrectkM. We 
would not offer the least obstruction to motion as the constructive principle on that 
score. 

But Spencer's theory, in order to maintain itself and its consistency, mnst deny 
both impulse and direction. Spencer admits nothing but a selfconstituted organic 
mechanism, evolution pure and simple, externally comlitioned by environments 
which, of course, he fin<ls ready made for no purpose. This is the long and short of 
it. This forbids the supposition of any higher or deeper cause outside of things as be- 
ing not only superfluous but also confounding. Immanent design, the reason of 
tilings in themselves equal with their ultimate causes outride of them, and concom- 
itant with their causal bearings upon other things, is denied for no other reasoa 
that I could think of, but t(» get ahmg without the ''Unknowable*' and the *^ereaf- 
ter." But on this line of cheap denial, with argument inferred from silence, and m 
this cowardly manner of dtnlging the question at issue, science turns into nescience. 

By '^design'* the followers of Spencer and Haeckel understand *theeniancipaton of 
the highest differeutiateil organism" fn)m the necessity of the '"Supreme Good.** That 
a new set of rules of **couduct," misnamed ethics, had to be promulgated, so as to es- 
cort Materialism into n»spectable comimuy, or to fortify it with pilfere<l material, is 
a tacit admlHsion of the purp<»se for which the system was designed. By such 
ethics, evolved from the mollusk, spiritual tnith^ were t4» be rendered indifferent — 
and of no purpose. It was to hide the strategem. by which the loss of the Crood was to 
be kept out of view, by which the attention was to be diverted from the manipnlatioa 
of spiriting away the ^'Supreme GihhI." 

. Will («thics of the ovolutioimry briind ever he able to produce, out of matter-motioa 
oomhiiKxl with s(M*i(tloi;irnl stutistict». uu> Huhstitute for what is thus treated with sUent eon- 
tempt in the iiiten^t of " the emuiirii»atioii of the fle«h " ? Not even a counterfeit aemblaoee 
to it. if one known thiit i^eniiine Ethics meatiH more tliau rules for conventional oonduct. 

Some |MM>ple s<hmu to think that, because of the cimclusions jumped at by social- 
ists<, materialism had lost its prestige and danger. This optimism, however, looking a 
little like spiritual afhnity and syniimthy with agn<tsticism. might take advice to be 
cautious. Since we s«h» t»ven deftMiders of the Christian world-theory, staunch oppos- 
ersof Itarwin, S|H»uceranil lla»H*k»'l, c<H>perating with them unawares, in that they 
propagate a nitH*hanicul viow of nature themselves, we must engage somewhat in the 
exposure of tin» ern»rs «»f wn»uif spirituality. 

§4. In order to maintain the dignity of man, the idealists, siding with aseeticisnit 
take the soul out of nature. They leave as little free movement to vegetation, and aa 
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few of the peyehical attribotes as possible to the animal kingdom. Thns a wide sphere 
of organic life is withheld from nature, in which from an impetus given to it, nature 
spontaneously may ascend the ladder of rich development and variation. The first 
cause is continually required for the direct production of creative effects. The al- 
mighty power of the Creator is deteriorated into a sort of world-soul. When it comes SSSS"* ** ^ 
to the definition of miracles, the observation that they never are without a natural 
basis, one and all, is rendered suspicious of rationalistic heresy by that school. In 
other respects a special manifestation of the divine will is alleged for every particu- 
lar and simple phenomenon, so that every movement in nature becomes a miracle; 
hence the significance of the miracle itself is lowered to an every-day affair, is made a 
mere natural fact. 

Weiss, for instance, warms up occasionalism in his mechanical pre.9entation of 
providence which flagrantly profanes the miracles and Him of whom they are to testi- wm«: cbrifit minei« 
fy. A doctrine is preferred of vital force being infused continually from outside in- "*** "o««««»»»"»"- 
stead of attributing so much of vitality to matter, as is necessary to make it serve 
henceforth as the vehicle of that imparted principle, which is to resuscitate the dor- f*^^ " «'»««^ 
mant or arrested life. These ever repeated life-infusions are not quite the same as the 
"elementary (fire, water, air, and earth) spirits'* of mediseval speculatists. The "spir- SSin* 2att.?fd^fl»d 
its" were kept apart from the elements whilst the elementary substance was looked nm to £.'^9^,40!^ 
down upon as something not only lifeless but opposed to life. Even their susceptibil- 
ity for becoming vitalised is ignored, their adaptability for glorification denied. Mat- 
ter then remains to be regarded as that which— oot only In the state of final floriffication, 
tat also In the present state of existence, oafht not to be. Matter is taken for ir- 
rational stuff, for a sedimentfury refuse without any meaning, as being of no use, nor 
of any account whatever, which therefore can not and need not be understood. The 
latter sophism— corresponding with the denial of the spirit by nescience, in the way 
extremes generally meet,— is made the excuse for dropping the stubborn thing as un- 
worthy of further consideration. 

Now all this caution to ascribe as little as possible to nature in majorem gloriam 
del; this injunction as to the relative independence of nature by which it is attempt- Mitoonocptioii of th« 
ed to restrain force to play around matter like a fiame around a wick; this reluctance dw^p^^id^ 
to grant animation to nature, which nevertheless continues ascending upward in the 
physico-psychical constituency of the human body, results from misconceptions of the 
human soul and of di>lne omnipotence. It forms the rightful opposition of conserva- 
tive theology against pantheism and materialism, both denying the personal, living 
God. But it betrays, at the same time, a poor opinion and narrow view of, and little 
faith in. Divine Providence, as tho the power of the creature would detract part of the 
authority and honor of Ood, as tho nature might become too much for Providence, if 
man and things had a real soul in common; or as tho man's immortality would suffer 

under nature's participating in the souL This fear of irreverence, or of curtailing 

the almighty power, or of giving room to pantheistic inferences and imputations, this tÜ^hS^tETS«^ 
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super-cautiousness is, what caused our friends to meet with the opposite extreme in y^lt^^J^I^'^'^^ 

the mechanical conception of the moving and formative or constructive principle in 

nature and history. The dynamic-meciuinicai view cannot, and pretends that it needs 

not, to know the "Unknowable." To that view things spiritual are of no purpose I 

The pnenmatlc-meciuinical view profanes the miraculous and direct interventions, 

and the purely spiritual manifestations of divine condescension in the manner shown. 

It cannot understand the good-for-nothing matter for which at bottom there is no use 

which is of no purpose I M.terUIUm and pan. 

Materialism and Pantheism attribute divinity to nature; erring idealism, a ÄrlJl'rftÄ'iS an* 
psendo-spiritaalism or asceticism divests nature of a life of its own, tliat is, of the capacity for TiS^'^^i^^ 
dlvlae immanency! **'''"• '-«^•«»«t- 

It is plain; both modes of speculation,— the dynamic and the pneumatic mechani- 
cal, the one in the interest of matter, the other for the sake of mind— create each a 
different conception of history peculiar to itself. The views obtained from such pre- 
occupied standpoints bear not only upon the philosophical interpretation of history, 
and upon all its auxiliary sciences, but also upon every-day life. 

Dynamic contemplation of nature makes things purposes in themselves (geld for 
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CH.IU. f^KM^iL 4£ USn^at'lSHEO F80« .«%Ttt4L 

uw'jMl ♦/»ifiij nji-li '>■•>••«..;;:;-/ :;>*• jn^^muz, *'i Ih^ w.^rd "Iük" 

«f »lb* . .. r,. .1 •-iiyi^«w*ü//A. AA*«/ «-tM».«/^ ■«» */, •/f^\.i***' «Ij*- ffwiit* «jf l*Mrin*fT toR«tD;rtä. wirk a# fiboie of Mm»- 

«»A M«A i^/i ««/««^«icji-fj t^^A« r^Jji* <Jt»Jj f«/r iifi «ft<ljij*f(ij('ijt o« liie truth vhidi eack «cdu tocitth' 

f ^/V ,*j ' ' . I. • .1 tiif$t*ifitti*if>n*i/,u u, ^UiAUnimtt fftfrt/^n • fij(^«> of tbouirbt ffravitata». aud to wlueh vpare 

.•■.,.ij. in. I.. }f«4|«l^4iiH'yf «iiM» firudt/'A ^t^uU^'fl ißt^r^ßttukUty ba» iul%'atioed t^j be fonnulat«d iBto~Elk- 

llVil'iV. . ii''.V,l'.' n*ftfi**t*hi* nl l*mi*iiftlff^y 'Shf i« 4 «T) » «'I'^fiii«'. new auxiliary to oar •rienee: «ad theciil- 






ilvMtlof»of tlij« «^'w »i^M-iMlt^ «a if««|M«l of •ififrnlfirniiriiittcauoe. From the 

««'.'.. !. \ ,.'.j i^ii'.Ti.oi ''f ''"f w/iil a» M«i )f«44»Mliiah«M| «-«»titjr tb«* iil«« of a "national character." of a " spirit of the 
11. .«...1 1. 1.1. 1., ^..'j tUuum fjjiM'b b-M Oi^'v/flTMifi"» '/f ibr fifiify of the whole buraan family could aeareeij hav» 
ij.uMi.i>i>i i..Mi.-h» Imm.-ii J'*|#«wt4^|. 'Ibu* thf iMit^r »«|fMr*biJly «mm mnintaiii«*d. we owe to the precantion wl 
I'.li^V.i!'.''^''''''''' «"»«<" I«"*!' '*" it$**i»i$4tUt^,rt i,t J^'ibiiitx tin w«*Il a« the "creationiiun" of Hi 

m-iumI ibi'lr iffHitdliil««« «bf oiii' in ' i^rioiT^tablinbifti barmiyuy." the other in 



|Ni>i'b«il<#lf>- 

Hpi'iikiiiK of rri'iiti'tl lifi% wf* know of lint two manifestations— natural and pcr- 
Moniil Ufi«. 

Kiili'ilniC Um« doiimln of nutiirM wi* an* ready to mtH't the objection, that die 
IiiihhI tftoiind 111 whlrli inln«! Ih pliiiitiMl, Ih not to l»e n^garde<l a» a substance with im- 
MUUMMit vHiil f|intlllli*H, hill liM (b'Htliutf of lifi*. as dead matter. 

(If roiiiHi«, hIiic«! wi' Hie iicniHtoiiied to have movement implied in the notion 
.Vl-irirRh^ulS^^^^^ ••life," iiiiiiloKoiiH h» llvliiK ('I'eatnreH, liiorKanie life can not be called alive. Yetsinee 

I"* ' niolloii In iltti ihoHt eoiiHiileiiouH Nymptoin of life, we can not help calling the composi- 

Mr^Mii.» ..I II,.. iMu. iioiiN iiiiil eoniblniiiloiiN of eoHiniral diiHt latent life life Ixmnd up a» it were, confined 

eoinpieNHed, lei aided, or (an we will use this term henceforth in this sense) arretted life. 

OiHiinlc life In iiierelv ihe lift« latent in matter disengage<l, life set free -as nv 

UNO the phruNe In eheiiitHlr.v life dtdlvered fnmi its Cimfineiueut. F*or all these rocky 

uinHNeN, foniiliiK Ihe fniiiK^work of the ^IoIh'. all the difTerent strata, sediments, alia- 

\hil de|MMliN and delintun tlrlftln^rs are the store-nNtms for all organic life spreading 

Ol M.4i«w iii^ I* ».«I **^'** '***'*' Nurfuoe. Mtire than that, all thi^se nnissive storage-batteries of motionaet 

Vu^^^'V" '"^"" **^ eiH»lhclent faelnrs In all historic ev«»nts. The wlude process of ••becoming" or ••com- 

(ntf to" lite, and **to li\e," Is condltltuiiHl hv them. In these dormant powers the ^'Ani- 
M>..iiou I ..•«,. v,»^ m mil Mnndl" U l\lnK iihUm'P, as it were. If we stHMik of sixmtaneous growth of ani* 
ii.a^«i....«.wK \\\i\W natnie; If natnial phenomena are iH^rsonitUnl in imgaiik^m, and if ideals areny- 

IH^taltMHl b\ riato and lle^seU then more than si*ientitlc Ügures of speech, more than 
landom invtioal phrasivs \\w express^nl. 

VotaVehfe in this wider s<Mise is altO)^'lher appropriate. For, looking upon 
Ih<v4«' Mvm\u>£ "Ufoles.V' masst's, we tlnd them in sviuiKUliv and in ctintact even with 
\he pUnoUix sxMem. We ha\e terrestrial life iKirtakin;; of the astral. Sidereal life, 
uo\ .-«> M\ud (owe but \\\ well ariioulatM pulsations ivrvades« animates and agitates 
Ihe K-\\M ot x^ii i^U'lv. Ma»:netio tluxes and chemical indari^dtious vibrate through 
'v*!?r./. .\"T, Ihe ivAii*i. iMUNiiu \\ W K\\\i\V<^ And men le iiemMe. Hence in this :<ense no part of 

\hc umw.M* \.4i\ Iv im:i>:uusl .-»s \v»id o( \\U\ cIm* ii wvuild Trpre^vni a nonsea*^; it 
wvuM iv^v,.4'.v. uv.*.i',:v'llu*^'i'. iv!,r.u*u.-4! ,uil puri\VMlo>s. Hut ;i> ««»»im as the material 
%viv.\w..'.'.^^ H'.v x-\'v.v-\ i^aI .*^ ^^*:■,•.•u^\l. ^cpvcxMsl v'T .iTTt^iol life. Ufe N>und up like 
\ vjc ■ \ :'.:•'.»:■/*:' t '..'.*, N ,i*,'ä\- **. i '. <\ . : ''. .■ \% ^•. u »> N v. * v.i ^^ '. -.i : : ; '. : ^ i M e, l^c« «mes an Individ- 
v-A * A^ '. i ^* V • V. ^^ *■ ■. *•. • * : > ^./i ! ,i • V. ■ :•. : .i *. v* * ".v - j' " v ".i .5 \ : ' > !\ \ v calletl fierce, world- 
M'i : . : .t^* : :\\> -v. ■■. ^ ^v v ' . ^- v : ; > - V * ■ .i • ". : . - •• ;: • l : " -. -. ■ . :; .* mundL *^ what yoa 
V Av^i. ^ % a:..:. 4 ." ■»:* i i' ••• > ' '.\-^ ■. > :-- vi^^»ic> K< nature: it is 
.. A'.vl i. V 1. ■- ■"•. ,>'V :• V v.-..i^:x v..4:.:-v a ."::ar> nazweat entitv. It 
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has caused many a portentuous change in the world— not in natnre alone, hnt in the 

chain of personal lite, in history. Where, for instance, would our coal be gotten from 

if it had not been for the death-struggles in which an eon of existing organic life 

expired? And what would civilisation be without coal? 

The choice of our designation "arrested life'' will vindicate itself throughout our 

discussion, if it is kept in mind, that in this deceased, dead matter the very nascency ^taSll' *S.^3h52 

lies dormant, those potentialities which make the plants grow, just as it awoke when uv^Ln 

the plants were called forth by the command given to the earth. This "dead" mat- uy'^uu^ihoughi^^ 

ter conveys the very potentialities which restore health to patients, which help to 

build up the animal body, and from which— the hnman soal arises. Remember always "nebeneinander- 

that this world of mere elements, of dormant life and objectivised (Bowen would say ii toeTÄw/" 

hypostatised) thought, is to be set free incessantly from the form of a mere aggregate 

(nebeneinander); and is to be led up from the state of detachment and opposition ThehrorMofobjeetiTiMd 

(auseinander) into the state of pneumatic immanency (ineinander). It was on the from'tatt^^^^^n«. 

suggestion of this truth that the notion of "Consubstantiation'' was discerned to have v!l"iu^^^^SiU'^ 

once been rendered emblematic in the Eucharist. imaumency. 

Nature is to be delivered from her confinement or arrested state, so as to enable 
her to receive new impartations, and to produce, under harmonious cooperation, a rnVi^^^iHi^^ 
condition in which the created but nascent life latent virithin her can prosper, pre- '""** **' "" TSSITu. 
paratory to a next higher form of existence. Step by step the same process of deliv- 
erance^after cooperative preparation for receiving the impetus for the next higher 
unfolding of life— is repeated, life in general always remaining intimately connect- 
ed in all its interrelations, even with the lower stages passed, in whatever shapes the 
higher formations assume; so that even astral life remains identical with the stars of 
our flora. Thus developing life differs in the degree of its metamorphoses but not in 
essence, so that upon each higher notch on the scale of ascendency each individual- 
ised or differentiated part of general life, in connection and cooperation with the 
whole, may become the receptacle of the higher life that is to come. This is the 
truth of evolution as far as it goes/ and several times already we have conceded this 
with certain reservations. This is the truth underlying the inter-relation between 
natural development and ethical selfciQture, between religious sanctification and 
resurrection. In every stage the individual entity is to keep tip the connection with 
all the preceeding lower stages of life, so that even the earth is obliged to cooperate The truth underiyinc 



natural selfderelopmc 



in that preparation, by which the reception of, and transition into, the highest forms »d'^ethkai i^e^t 



tOTO. 



ot the final state of glorified existence is conditioned. 

In emphasising the identity of all created life, we are well aware of the purport identity of aiicreat«i 
ot the statement. We do not discriminate between the animation of the crystal, the "'** 
Uly, or the ruby-topas humming-bird, or the brain of man even— with the proviso of 
eomse, that this connection of the intensified natural life in the human soul with life t„ g„.„ doe« noth^ 
in general does not include the human spirit, because that does not belong to the 1,7 Jene«* iST*****"* 
realm of nature. / 

But the natural world in its various stages of delivery of formative life, from the 

dost in the street up to the intensified, individualised life in the soul of man at the 
nnith of natural animation, this whole royal road of modification and elevation, in- 
eloding the galaxy of fixed stars and the crown of queen Victoria— we deliberately 
eoQgider as a oneness in substance and essence. 

Nature is life in its entirety, a subsisting reality, manifesting itself in countless Katuraiwe m 
selfdeveloping formations,— images,— which represent the alphabet of God's imprint- iy^^'^Sit" **** 

•d manifesto. belongs to nature 

We termed the one, the inorganic part of the visible world, compressed, "arrest- 
ed" life. And now we assume the right of designating the whole animate] world, 
from the crjTstal to the human soul inclusive, as such ''arrested" or retarded life, 
^eh from stage to stage is to be delivered from the confinement, awaiting its eleva- •ph«ra?t "mn^tuAmäi 
tbn to its next higher sphere. This allegation may seem audacious, extremely para- 
doxical, but we warrant due explanation and are confident of general consent. 

It must sufilce for the present to be (mly reminded of tlie other great enigma ^^ ^^^ 
which hovers about all physical and etliical phenomena in this world, which is imin- fp'jjf'^'* »""'^^ »*»*•»• 
telllgible to minds as yet in the Jower state and which become intelligible only to »»avinVpI^ inSTtiie 
those having passed into the sphere of pure God-consciousness. ^t^oUHHH! 



/ 



\i IilVEBrilTY IN rXlTT. 1. A. CH. IH (6. 

Aiui riM«! «-«• l>«f r«*miri<IM of thut irmtioiial Homethinir. whidb from tfa« "spirit-Und.** 
Jmi.» "irUM^Vri^. ••nil«! •!•*• oIImt world, n-wht-m into tlie kiiiinlofn of tli#» hiimiin mind, ever iiucticatiuc turbo- 
«ii.,ilt-i «*..fM iiii'. ti't« Iffiiif« w litfli UN yi-t H ill fritf im fiiiM'h to thinkuf V— und which will remain unintelligible until ii 

f'Of||i-a 111 «•«IflfllCt with I'llllHMlilMl hoiiii«*NM. 

H <i. At t hin liiHiaiit wi* filter th«* new sphere previously ]iiiit«d at, the world of the 
liiiiiiiiii III lud iNTMoiial life. We enter at tliat iiioiueDt where the acme of eFoluticqi 
mill rlpeiieHH, ileiiioiiMtrHtiiig the oneiieHrt of natural life, is reaehed in the hnmin 

HOlll. 

At th In Htaife nature ce{iH4*M Its conditional self development. Natural life is ar- 



HtN»*» ••» ^pl^m^mäl iii» 



Miil>liiil •• If ill «iil'-it 
infill ti-iii liu« II* m III« III 

!!!!.J.!'r h.*.'''!!'' i'i"i" restiMJ. Man has t(» tnke up the task of influencing nature and of elevating its life, 

that is. riHleeiiiinK tliat natural life which liecame arrestefl on his account. 



mil-»! Ii( fill M niil "t 

Mitii nhiiM' Ukh It IM- 

Hil!iir«Ha llV^.Tl i"»r.i.. We s|N«ak now of the huinaii soul as mind, in which we meet the pemonal spirit, 

roiiiiiitf as a new end(»wineiit from alM»v(*, long before Pentecost This spirit lakes 
|NisNi»Kslon of that soul which evolved fnmi below, coexisting and oonsubstantial with 
the InnI,v. 

That soul had become the inner, the liberate<l and intensified life of nature, «wp- 

arabh*. but as yia not dist'iigaged, fn»m material life. This soul is still confined 111^ 

but now In that form of natural existence, wherein nature accomplished her prepara- 

..H. o.- thMi for entertiilniiig the spirit. This intensifie<l and individualised unit of natural 

uL"«'7MihiiIi.lV!!i.i/ lift«, the hiimaiiisml stMil is ciH^ssential If not consubstantial with the body. Separ* 

iMilrJi7Hi.V.n'.UiHi able from it. yet without silvering itK coniuH*tion with the totality of physical exlA- 

'**'"iUM MiNit. vt\v%\ this s«tul is subjoined t^> the new, the other oneness or totality of the spirit 

The moiuis *' Nature." bv its repn»sent<ative. by proxy as it were, through its highest or 
most liilensltliMl oss«>nce. the human soul, enters with the 'Spirit into an inidi<«Dluble'* 
union ill man. 
!i!;!r; ^^r.^lTuiT. At the moment of the lm|mrtati(m of this higher life the natural part is in the 

i'!v^v.i«rilVi-V,'r,'»lI |u*sslve or receptive uumhI, the««pirit ahme lH»ing active. 

*'*** ***•*"" "Hie imtural imrt. the s<»ul now IxHnmit^s mind, or rather to say : personal life, in 

coutvaKi u\ the mouas or unit of natural life in its geiieralness with which it is to per- 
WK..0 ,>-«,- »i« l»«*tu«te its nexus, nevertheless. We now ol»st»r^e a spiritual nature Kui generis. 
r,*,v rV,r»,"" W"*' ^^ **'* "human mliul" we have tlie ci^uition of a world of emk>odieil spirits, a very sub- 
stantial and (vncrete spiritual world. We have, in fact, aside and above and within 
the c««mple\ \^t the natural (>«Knuvs another well organised system, the embodiment of 
an inhioa) cxwu)i>s. 

I«ul thi< latter i< an entirx'ly different« a unique world in itself. It is the worM 
of hi<tor> pn^H^r. the world of |vrmanency, 

\ouder the «H^^iU. metaphorical !> s|vaking, wher^ the single waves are muhing 

but emeixi^w and <ubmenrin^ tnuisieut ap|H>aniuces, always |«rt «if the wh'^de. never 

rj.T.* ...'* .*!. • Uwmr.v* AMMot*',«ii: in or for ihemM*lv,>s. Kor in the world of transiency in that 

«\<4M IvKaw uK^.udiui; ivr^mal life. Ui'thiib; had a pur|^«v in itself: everything was 
\«l**n.li\l ioT s^-tv.T :hiujr eU»: il» fiaal p«rp«w of all was aaa atoae. 

l'.\ 1 V ^v^J^^nal «v^rl**.. Ui^w. t\ioh uu:: ^..ls a puri^\<e in itself. Here wt? are in the 
S^>r'v >fc^,^••.Y ^c^ S''^»'*i*' "•^*»t i* s;v.A'.:t:v.*. t*» .'iss^'rs its«-lf. where it is relativelv in- 
* »^-^^v^.-jli-:« V;*,A<wuoV. AS ^^i»:>l\\i> is *u tultiilujk'. wMch ni4> p«;:»«^*^ or- 1«^« itself; 
..'. ? .'. v."- '. ' viv^-» v^s^v.'V'**'^' '^-^^ v.v.*>vr<*' ;■* i:s nsr.:'.. ^r !u.i> ci^r i:-*'.! i:p ;» nature and beci4ne 
' " " ■ A ^p*. .■ NV. ^ ^ *. : . y^ V : > . i*. :■ '.s >» ■ IV.?' N • * > : V, * . ■.::'.<»:• '. ^ >» \ . r r ^cfcrHes? \A *^viething el» 

.-:. .■.'! '.*'; w*'- ':\ ;x^>o^j*e* a ^a'.v.t v. V.< «v. *.%.>;, v.:. 

*. ' :\:' '.'^v: s^;"Y «< tei at C4w«tiat. material aait. «herd« Ike siagia catUkf are 
K< Vi- 4i7> *"*>:rt*; l*.i :\: >ä- :'. : -^ ;>>» "a" '.:'•: •« fi*l a fcrial aaiiT la «ftkhthe 
' iiiii>-«Att'H »atsist »ax-«^ w^^nAi V.:v.> *.v. ':\r r.,^v.7i". w-'^^i maietial unity un- 
;•," . rv..v" v*;-v ."» . %\,.: ;'!';• s'-"'"-^- "**■ ■ ■ "• -^ ;>>« --i'- --^ r Qä?<* *'< fivmalui- 

*•• '**" " "* -x J ;• .; . •. - : \ .- .- * 1 • ■ •. 1. :.•:: vi'j.'l w«* ««ihitantiate 

>• .f .' >» . ■ • . .1 - - ^ V. .■^. - -.v • i- 4 ,. ,; 7*r»*af o^f-su N<*»iiie 

ii.i - I- . •>. •.•:'!.-( -I '. - . -■ . -w.-;.! v!>* occ«rri-nac- 
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I. A. CH. m. § 7. PHYSICAL ANALOGIES. 16 

§ 7. What are such analogous forms, the so called "physical analogies," in which 
the utterances of both worlds are alike? Both, natural and personal life are ruled by .. „^^ AMAumm "-, 
the same principles of polarity, as for instance sympathy and antipathy, manifesting S^^^rM.; Meh 
themselves in the affinities of minds, just as much as in the affinities of chemicals. ».i^t^i^l^TLaf« 
Upon the theatre of either world the powerful laws of attraction and repulsion, of ad- woSdr^Mh^JliSKS* 
liesion and expansion are enacted. We speak of accumulation and concentration, of f^Sf "****'*** 
assimilation, digestion, circulation and decay in a mental as well as in the physical 
sense. We speak of exhaustion, restoration and propagation, of losses and gains in 
the^same way,— each the reflection of analogous and congruous processes in the 
world opposite to, yet immanent in either one, each with reference to the ethical pur- 
port of the procedure. It is just along the line of these analogies in which that pre- 
paration of the lower part of personal life is tobe accomplished, which conditions the inthetransMttoasof 
reception of higher life-infusions, and the transition of natural into spiritual forms ^t^i^^dreti^teneM 
of existence. In the traasactions of personal life natural circumstances find their Ji]fJ<IÜll!'*^** 
final purposes furnishing in the meanwhile the material for building up the ethical 
ascent 

In both worlds, the natural and the moral, we have the same laws of growth with 
its refinement, thrift and improvement; or of obstruction, retardation and death— ac- ^!Mr^^MbiS^ 
cording to the use or abuse of faculties, according to the attention paid 
to opportunities or their neglect. In both the same effects of repeated 
actions upon formations, developments and deformities of habits, opinions, 
fashions, characters. In both the same demand for either freedom from embarrass- 
ment or for the necessity of compulsion; the demand of system, of discipline; the same 
perils of becoming crippled; the same sufferings of separation and deprivation, and 
the same participations in merits or reverses, because of the solidarity of interests or 
default of mutual obligations. In both spheres the energies are either augmented or 
become inert under almost the same conditions. As it frequently occurs in nature 
that homogeneous masses consolidating gain force with dimensions or intensity, so 
thought increases to become an idea of overwhelming and almost irresistible power 
in proportion to the enlistment of new enthusiasts. On the other hand, we find in ^ifüTbSKÄlJi?*' 
both spheres increasing indolence and inefficiency from neglecting or suspending or ^- *• •' ufeTi "'in.' 
snppressing the exercise of organs or faciQties; from lack of concentrated and deter- 
mined effort; or from deficient encouragement, cooperation or discipline. It is aston- p«rtteii»u<m in daMrt* 
ishing to find the same causes of diminishing vitality to the point of exhaustion,when- j J^j^^n^, f^^n, 
ever the delivery from conditions and laws occurs prematurely, when restraint is neglected or «up- 
removed or support withdrawn, or when accustomed relations are abruptly changed. Sf ^Siiti«^*^^ 

Dimlniahinc viUlity 

To an obaenrer there is nothinir now in all thig; only we seldom apply sucli confirruitiesto under premature de- 
•ocioloffical problems. While posing on conservatism, we malce a virtue of laziness and show eonditlonT *^ *° 
apathy to pro^rressiveness by doin^ aU to obstruct it, or else abuse it in heedless or dansrer- ijuight into mch eon- 
ous experiments. Rise and decline of states, eruptions and subjections amon^ peoples, owe vraitiee too Midom »p- 
their effects to tha same polarities which regulate tension and equipoise in nations as well as probiemr^ ° '^ 
in nature. 

In this connection of nature and spirit by virtue of personal life we see the reci- Reciprocity, and 
procity between natural and moral laws, and their validity and objective authority St ?f *naturä^"^ 
revealed. *"d moral law. 

Recognizing the union of nature and spirit in this light elicits the much debated obK^tor/char- 
cognition of "duty." This union of body and mind in man implies that both have to acter of "duty/* 
take care of each other under the penalty of separation, called death. Solely from t^fjing'^SSLJ^ 
this task of maintaining and cultivating the unification. Ethics can deduce the first i^the ^u^I^Lü. 
principle of duty. " 

It was upon this plain axiom that Domer at last succeeded in demonstrating the 
objectivity of duty and in establishing its obligatory character beyond controversy. 
We here see how natural law executes retribution in order to maintain the authority 
of the moral laws, in order to keep up tlie conditions under which ahme higher life "»y».»ffL"J* •^*f^ 

^ oenlfe^tetions of lb« 

can be received. We see how and why all law is one, and why the physical and eth- **»• uw h«rmonhe in 

'' J MT J «tlmuUtlni tbere«ep- 

ical manifestations of the same are harmonious in their intention to stimulate suscep- jJ:«*y '«' «if oo«*" 
tibility for the higher gifts, to create the desire for the Absolute Good, and to set the 8«uwma««e. 
will free to acquiesce in the necessity of that good. 
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tPrumtn'Htä U»r th«? If rat tim« oall««i public attmitioD to this ecmffmitjr of thr natnnü law 
Willi UfmuUi iHtt Ut Ituvif tmid "iu"- -tb«f «pi ritual morld. But Butler bad Umg before hin 
«how II III«« way. tifhMtTtnwtrUfr aiid Schelliiuc had frlimijaeii of thia ffreat eonrurrenoe. ao that 
fM/w f li<* armiitd t*»r a in«»r** nyaff-mati'!; «xhibitiou of ita iuteraetiou is explorable. 

AlttMWfMr r«*aM(»fLH JiiHt ((iv^nr wt* inKi.«t up^m the eraipntial difference betweni 
till* two worMH of rn*atwl life, natural and Kpiritiial, as focused in man; yet in refer- 
fiH'f. Ut till* f^irrtiiiiHtaii<r«'H cinvMiUminf; all eartlily life, thofle facts occar, which offer 
HiK'li MtrlkliiK rHM'iiihlauc<«M an arn I'mimeratnl akxive. and prove the mutual adapta- 
hllity, till* Inti'ractiv«^ n*<'iprorlty and proHiN*ctive unification of the two worlds; }pi 
wliirli uri« alMi apt to niaki* nature and Kpirit to appear identicaL 

llf«rf« II Willi* fli'lfl iiivilMi fxplorent; h(»r«9 lie the secretn and stand the pnxalea of statii- 
ill*«* ill vii*w of thf^dimlify and the anaJofriea -eusuinir. the meuuinir of philo«opblcal terms 
iiMiMi lie HeariMl and ftxitl, whr-re no inuiiy definitions need to be revised. From tbi». oar 
iliiitlUtIc« Htiind|Hilnf. the truth« ill the systoms of Hunt, Fichte, ScheUiuc aud Hecel esa 
t«iiMily In* apprec'litf«*«!. NifU*d friHn their errorm and reconstructed. 

Il<>n* alHo till« indeiM*ndency of the Hpiritual world in its unity ean be prored 
iiH HKuliiHt natural K<'nt*raln(*HK. 

For, a fow ph(*noiiii*na dintinctly lielong to the superior world alone, soeh as de- 
cidedly refiiM* to Ih* iiiixfMl with nature, and offer no natural analogy. 

The HliiillaritleH arising from the analogous processes going on in the combina- 
tion of mutter and mind within the p4>rs<»nal soul <»n the scope of ethical designs, be- 
C(»iiie more dlitlact in a measure as tlie faculties and functions of the spiritual side of 
|N»rsoiuil life hidiig (»f specific spiritual quality - alone ccmie into play and act free 
fnun physical eiicuinhninces. The analogies diminish in proportion as those procesRea, 
in which the union of high(>r forms of rational with natural life, and also the union 
lit moral and religious ingriHÜents, approach completion. 

The analogies diMppear alt4>gether, where the distinctions between natural and 
spiritual functions are perf(»ctly overt, or where the natural functions are entirely 
under the coiitn>l of c«>nsciousness that is under control of feeling, intellect and 
will III their hariiioiitous c<M>peruti(»n so that lM)tli, mind and matter, embrace each 
oilier in normal exchange of lilH'rty and in mutual apprinriation, nature being consie- 
crated and the spirit pnMlominant. This consummattMl, complete unification may be 
illuMlriihHl liy the relation between the instrument, its player and the symphony 
touching other minds. 

Such purely spirit ual manifestatitms are those which concern the *^orld of for- 
mal unttv under muterlnl multiplicity** exclusively. 

As examples of such entities we may mention thought, intuition and language, 
c«u(scieiuv aiul «tlHHlieiice. faith and chanictor. genius and ht»uor. justice and grace- 
in short nil such factors which nniuire the ethical cultivatitm of each indiWdual far 
itsidf. Asstvcintitms \\o not im^sess them in such a way as to answer for their con- 
st (luent memlH'rs« 

lleni'^ >i^e muM not Ite di!U%iHH>i"t<Hl nt flndinir out. for instance, that a 'trust" or 
^vm|v%u> «tt c«mw^Udut«^l iiil<*r«M«CAU hn\o no c«uu)rionotv no hive. Neither must such beex- 
IH^^lrsI %\{ til«« empirio l^hun^h. Ot lo\e ami Ul^«rt> in tho Christian sen«e nature scarcely pos- 
«iTMN^ iho fMiiileskt ftirtvhadot^ iiiir. Whatox cr M^mMam^es thereof may be adduced are ao faint 
that rt>a>ü\n \\( \iyttM xki\^ not ahlo 1«« «ratlior them iuu> c^therent c«>nce|»t«. I'lispiritual people 
mwt4%ke mrvkno^-^ f<%r >k rNakne»«. Th«^ uia>iM«< oau d«« no thinking: to this task man individ- 
waU> >» ax a'kNiij .»«>! ami »?» t*» a<v**nuHiaie hiniM^lf . 

VW jM^Mix m**iWr oaii ««*t ItNixe her \irtm» to hor chiUlmi by way of berita^e. The 
)v«vi«vr «vt» lu^f oriMii'' faith it«%r i>%n\ert his hi>ar««rs. noil her can he rent «nit his conacieooe to 
ht^ iv«i tOt^vtirrik Ol orvior to atTor%) relief or e\oas<e t«> the oonA.neuc^>i> of his flock. 

Vvt. ?<\onoi\ liUTt>. houx^r. rieht, friendship aiv such of The g^xM things in which 
MwulAun»^ tvt>Ä«vu naurral ,ind spiritual intemciious arv >et to be found in a mea»- 
wn\ Nvj»\i'i»«^ u\ ihem the uuificati^'U i'* as \oi in the pn<^*Ä5 \4 becoming acciHn- 
phNh«M t^»^> Nine iutc^nihst t*^ Nyv^me indi\ii)uAl pn^vny. The mind must appro- 
pviÄt*^ ihriu i,^ Uv, \i \\\ Ihr pr.vtv^ of spiTitu.^li<iujr r..^iure by xay of performing its 
el hu- J» I ) A^v H f u *v prv '\ *»M X «n >ä ä ^ ma .\o 1 hat i ht^Jn- u li \ »O. gy «i »lis with their natund 
ÄW.', s\r ij.i.sl «v'*'-"»*^ '»^T^ «^^'^ K*\hx'T ciA\U n.^t U- K'U»:^'* *2l^l iai»M as long as the ar- 
uc)i > cvv..:r,^;\ H:r«^ i^r «v^-^aMu vf äM uitn hA< :«> '.r.ri;Ts^ Here aLi^> lies the 
w,.:>»; ^ä'^.x :vV.c:'V. * ;•:: :>.«! N .^;svsrÄ^^\*. ä:v: .-iVi.'Wt»; v . Ny^nir a manM- of «tete or 
*vo jT^ Vi ■'**-;>; v,K u l»«r.;^ n;1<;>,^^^. i^^\ Ujo sinict' %< u\\\ Ai-.*nr in <|ttni and in truth. 



L A. CH. in. § 8. PROMISCUOUS USE OF TERMS FOR ANALOGOUS PROCESSES. 17 

§8. Personal life, i. e., soul and spirit representing each its particular world in 
their union, must remain, however, in contact with all earthly relations, in which 
alone the ethical task can be performed. k hi i k tn h« 

For the sake of their common ethical purposes their existence is separably but accomplished 
intimately conjoined to, and conditioned by, the natural world. Hence the congruity 2S^mLd*?n*5Jeir 
of laws and developments spoken of. From the rejection of this dualism in our exis- union, *• »• »« 
tenc«— from the prejudices of a monistic world-theory, attempting at all hazards to *^*^"mind^ 
argue away the reality of either matter or mind— all that confusion has sprung up remaining in 
which impairs insight and judgment with regard to true selfknowledge, God— and ^"thfy relation«, 
world-consciousness. He^e^'.'liillÄ. "'" 

From want of discretion of what is to be kept separate in theorising, and what is 
to be applicable as common to both worlds— or as we will rather say now in this K?h"m !"th°cau^f' 
sense, to both spheres— many blunders committed, many pseudo-syllogisms are occa- pa^iLiumJ'*"'*"" 
sioned and paralogisms perpetuated. ^ ^° "' ™' 

We need not wonder that, in the American phraseologry the shades of meaning: between s^^dmpies of 
the words '^culture*' and ''olvllisatlon'^ are as yet controversial. We deem it necessary to use terms promlsou- 
"culture*' in the European sense which implies agriculture, that is, elevation of nature, im- ^'gff^^f^g* ,«- ,39 
provixiir the environments ; and to use ^'civilisation** in the sense of advanced humanitariauism, • • > • '^^^, 

i. e. Christianised culture on the basis of Ethics, which in turn signifies a hif?her than cuiture-eiTliltatioD, 
*'momr* philosophy. We take Montezuma's empire for a state of hiirh Cultube, but without 
civilised citizenship which can not be cultivated upon any other basis than that of the 
Christian Cui.tvb. A similar discretion should abandon the promiscuous use of the term 
'•liberty." This noun indicates the more natural or politico-social condition of personal life Liberty— freedom: 
in distinction from ''freedom," which applies to the purely spiritual mode of beinsr« entirely 
above the sphere of natural necessity— in the way we disting^uish the ''liberty" of the press 
from the "freedom" of conscience. In like manner the word "intuition" ought to be left at 
variance no longer. "Intuition" certainly conveys the idea of immediate comprehension by 
the spiritual side of consciousness, the counterpart to that which we understand by "instinct" inttiltion— the «pjritu«! 
in purely natural beings; hence intuition should not be used where reflection upon sense-per- natur&T'^fuiiMnct: " 
eeptions is implied as the chief source of knowing. ^^' ^^' 

It is for such a mixed mode of conceivingand reasoning concerning the relations between ^^^j ^^^^ rtmaoa 
the natural and spiritual functions of the mind, that the differences l)etween "sour\ "mind" 
and "spirit" are so little understood; only thus can it be explained, that the English language 
has no adequate term for "Vernunft", which neither of the terms mind nor reason (Verstand) Vernunft i» not 
will cover. Since reason must be ascribed to animals, it is vitiating to translate Kant's >vl?IuiüÄut 
"Vernunft" with "reason." Verstand i.e. reasoning or Comparing iNTEiiiiEcr, understanding, wtEujtcr. 
pertains to the natural— Vernunft, i. e. Intuitive Intellect to the ethico-spiritual sphere of 
personal life alone. Mind would perhaps come nearest to Vernunft, if this^'ord were not so 
vaguely used, not only when we speak of intellectual but also of emotional and imaginative 
phenomena of our inner life. To the word mind we have assigned a definite cognition al- Our lue of the term 
ready, since we use the term to convey the very same synthetical, thought expressed in the jjj^» »i'«» •*» the mirfiii 
phrase "personal life." 

On similar grounds we need not become confused in r^rard to religion, when one is Blunders 
•aid to have become insane from religion, as the heavenly influence— for other dare not be re- 'rum mivapprehendinc 
cognised as being religious,— had any thing to do with the derangement of an unfortunate .(»ui'Ind spirit. 
•uul : notwithstanding the "religious insanity," of which some scientists are pleased to speak. R*i»»'ou« inunitT. 
We need not wonder that some withdraw from the " world." in order to lead a spiritual life, ^vVorld 
and are usually none the less conquered by worldliness. Such religious separatists and orders, |n the »euie of 
pretending to conform their conduct to celestial patterns, are not aware, that " conduct " ^^' 
means just that execution of our obligations to both of the spheres to which we are related, 
and that this conduct becomes imix>ssible unless we remain in proper contact and concur- 
rence with the world of tasks and duties. Dogmaticians, in more than one system have sacrl- Frc^edom of the 
floed the freedom of the will entirely to the natural component of man to the point of denying ^'^u* 
it altogether. As yet the doctrines about conscience, about its independency, its unreliability Conscience. 
or its iufaUibility, whether it is an original capability, or merely a psychical mood, are in 
such entanglement that Bestmann found forty -three, often widely diverging definitions of 
eonacience— just because of the indiscriminated or misapprehended relations under discussion. 
The confusion and difficulties in discerning these relations was taken advantage of by Spencer 
in the upbuilding of his ethics upon the basis of, and from data in, mollusk-life. Such dis- ^^|„n,„ „^^ 
erepancies will always be at the bottom, where, as we say, " extremes meet." sec. «, s. 10. 11, n.tf.Hi 

All this certainly demonstrates the necessity of clear discernment with respect to 
the relations between soul and spirit in the functions of the mind, and with respect 
to the relations of each on its part to either the physical world or the spiritual. The 
difitiiietion is easy as soon as it becomes manifest, which side preponderates in this 
eoneurrent interaction. 

It is true, matter and mind, when it comes to practical life, are so intrinsically 
interwoven, and.when it comes to theorising, the confusion seems so i nextricable that 
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TUE SOüL OF THE SOUL. 
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Dtaorimination 
so difficult aa to 
lead many to the 
denial of the 
spirit. 



8tin gTMtor dlfflealtim 
on account of the 
myvteriM of the world 
of lurmai unity 



Spirittstie deceptions. 



Forfeiture of the right 
to argue againAt the 
spiritual realities. 



Dual relationship 
of the spirit : 

only one aide inToWed in 
earthly conditions. 



Soul of our soul 

is tite tide^f the spirit 
which by embraring the 
soul participates in 
planetary lue. 

The other purely 
spiritual side re- 
mains in direct 
contact with its 
native realm : 

while in touch with the 
mind also announces its 
presence in feeling ; 

transcends earthly 
confines ; is not subject 
to accidentals of the 
natural part of personal 
Ufe: 



not even that side 
of which we are 
conscious is 
subject to 
space and time. 



Polar tension, caused by 
the duality of the 
splritV relatiuHH, 
render* spiritual things 
perceptible of which 
otherwise we cuuld have 
no idea. 
FicanjB. DoBKBa. 



Integral rrlatlons of the 
component parts of 
personal life fiK'uvsd in 
the 

HEABT. 



Existence of the 
spirit our axiom. 

Kmpiric proof for those 
Indications of duality 
in the human spirit to be 
galhered in. 

8m. 9, 10. 10». 



onr conception of the matter may seem a delusion to some, while to many othen the 
nonexistence of the spirit is a forgone conclusion. 

In controversies of this kind an additional fact, fraught with still greater dilll- 
culties, was overlooked, if not frequently intentionally misrepresented« viz : that Um 
essence and the effects of personal life are never to be made fully intelligible sden- 
tifically from what one perceives of it. 

There are mysterious phenomena coming forth from the spiritual world— to 
which «very human soul stands connected by virtue of its spiritual component that 
inseparably belongs to the sphere of **formal unity**— which are often willfully ig- 
nored or trifled with. Spiritism went to great lengths in making these mysteriM 
ignommlous. Only the deceptions of spiritism are at fault for disbelieving 
the reality and objecti>ity of such occurrences It is in the nature of things that life 
stupifles man from becoming acquainted with them, thus, of course, forfeiting the 
right to argue against their reality, as in the case of music, justice, love, truth, 
beauty— Heaven. 

Many psychical phenomena, not to be ascertained scientifically, but neither to be 
explained away, give evidence that the spiritual side of our being is involved in the 
earthly conditions only so far, as it must, through its connection with the soul, pB^ 
take of the mode of planetary existence. 

This is that innermost part of our mind, the soul of our soul, through which the 
mind becomes conscious of itself, u|K)n which only thus we are able to reflect, wfaieh 
we are apt to identify with the physical nature of our soul. 

The other, probably the principal part, keeping up the connection with the 8pi^ 
itual realm of unity, is not directly exposed to the rough liandling of an epistemo- 
logieal vivisection, because it should not be jeopardised to a complete spoliation. 

This part is that primary and pure spirituality, which controls, we might saf 
possesses us by force of the feeling peculiar to it; which announces its present 
within the soul, whilst at the same time it remains in touch and conmiunicatioii 
with the world of permanency and reality; and which by far transcends all the 
earthly confines into which it did not, but conditionally wants to, enter entirely. It 
is not subject to nature nor to the accidentals of tlie natural part of personal life. 
Thus the unu or "oneness** of our innermost mind, the human spirit, consists of tw> 
sides. We can not call them parts, because this section of the world of unity ]» in- 
separable; and because one side only as far as influenced by the soul, is in relatioit 
with, but not even in this relation subject to, space and time. 

The one side is purely spiritual, let us say pneumatic: the other peychico-spiritih- 
al. Only the latter is in contact with the lower world, whilst the former alone is ia 
touch with the spiritual world, of which otherwise we would not have the faintest 
idea— l)oth sides nevertheless continuing their inseparable \LTdty, rapport and sympt' 
thy. And only by the tension of tliis polarity, agitating the two sides of the homaa 
soul, this divine substance or essence ot our l»eiug- -of which we become clearly con- 
scious on rare occasions -becomes more or less perceptible. 

After Fichte Jr. in his ".Ajithroi)ology" Dornor has also in his "Ethics^ conclusivelr 
shown the correctness of this binary concept of the human spirit. A consistent 
metliod then, of explaining the duplex relativity of pers(mal life has been gained by 
metaphysical deductloos and inferences, despite their rejection as untrustworthy by 
many empiricists. Now since we can compare tlie cognitions thus derived with 
psychical experiences, which could be underst(KMl in no other way, -we make the exis- 
tence of this spirit axiomatic in our world-theory. This spirit added to the physico- 
psychical soul -called psyche, inasmuch as a part of natural life in general. Is now 
embraced, ponotrated. and animated by the spirit makes man a "living soul"; both 
united c(mstitute tlie individual, i. e. indivisible mind, and are focused in the lieart'' 

Tlias personal life, in one respect, sustains dose inter-relations with all earthlr 
ccmditions; in the other it excels the visible world by virtue of its native dignity^i 
freedom and continuity. 

How this human mind can maintain or lose this position may be made approzl' 
mately-eertain fnmi many indications which have to be gathered up as we proceed. 
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At this point and for the present the statement must suffice, that the freedom of 
the will« the touch of conscience precedins a wrone act and the facts of divination undentandinff of 
could not be made intellig^ibie, but for this supposition of the spiritual partner of the suboonsoipuniMa 
soul, and of its binary existence. To simply push aside these and many other mani- 'bSTm^.s?, uijisjbi. 
feetations of **unreflected or sub-consciousness," explicable in no other way, or worse 
yet, to store them into the lumberroom of hallucinations, could certainly- not be con- 
sidered a scientific operation. 

Furthermore, under this proposition alone are we justified to discriminate be- 
tween personal and natural, psychical and pneumatical life, between matter and 
mind; only under this proposition can we account for the similarity of physical and 
moral advances and relapses spoken of in §7. 

So much depends on the acceptance and proof of our as yet hypothetical proposi- 
tion—the dualistic aspect of the human mind and of the binary mode of existence 
of the spirit— that only thus we are enabled to form a correct idea of that po- 
larity, which yields the only probability of escaping erroneous views of either Monism ST^tS*^*? b***^ 
or Dualism. Upon the force of this argument alone can we account for the wealth Monism anderro- 
and corresponding responsibilities of real life; can we reason about and meditate '*®^"* Dualism, 
upon the profundity, the sources and the prospects of spiritual and future life, con* 
eeming which we experience so many indications. SJaS*^^ ^TST **" 

Unless the investigator is given concession to set up this premise in the form of a ^S*- ' "" 
probability at least, science has no right to dispute our right of emphasising that 
polarity by which the world is urged on in the aspiration to ethical value. But if owin» to which 
our axiomatic proposition proves correct, then, that polarity stands confirmed, which polarity the 
is the main support of the identity of moral and natural law,and of the natural coun- executes ^the 
teraction against moral abnormities; then that polarity, resting on a dual form of ^opai Uiw' **** 
existence must be acknowledged as the cardinal principle of all cosmical existence, 
which finds its final counterpoise in man. 

The existence of the spirit we have announced as an axiom; we feel justified to pHnc^uT'lii^co.miMi 
render its dual mode of existence axiomatic too, under promise, that due affirmations '^^""^ 
shall be adduced presently, so that of this legitimate position we may take full posses- 

giAn ' Dnnl mod« of exlatonea 

The duality of the world in our sense, as manifested in the historical union of »iomatfc: 
personal life, will enable us to comprehend and to delineate the biology, as it were, bioic^ of history 
of universal history. u delineated. 

The affirmations drawn from empirics of what Ethics deducts logically, namely 
of the objectivity and congruity of physical and ethical law, make our position im- 
pregnable. 

Our inductive introspect will become the more useful as it throws light upon our 

retrospect It affords new illustrations of the truth that life as such enters from on 

high at every transitory stage of advancing development In the ideal concept of 

man's composition we found the reason for the formation of nature as it is. In man 

the whole of creation reached its purpose. The world is made for his sake, intended "«•''^»^ASr**' 

to become his possession, designed as the place where— for reasons of the necessity of 

the Supreme Good and its attainability— the ethical task is to be worked out. Man is see s«. 

the mediator of creation, the self development of which stopped on his account The i2pli'!i)Si'°'* ^*^^^ 

arrested life of which he therefore has to redeem. His superority was projected in, M.n the mediator and 

and foreshadowed through, and postulated by nature, its successive grades of develop- "**•••"•' «^ '^•*"" 

ment prophesying his advent The creature is formed, so to speak, after the image of creatnr«« h«iow man 

man (analogous to the creation of man in and for the image of God.) Thus nature Til« ''**' "** '*" ^^ 

does neither emanate out of God, nor does life evolve from below. It is handed down. *^ "' ^^' /Ü; UJ; 

Mineral does not spontaneously create organic life; the **word" called it forth af- Q^^^jg ^f higher 

ter it had been 'thought" of. The earth— in accord with the thought which it con- prades iu natural 

Teyed, that is, the purpose for which it was conceived and which is contained in it, in'i!toires marked by 

and in accord with the preparations made by it,— was enabled to receive the word, °^"*"- 

and to answer its command. 

The result of this impartation of the word was the generation of a new form of Generation of organio 

life; spermiation of organic life. The concept being communicated to nature became ll^^üicrt^üT^f'' ^ 

the generative conception. The birth of the first life-germ, set free from the life con- '™^ thought. 

fined in inorganic matter or the address— Is a miracle. 
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'' Let there be ! ** The orflTanic world in it8 turn does not in its passajze to mental life, of itself rami- 

ralls forth a new order ^ ..,, .,.^.^ 

of Mfe: tpontaiMoua fy and multiplv in an entirely fortuitous manner. 

Tlie inbreathing of life into tlie first man was more than the utterance of the 



More Hun «us: word: "Let there beT' Man's creation was the result of a special consoltatiin:!« with 

SJ'oYiSlUthin «new which an act was connected. The instantaneous impartation ol supernatural life 
kind of iife:into man. resulted ui a new species of generic life It wad an animation far different from 
andVpitome'of ^^7 former elevation in the prior department of organic nature, of arrested life. Out 
"^sl^^io^'is 15 Hi m ^' °^^^^ natural organic life, -altht) it furnishes the organic matter upon which the 
' ' * ' new creature's life is to subsist, -rational life can not be expounded. The first mini- 
•nim^*1^uo.moni festatlim of persoual in contrast to animal life answering an act— is a miracle. 
MiLHi^"*** * Spiritual, i. e. mental, personal life denotes a new departure, conditioned by the 

The rule for aU lower stage where life had become endowed with the capability to prepare itself for 
mSitTs vaiid*?n" ^Coming engrafted with a higher animation. Perwmal nature, having inherited all 
and conditions* the accomplislmients of the former stages together with the resnlts of their coopera- 
advance. tion, and having been equipped with new endowments in addition, is now to ose all 

^w/infi'i^'m.m of these acquirements in preparing itself for a next higher communication. Man 
PKptntorytothe has, at tho least, to preserve his snsceptibility for it, if he does not improve his recep- 
rj^tiwof stm tlnty foi' the impartation of the high(»r gift. 

Receptivity, cooperatioo, and selffpreiiaration in the lower stafei are alwajrs reqoifttf 

for renelvins the imiiartatlon of falffaer principles. This is the rule in all natural and all 

historical development. The impartation of higher endowment") at each essential 

notch in the scale of ascending gradation is a miracle, intelligible only after man 

S'^Yti** himself has graduated from the lower classes of natural life to the High school of a 

«o he .rr«i>t«>d i>«fora uew splrltuality. Unless the lessons of universal revelation ensuing from creation 

be apprecutod *"* "** recelve due attention, man can not pass to the class where special revelation is to be 

8«!. 90, Hi. 

comprehende<l. 
By »««estity of th« With rational life moral development begins, l»ased on the endowment of divine 

fnc^jTi^'t^o^eiiti Sri'ts. This further development originates under the rule and command of the onlj, 
rfto« p«non «r« Mt ^^^ supremc necessity by which potential, elective volition is set free; it proceeds under 

the educational discipline of w^arning by which potential conscience Is set free, the 
feeling and judgment of value; it procee<ls untler encouraging promises' -given to 
strengthen human nature against the allurements of wrong valuation and of a brib- 
ed judgment trying to fill the heart with rank desires, and tempt it to neglect the 
obtainment of tlio Supreme Good through which Independence from natare aad respti* 
sIMIIty are set free. 

Thus, encouraged to determine himself for the goo<l, and amply provided with 
discouragement to do wTong, man is guided on to selfculture. We recognise the out- 
fit f(»r a still liigher attainment under condition (»f preserving all this freedom and 
selfh<MKl, by which condition personality is dignified and set free, 
^^the^^rai' '^^^ apparatus given for the moral task Ls well adapted for assisting in spiritual 

*a**oi^»^if- advance -gratia praeveniep.s. 

Sec. 7. 35. a», iw. N(»w tlic selfcultivatiou of harmonious development and control of nature (man*:» 
* own nature in the first place) is to be persevered in and accomplishecL The moral task, 
^ftTfJomMSr** "* then, consists in man's proi)er conduct toward creation and the Creator. The en- 
ffiSShid b^thJ woSd. dowments, the capacities and gifts come from GihI: the opportunities for their proper 
iDthesyttam of the appUauce are given in the worliL The gifts internally and* the chances externally, 
SLüTÄiorkiVatit. <?<»"'''^i^"te the moral apparatus, set up to practice thereon the salutary work of self- 
the laws which <?ulture. In till» System of this assigned task and in the method of working the ap- 
conditiouod all paratus We see tlie conditions for development in the previous state, L e. in the 
ment ara stiif iu*" natural world, we see the natural law. the one law aiming at the preservation of the 
'°£*7, 19, 24, 10», n«. Supreme GckmI for the benefit of all men, the law which pervades the whole fabric d 

development still in force. 

For, altlio we are now in the sphere of freedom, the final attainment, namely par- 
taking of the highest gootl - is not and never was intended to be, unconditional. 
Conditions of ^^' ^ ** repeat the reasonable c(mditious g<»verning the moral as well as all nat- 

development; ural development, of the means and results of which nothing is abandoned on' OLter- 
• ' ing a higher state. The conditions now are as ever : cooperation; preparation; self- 
preservation; conduct ^^ith creatures and the Creator; that is preserving at least, if 

I 
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not promoting, the capability of receiving something better. In the endeavor to fnl- from uf« eonnned in 
fill the conditions, men will be engaged in ciQtivating the susceptibility for that !?^c me b^^ *° 
guidance which, by way of chances or opportunities opened in the world, leads up to Uli' "to^'nonai nf» 
the grand reception. These are the requisites for the next higher state, for which ^"l!^!* 
development is to be set free from its nature-bound state. Man is called to rise above j^j^,,^j, 
mere natural-moral culture, where he, perhaps, busies himself with the improvement ^^\*^^ ^"^ 
of environments, whilst neglecting his own— into civilisation, where a new spiritual ^ ®°*^ 
relationship and religious selfconsciousness are to become his recreation, his comfort 
and delight t«8ted 

The pledge assuring the obtainability of the best gift and highest good, quicken- i^ilpiraUon/ 
Ing a hoping and trusting susceptibility; and the test at the same time, proving M»n «o »merve »»rep. 
whether the quality of the Supreme Good is appreciated, and whether the receptivity of,''ll!d t^'cJluISi'"**" 
for it has been preserved, is— inspiration, with which the cultivation of relision 8u''rÄoJL*di*J*nioru 
proper, L e., the development of civilisation, begins. This mode of communication is state under" the 
evidently chosen on account of the nature and disciplinary intent of the Supreme »»^"rai law. 
Good, which thus alone could be shielded against deterioration and profanation, and commnniction of the 
inreserved for the benefit of all men. Hence such communication by the word first fln>i. «naiofcm-. to 
(analogous to the first and unlvereal revelation In creation) can be granted to those only r^r/reauoTIf*«!^«?« 
who have properly practiced on the apparatus set up for natural culture, that is to ^'^*'' 
euch as have seized those opportunities brought forth, and have cultivated the men- l^t^Jt^oÄ' * 
tal and moral faculties set free from their potential state thro\igh the command : «< Value. udMifh^*^ 

* Thou Shalt I " Genesis of higher 

To such only the gift of higher impulses is to be extended, who aclmowledge fTSärfdereiopment 
themselves under the dispensation of the Uw! miJicMty"""""* 

The preparation thus inaugurated for religio-ethfcal advance is just as reasona- ^^^^^f *®* ®' 
ble as that required for the prior state of mere physico-moral culture. The new con- 
dition enjoined rather corresponds to, than that it should be found at variance witli, '"^""raxlTw. 
the rule of natural law of selfdevelopment in evolution. Still, participation in this special 
special revelation— although well founded in the nature of all concerned, in the whole revelation, 
system of obtaining the best life imaginable, as well as in the nature of the desidera- 
tum itself,* and altho an act not without an empiric basis— is to natural-minded men 
shunning the preparatory task— a miracle. Deimition of 

By those who participate in inspiration it is easily comprehended. But smaller >*eiiiriougneBB. 
grows the circle of those who remain under the discipline that sharpens receptivity, }[yj**h'*'J^°° ** '*''*"• 
preparatory to a still higher communication and impartation. This circumstance, j;"'^,^ „louie 
rather hastens and prepares, than prevents the great advent in the fulness of time. ^^;;,f 'JJ,°i,JJioie"f 
Religiousness, i. e., receptivity for the impartation of divine life in substance (analo« incanintion. 
goon to tlie first creation of man by an act, not by a mere command as in the case of the p^or«' ^ "" " 
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lower creatures) ripens under pressure of misery I It becomes intensified. It lives on 

promises, lives in the dispensation of the Qospei. It comprehends, embraces the fact. ^****"™iTo«FiL. 

For at that instant the world's attention Is called to ••the" man : "Ecce Homo I" •* eccb homo i" 

His appearance was not unexpected, not unconditional, not without the natural L««t wUff^ ot 
substratum, and with no ostentation. He merely made known how the human being xho uitim.t* »oai. 
is really constituted, and what his moral task is, showing it by example, and simplify- 
ing the apparatus. Still,— the miracle. 

One more manifestation of, and elevation into, a higher state is to be experienced " « thl? moJSISik ''*'" 
and does not surprise those who have perceived ''man" as having ascended into it al- hiSceÄinsowirt- 

»AQ«! V tloii* »»« much the leM 

reatiy. excusable, 

But easy and sweet as the moral task has been made, and freely as the means and 
opportunities for its accomplishment have been vouchsafed: those can not believe 
themselves included who worked obstructively and helped to scatter by merely 
Btanding idle, instead of keeping the natural law of cooperation; who, Instead of pre- 
paring themselves by practicing on the apparatus, turn their backs to it with con- "fdJ' "J*;^"^^;^^^"* •• 
tempt; who inadvertently, perhaps, are in sympathy with those wlio cried: «^"^ ""r'tcipy i " 

"CmCifyl** th« more -nuMlng . 

Le&stof all can the highest state be entered into unconditionally. The laws of 
all the preceding spheres are still valid; the apparatus, altho simplified, still stands 
on the plane of preparation for the last transition. 
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Tb« erom, «tanddnf for 
Ih* ethical appu-atiu, 
■ymboUse« 

8m. 96. U2. SIO. 



pressure necee- 
«ary to intensify 
reliiriousuess 



and for th» «IpvpIoj»- 
ment to the sUt« of 
glory. 



TciutoB betw. 

flesh and spirit 

to continue betwe«-n • 
rede^mcü and a lo*t 
world. 

BMume: 

Duality of life 
finds its synthesis 
in man. 



ObIt followtnii the old 
adTlee " know th]rM>lf " 
will eolm the eevenfold 
riddle. 



Bee<mBtmet Anthro- 
pology on ethical 
groandi. 



Veither mooUtlc nor 
nonaktic view« of life 
can bridge the chakm 
between 

and mind. 



H atoral science In re- 
gard to human nature 
not natural enough. 



Metaphysics formerly 
treated itf scarcely any- 
thing hut the mental 
faculties. 



Ethics fcrapplc« with the 
duallstic pruMcm. 

Philohiify alone 
adduces 

empiric data the 
utteratic<>M of 
both worlds. 



The star, the stable, lily and sparrow, the storm-tossed ship and the rreat ealm, the ibh 
and the fishermen, oil and wine, barley-bread and farmer, shepherd and warrior, Cseaar and 
carpenter, weaver and lawyer, banker and besKnr, leper and I^zarus are parte of the api»- 
ratus ; temple and rampart, sword and dice, manner and tombstone, sweat and blood «»d 
prayer, and *' the tree," are all rendered instrumental and si^nifioant in th« developiiMBi 
toward the final grlorification thus inaugurated. 

But this will not ensue well for such as show disdain or indifference to the mcAnlns 
which the apparatus beors on redemption, who treat tho offer with fei^rned innoceDee or 
unconcern, if they do not reject it with rank hatred— miraculous, such a monstroaitj of 
perversenesB. 

The spheres of a happy completion can not be reached by tryini^ to evade the 
cross, that is, not without the sorrows cansed by the tension between the flesh and 
spirit in which piety is tested and the entire person purified— or else rendered ob- 
durate; not without that pressure whicli ever intensifies religiousneas. TliiB con- 
centration, to which all history tends, as we shall verify, is the point from which 
spiritual-mindetlness will expand af^ain toward the periphery of humanity in generml, 
toward that transition to glory which includes the glol^e if not the sun. Until then 
we stand under the tension of the polarity of the two worlds which is said to con- 
tinue between a redeemed and a— lost world. 

The duality of life upon which we are agreed, finds its synthesis In man. Him 
we could not understand unless taken as the intermediate agent between the 
material and the spiritual world, as the focus of natural and spiritual life. Natural 
life can only be understood under the aspect of its intrinsic connection within man. 

We accept the conclusitm obtained by our introspective analysis, tliat man be- 
longs to two worlds, and that the appropriation and elevation of the lower by the 
higher will prevail in a glorious realisati<in of all purposes. The movements of tbe 
formative or constnictive and of the material coefficients meet in man. The lines of 
observation converge in the human being, bringing to view the combination in his 
being along with the apparatus and the task performed by which the goal 
of his true life is obtained. 

Science nevertheless has to confess its inability to fathom man's dual constitB- 
tion in its whole depth. Before natural knowledge as yet stands the old, old adfiee: 
"Know Thyself r*— stands the man as the sevenfold compound riddle. 

There is no other help but revision of our Anthroptdogy, or rather a reconstnie- 
tion of it on ethical grounds. A monistic analysis of the nerves and their ends will 
not discover the bridge between matter and mind. Nor will monastic contempt of 
nature bridge the chasm by tearing down tlie spans already sprung on both sides. 
The indefatigableness, however, with which science nevertheless endeavored to cod- 
stnict tlie bridge, testifies to and admits of the certainty, that the bridge is to be 
foimd in man. It is only necessary to go one step further and take man in tbe 
broad compass with all that really belongs to him. 

CH. 4.-MAN THE SYNTHESIS OP MATTER AND MIND. 

§ 10. Physical science.claiming to embrace the sum total of the knowledge of uatmv. 
can not but yield a materialistic world-theory, unless it takes in the whole man and 
relinquishes the aversion against the supernatural. We find that it hesitates to do 
this. We have intimated why we judge pliysical science to be not natural enoogb. 
Metaphysics, pretending to furnish a thorough cognition of life, did not pay sufficient 
attention to mind as a whole, being chiefiy concerned with the intellect alone, and 
has only formulated a multifarious and shadowy monistic idealism. 

Ethics was compelled to be in earnest with the dualistic condition outlined in 
the precinling sections. It comprises both, nature and spirit, under the aspect of 
human destiny; it conciliates the binary sides of dualism and shows to anthropology, 
how the bridge over the cliasm is to be founded not upon mere thinking but upon doingi 
and that it Ls built in tlie real person of the ideal man. 

But after all, it is Pliilology, which iKvssesses the empirical data In the utterances 
of both worlds. Language signalises the fact tliat man is the scion of both worlds; 
his language hoards up the results of their potential unificatitm which in and through 
him is to he consniumated. Here, in language, must be sought, and will alone be 
found, tlie key for disclosing the problems involved. 
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1b not the trial of man, for reasons of his own eonstitueney, that is, because of his Jü? äilJthJiSi ot 
eonseience and of his retentive and reproductiye memory, to be conducted upon the £1^^ 
open forum of history?" Lazarus, thus formulating the problem at our hands, is 
certainly correct Before tliis, the only competent tribunal, issue is actually Joined 
and the taking of testimony, examination and crossexamination of witnesses in trial 
of the cause of humanity upon its merits is going on as before a court. This consists 
of the judge duly authorised and of the jury properly impaneled. To them the case 
is given and between them the trial is continued when all the evidence is in as to 
empirical facts and perceptible data. This corresponds with our inductive part of hj indaettonuui 
^e investigation, which has now to stand the test of deduction or vice versa. Upon " *"' 
the analytical follows the synthetical treatment of the points at issue, wherein ^^j^.' 
neither the law arising from the facts and applied in the judge's charge, nor the facts 
belonging to the jury must be lost sight oL Thus all the pleadings and proofs under- 
go a twofold re>iew, so that upon inductive grounds the verdict is to be found by the 
deliberation of the jurors as directed by the deductive information of the judge. That 
is, induction and deduction harmonised are to establish truth and right, and to vindi- 
cate the Justness of the judgment Nothing less must be the rule under which the J"i^",£*ero^ 
suit is to proceed in the Philosophy of History; else her claims upon the recognition JlSUui'^t.^id''****' 
of her legitimacy would have to be quashed. Law abstracted from facts, and evidence 
weighed in the scales of equity must decide even her case. Man's being is rooted in 
the elementary world. Vigorous yet most tender organs tie him to the world of sen- ^^^ ^r,^nt. «h« 
saous perception; but his crown lies in the transcendental, invisible world. In a SSSi««"*'""* ' 
straight line, like a flame, his life rises out of mysterious depths, and differentiates ^ •• "• "• "•• ««• 
itself into a multiplicity of rational and moral relations which increase as civilisa- 
tion advances. 

With reference to his cosmical conditions, man (in the words of Steffens) repre- miS'^y'Iirt" 5**"**^' 
sents the truths contained in nature. The individuaUsations of nature delineate and pre^utence in 
prophesy him, aspiring to meet and to culminate in hiuL With the personal life of i^ature. 
man the goal and purpose of nature is reached; nature here in the human mind, Katar« u 
Bolemnises her nuptials with the spirit, her sabbath-day. up to that point nature was ^^^^^^^^li« 
man potential, man had not come to hiniself äs yet Nature was the natural ^ego" state of 

in its preexistence, as it were; it is the altruistic state of the ego, which is tantamount the non^go of riehi.. 

to the '^on-ego" of Fichte. This was the truth of "Pan-anthropism," as it might be • Pan-^ithropism." 

e&Ued, which hovered about the mind of HegeL 

In the human soul we behold the totality of cosmical nature mirrored because it „^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
is the epitome of the universe; butintMs revelation of the universal homogeneity, 2Ji*J™wt'„S*^5o73^ 
in the physical correi^ndency between type and antitypes, the spiritual part of man ^- *» "• "• "'• "*• 
is not included. We emphatically maintain our essential proposition of the independ- 
ency of the spirit as the representative of that oneness in the other form of existence, 
the world on high. The spirit in contrast to nature and to the soul, nature's con- 
trast, is independent from nature, is above space and time, is seifexistent. 

Philosophy owes the establishment of this truth to Herbart, viz: that the spirit 4s 
tn ontogenous entity, that is, not a manifestation of being in its general form (which spirit an onto««»!» 

, «ntlty sol fUMrU. 

IS the soul)— but formal, i. e. personal being. Spirit is an entity sui generis, is not 

file manifestation or hypostatisation, not the mere gradually modified qualification, 

<rfthe developed soul of Rothe. But this spirit takes the soul into partnership as in 

SMred wedlock in order to elevate it to its own sphere, thus generating the physical 

ineipiencies, peculiar to the human mind. Natural man is thereby enabled to occupy I" Jl^Jf**** "»«*'*** 

fiiehitermediating position assigned him by his relations to both units, the physical ^"* 

ud the psycho -spiritual orb. On the part of nature man is to become the net result, 

the flower and crown of nature, to represent all its essence as dL^layed in the Th« spirit «ppropriat« 
psychical aptitudes. On the part of the spirit, establishing its union with the soul of the^Lr ^ thrown of 
■store as individualised in man, he is to act (as the representative of both the great ''''"^"^ 
q^tiial and the material units of Heaven, and the physical world«) in the upbuild- 
faig of an ethical within this natural cosmos. 
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LANGUAGE REVEALS MAN*S 8PIBITUAL NATURE. 



la.ch.1T. iia 



Spirit reprvMnti th« 
world of fomud unity 

8m. 0. 
the ethical oobibo« in th« 
phjsle«! 



Language the 
rei>ository of all 
the scieucet», 

the divid« and at the 
same time the junctnr« 
of iwth worlds. 



aymboliainf Um 
cundnnity of 
hody and mind; 
of heaven and earth. 

Sec. Ill, 115. 



lAnguafl« prior to 
nation«, not the creator 
uf natifinalitir». 

W. V . UnmiDiJiT. 

national charaeterttttca 
create the laniruaffc«, 
not TlcovetBa. 



Ooneaii of langnaf». 



Abandoned notions aa to 
ita orif in. 



Immediate e^wceptions 
of relatione and thinfs 

became — by thinking in 
pieturea 

and by ref errinf all to 
the deity— 

stereotyped sign», the 
onderntanding of which 
was lost. 

H. MuBtun'« tracing 
finyn«! al&liatiuna. 

Aefyptian picttire- 

langaage. 

Baoeica. 



Descent of 
langniasre from 
the "world of 
formal unity " 
demonRtrable 
from its unifyinir 
effects. 

" Mother langaage." 

Translatable. 

Dead but immortal. 

W. T. HriBOUT rcpudi- 
atcM evolution uf 
language. 



Its e«iene« inexplicable 
aa posterior to mature 
jMgment. 

Sec. Ill, 11&. 



Henceforth, we can but oocasionally take coffnisanoe of Anthropolocy •■ rocards nan s 
individual make-up ( Physiology« Psychology j or the social orcaniam (BthnolocT« SoeiokiKy.'. 
The scope of our science does ^not yet allow the iuterlacinir of Anthropok>87 with oar systen 
in consecutive order or parallel profn*e«sion. Such symmetrical esihibif ion of the eoncmity 
of, and systematic reciprocity between, physical and ethioal aoiaiioe must be left to a future 
Philosophy of History. 

The repository and synopsis of all the sciences just now referred to» Is language. 
In a striking manner it reveals the fact» that spirit and matter were designed for each 
other from the beginning. Language at the same time forms the great divide and the 
juncture of both worlds. It meaas communication,and furnishes the means for it Tbe 
word is the conductor and symbol of thought uttered in the world of space and time. 
It is the symbol of the concinnity and conjunction of body and mind, of the sensoooB 
and the mental-moral concomitants, of Heaven and earth. The material factor anä 
formal part of speech is sound, derived from a specific set of organs, not so wonderful 
for their delicacy as in their arrangement— while personal thought and emotion eoi- 
stitute the essential substance and formative principles. 

Schelling and W. v. Humboldt accredited too much to langnage, when they es- 
teemed it as the creative principle of nati<mal peculiarities, as tho language wen 
propagating mind. We claim that national characteristics are rather creating tbe 
languages. They merely bring to consciousness those distinctive features of native cr 
naturally innate propensities which coexist with, but are excelled by, language. For 
the gift of speech, as we shall prove, can only be* taken as a descendant of the spiritual 
world, and hence as the capability of the mind to work upon the line of the IneeptiTC^ 
we might almost say, nascency of the mind. 

Languages therefore are to be considered rather as tongues, offsprings of ün 
yernacular of particular groups of people ; but language as a function of the qiirti, 
speech as the vehicle communicating thought, existed before such clasters of people 
became nati<ms and races. 

The notion that language was of human invention, and be^an with mere imltatioa of 
natural sounds, is griven up by every person, even tho sligrhtly educated, since thet crude ftte 
could not prevent the rise of Philoloflry to the rank of systematic knowledge and to pUkh 
sophical importance. The other notion of lanfruaffo having been instiUed by the Ci e tt o f 
ready made, went the same way. 

Nati(»nal consciousness was at first molded in the forms of the myth<riogieal 
mode of picture-thinking, and moves on by way of tradition. It loses the feature of 
immediateness in conceiving the relation of tilings. 

Concepts were fixed to stereotyped signs, and the past was reproduced without be- 
ing understood, ^lienever language had assumed this sjrmbolic shape and had In- 
come mere repetition in expressing fixed parabolic idioeyncracies, then it beeanu 
diversified. Each branch again molded and stereotyped sectional pecnliaritieB ia 
keeping with changing religious apperceptions and their symbols, in times whca 
everything was deemed closely related to the deity. This becomes very eyident fron 
M. Mueller's teachings of lingual affiliations, and from Brugsch's ingenious inter- 
pretations of the Aegyptian picture-language. 

Language proves its spiritual descent by becoming— according to its natnre in 
the physical sphere— a unifying factor, by virtue of which it outlives the fates of 
nations. Hence language may with all propriety be designated as embodied spirit 
In this capacity it combines separated tribes into generic units. It becomes tbe 
elaborate vessel, wherein the remembrances of the childhood and home of each eet 
of people are liauded dovm to successive generations; conveying the most tendff 
sentiments and the noblest inheritance: becoming a mother-language. Thus em 
the diversity of languages, once separating people, is rendered a means of leuniting 
humanity again, since now in its old age the remembrances of its childhood retun 
with that mysterious nvacity of the memory in second childhood. Translatable as 
languages are, dead but immortal, tliey conmiunicate to us, what our antipodsl 
Aryan coa^^ins kept sacred ever since our ancestors separated from them four 
thousand yoars ago. 

W. v. Humboldt said: "lam convinced that language is to be regarded as a 
potentiality givon to man in his early cliildhood, since its origin and essence can not 
be explained as a mere pnxluct of understanding or mature consciousness. Ite 
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Supposition that thousandB upon tbousandB of years must be taken into account, will Prototyp«, th« 
be of no avail in proving its evolution. Such an invented contrivance can not be '^'^'*''**** 
thought of, unless a proto-type, present to the mind, is presupposed. r*.iiger« 

Here we stand upon the great divide, before the mysterious hiatus— no evolution J^jjj^"' 
without proto-type; no word without the thought that was reflected from the mean- jj /ftn^!"?*** ""***** 
ing of things, in their interrelations, and in their relation to man as their issue and ^^^*^^ 
purpose, even before his world-consciousness had matured. A re-ligere (according !f 1*»» «•^i«« »■«•• *<> 

,..,, -,.m a » ov o thing» an to their 

to Webster a re-viewing of things of which a cognizance is present in the mind's ^^^°^' i*"««««» u 
idea) takes place; and an unconscious, intuitive remembrance of the truth, that ob- 
jects were created after and for the image of the subject in whom they find their 
purpose, re-curs to the mind (Herbart*s discovery). Language is born. Man named 
things according to their import upon himself ; manifesting his right to be their 
master, he takes possession of what was delineated within him and assigned to him. with the first 
With the first utterance of thought the first revelation of the spirit is given. In pJJ^^U^g g?" 
language the spirit announces his appropriation of the natural world. And up to ri«ht of, 
date there is the instinctive feeling in man, as McGosh remarks, that unsophisticated nature.'^*^^^"' 
language comes nearer to the truth than most of our artfully twisted diction— the ^^^ 
terminology of diplomacy which, according to Talleyrand, uses language rather to i^.^xIamI^''^*' 
conceal, than to reveal the real meaning of a thought 

Language is innate in man. This we can prove by deduction at least, while wh.t »a'Jruiu^?^** 
materialistic monism can not disprove it, either by intuition, induction or deduc- ''°**^"p"''* 
Üon. Man ever possessed language in the same way, as now consciousness lies ungu«,, i„„,ie in th« 
dormant in the mind. Both consciousness and language were born within man in JÄÄJ*J5jfto.t«i 
exactly the same manner as he is bom now, that is, unconscious of their possession. 1," wTn«*"* "* **" 
Now as ever internal impressions from above are received in that silent camera «»««"«»o'» **•*• 
upon the sensitive plate as it were, by way of instantaneous instinctive feeling as N<^ the result of 
from a •*voice,"a8 well as from sense-perception by way of the sensorium. Now as ever '® ^^*<^"- 
does the impression awaken the adequate expression reverberating the incurring 
** voice " from the diaphragm of the mind. ^^ 

Max Mueller corroborates this truth in noticing that ''the language of children, n^T/^ 
because of its originality is more regular in its declension and conjugation." This a priori 
shows reconstructive ability in the unconscious recesses of consciousness where the ^^"®" ®' 
mind carries its formative principle. It reveals that competency for making intui- ^ " 

tive valuation and comparison, and for dravring logical conclusions— the inexplica- corr^et»«« «f th« 
ble a priori categories of Kant and Aristotle,— that ability which is not always and m. Mrlt^l'iiocoa. 
never all at once present to reason in its engaged state. 

Language does not result from so called proirressive and inheritable evolution. Its lan^afe always a unit 
heiirht of symmetrical perfection is not even to be accounted for by empirical education and <-'>rr<;t.|Hm«iin« ^i^Ui« 

. <A .. n. t . .«1 «... ... relation of the «plrit to 

•oientific culture. Rhetoric partakes too much of the nature of virtue as that it could be put the oppoait« unit at 

on from outside to every person by any training. As the eye and the ligrht preceded ophtha!. >"<'*""<^ 

moloiryi so language precedes grammar ; it contains its types of beauty, its parabolic nomen- 

elature in the back-ffround of the psycho-spiritual part of the mind, alougr with which those 

types were ffiven to man. In this reserved recess the potency of langruaire is working with the 

■ame exactness with which the man^-colored crystals shoot togrether in the dark cavities of 

the rocks. It works with the simpl5city of the heptachord groverning the sounds, and with the 

precision of the bee. building its hexagons with the in*catest possible savingr of time and the Gift of speech b akin 

least expenditure of wax. <> the spirit: ^ 

The ability to express relationship, and to communicate the essence of person- lnt^''the''Mmi: '^^"^ 
ality is always present as a unit in conformity with the nature of the spiritual realm '-'formJi^m^tr^nd!?' 
of unity from whence it was spoken into, and is again called forth from, the human "*'**''** <»'»«"'ty. 
flOuL Mind within creates and constructs its expressions in its own way, in precise 
answer to the external occasion. This is the meaning of speaking the truth. Lying ^ 

** *" ° "^ ** Conrejrs the eascno« of 

Is contemptible just for the reason, that thereby language is abused in representing personality 
man and things to be what they are not, thus corrupting the whole sum of personal 8peakinR the 
relations. The special arrangement of the organs of speech in direct connocti(m teiiingr*^™' 
with the organ of thought has also been taken notice of as indicating and illuH- ^^^' 

trating the distinction, directness, and, to some extent, the independence of speech ofPering: ^ 
from the lower functions of our organism. As speech is certainly the most spiritual the most »pirituai 
function of the person in its entirety, this special physical adaptedness indicates its perSSirin^fti**^ 
0piritual significance, especially in the offering of prayer. These unique phenomena entirety. 
of spiritual life prove, in every respect, that language does not evolve from below. 
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ObjMtlon with rtfrr- 
•ne* to monotrlUbie 
and toolitlm Unftifwi. 

Bammary of th« 
rtaalts of oar 
Indoetlon Sec. 11. IS. 
M to the gift of speech. 



Means of direct 
communicatioii 
with the spiritual 
world. 



Man's poeWoo TerlSed. 
See. t, 10. 



Han's moral task In- 
volves obtain! Df or 
refainlng dominion over 
nature: 

makinir the 
*' invoice," or 
takinirthe inven- 
tory of hi« 
natural 
poMeaaions, 

was the birth of 
language. 



Kinship of 
lanffuaffe with 
freedom of the 
wlU. 



Words upon 
ruined monu- 
ments proclaim 
victory of mind 
over matter and 
over death, in 
that they are 
indestructible. 



The " word " In Its 
relation U* dominion 
and freedom. 
The part which the wogil 
ever took in mastering 
the world. 



Will is the 
spirit's feeliniT of 
its own energy; 
is thougrht in 
action. 



Freedom of thr will 
uiiiirr iDisapplic«! 
analuffy. Sec 7,8. 



The objeotion has been raised, that the monosyllable laniroac«> doulytleas beionc to tkt 
a^e of man^s childhood, only arrested in their development, and were atlll waitinif to be 
made perfect. This circumstance was alleged as proof against the oharaoter of unity and 
spirituality of lan^ua^r^ because the Chinese had become isolated on that »eeouBt. But the 
inference is futile. That erroneous view could only have been taken when comparative philo- 
logy was in its childhood, that is, when we were not yet acquainted with the Immense eop- 
iousneas of Chinese literature. 

No. The assault against the truth that man as a person excels the natural world, 
could derive no succor from language. For language scorned an alliance with tU 
that went in denial of the spirit; it became our ally. K ever the truth of the spirifs 
aseity could have been shaken, language would have revealed what \s in man,— as the 
physican reads the stomach's condition from the tongue. 

Language renders man conscious of the fact, that a spirit liveB within hisaouL 
which by virtue of this union stands indirect communication with the spiritual worll 
This demonstrates personal man as being the medium between the two spheres of his 
existence. Thus again man's position is verified, his spiritual excellency snbstanti»- 
ted, his freedom assured. This latter assertion is now to be proven by still more eoa- 
vincing evidence. 

§ 11. Man's moral task requires of his corporeal constitution to obey the neeessltieBof 
nature in the order preordained, as mirrored in grammatical rules and a priori est»* 
gories, and without severing the connection with the preceding devel<^ment in the 
lower stage. This conclusion has been found already as the starting point of dn^. 
But the task— originally the pleasurable cultivation and preservation of hia person aid 
of paradise — consists in the very contest with nature to obtain or regain full dominioa 
over it Man began his task with the proclamation of taking possession of nature Ij 
the 'invoice" made of the creature at the birth of language. 

One may caU this a clever allegory of things which man is soppoaed to hara formed li 
his child-like beginninir* But irrauted that the description of the fact was <**iii«i**fi talk, it 
would only corrolK>rate what M. Mueller says of the ori^nal freshness and oorreet directnsa 
of the child's lanffuage. The discovery and understanding at so late a date, of the truth of tkt 
fact under discussion having been narrated at such an early time and in language so msih 
phisticated, speaks promptly against an invention of either the language or the story. 

All lasting results of endeavors made to master the situation, of the endeavors in 
which the "word" always took the principal part, were retained in language. Monu- 
ments, intended to proclaim victories of the mind over physical stubbomess, wen in 
turn destroyed by mute or brute force. But the thoughts symbolised in words took 
wings and lived forever, testifying to their own spiritual nature and indestmetibQitj, 
witnessing their victory over ruined matter and over physical power after alL 

Thus the word, not to be fettered or killed, proclaims the freedom of man m 
against the subjection under natural necessity; it proclaims relative independenc« 
from nature upon moral grounds. The word maintains the liberty of man in hisdo* 
minion over nature as inherited from his spiritual side exclusively, where alone he 
can preser^^e it. Free movement, rational and free choice, does not cover all that we 
mean by freedom; these civil liberties are the natural analogies merely of freedom ia 
the higher and causal sense. It is the energy of the mind, felt as the will 
which Gretchen insisted upon, when she would not follow Faust from the dungeon 
into liberty, that is, freedom in the natural sphere,— is the parent of liberty. 

We define will as the spirit's feeling of its own energy, as thought in aetion. 
Hence freedom is an attribute of the will inasmuch as it is heaven-bom. Hence laa- 
guage is akin to freedom of the will as it initiates the dominion over nature. 

Perhaps language could speak more clearly of the union of the natural andegiliit» 
ual in man, and of will and freedom in particular, were it not for the diflBculty of 
discerning physical from ethical motives, and for the paralogisms perpetrated on that 
account. It is for this reason, that the concepts of freedom and liberty — ^Just as tbat 
of conscience for the same reasons are liable to be mixed up and taken andss. 
Liberty suffers as much abuse as language, wherein we find another proof of their 
spirituality and for tlie ontogeny of the spirit itself. For, it is the common fate of 
the highest blessings, when brought into intercourse with natural life, to be turned 
into curses. 
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Freedom it often entirely identified with liberty, and thus lowered to the ololi of Ihese Lmmja tioad» t» 
analoiries between physical and spiritual life« which become so natural to us, that we forget •JdUte^.'^ 
to distiniTuish mental, corporeal, if not carnal, incitements, events, and results, from spiritual 
motives, events, and effects. Such a mistake was made by Leibnits, when, for an illustration 
of the difference between necessity and liberty, he made the maciietic needle speak to other 
needles about choosinir another direction. He sadly failed, of course, to show his point. Not- 
withstandinir the blunder, he illustrated the kiudredship of both, lanflruaffe and liberty, be- 
eause of their conmion,purely spiritual source. Leibnitz's dispara^ment of them was merely 
one of those cases alluded tc, where *'extremesmeet.** The caution, desirable for a definite con- 
cept of liberty, that is, of freedom in the NATUBAii moral sphere, is to be exercised especially 
where a true and clear picture is to be drawn of the correlations between liberty and neces- 
sity. Hence we shall always use the term liberty in distinction from freedom, its spiritual 



With reference to necessity in nature — human nature, L e. the physical part of 
the mind always included— we find in nature appropriation and deprivation, distri- f^^S'^S^^ 
bution, and assimilation, and excretion of the refuse in the processes of both« bodily 
and mental nutrition. We know our existence to depend on the normal course of 
these processes. Of the imponderable influences, impressions and oppressions of the 



of batur«! neooMity w 
demonstnto oar 
frpedom. 
Qoanm. 



Who does nok 

physical and mental atmospheres, as to their healthy or nefarious conditions, we re- SlS^? ^««^ ««> 
eel ve very decided convictions, usually without much reflection. Altho we are de- ,>„|,^t„^,„ ,^, 
pendent upon or oppressed by these things, yet in spite or perhaps in consequence of ^.^^^^^ ' ~ 
eompulsion or want, we feel free, we take the liberty, to form our judgment about 
them. Notwithstanding the resigned attitude we are forced to assume against inevi- 
tables we maintain— our liberty? no— our freedom. Gretchen told Faust; "Ich will 
nicht r This illustrates that by our reflecting upon these necessities and the conflict 
with theni. we affirm our consciousness of the higher life which wants to deliver ub 
from the restraints of natural conflnement. This feeling and thinking over the mat- 
ter proves our innate freedom. Otherwise it would prove that we would not care to 
preserve oui freedom and did not deserve liberty. We may choose to deny ourselves of 
it, but this again would prove that the deliberation and the decision are in our own 
hands, that even in foregoing liberty we are at liberty to do so. Thus we affirm the 
freedom of the will even imder serious constraint 

We are agreed that if it comes to the moral sphere, the idea of freedom must not 
be suffered to remain a mere capricious notion,but must be disentangled from the ac- 
customed analogies and from a promiscuous use of language. 

Let us here ask: Do liberty and necessity always exclude each other? We hesi- 
tate to hastily adopt such a conclusion. There is a natural necessity to which we 2^^!^« 
Tolimtarily submit. Now what prompts our volition to do it? In the first place there de«piteD«toru 
Is a feeling that it will be better for us to choose against our inclination, because of >»«"'^<»' 
an advantage to be gained in this direction or a damage to be avoided in that— or out ^^^ "Son'**' "***** 
of regard to an obligation higher than both, higher than Utilitarianism would pre- ^^p^ °' "^^^"^ 
aeribe, or Eudemonism would care for. This feeling may be very faint, generally it is th« ^ A£a^ u^n. 
more so, the more reflecting thought is turned upon it. It is a potent faculty 
of the mind, which must be developed under cultivation along mth the other facul- 
ties and in harmony Ydth them. 

However feeble this feeling, it infallibly indicates (L e. speaks into) what is bet- 
ter for us and what is worthy of us or not We may be conscious of the advice at 
once, and in this case have an immediate judgment; or we may refer the indication Sndtmmorai^"^ 
to reason for disquisition and adjustment. In the usual cooperation of both, feeling judgments. 
and reason, the latter will preponderate in the verdict; and this.in most cases,will en- M«nif(«ution. of th« 
danger the verdict Folr there are sundry grounds to suspect reason of unreliability '®®^"* ®' value. 
and partiality; there are suggestions and motives felt to rise from another kind of 
feeling, from sensuous sentiency, which have an interest to bribe reason so as to de- 
cide in favor of a misrepresented value, under the influence of the will, which then 
will make the mistake. 

^'Mind" will argue in favor of something preferable for certain 'treasons", while 
the inward feeling, our moral sentiency has a fine sense for the "Absolute Good.*' It 
is conscience pure and simple, which feels the sole necessity of this Good and recog- 
nises nothing besides. It is most certain of the Supreme G(K)d as ha\ing all value 

and virtue in itself. It acts as the plenipotentiary of the realm where freedom and 
5 
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love reign supreme by necessity of the spiritual nature in its 'formal nnitjr under ma- 
terial diversity." It represents the sovereign 6<MHi which alone Is ne c cooa ry but not 
to be forced upon persons lest its value would be lowered. Hence the free eonsdeiice 
whilst insisting upon the solitary necessity, at the same time respects and preseiTM 
personal freedom, liberty included. That fine feeling, even retreating, jet ever am- 
tinning to remain in immediate touch with the Absolute Good, and very distinct from 
"reflective consciousness," if decided against by deliberate reason— L e. Judgment in 
conjuncture with sensuous motives, that is, '^willfulness**— withdraws beeaose of in 
esteem of freedom, not however without holding the person under doranoe of respon- 
sibility and thus upholding man's dignity. 

Now reason by its preponderance has formed a wrong judgment. It has willful- 
ly, perhaps, mistaken the arbitrariness of volition for freedom of the will, and hat 
led the whole person into error as to the real value, as to that '^hich might be bet- 
ter;" mistaking it for the liighest and alone necessary, i.e. the Absolute Good. It h» 
misapplied the secondary good in nature, if not something worse. Still the subter- 
fuge of having erred from ignorance is no excuse, since that yielding to the imagined 
something better, wanted by the will, implies the affirmation and acknowledgmmt 
of the higher destiny which determines wliat is really serving the best interests aU 
around and is truly in our favor and for our own benefit. 

We feel "the best*' to be destined for us, and ourselves destined for it. Now the 
cultivation of harmony within ourselves, that is making our faculties and thdr 
functions to agree with our destiny, the cultivation of harmony between the natonl 
and spiritual worlds as being blended in our being, is the very task to be performed 
for reaching perfect communion w:th the world of unity. It is the necessity of this ordtf 
in the nature of the Absolute G(Mid which sues free will by warnings to consent ta 
and to voluntarily determine itself for, this union. For, notwithstanding this nee»- 
sity, will is to remain as free as the G(X)d held out to it, is free inasmuch as it is not 
to be forced upon our acceptance. Freedom is to be maintained under all circom- 
stances for reasons of love and because of the whole constitution and nature of the 
spiritual world. Only in this sphere and under consent to this inner necessity ti» 
freedom of the will can prosper I 

Whenever reason and volition -in their capacity of free choice — (both obliged to 
cooperate by virtue of their spiritual kinship, since the principal character of the 
spiritual sphere is unity, and since the apparatus contains the condition : inter- 
related connection and cooperative Interaction of all spheres of development) wfaea- 
ever reason and volition give way to false valuation of the preferable, migtainng the 
secondary relative g(N)d in nature for the Supreme Good and misapplying it, and ig- 
noring the spiritual interest under the spell of self delusion, then personal life becomes 
estranged from its source and native home. The transgressor becomes sensual in pro- 
portion to the practice of habitual arbitrariness. In the confusion ensuing he takes 
perverseness and obstinacy for consistency of character, especially when laboring to 
turn relative independence and dominion into emancipation from the authority of 
the spiritual, and— into corresponding servitude to the lower world. 

Part of personal life, however, always individual and resisting absorpticm into 

the generalness of the sphere of '* formal diversity under material unity," is not thus 

to be seduced and adulterated. It is the language of the spirit-land, the ^ still small 

voice." It is the universally understood expression of the feeling which can not be 

intimidated to leave its post as representative of the Absolute Good and as witnees 

for its necessity ; which can not be alienated from keeping communication with 

God. It remains on speaking terms with the Good. It alone perpetuates the ecm- 

nection and contact with the indissoluble spiritual side of personal life, of which we 

know that it transcends selfconsciousness It surpasses that part of our being 

which is confined to the form of existence limited by space and time. 

This feeling, in order to maintain its independence, its incorruptibility and free- 
dom, retires into the innermost recesses of the luiud (the psycho-spiritual life), where, 
out of reach of peripheral turmoil, the purely spiritual constituents of personal Ufe 
are bound together l)y their nature of unity, where the person \s kept in durance of 
responsibility, so that the dignity of man is at the same time preserved in the pri- 
vacy of retired conscientiousness. 
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In the meanwhile other feelings nsnrp the function of deciding what is nece»- 
sary, belying the ego as to the necessity of the secondary good, by denying it to be the 
highest good. The whole mind gets confused and disturbed and unbalanced. The 
appetites, cutting loose from the authority of the spiritual principle of unity, become 
dissolute ; and they dominate, altho losing themselves into the sphere of the mani- 
fold. They oppose and reject the control of the spirit in order to reign under as- bouia m.^i^ ^ 
somed liberty, notwithstanding the reproachful feeling of the misery of serfdom r^p^butt^. bm «l 
under natural necessity. This painful split is the empirical state of personal life, prMdom of fMUng 
aggravated by the unceasing conflict between " the spirit and the flesh." Serf dorn is STISuto iSi* *'••**■ 
humiliatingly felt, it is mortifying. Free will is lost, and the rest of the will-energy 
by degrees will also be lost entirely, because the natnril part, when severed from the 
spiritaal uIMv falls aider the nataral faiw of dlslatesntiofl and cannot live. 

The answer to the question : **How may the loss be retrieved?** is to be obtained from 
the science of the purely spiritual (jk>od. We oan here only ffive the assurance, from what we 
know of its self esteem, that amends will not be forced upon man at this hour of the world 
without the asldnfr* 

IquIpolM of iiatnro 

Thus the equipoise of the two worlds virtually is balanced in man who belongs S*SfJIS,*Sf ISftJÄ 
to both, under this aspect alone he and his history may be understood. That equi- Spby^cAJS. wü 
poise is indicated by the tongue of the scales of righteousness as held up here beneath »<^^»•• 
by conscience weak and alone. And thus solely and truly the equation between the 
l>aradoxical relations of necessity and freedom in either sphere is demonstrable. 
It will even stand the test of experiment I 

The features of mutual adaptability of nature and spirit to each other, and the 
ieatures of kinship among the spiritual entities of language, conscience, and free- 
dom are also demonstrable and empirical in every relation of love. Its spiritual 
nature intimately unites love with the feeling of value and the freedom of the will, ^v^*"^^^ ^° 

Nobody will deny that love» like conscience, is a personal matter. Kimhip of th» •piritMC 

entitten : 

AiTAin it is tlie promiscuous use of the term caused by the misleadinar analoflrous processes Ungu«««. eoiiMUne« 
spoken of, which transfer love to thinirs« We can only love persons, not even ideas, were they |^Jjf*of" ^ ^^* * 
ever so holy. The doctrine of this unique euersry and entity *'Love" belongs to Ethics, altho perfection. 
the autonomic, we may say mechanical-antonomio Moral-philosophy of the Kantian school, 
(Calderwood clos^ foUowinff,) utterly ignored it. Kant mentioned love only as a poetical calobbwood alichtR lor«. 
luxury. SVSSI"'***^'*'"'^ 

Considering then the relation of love to freedom, nobody will deny that it is in the LnTep«noiiBiiik« 
power of any person to accept or reject, to renounce it, or to deny oneself of the per- ^""^ *"** 
son loved, or to make one's self even a sacrifice out of love, and in the interest of the 
person loved. All who understand the strong hold it takes and by which it draws; 
who can the more appreciate its necessity for life because of the very separation from 
its object: all such will testify that in this highest and most intense power of nhe unifying power 
bond of perfection," freedom and necessity are intrinsically interwoven. The grief of loveiike 
of separation demonstrates anew the indestuctibility, indissolubility and unifying "'^'^'^ 
IMiwer of the spiritual essence, and also the interrelations of those coefficients of 
human nature, which we know already by their family-likeness. As language and 
eonscience, feeling and willing or volition and valuation, judgment and adjustment, 
are recognisable as twin-pairs, as it were, so freedom and necessity permeating and 
balancing them all, seek to escape from being paradoxically misconceived, and they 
seek to find their conciliation in the human heart At any rate the coaclliatloa betweea 
■eccftsUy aod freedom Is wrooght by love. 

Here the Indiscretion, Identifying spiritual functions and purposes, and blending them 
Indiscriminately with the correlative processes of natural life, works most disastrously. 
Think of the comparisons made between the ''love of a ticrress'* toward her cubs and the love oaotion «cminsi 
of a mother. The necessity as well as the freedom of love come, of course, under the class of Mentifyinf th« frwHlom 
analoirous processes in which, on account of the union between the psyche and the spirit, both w^ih^UM? phyiioi* 
modi of neo o s s ity,«k>ng with love itself, penetrate most deeply into the physical part of human JSf/2i'll,5ort **'*** 
nature. Hence the tangle and wronff application of the ''oommunicatio idiomatum'* as it Src. 7, s. 

were, becomes peculiarly mischievous in incidents of this kind. Moreso, since emotional dilfer 
from rational phenomena in that they belong to the sphere of passiveness, and are therefore 
prone to split and to burst out in passions. Here clearness about attributes and functions, 
motives and purposes is of hiffhest importance for history whenever it is to announce 
Judgment. 
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The blending of necessity and freedom with Icve^nd the blending of lore with tk» 
whole fabric of the human being is exceedingly important to nunraiity. Henee it 2s 
especially desirable in this instance, that the lines between spiritual emotikm aol 
natural sentiment, and between that set of sentiencies and the ratioiial eneigies must 
not be obliterated. 

For the sake of humanism the cognitions of these psychological items shoiild be 
allowed no longer to become corrupted and misconstrued through the peeudo^eoochi- 
sions alluded to upon the naturalistic basis. For, lerercd inm their ap irt ü Ml asm 
love aod freedon aiast pine away ! 

There are theories, popular and easily propagated beeaose pandering to the low predilee- 
tions of ffrowinff sensualism« which teach to apply love alon^ with liberty In the mere natnnl 
sense. Both are equivocaUy attributed to physioo-paychioal life, after the payehe has bcca 
pureed of every vesti^re of spirituality. This is evidently done to humor the massri. wko 
mistake the spiritual for the reliirious life, which per se, and in the sense here prc^KHUidfld, t% 
is not. 

It is evident that in such a muddle of affairs the understanding of man and Ui 
history in the most sacred and solemn concerns is not only impossible» but thattfaft 
wild world-theories are promulgated, and wrong views of life preyail which can not 
but be pregnant with very serious consequences. On the other hand, it Is erideit 
that with the proper achievement of the unification of spirit and nature in man« aol 
through their proper permeation in the rational-moral sphere, that is, under methodli 
of applying Ethics to actual life : truth« conscience, necessity and freedom and km 
will all fully and forever stand by each other in personal relationship. These enti- 
ties, if such we may call these canlinal factors, will by virtue of their imrely fipiiil- 
ual nature, render the union inseparable and will form a partnership of eoeJBcieaii 
for still higher purposes. 

Meanwhile love's emblem, representing the aaioa of the aecetilfy of the geei wtt 
freedom and with love. It— tacriflce. 

§ 12. Let us frame the results of the inductive analysis so far found into a syl- 
logism. Max Mueller once said : " Language stands one foot in the realm of natur» 
and the other in that of the spirit** This corroborates our axiom and the resolt d 
our investigation, that language reveals what is in man. For this reason the meio 
** scientific " way, if one-sided analysis dares to assume the name, will not lead to oar 
discoveries. 

Neither comparative craniognomy nor the hap-hazard measurements of phyrio- 
logical and experimental psychology will by themselves be able to disclose tte 
generic constituency of a single person and his grand significance, much less thit 
of the race as a whole. 

Neither will the philosophical disciplines by themselves accomplish this» althe 
Des Cartes already opined that out of his "cogito** and his ''sum" he could explafai 
everything, in doubts of which he had begun his inquiry Comparative philosaphj 
of religion attempted to explain the formations of national characters and to a6 
count for forms of governments, revolutions, dissolutions—but at its best it treated 
only one side of life, discarding the other. 

As previously mentioned, more miglit have been expected of moral philosophy. 
But it was rarely made a rule that a moral philosopher should know aa mach of his- 
tory as of motaphysicH, and that for a genuine antliropology all historical material 
as well as the whole of nature should be ransaekiMl. It is not generally conceived 
that universal history and ethnography must be to ethics what natural history is to 
physiology, and what both are to the medical science. Had ethics been aware of its 
relation to history and physiological psychology, it could have pondered over a little 
more material ; it could have availed itself of a few more auxiliaries and coefficients 
than Plato and Si>inoza had at hand. 8till it lacked the ethnological and the philo- 
logical data, contributed only since the quiet, empirical work of missionaries had 
begun to command the respect of the philosophers. It also lacked the discoveries^ 
archaeological and philol(»gieal, made by a score of daring explorers. It is only re- 
cently that ethics, like Dorner's system, seems to become a qualified coworker with 
philosophy of history for the most correct interpretation possible, of man, humanity« 
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^ and history, SO as not to leave out of sight the final goal of historic progress. We 
\ found that so far the most conclusive arguments for the union of the spiritual and 
\ natural worlds in man, have been furnished by comparative philology. By the study 
^ €f tongues, and of families of languages, the truth of real life can be discerned ap- 
' pfoximately correctly, because it deals with disclosures from both worlds; and because 
\ in its documentary proofs it possesses a firm basis of historical realities and the 
^ evidence of disinterested eye and ear witnesses. Altho a great many are mutilated 
{ and some are mere fragments, yet others are found which supplement the meager 
^ suggestions of the first, and when all are deciphered and speak, one set will restore 
i the full sense otherwise missing, whilst an other will correct erroneous interpreta- 
^ tions of former times along the whole line. 

f While races mingle, states break up, and nations perish, their languages com 

ft memorate their fame or their fate, and dead stones become living witnesses above Th«esMntuiainthe 
- suspicion. Languages may be called dead, but in their tombs we find more than ^h^o^.a'^'''^'"' 
t retarded or arrested, we find resurrected, life. They possess that character by virtue *«""«**» 
li^ 0f their higher substantiality, which never becomes subject to the natural law of de- 
composition, but which on account of the unity holding sway in the spiritual realm» 
can ever be resuscitated by translation. They are like sighs for deliverance, uttered 
1^ that creature which forms a part of our own being, notwithstanding our being un« 
conscious of it. Hence philology alone is cempetent to show beyond controversy the 
true import of history and nature associated. It learns man's inner condition not 
without due consideration of the material part that serves as the substantial con- 
dnctor of the spiritual elements, nor without criticism, and not without handling— 
cinne solid stuff in excavating. 

Philology exhibits the proofs of the dual character of personal life— of hniuui Tiie.iiniM,d«ii»une« 
aatare we will say henceforth,— as her triumphs. From the proofs we posit as the es- äi^ii"p,;jJ!S.'f«"^ 
centials of the sphere of 'formal unity in personal diversity^*: cohesion, continuity o«'*«i«»c«»<»m 
and unity of consciousness. 

Unless we are sure of these three manifestations of the spiritual in this material 
world, we can have no Jmowledge of what we mean by humanity, and what may be 
the purpose of its life. We could know as little of this, as we could be sure of our 
own selves, if our lives were not held together, under all bodily changes, by our 
self consciousness. The tripartition of conscious life, alluded to in the beginning, and 
the triad with which we conclude our first glance at man, is to be materialised in the 
''oogito'* of the person who is sure of his "sum." Without recognising his consciou»- 
ness, all the 'formal diversity of the world of material unity** remains a dire riddle, 
the most portentous of all enigmata. 

Now let us examine, whether our ascent from the manifold to that unity to be 
perfected in the One, did not mislead us; or whether the One is superfiuous, so that 
the secret hidden in diversity, might be discerned regardless of unity. 

In the first germ of plant life, (exact science states), the prototype of the genus omntn«itn>« eontaiu 

.« _ Mt^t A_j 1 t J »«r _i-i- .i.. a_A A X1..X A 1 A- a_x the «Mienti»u of 
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must be— anticipated, imagined. Were we able to introspect that type, and to inter- »i 
pret its design, we would be able also to delineate or construct in our mind the uSiSSSU^^bL^^. 
peculiarities of a plant from germ to crown. We might further be able to explain ^*' 

the significance it bears upon its whole genus, yea upon the whole economy of na- 
ture. The first germ containing the type, then, would represent the character of its 
generic totality. Such conjecturing is legitimate,and evolution constantly works upon 
this proposition which gave birth to the young science of biology. It is legitimate 
because the totality of nature does not consist of a collection or an agglomerated 
mass, but is an organised unity, be it ever so finely differentiated and widely varie- 
gated. 

In a much higher sense does the theme of universal history rest in man— as its The iMctuUte, 
type. The whole fabric of its continual and progressive development is implied in mJJg deveiop- 
him. He is the'key to it. Man's being as a person is bound up with the region be- Sm aa^^Tproto- 
low him,— circumscribed only by the limits of the material unit of nature in general, ^pe of historical 
— on account of his intrinsic connection not only with articulated organic life, but ®^®®p™®" 
also with inorganic, compressed« confined life. On the other side man is just as in- 
trinsieally connected with the spiritual unit of personal diversity. He has thus be- 
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come indiyidoalised as a member of the spirit-world, a natural— «piritOEl entity, a 
specimen of a higher genus, a person. His development, as sueh a perannality—bj 
way of seifenltivation in the moral process, that is, in his adTandngappropriatkn of 
nature in order to lead it upward in and with himself -makes it necessmry fcM* Ua 
to remain a member of the lower genus alsa This, for the present, is his Tocatidn 
and position. He, and nature (forever belonging to him) with him, is in a slate 9i 
transition to the spiritual, unified mode of existence. 

If this dual membership of human nature, implying eonnection inter se as a 
genus; if this formation of one unit called humanity, conjoining in itself tiie polar 
units above and below, is established by the science of languages, then we possess ia 
language a focus true and sure, from which universal history may be locked inta 
Through this object-lens its whole significance and all its conjunctures must b» 
observable. 

All hifitory is then conceived as one entire whole, from the connections of whldi tk» 
single items can be examined as to their merits or demerit«, their value or their ffauhs: «• 
can then trace out the interchanffin^ causes and elfects of oppressions, iasurreetioDS, pto- 
rresKcs, relar»ses, failures: we can locate depravity and its consequences. Not without tkis 
reference to the whole are we able to judipe of what is worthy to be imitated, or wliat is to hs 
avoided as danflrerous. The Rood results obtained in the happy realisation of the troe nod th» 
sood and the beautiful, are thus sorted out and exhibited, treasured up and made appUcsbliL 
Such a practical and beneficial service of the Philosophy of History, is Touched for by anskh 
iTous services of other applied sciences, and by precedents in the post. We thus bceome sb> 
coura^ed in the attainment of their<MMl, and in the resistance of the bad. For, notwitlistsai* 
ing all earthly diRtress. and all olMtacles. the irood in within reach of alL With doe 
and circumspection false steps may be avoided, if errors are laid open. 

Humanity considered as man developing, and history as the macrocosm of 
so that man is conceived as the microcosm of both, the natural and the ideal (ethical) 
cosmos— will deliver into our hands the key to both worlds in the human person. Maa'i 
personal character will then reflect from his surroundings, from improvements made^ 
from the way his environment are cultivated or influenced by him, instead of th» 
endronmonts determining his fortune. The shaping of man's private and civil af« 
fairs is laid into his own hands. The elevation of nature, by pressing it into hii 
service, that is, by making nature cooperative in her own elevation, will then b» 
beautifully illustrated. Wildernenses become traa^^formed into festive sounds of 
world's exhibitions, or into ideal resorts of idyl life: into the imitations of parading 
called parks after it; into orchards with choice fruits to sweeten life, and flomr 
gardens to adorn it. 

Mau*s esthetics become refined with his ethics, but of course, not vice versa, ffis 
ethics will be purified by the true aspect, appreciation, and acceptance of the Snprpnia 
Good, until civilisation in its noblest sense becomes his hubit, his second nature^ In* 
dividually and collectively. Hence the singular importance of every individul 
member of humanity. For not only the day is given to him or her, but also the op- 
portunity for higher attainments, which self interest should teach him to use properly 
for the good of others also. Not only does he exert some influence for good or evil» 
which spreads (the latter more rapidly according to a mysterious, subnatural law) in 
smaller or larger undulations, but he also, in great part, helps to mold the weal or 
woe of coming generations. The development of potentialities in the human persoa 
is rei)eate(l in all directions throughout human liistory, hence history must be concei- 
vable as man unfolded, explicated, explained, extendeii, (the tnith in Splnozism). 

The initiative required for new steps of progress is to be taken from asenseof persMil 
doty. 

This explains why true advance of a nation under abolition of iiüiumane practices, why 
social roforniH etc. cun not be exi>ecte<i from the niuHHOM. That is the duty of those to wliom 
the prinoiplpri of the hitjrhor life were truuKmittcMl most felicitously; in whom the €»utinuity 
and unity of conHciouKuesx have IxHrome cryKtalised. na it were, ro as to form the vital part of 
their beinfir; while the muKMOM will r<>Hist laws rcwtrirtive to Helflah and natural inclination!» 
and will vote for laws for others to obey. It is the tendency toward cp^eralness wMek 
schemcK at clasH-l(*t;iKlution. 

Stages of advance must proct^d, not from the oneness or generalness of nature, bnt 
from the oneness of the spiritual ^^'orld of which individuality is a characteristic at- 
tribute by way of the deliverance of each personality from the natural-state. 
Christianity was planted and is to be propagated only in this way. Take the develop- 
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flMnt of a person. In the first years of life natural propensitiee predominate, altbo ivnoo«utr<i«v«iopiii« 
ISttleby little traces of moral and mental potentialities, of the union of soul and Ke^Ti^^ubJ!^ 
iplritfthat is, of mind, become apparent. Special features of future combinations of gm^»£L'' 
temperament and character assert themselves, even sparks of genius. Appetites gov- luiaitvimrityof 
cm the will until Judgment gets the upper hand. Physical obstruction, restraint, or ''^^^'^' 
«ompulsion sets the will free; the word sets reason free; conscience emancipates itself ^m?« ^T^^^t 
firom reason, while the moral sense is yet more vivid than the mental capacities; con- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
■eience becomes distinct from other sentiencies or emotions, and in case of contradic- P'^**? VfA^ 

. ' Import of the Utter 

tlon, it indignantly withdraws. For it is questionable whether love and conscience in ^ i^>« *^^ »i»» 
their orignality and relative purity are ever more undeflled and vivid than in early «renews of 
' cWdhood. At first the natural predispositions and spiritual capabilities are not yet ^"""sJ?."*»????, iw 
^Ulferentiated. Incitements from the outside world under the discipline of attention, 
Imitation, education, must aid in setting the faculties free, according to the ethical 
condition of cooperation of the lower state in its being guided on to the higher. 

This is the significance of the natural apparatus not only with respect to the ethic- 
al task, but also in respect to the genesis of consciousness and to moral deportment. hiiS^^t^tn ^ 
Bat task and apparatus do not alone procure the deliverenee of the mind. The dif- '^'''^^^*"*^ 
fsrentiation of the faculties goes on also under the other condition,— to which the dis- ^J^nS^^^aSon 
dpline at the apparatus is only preparatory and mediative,— of receiving and accept- jj^^«~>«'~"»*»« 
Ing influences from the higher sphere of permanence and unity. Thus the manif esta- 
ttons of self consciousness ripen into internal character and external adaptness and 
conduct. The more harmonious the endowments of the mind are disciplined to bal- 
ance each other, and the more habitually the moral and mental activities are regulat- SneiJ^ISSna?"* 
cd by the spiritual concomitants, the better will a person be fitted to overcome the »»<! normal 
cbstacles and adverse circumstances arising from the natural sphere; and the more exten^ld.^'' 
▼irtuously, serenely will the person fill his place in the cooperative order of so- ^^^ 

cial life. To be sure, such normal, proportionate development is rare, very rare. The 
combined process of it, called civilisation, advances slowly, under difficulties increas- 
ing with differentiation growing more complicated, intricate and subtile. Thus, one- 
Med cultures are generated in which, as a matter of course, nations participate. 

Beason and disoipline cultivated at the expense of feeling, produced the Roman char- 
•etar and the Kantian frame of mind. Aesthetics and imagination cultivated at the expense 
of ethics, prednoes Greeks, Frenchmen, and Ooethe. Speculation and resignation at the Examples of 
«aq;>ense of the will, are the stamp of the Hindoos and Schoperhauer ; le^ral sense at the one-sioed cultures 
«zpense of love, produces Pharisees, Moors and fanatics. Emphasising faith without love, ^f^int—R^Sr^** 
deadens a church; love without fidelity, ruins the family, the 'hearthstone of the state. Krthatie« m« th« expcoM 
Bein« busy with the whole world from selfish interests will sharpen the calculative trend of ^ •^^^^«•-^^'•^ 
Garthace and Venice. Much urbanity but no patriotism, developes to only that sort of 
imblio-miadedness which has its eye upon a golden upper crust. Abandonment of mind and 
keart for the sake of the stomach, will create a populace orying for *'bread and circuses " at all 
tlniea; brutes who wiU overthrow law and order, crush authority and superiority, and demol- 
ish what they cannot rebuild, as they have done in yonder city once in a while. For we had 
barbarians not so much in the Hercynian forest as in that town which used to march at the 

bead of civilisation, presoribinff *^fined" fashions to the world for centuries. And even in 
aomesreat towns nearer home, we find lower and upper strata of arrested life, under the 
influenee of mean spirits. 

For this reason of defective, onesided culture we cannot philosophise about history upon p,^||^^ ^^ ^ HisiorT 

cnttehes of calendar-schedules and social statistics. Higher topics and larger categories must «void 

must be systematised, instead of cutting up history into centuries, localities, anecdotes and <»**-«*<*«<^'*<>^ 

detaili History digested, is not to build screens of generalness for the individual to hide QQ«ati<m»bto «daeoion. 

Unfts^, but to bring out the truth of individual culture, which is more than the training or 

good breeding now called "education." History moving in cycles, measured out in heaven, 

and eoneentric with eternity, must not be considered in a one-sided and narrow manner. 

In expanse, the civilisation of the Twentieth Century for which we must get 
ready, will, Deo volente, surpass that of any previous period. But whether it will 
make human happiness more general without increa^^ing misery in extensive pro- 
portions also ; whether it will intensify civilisation on the line of true ethical per- [Jl^^^^^STeShn 
aonal culture, and not at the expense of genuine culture— these are the problems. [TiSbkialiil**"*" 
Thetr solution depends on the deliverance of personal life from the generalness of 
the natural sphere, depends on the practice of personal excellency which will have 
to be qualified for encountering the baseness of that sphere, which is, for the sake of 
generality and from its nature, inimical to excellency. Philosophy of History has to 
find cot the onesided tendency of culture, and to give warning. 
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i'0intmmi «rxMri '^ mwft, therefore, guard itself mgainst oneridedne» and dead dogmatism. Ben- 

i0ttusy umuid »»x ttui aiu] ftfiber and eircumspect, it musrt quaiif j itself fur pointing oat the mj to 
munHy^ tjC» prrMperity, aiul the grial of prrigreas ; it muMt throw light upon it from abov«^ ud 
aMM««in«M. ^''^ ^^"^ eiinfidence dae an experienced guide. It must be critical« tfciamiiil, uA 

realiHtie in the study, in order to build up a e<insistent world-theory and thm enable 
itMeif Ut give practkoJ hints to the schools, and to Houses of Farliamento. 

§ 13. Ififlary bu bcMfbt to lifU what Is la aca. The natural grounda» oeropied 
by all men in crymmon, afford every possible opportunity which develop fonnatiaa 
as various and innumerable as those of the oceans and the atmoqihere. As one trN; 
Fiitiiit> r/f ''^ aspiring Ut the light, spreads its t^ip more than another, while at the aame tuM 

«rrnfiirififf » Its ramifications spreail in the ground and go deeper for nourishment» still rcocmM« 
bHinniiirx iri ^ Other trees wh^ise common mother is the earth, just so mankind multiplj their rrta- 
mlfmrr^hmMm/'^ ^^'''^ ^^ waiitH, invent ccmtrivances to satisfy them, dirersify their aspirations and 
from txifimi occupations, and yet always bear the same stamp. Theoretically» nothing wonld be 
tlfiiiMi"aiid *' in the way to exhibit the stages of development by a specimen of each nation, and 
uutiotuh 1^ »»mbine, as Carlyle would have it, such types into a system or a aeheme of uni- 

versal progress. 

Thin wo« I^vat«r*ii Idea when he ooUected hU pictures of typioal phjBioimomieib Ht 

htUmtftoA to show to some oootemporaries what time it was iu the world, wkeCber I7M A. S. 

or 1M94 n. (*.; Iviit l^vater and phrenoloiry would by such means show it •■ little as a dock 

tuttfim, iMa. 31ft. enu do It. Hurh a construction would lead to the same result which Joh. t. Miller arrifvd si« 

jiMii^v* MiLLu. after he had summoned the manes of heroes and rulers, of thinlcers and mpmäkmru, tar exaiais- 

atlon. "And now Ye iriants with beasts in your escutcheons, Te of old pedUrree. 1*^^^»-^ op ti 
us from cathedral -cry fits and down upon us from ruined castle-portals: Te conquerers fktM 
Memlelienand Wostminster; Thou enchanted Hohenstaulfen iu Thy WjiThnnnTi . Te hoir 
eminenoies from Peter's tomb; Caesars and barbarians with stllf necks; Klnca with yoor oaci 
many-crownedskullsunder your once miflrhty arms; Te councilors of popes, and Te beantiM 
once ruling them and ruining their countries; Ye scholars with laurels upon your high fore- 
heads and with aumist frowns; all Te majesties in fields of sciences; aU Te leaders in bloodir 
Imttle-fleldM stand up! Who were Te? Human beings of hiffh qualities? Rarely. Noblsstrf 
All earthly fame ^'*'''*'^^^*'^'' A dosen at l>est out of your thousand names. Were Te the diq>oaers of the fttfa 
wi'iiM nil« ■ufflp« ui of billions of i>eople, avenffers of wroiiflr and vanquishers of the bad, proteetors of the wesk— 
|i«u*rn ?if" irun*^ "^ or wero Ye moro drivers of men?— O lie down acruin! Tools Ye were, with the maddsst of 
humMiiiy. iMuwlons some of you! Wheels Ye were, nothing more, wheels in the ffreat oloek-wnkflf 

time, just like others far more numerous than Ye, only less notorious here beneath, throngk 
whose lntorac*tions the Ancient One on Hifrh moved the hands of the clock of the world. It 
d(M«s not yet show time to adjourn for final judirmeut. We must wait as Ye must, and we bumI 
lie low d(»wu like Yo 1 Lie down airain !" 

A coiiHtriiction of hlHtory of this sort, as we will find again with Carlyle, mij 
yiold iMH»ti(*al MitiHfactioii ; but humanity an a bixly, if contemplated as snch a me- 
chanical unity, in torn anundor in a manner as to freeze out its heart. In putting it 
JiuiiiaViVty*^ "' tog<'tli<»r again, wo need to be caroful to save the dignity, freedom, and peraonality o( 

•m. •. ij, *\ u,\^>. HI. humanity. 

Without much art it has been demonstrated as the object of history to nnfoldthe 

whole of man*s nature to full view, and hence as the task of onr scienee to eumimr- 

ise tlie meaning of all the contents thus revealed, and to reduce it to a unitary pe^ 

Honality. Our curiosity has U'en aroused for a comprehensive glance at such a pu^ 

iw«M'>«uh«. Mm by reviewing " perstmal life ** in the inductive methcxl and the deductive. Um 

first philosoplier of liistory who receivinl such a virion saw tlie contents of human de- 
velopment represented in the figure of a iH'rson made of metals. At the proper time 
we shall intnHluoe that seer and his visiim. 

lUit since that visituiary figure can not be recognised as the typieal man« who 
can 1h« the one who wtmld completely answer the image? Who is so perfectly fitted 
to represent the ideal of each of us as to l)e recoguistnl at once and by all? Howls 
ImiHMsiiiUity to {\i^ picture to Ih> com|>os(Hl as to light and shade and tone of color? Considering tha 
r!r!!tir.'ty|H"W thousand-fold caricatures and mutilations to which the human frame and mind are 
j^J^{J7»r *** subjtHi't^ when not even an A|h»IIo or a Venus would suit everybody as a model— how 
JjjjjMcJwationj^ li Ij* the typical ami ideal image to l>e conceivtnl? From whence would the standird 

and normal measure have to Ih^ taken? Whence the rule, to beg^n with, for «ingling 
out and putting together the main features only of all that is worthy and sublime 
enough to answer your ideal and mine, and to Ih» respectetl universally, into a mere 
mi^uiic— to say nothing of the adaptability of a person, thus theoretically eomposeil 
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and if actually realisable, for this rough life? Ronssean said, the one who could ^~ m.^ ^ i i 
Tent such a picture, even if merely wrought out in the shape of a simple biography, not to^lnvented 
would need be deemed God himself. 

And where, if that ideal image of man was really discovered and exhibited, 
where would the standpoint have to be chosen for its admiration? What would be 
the criterion required for duly appreciating it without bias and without wild reverie? 

At a more suitable occasion we shall take up these questions. But since there 
must have existed one primitive man, carrying within him the type of the human 
nee (so far as we are allowed to go back according to our agreement in Sec 12 with- 
<Nit provoking the suspicion of reasoning in favor of a foregone conclusion), then 
there was latent in this truly human person the whole project, the image and theme c^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
cf human history. di«jo«»ioii ia «im. i * 

To listen to the accords and discords of this theme, to the music in the spheres 
of the eons, through many variations, but ever with a harmonious solution like the 
most sublime symphony— this is our conception of the Philosophy of History. 

CH. 5.— THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY veraas UNSATISPACTORY INTER- 
PRETATIONS OP HISTORY. 

Nora.— With reference to the poiitioD of our aoieDoe we are obliged to lolioit patience for 
a few moments. It is necessary to dwell a little lon^r on that position, so as to ffain the epis- 
temological aspect under which to enter the system proper. The present remarks stand con- 
nected with those in the first and second chapters, which had to be postponed until the disqui- 
sition with the sciences on physics and metaphysics miffht dear up the wranffle, so as to con- 
front us with the real object of the contention. We thereby were furnished with the material 
or ooefBoients to be considered. We like to take from the fullness thereof and let the conclu- 
sion follow as the natural result. beh of th« «mpMe 

■elono0*— of natnrSp 

§ 14. The question next in order, therefore, is : How is philosophy to be ren- J^'CTiS^**''"* 
dered applicable in subservience to a comprehensive interpretation of history? 

Each empiric science, of either nature, or law, or langruage, deals with a specific 
object of which we can have subjective experience. Experience alone entitles a the- 
oretical construction of the particular subject to a claim of objective weight and sig- 
nificance. The establishment of the objective truth is the reason for, and the purpose 
of, theorising ; It is the privilege of science and its vocation. 

But the empiric sciences, notwithstanding the experiences, have to build upon 
first principles universally granted, altho, perhaps, not empirically explicable, such bnudsoooniTnMb. 
as the immutability of ßpace, the continuity of time, or the universality of right, tolto^^!^*^*^ 
etc. Natural sciences, for instance, take it for granted, that there exists, apart from 
the mind, an objective, corporeal, visible, and tangible world. Without such presup- 
positions the sciences stand in the air ; they are hanging in the wind— especially 
that of jurisprudence— of current opinions swaying the times. Likewise does his- 
toric science presuppose that at some time this or that happened, whether we were 
present or not, and regardless of our opinion about it. But neither of these sciences 
Is able to substantiate its allegations relative to any first cause or, as the case may 
be, to any secondary effect, or to time, or to substance, etc.,— conditions which are 
irrelevant to the theory erected into the framework of first principles. 

Other empirical sciences which could prove or disprove doctrines by facts, we 
liave none ; provided we are allowed to classify Mathematics with Metaphysics on the JmL*^« JT^'"^ 
same grounds that we claim language as belonging to the histories. We therefore "»^*«^ " 
state : each science in demanding objective and authoritative validity for its theory, 
must concede a partial disability to acquire or to adduce full proof of the reality of 
its knowledge. Each contains something of the nature of " nescience ", of the *' posse 
neseire "; each is confined to a more or less limited domain of knowledge, each suf- 
fering from incompleteness, or from breaks, or some hiatus on account of some de- 
ficiency or other, not to be supplemented from its own resources. Hence each stands 
in need of a certain "transcendental equation ", as it were, of what the astronomers ilTdtSit^'S^ifti 
call the ''equation of the center." None of these sciences can vindicate its presup- SJ^auSTSnui« eraiar. 
positions unless it overreaches the terminals and terminology of its own domain and "^- ^ 

thereby ceases to be that ''exact science.*' It certainly, to say the least, forfeits the 
ii|^t to dogmatise on a world-theory. 
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The complement required by each is to be afforded by another, whereby a genenl 

and comparative science is achieved whose duty it is to find reasons, to make *^ 

Btracts/' as it were, warranting the sacredness of the terminals, and ÄeeleameniC 

the title, stating the encumbranpes pending and the derivation of principles torn 

other sciences; and sanctioning the legitimacy of their application— lest onetheny 

may steal a march on the other. This science, defining the cognitioiiB ondeflyiif 

each, and proving their true relationship with impartiality, is PhiloeofAy,— the m- 
pire. 

There is a certain aversion noticeable to such superintendency and snireillaafli 
on the part of Metaphysics; the ''Sciences'* seem agreed to set up ''Epistemology* iC 
late, in order to put it in the place which Logic since Locke's time oeeupied, aiiA 
which is now said to be vacated because of the mixed-up condition of antiquated Lof- 
icB. EpiBtemology is to show that phUosophy, too, is superfluous on the strength iC 
the self-sufficiency of Physiological Psychology. The Logics of old thus modified^miy 
suit well enough to supplant the name of ''Mental Philos<^hy f but all of that is naC 
what we mean by the Philosophy of Sciences— Wissenschafts-lehre. 

Says Murray of Montreal: "Philosophy is precisely the' endearor to bring ov 
knowledge to complete unification. And while it must oppose any attempt to reaek 
this end by hasty generalisations, it can not rest satisfied with a recognition of pria. 
ciples in such complete independence, as to bar the way aicainst their being brouglft 
under some superior principle which comprises them all.** 

Such independence however is forestalled by the experience made in the Intal- 
tionalistic schools of Germany. Philosophy depends upon the two empirical sciencM 
which it deems neither inferior nor superior, the natural and the historicaL Tin 
function of philosophy is not as Bowne thinks, to "make laws." It is aet '^)bvious thi^ 
because philosophy cannot borrow its principles from the other sciences, it mnsti» 
pose its own principles upon them.'* On the other hand, philosophy is not simply ti 
engage in suneying the government's lands, as it were, to map out the sectkw 
and the roads by which the harvest is to be gatliered in, or to locate the miUs when 
the grain is to be garnered and ground. That is to say, philosophy is not so much to- 
describe nor to prescribe, the brain-work in the derivation of first principles npoa 
which agreements are facilitated, but rather to explain the origin of ideas held ii 
common and their subsequent applicati(m in either causing on interpreting facts ail 
phenomena of spiritual as well as pliysical life. 

Of course, exception here may be taken again on the part of some savants againi 
our combining the physical with the spiritual under the standing protest that the liL 
ter was "rnknowable." This incessant assertion may be renunciated with the remiik 
that Materialism Ir welcome to act as tho it had nothing to do with it. Whetberfc 
honestly ignores the spiritual altogether and can get along without it, is no concen 
of ours. We think naturalism per se has enough already of what it does not k&ov, 
let alone the Rpiritual world and our experiences of it But this cannot induce as to 
waive our right and freedom of inquiry. 

Philosophy congratulates Science in its endeavor to establish monistic uatunlia 
or natural monism, provided it does not promulgate immature results as an all-suft- 
cient view of life and as "the" correct world-theory. The Philosophy of History oalf 
asks in return, wlifther it is to be blanie<l for taking cognizance of matters whidi 
have been tlie talk of men throughout at least forty centuries ? A standing aoi 
sneering pn^test against the " Unknowable " is, in its fidgetiness, a sympton of thi 
weakness, indigency and willful nescience of materialistic evolutionism; it isii 
admission of that one-sidedness which not only refuses to listen to honest adv'ancci 
of conciliatory corresi)ondence, but which ever generates intolerance and fanaticism. 

We do iKit rebuke imturaURtio monisni for its lucomplotenesa aod deftcieneies, but w* 
condemn the arroi^ance with which, in spite of this concession, it decrees to the publie, that 
its dogmas are incontrovertul>le truths, thut they prove all spiritual ooroUaries and oo- 
efficients to be at least InMiK-nificant and therefore nu^ratory, if not danfferous. Feuerbadi 
for one drew these conclusions with flrreat force and fervor, and he now has aoorea ofdi^ 
ciples misrepresenting- the (merman nation in its Reichstag. Such popularity shows tibs 
secret of the impudence with which the public is imposed upon, which is In keeping with tibs 
poverty of that kind of thoufjrht defincnl as mere phosphorescence of brain matter. It shoirt 
the dishonesty of A^rnostics for reasons well known to themselves, reasons whioh do not llks 
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to gf!t an alrinff and to be unmasked« But this Justifies our reproaoh, previously expressed ||«|,,|^t.|jo BookOofr 

in the statement that they have forfeited their claim upon soience and their title of beinff diMTow»d by 
. ^.« . ^ . •_ ^ I 1 i_^_j _a^i.i I M 1 1^1 ^_ TrnftixaadTi 



seientifie, since real science can not pose in a simulated attitude of unconcern and leisure, as 
Ions as not all i« rendered in teili^ble that is present ^^ history as an efficient or an effect. 
Our attitude, in withdrawing scientific courtesy from materialistic monism, is justified by 
none less than Tyndail himself, since, in his settlement of the controversy with Yirchow, he 
discountenances the afiritation of unqualified Journalists, who, to the chaflrrih of the ^eat 
•eareher after truth, prejudice science as bein^ an ally to social-democracy. 

EmpiriciBm may certainly hare its reasons for its animosity toward the spiritual, gn^pi^i^jg p,^ 
We need not cast this np to it as an imputation. Bnt, if it denies philosophy the ferrin« 
right of nmpire, and the acknowledgment of being a science, then we can only SertUud ™ ^ 
make allowance and account for its clamor to exclude Metaphysics by averring that 
empiricism prefers scepticism to certainty! In the meanwhile, Philosophy is not 
thus cheaply to be ruled out As yet it is included in the college of sciences. And it 
need not be ashamed of taking full cognizance of the spiritual world, where after 't^ndS^i^npJSa^ 
all, and nowhere else, the synthesis of true monism is to be found. But on account "^^«*^ 
of its very relationship and inner nature it forces itself upon nobody, merely rising 
in defence of certainty and of freedom. 

Philosophy already is, and has been for a long time, engaged with the postulates phu«.. th«erittri<« 
and premises of the conmion truth, namely, that the particulars require the univers- Ippiä*,^!!!^"^*^ 
als — the primum cognitum Leibnitz would say— for their explanation. Of this gen- 
eral comprehensiveness and scientific consistency it is the criterion and discipline. It 
aspires to bring all knowledge to a unity in which contradiction \s silenced. It de- 
fends the comprehensibility of everything connected with personal life (i. e., with 
natural spiritual life), with homaii aatare, as we shall say henceforth, emphasising the 
adjective human. It also defends the ability of the mind (i. e. the synthesis of soul 
and spirit, not merely that of the intellectual or mental faculties), to understand its 
^tion and to comprehend spiritual manifestations. ^^ ^ ^ 

defends the eoinprs* 

Now, whenever a particular branch of science shall assume that it may dodge JJ^JUJ*' "''**''"** 
BQdi discipline and still appropriate principles not belonging to it, philosophy will "human nature"; 
detect the smugglery and will denounce the false use of the filched property. The 
particular science thus exposed will then, of course, hate philosophy and cry thief, 
80 as to divert the outsider's attention. But the unreasonable hatred alone should ^.fend. th« mind m its 
throw suspicion on such presumptuous empiricism, and should cancel its claim of J2**** u,"„*** »"»<*•«*«»* 
being unbiased, truthful, and trustworthy. For, if any science stealthily deals with 
wrongfully acquired propositions, whereby it tacitly admits their value as general 
principles, without being able to give an account for their possession— how can we be ^nTpHn?ip*M'i?iM 
BQie that such science, tearing the general and true principles out of their proper IhJt^^M?'*'^^!. 
connections, made proper use of them in its conclusions? That the misapplied prin- 
ciple is true in the premises certainly does not prove the truth of the conclusions 
thns erroneously, if not surreptitiously, obtained for deceptive purposes. 

It has come to the knowledge of history, that such tricks have been practiced. It 
fe therefore to the interest of all the sciences, that they should not lose their credit Sen^^ltouSi. 
on account of a case of embezzlement or forgery having been exposed in one or 
ttoUier quarter of the domain of systematised knowledge. Any branch of true science 
therefore, will certainly lend its support to a responsible auditor who examines the 
Poachers. For, philosophy in itself has a more dignified office than the occasional 
irtective-work alluded to. It aims at the correctness of all knowledge as a whole, so 
that out of its coaservatory of synthetic rehearsals the particulars of a special branch- ^ ._ ^ ^., 
Klmce may receive new light or additional confirmation from other tlian its own r>p^^^ iudgment- 1» 

* be aacertaincKl by the 

«Kffces; so that for each part of knowledge it can be decided, satisfactorily all around, J^*S?ci'.Siiee. 
^h inferences are admissible; so that each in the concert can have its vouchers 
vA coUaterals sanctioned as testproof . 

In turn the veracity of philosophy can thus be ascertained likewise. If any 
SUMral axiom does not cover all facts brouglit to notice by any experience or new 
(Unorery, does not suffice to account for all the phenomena observed and reported by 
4QiUfled witnesses; or if any principle, hitherto held as an axiom, is plainly and 
neceaBfolly contradicted: then that conception is erroneous and needs to be adjusted 
or must be abandoned. 
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This occasionally occurs; bnt philosophy as a whole is not orerthiown on th«t a»* 
count. Not all its judgments are void because some verdict or law had to beiepeaM 
after better information. On the contrary, philosophy thus corrected is rendend 
the more reliable. Enriched through experience it is the better enabled to gif» 
cautious advice, judicious assistance, and just decisions. The umpire thereby be- 
comes an expert 

When and why does phlloaophy onoe in a while get off the track? Perlutpa emplrlMl 
■eienoea did not furnish correct, perhap« even entirely mistaken data. This is oot imposriUa 
For it must be kept in mind, tliat phiiosopiiy can not be expected to leave her own 
atory or court-room in order to find out particulars which within her own domain she 
not find. If this were possible, then philosophy would be the only science, the others 
auxiliaries, drummers and erraud>boys; then empirical science, aside from It, would not bs 
necessary. Proud Kantianism and Hegelian Ism acted in that manner toward the seleutiie 
schools. Darwinism with its saucy Spencers, Feuerbachs, and Huxleys caused a rerisioo by 
avenffinff the errors of the former. 

Thanks to the dual tension of rational life the usefulness and neeeasity d 
philosophy is endorsed so much the stronger, and it is fully restored through the iv- 
cent detections of its fallacies. It could not have made the blunders if it had not 
either confided too much in the facts as represented by scientists, or if it bad not d^ 
spised the reality of things beyond the horizon of reason purged of those things b^ 
tween "Heaven and earth" with which Goethe upbraided them. ThatsMne of the eoa- 
elusions from defective premises were found wrong; not purposely eonnterfeited, uA 
were set aright, or were marked spurious and set out of value and cireolation« is to be 
accredited to the pUloiophlcal ctearias-hoase. 

Just as impossible as philosophy could go out in search of the material of knofwl- 
edge and just as much as it has to confide in the empiric reality of this »wt*risi, 
trusting Uie love of truth and keen observations of <9cientific experts,— Just as littk 
can empiricism find, describe and prove from its own sources the general eongmili 
of knowledge thus contributed and accumulating. Both have to work togeth», to 
take notice of and advice from each other. Confidence must strengthen this onifla 
despite some unavoidable controversial altercations; and the good fellowship waaä 
not be allowed to turn into antagonism by the occasional boisterousness of a col- 
league. Thus **the contest of the faculties** for preeminence, of which Schiller spoke i 
century ago, may be ct)mpromised; and the good understanding will not be shataa 
but strengthened when inconsistencies are announced immediately. 

It is not so much the sum t4)tal of collected experiences and evidences (reganDo^ 
perhaps,of their intrinsic ^-alue) that is to be compared and booked; but it is latto 
the equilibrium establL<hed, the consistency of the insight gained, which elnddatfli 
the tnith fri>m corroborative evidences brought along by each special science, unto 
the double (inductive and deductive) trial. 

On this line the negotiations are to be carried on to the exclusion of all dictattt^ 
ial dogmatic a!«)ertivene^«. Otherwise philosophy could, in one case» yield bnt liüe- 
lee« and unprofitable abstractions of doubtful quality, and would merely betoloated 
for amusement, perhaps, or as a curiosity-shop. In the other case philosophy woold 
render herself obnoxious once more. U hL^tory, for instance, should be eoDStmed 
f nmi the thought-afiUiations of Spinoza-Hegel, then its conception wtmid run out as 
theirs di(L namely, with the infallibility and omnipotence (that is, rather« with the 
preiK^ten>usnes« and impudence) of the *idea.** It behooves philosophy to be mod- 
est. Her miKlesty will bear the test in that she ü« not oversensitive to criticism: ste 
virtually will cimrt it aud even criticise herself, so as to maintain her competency, 
lest she be pushed aside again as before. 

Bi^th empiric sciences, the natural and the lustorical, needing and complementing 
each other, make phiU^^phy indispensable, and rehi^ilitate her prestige Just at pres- 
ent, when the empirics split up more and more into special branches and often over- 
load the system. PhiU^tphy for this very reas^m has no inclination to mom^wlise 
science: it stanils against the formation of esiUeric rings: it can not abuse the infln« 
euce of its necessary c\>ntn»l and ci^necting pi»wer. It rejoices over every advance. 
disc«>very. and successful experiment of the empirics, because it tliereby becomeo 
more enriched in itself and t ver better equipped to serve as the bsacoii-light at the 
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liarbor where the nations communicate and exchange their goods; to serve also as a i« the i«« di«p«ng»i>to 
candle-holder, occasionally, for some who dig in dark shafts to bring out the material upintoli!^S!L!^^ 
that affords warmth and light 

Philosophy is encouraged again by the feeling of satisfaction from being appreci- 
ated. Her offices are certainly worthy of esteem at the present time, when the differ- Inil^wLn''^^/^ 
entiation of the social organism necessitates not only "division of labor" but also "or- eib^fo" "' ^*^^ 
ganised labor;" and when a rank subjectivism necessitates the laying of deeper "^'■••»**^ **^'- 
foundations for the reverence due to mental and moral pre-eminence and authority. 
Else that peril of disintegration would befall society of which Goethe already gave 
warning to theorists: 

Die Theile habt Ihr in der Hand; 

Nur fehlt Euch leider das geistige Band. 
Physics, Psychology and Epistemology along with those sciences, which are in 
need of metaphysical axioms, have a natural inclination to encroach on forbidden 
ground; and they do this under pretense of manufacturing each its own principles by 
its own logics. They are multiplying and treat each other as tho each had the ninety- 
Qine-years lease of the whole field of knowledge for itself; as tho each stood for the 
whole organism of systematic knowledge. 

Pride and Jealousy on that score are pardonable as the natural outgrowths of the 
enthusiasm each must have for his discipUne and of the pedantry which is almost unavoidable 
in the schoolmasters* life. But the stifP, apodiotic oontradiotioni protruding into public life 
In our acre of hurry and brittle paper, of inexperienced reporters and satiated or perplexed 
readers, make the literary clearing-house a necessity, where the circulation is watched and 
value is nxade leffal tender. Whenever shallowness or error is most noisy and busy in making 
proeelytes, then it is time that larsreness and profundity of learning, that soundness of private 
Jndpnent and adroitness of system are more than ever to be insisted upon in aU public 
institutions and especiaUy in those of mental and moral training. 

It \b proper to predicate of the animal organism that it contains systems of 
nerves and muscles, of circulation, digestion, etc. In order to understand either one 
of them, even the medical specialist is obliged to bear in mind that the various sys- 
tens work tofcther for the orfanlsm, else they severally collapse. Their functions can be 
observed in the vital state alone, that is, in their connection among themselves by JijEttlT^iaiS!."****' 
means of the whole. So must the WISSENSCHAFTS-LEHRE be more than a schematic ^iSIT^lUfuTto 
presentation of the contents of universal knowledge, for schemata are not systems, ^'^ 
much less organisms of interactive systems. Precisely in the same manner as our 
bodily and psychical organisms are constituted and interwoven, does philosophy rep- 
resent the living organism of harmonised knowledge with its many systematised IjSi^,"i?i?h^Vn 
sciences. It keeps up the connection and preserves the health and vitality of the two ^*^^ •""*'» •"*• *^"- 
complicated sciences of personal life as manifested in nature and history. 

In philosophy the observatory is established from which the movements of both. *«l*"«*" " utwraiori«, 

^ *^ " " » philusophy u the 

nature and history, can be properly and distinctly espied. Out of our laboratories ob.erY.tory. 

with their apparatus, efficients, and agencies, we have ascended to this observatory. 

It is not so crowded as that we might not entertain the hope of being under8tood,when 

we enlarged upon the necessity of the Philosophy of History as belns the philosophy of ^l!o.'''o"^hum^' 

hsMB nature In action. "*"" '° ^''"'■'^. «, 

The sequel may demonstrate the propriety of its pretensions, v«rhere it requires 
less selfdefence and selfpraise in the measure of its value and truth becoming more 
obvious. Our apology for th'e selfrecommendation— which was deemed necessary 
while stating the position and project of our work— is based upon the facts that ideal- 
istic philosophy did not only distort history, but was also calumniated and ostracised, ph"' 'f"hi«t'* "'* '**** 

§ 15. Together with the idealistic construction of history in the forepart of our 
century, philosophy itself was overthrown, blown down by the storms of *48. The ex- 
cesses of speculation had caused a general derision against the studies of things of 
the mind. The disregard of experimental sciences was paid back with more than 
silent contempt. The reaction against the " Identity-Philosophy " was one of those ^•«*- ••' "npopoUfHf 
r^nrrent oscillations in history whose nature we will have a chance to discuss later 
Ott. Men let go of the a prioris. Scientific problems were to be worked out without 
prejudgments. This was well enough. But that the scientists of natural, and con- 
sidered of course as the vastly more practical, knowledge pretended the necessity of 
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emancipating their inyestigation from the " oppression ** of q>lritiiality ( beeaose thii 
was suspected as being identical with religion« as bein^ ecclesiastical anthority ii 
disguise/' the government of religion," upon which Guizot enlarged) — tliat was there 
suit of jumping from false premises to wrong conclusions. The fact Is. that soul- 
life was mistaken for religion, since religion had been misrepresented by rational- 
ism as a matter of mere intellect Hence all mental superiority was identified witk 
the g(»vemment of state-churchism, wherein religion had been identified with reasoa 
and a cultivation of sentimentality. Without sufficient cause all ^'intellectaalisn* 
had become unpopular ; whatever came from ** above " was regarded as an impugn- 
ment on tlie free<lom of thought And every thought had to be flattened out, and all 
science put to such a level, that even ignorance and mental inertia might graqi iL 
There was a time when German burghers organised ** BUdungs-Vereine ** in whicb 
'* Bildung " was made a pretext for vulgarity. 

And we also have experimented to democratise learnednoM. We have arrived at vtwt- 
tioal times with a larsrely increased uuml>er of special studies, in the enumeration of wkick 
ooUese oataloffuea vie to excel each other; with which the students are overburdened asd 
inflated. Analytical studies are the faMhiou - unaware as yet of the truth, that analytlal 
methods, indispeusable in the realm of natural sciences, are vitiating all thoae etudiea which 
from the nature of the spiritual sphere require synthetical treatment, for instance lanffosffa 
Studies requiring a lifetime are put up, cut and dried, in abridged manuala, whieh Sft 
rufihed throiifrh by reudinfr and recitiuflr so many paces on the part of the students. It Is aot 
the custom with um, as in Europe, that the student ffoestohear Prof.-— . In our country the pro- 
fessor gwM to hear the class. It takes a lifetime to study experimental psyeholoc7 en* siiaUw 
specialities, so an to master them, and to l>ecome able to experiment, and to keep abreast with 
the times. Yet schools promise to imbue students with them Ina ^^nutaheU** In a term or 
two. If one frlanoes at the books, which most of the students return to the eeeond4uL8i 
lKx>k-stores after the close of the term, he will see the essential, and of oonree, more dUkob 
chapters marked : "omit.'* In the latter parts of these books he scarcely diaoovers a fLt^w 
mark; the book was not '^read; '* the term was too short. 

Surely, the world has arrived at the pinnacle of this glorious century in a ifai-d»- 
siecie spirit, wliich calls for the restoration of philosophy, that is, for the rehabiliti- 
tl(m of the mind. Less "belle-letters,** more pn)found ability to form true, judgmeit 
and a noble character are now in demand. It is said that even the better medial 
sch(M>Ls again recognise Metaphysics. Perhaps Aothropolofy, too, will soon be rehabi- 
litated in its former place from which physiological psychology pushed it aside, m 
that man becomes bettor acquainted with himself, i. e. comes to himself again, uA 
that a true soci(»Iogy may result therefrom. A pressure from below threatens mm 
danger to free<lom, to love of fellow-meii, to the administratitm of Justice, in shcft 
to civilLsatiim, than any oppression from alM)ve ever did. Tlie collision, if not eollapM; 
n:ust be prevented if possible by removing the cause, vizj lahaaaaeaetf. 

Note : -We touched on Epistemology, and on Sociology and much of the proeout a tm dfwft 
practice not with the intention to ofPeud. The discuiwion on the genesis and formatloBof 
thouflrht. and alMiut the or^unism of knowledj^ |)erh»i)8, miffht have been carried throofhlD 
the conclusion when in the precedinfr chapter the relation of our science to Metaphysics wm 
ventilated« But the few sections iuterveniiifp hud to intercede in order to show what stand «• 
take in regrard to Epistemolofry. This part of the anthroiMilo^ical investigation, presently to 
be resumed, will orffauioally lead over to the following division. 

Musing and thinking are difiTerent phases of mental activity, tho at the root thiy 
are one. We may call tliat root immediate conception, intuition, inspiration, Inufi- 
nation, divination, vision, presentiment, if not '*piir^ reason*' itself:- it is always t 
peculiar flashing-up from the occult recesses of man's Wing of which he la uneon- 
scioas. The Germans call this deep source in the mind ''Nachtseite des Seelenlebens.* 
We terme<l it *'Sul>-coasciousness." But just as in the case of the promiscuous use of 
t!ie term "intuition** which oven Bowne often identifies with reflection upon 8enf«-pe^ 
ceptions, whilst it ought to l>e distingiiLsht^l as a phenomenon of the purely spiritual 
side of the mind,despite its character of being analogous to what in the purely natural 
part of tlie soul we call "instinct," its radical opposite— so we must hav» 
some more doflnito term for this obscure recoss (»f the mind. We therefore, «md for 
reasons becoming apparent later on, will denoniinate it: '"nnreflected coaadomaeti.'' 
By its undeniable presence man's l)eing is percoptibly proven to be in contact and 
toUv*h with the really existing world of higher, of unconfined life, with the world of 
spirits. 
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Eridently it is necessary to clear up our opinion on this subject The phenomena 
€f that sphere must be brought forth again from the lumber room of hallucinations 
where they were stowed away out of sight They need be separated, also, from the 
alloys of q>rites, of mere imagery, and phantoms ; and they need be defended against 
aspersions wherein they were identified with the latter. 

If we succeed in the discriminations repeatedly referred to, as we should, then the 
way is open for correcting the definitions of intuition and its kindred phenomena, 
and for their distinction from other states and modes of mental activity ; then the 
wellspring of intellectual functions will become observable and the genesis of our ^i^^^l^^^T* 
thoughts and cognitions, and their relations to inspiration and divinations, also,will be tbi^u'TtvS^ 
lietter understood and appreciated. Then epistemology, now prone to interpret 
thought as the simple result of the molecular motion of nervesubstance, will see its 
way clear to pass over the ** threshold " that separates the sensational from the emo- viciMitad« «o which 
tional and spiritual sphere. It is correct that we must watch the catena in which SrÄtfiS^eänitioo. 
the series of conceptions is gathered in, stored u^, and arranged, from sense percep- ut^^T**^ sm. s 
tions up to compound thought-combinations, ratiocinations,and transeunt cognitions. 

The work of discussing correlative or analogous phenomena, of critical siftings, 
ct comparing notes, of giving reasons for approval or disapproval ; or of showing 
causes of mibconceptions and misapprehensions and pseudo-deductions ; or giving ac- 
count of the ways in which disturbances of sound judgment are possible— all must 
be settled before we may logically proceed toward not jonly plausible but cogent and 
eonsistent conclusions, compatible with unsophisticated facts. 

But it is not correct to denounce all this work as being in vain« and to drop the ^« primwy mmf of 

^ thoof hto not to bo 

work before all this is accomplished under pretense of the unavailibility of the truth J.f'^'" ^JT!^ 
— ^Just because of ignoring the source or root alluded to. The investigation of it ^^^'^^^^**^ 
brings us face to face with delicate points which require special and penetrating 
studies on dangerous ground. It is. an operation in which the observations are some- 
times subject to justifiable doubts, if one from that root which ramifies even into 
planetary life, would cut loose under the illusion that pure reason itself would an- 
swer the purposes for which intuition must serve, or that pure reason alone could ex- 
];>lain intuition and its kindred phenomena. 

We must repeat that the particulars can not be understood unless explained un- oononj eotnitton. 
der consideration of all their bearings upon the whole and of the bearings of the t!t^^^l^ 
whole upon the particulars, that is— from the aspect of unity. 

No such an all-embracing cognition, no synthetical comprehension is ever ob- 
tainable by way of pure logics, nor by methods of everlastingly sceptical criticism Aneo«irtüicf«oahio. 
and dialectic sophistry ; It can never be conceived without the cooperation of some ^nJuotUTSTSSirdor- 
other,if not all the endowments of the well-balanced mind. All the faculties are in un- p^^'f'ffii^'.nd 
«easing reciprocal interaction when one is engaged, altho the one may preponderate b^'Ü^**'^ 
«eeording to its or their momentary activity. This point was first and well taken in 
Herder's Metacriticism of Kant's " Kritik." 

la it not the aame with the fanotlons of the physical part of human nature? Do not the 
bodily organs aympathise in their functions and cooperate without our consciousness beinff ^nti^?to^!nf 
mware of it? And do they not cooperate in acts of purest thouirht? That they do this, is so wouchti oie., m that 
emphatically admitted, that many claim to be convinced of the origin of their consciousness v^i^t'aoin«ft'SM 
from these very bodily interactions alone. We see that the difficulty of oonceivinff this yen- ITf' ^ **' ipiritoai 
«nü and complete reciprocity is not a whit greater than to comprehend the oognition^ ^^' 
«^aeoauous percep t ion." 

We may be able to overlook a whole sphere with all its radii, as we stand in the 
«enter, or lauigiat our point of view to be there and '*take in" the whole compass by 
look or thought in successive order or even all at once— in the same manner as we 
.never can see all over the surface of a globe and yet comprehend it. 

It is not our purpose to argue for omniscience, altho for a view that shall come Thoeoncoi^ of oobpm» 
Terj near to it All we desire to maintain is but the right to acknowledge imagina- ^|f,^f^uiM L 
tion as taking part in the transaction of comprehending, in forming what may be j;ri!L'Jt£2fuiS35T«. 
called a compound i^pereeption, analogous to the taking of an instantaneous photo- 
graph. 

Comprehension means more than a chain of conclusions gained by consecutive 
reflection upon causes and effects, by a relative or negative mode of thinking, or by 
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deductive or indnctire abetraction, in all of which intuition also plays Its role. Per- 
ception does not advance to the grade of a comprehensive cognition, and eompr^m- 
sion is not realised, unless our intellectual faculties, imagination included« eoopent» 
in harmony with the feeling of valuation and with the energy of decision, that i» 
under the discipline of mutual- control. Full and true comprehension, of eonrse not 
in the absolute sense, is obtainable; but not without the untranuneled ose of that in- 
trospective capability manifest in the depths of our being, not without that qnkk 
flash of in-tell-lsence which outruns thought as fast as the glance of the eye ontnav 
our slowly following feet 

Of phantoms and the like we need not be afraid if we airree with this n— riitirm On Ibt 
contrary, never was a rrand system of rearranged ideas conceived and projected from aay 
mind without the genius that influenced a Copernicus or Columbus, a Newton or Hayda. 
It is the GTonius which always first discovers the full oriiriual import of old but re 
ideas under a spell of an infusion, as it were, as tho the discovery or invention had. beeni 
gested to his mind by some outside mind other than himself. The form of mieh n n 
inirenious idea is aualoirous to yonder event, when the greatest leffislatlTe orsanlaer 
on the mount the archetype of the new creation. 

The difference between musing and thinking may be illustrated by the two phil- 
osophers of Koenigsberg and Frauenburg; the one, pen in hand and bent over book»- 
the other leaning at the window in the silent dark of midnight and pensively looUi^ 
into realms above. 

Malebranche has proved, and Bowne reiterates, that 'Msion" is actually inde- 
pendent of light That architectonic power of the phantasy, so frequently spoken <tf 
with disdain, that apprehensive imagination, has the plant and design of the slni c Uii t 
complete before the mind at one stroke, long before the ''hands^ slowly f^o to woik. 

Intuition nevertheless, does not spare us the labor sequent to its revelatioiL 
Genius does not release us from the task of methodical thinking. Each single !■• 
stance or inference must properly be put to its place as indicated by the design of th» 
whole. In order to do this work swift enough, before the vision of a beautiful aoi 
clear combination of thoughts withdraws from consciousness, many a writer pnti 
writing utensils in near reach of his place of repose. E^ery one of us has repeatedff 
become aware of the fact that the most desirable insights, so plainly before his miirf, 
vanish from him beyond reproduction, as soon as reason begins to reflect upon then. 
Other conceptions of similar rank are only retainable if immediately fixed. Thta 
proves that intuitive cognitions are compelled to undergo the process of reflectiff 
reasoning in order to become recognised as knowledge. 

Hence science does not only not suffer froin,but becomes enhanced by such eonip^ 
tition of the intuitional with the usual rational conceptions of thoughts. Science nu^ 
be obliged to open her eyes more widely at some or the other occasion, and to extend 
her borders; or perhaps, to revise a theory here and there tliat before seemed so nieelj 
to fit everywhere, in order to embrace the whole. Does it hurt, if the truth of any, erea 
belt theological, system or interpretation, or of any construction of opinions is chal- 
lenged and put to the test by new discoveries? or if experiences from real life demand 
a reconsideration? 

No. We have more faith in the truth, in its attainability and indestnictibilitj, 
than to fear damage from any source. New discoveries or experiences will nerer 
cause more than a revision, perhaps, or a rearrangement sometimes a recituration, 
of formerly rejected elements. For it will never be possible in the world as it b 
to demolish entirely whatsoever took its origin in personal life -not even a falsehood 
much less a truth; neither will it ever be iHwsible to create or invent new conditio» 
for the existence or the exercise of personal life. And not only was there always a 
ray of life and light in any rational concept brouglit forth, as in a crystal that may 
desene a resetting: but even when tlie time of its significance was spent, it retained 
a certain value in collections. Such tokens tlien still serve as object lessons, instnie- 
tive at least as to the place once occupied by tliem in the fabric of the whole;— yea, of 
which, as illustrating certain tnitlis, we often need thus to be reminded. 

Deduction consists in the efforts to comprehend and to formulate the general ef« 
feet resulting from single or combined activities from which to show the effectual 
bearings of the whole ui)on the constituent particulars. We may as well name it 
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^eenlatioiL For, this whole, this totality of componnd apperceptions and syntheti- 

il judgments as to man's standing before the court of history, must stand before our 

lew as a world in itself, as a synthesis or rather as an organic system of various, of 

Q syntheses, as one compatible and consistent, tho at the same time adjustable, body of knoJ^i^* o^wLh 

omplex conceptions. This is virtually the goal toward which all thinking inadvert- !^ ul^^Vcnl^ifrUU 

Qtly aspires; it is the presentiment of that which is felt must be true, and the com- 

rehension of which must be within our reach. 

The body of these compound syntheses may well be compared to a unanimous resolu- 
on of the *'House and Senate in joint session/* representing the thouirht« and wiils and all An orfanUm of «djosto- 
le combatant interests of forty-five weU oripanised states contaiuinff about seventy millions ^'* »ynt)««»« uiasirai^ 
r intelliflrent people. And in addition, to a resolution carried similarly by an international 
MiftigMM, which would bear on the common interests of humanity in ireneral. The name for 
loh an all-comprisinff synthesis of oriranised knowledge can be no other but— Truth. And r^^h. 
ke key to it« inner combination can be nothing else but Faith. 

This compound cognition is not a mere imaginary world, altho our conception of 
; be like a nef ative partly prepared in a dark enclosure of our being. It contains the ^Tu^oS^i^^^ 
niverse as it reaUy is ; for the sool has forwarded, focnsed. and concentrated In Itself all ti^^^tot'LM^ 
le eMentlal contents and mysteries gathered np on Its way of development thronsh all spheres ^[ü^^^'^,^ • 
mi states of nature, besides those mysteries, which are the innate inheritance of the d4iiSSiS*JSdIr' «S^T 
piritual constituent, and in which the soul by virtue of its union with the spirit •"""•"•* "-^ 
articipates. 

Hence, the mind contains, under the name of "universals", (Kant's "Catego- 
lee**), not only the frame for the reality of the universe, but also the feeling of what b^^6,ioat%%.*i.u, 
lie universe ideally even should be. This true perspective image is reflected there» i**»«"*** '' ""'^ 
nd there waits to be developed, that is, to be recognised under the sunlight of **'••"•"•"*•"*• 
tie reflecting mind: to be awakened— "occasioned" said Malebranche,— by incite- 
lents from outside, by suggestions from the spiritual as well as from the natural 
pheres. The latent reflexes are to be lifted up into, to be appropriated and compre- 
lended by, consciousness. This is the work of the speculative activity of the mind 
n its spiritual part The ** image *' is thus made intelligible, and may then be 
hown to those, who can now understand what they themselves felt before, without 
nowing the process of developing, L e., obtaining it The world thus reflected has 
oade its first step toward its realisation and transfiguration into the spiritual form da«obu>. 
f existence. Upon that scope of speculative comprehension of true reality Schell- 
dg, Oken and Hamilton found their object-lens for looking at things in their real- 
stie theorems of nature at the very period when Dafnerre experimented with the SSS*'**"*"^'* 
amera obscura— a singular coincidence, illustrating the correctness of Dr. Reid's 
leottish realism. 

From inductive retrospects we have now gathered sufficient indications to show . ^ 

hat man alone offers the focus for philosophical refiection. We found the human HAntt».. 

leing to embody that whole, which is the requisite for understanding the single fac- 

OTB and events. Man is the world in miniature. The image after which nature is 

leveloped lies in man. In personal life, as we use this term, we found the theme of 

listory, after nature in her way and on his account had celebrated her wedding with indicoi«»,.*!.«^ b, 

he spirit and had begun to commemorate the festive occasion in her serene sabbaths. ^' '**^>'*^ 

In man, nature and history, matter and mind, are present in their mutual adapta- 
lility. Their relations are felt to be reflected upon the background of consciousness ,^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
o as to be formulated into a unitary concept of concrete,altho hyper-phenomenal and ^*^£^ 'rü*T m m 
ranseunt reality. All historic truth must be explicable by deduction froni this com- 
MCt synthetical cognition. 

§ 1ft. We understood how history is the unfolding of man with all his gifts, po- 
«ntialities, predispositions, faculties, and opportunities. We now add : History nn. «t'the •»^•''uSHZi^ 
•Ms man la Us f illea state ; as having lost the vivid consciousness of his destination th*?««!!! for phlio- 
ly which he ought to have allowed himself to be constantly inspired ; but as " com- ^^»"> •»<* hiii^!''^ 
ng to" again by way of feeling his loss. 

The vista of the typical man of our expectancy, mirrored in creation, becomes Han', anfoidtnt 
»lurred on that account Its presentation and proof \b made a great deal more diffl- mu^ruT ^^^^ '** 
mit Still the craving for a general concept remains as a sign of the real presence ^' *' '*' *** "" 
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of the image—i. e. of the integrity of the archetype— remains only so mneh the 
stronger. And in our search for the synthesis of syntheses we grapple with the vari- 
ous topics of historical development in order to explain them even in their vexations 
tangle with the other problem just now hinted at Human life must be followed out 
in all its details as it actually is ; human nature must be comprehended in every re- 
spect and under all circumstances. But most all philosophers have failed in this. In 
Hegel's otherwise clever exposition, for instance, all the derangements caused by the 
losses were left out of view— a sad defect. 

In ffeneralUinff theae conditions and relations the foUowinff topics would result: 

Man's PHTSiCAii condition, now passive and dependent, offers to our consideration the 
history of the development of his physical endowments; those gifts, common to aU and to be 
put in use by aU ; oapabiUties which assert themselves in the earliest beginnings of oulture. 
With them these effects were worked out which would come under headings of gratifloatioD 
of appetites, propagation of the race, maintainanoe of existence by means of food, oovnr, 
defences. This comprises the result« of activity in a^rricultural husbandry. In architecture, 
manufacture, tra£Bo,war. Objects of observation on this line would be cities, tools, weaxxMis. 

The investigation of the fstchicaIj self leads to the problems of languages and know- 
ledge; to man's scientific search, within himself and without, after means for extending 
dominion over physical forces ; it leads to the refinement of emotional and intellectual faculties 
and optional energies. The results consist in geometry, astrology, arts, Uterature, eesthetios: 
of which we find the traces in temples and tombs. 

With regard to the moral sense we observe man speculating upon the author!^ and 
objectivity of rights, laws, duties, retributions. The coercive and corrective executions of tbe 
moral law within and of the natural law without in their cooperation keep him from utter 
degeneracy; they urge him on to improve his condition, and to better and free himsdL 

The faint manifestations of the sole necessity of the Good within him secure his aptitude 
for the elevation of character under selfculture, and his susceptibility to the influeneei 
from above which draw him upward ;— secure his di^ulty and his freedom. Man learns to 
respect rights and duties, liberties and restrictions for the sake of reason and for reasons of 
state. Man organises, sets up sacred land marks deUneating possession. He deliberates upon 
legislation, Jud^res conduct, modifies government. He also loses himself in the lusts and 
despairlngs of sensual dissipation ; he feels how the natural and the spiritual constituentioC 
his inner being react upon and resist each other. The results of these activities we observe 
•latee, dynasUes, eastes. j^ ^^^ founding of states, in the rise of philosophers and legislators, of despota and Uber- 

ators; in civil institutions; in the formation of ranks, castes, dynasties. 

Then, and not least of all, because represeutinir the cardinal principle of culture, we 
would have to philosophise upon the phenomena of man's beligious sense. The movements 
in this sphere are most numerous and most distinctly pronounced. There is the sacredness oC 
tradition, transmitted in the internal remnants of primeval God-consciousness; and there 
are the external and ruined symbols and tokens of original universal relij^ousness. There I* 
the universality of worship in which offerings of prayers and sacrifices ever predominate. 
There are to be compared the cosmogenles, myths, rites, theologies; the various forms oi 
religious deformations and reformations, of hieratic doctrines and institutions. The mol<d- 
ing influences of scepticism upon society and private life morally and mentally— it« caused 
effects, and its cures, too, would here have to be lookcnl into. We would have to demonstrate 
a primitive and universal, then a general, then a special revelation, culminating in the lo' 
tensified and saving religion; and fiiiaUy the consummate blending of the moral an^ 
religious aspirations. We would have to trace depravity to its deepest, and meditate npoo 
salvation in its highest manifestations. We would have to follow all this through tradition*« 
symbolic figures and rites, sacred writings and holy writ; through religion intensified nndC 
pressure, expanding again into the periphery of universal humanity— all these movemeatf 
under the captions of Cultus, Church, Missions. 

A Philosophy of History certainly would embrace all these revelations of human 

life; and the outline drawn would be the proper arrangement in groups— representing 

indeed the cyclopedia of all the sciences. Do we need to give reasons for declining t 

method of such analytical treatment? 

To draw parallels like musical scales upon which to copy the signs of a symphcmjt 

scales picturing the ascending and descending stages, rests, and arrests of progress» 

symbolising the music thus written; and to set under these musical scales as a text 

^ ^ ,. , or theme all the interactions, perhaps, of all the coefficients, of each part of culture 

Reasons for declining w m^ mr r t mr ^ 

Sab^JJhemltte""" ^^ ^^ Teciproclty— Is not our design at present. That fine attempt of Speneefft ■ 

"Sociological Tables" may some day come to completion, but can nature bottle up tbe 
spirit? And what materialist would have enough interest left for buying the high- 
priced books with their reiterating rubrics of structural and functional evolution, la 
order to possess that sort of a key to human affairs? For after all, the best arrange* 
ment of the immense amount of material would not much simplify the survey. It 
would be so analytical as to impair the desired result, namely, the focusing of humu 
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nature and its derelopment in one nniversal and comprehensiye synthesis. It would 
but resemble the natural history of man as given in a report of his post mortem 
examination, filled out upon a statistical blank. 

In this work we shall not endeavor to arrange the explanatory arguments of 
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man and history according to such schemata. We would get no more than a series of eumDr«h«ii*iv« .rntiMt- 
gpecial monographs on languages, governments, arts, letters, etc., each by itself, and fromlTi^tl^diLi 
would get no further than where we are now. Such books we have; they are of little '"'^'"'''i'^* 
avail in comprehending the leading principles underlying human affairs. 

To understand man is all that is necessary in order to render the books of nature The n«tonia&dtpiritiui 

" element* of man life 

and history legible. Know the human type or typical man, and life past and present mirrored in history; 
becomes as lucid and cursive reading, as this imprint— from a score of graphite 
types, made of the lead that rested in a mountain far away and prepared by a hun- hbtorythebuvniphy 
dred hands— now conveys these thoughts to the readers mind. In a similar manner *^^ "»'"«'<* »^ 
is man the type, as it were, conmmnicating to us the fundamental principles of 
history, the essence of whose unfolded fulness he is. After the essence is extracted 
and the sense understood, that is, when man's contents are epitomised, then the mat- 
ter is exhausted and the remaining bulk becomes irrelevant The character of an 
African forest may be correctly presented to the mind from the description of a few 
characteristic trees, without inspecting all the forests extant there by actual ex. 
ploration. 

In History all constituent elements point to man; for in him implicitly lies their 
cause and purpose and resolvent. Whosoever Undertakes to write or read his 
biography has easy proof of the truth at hand. He has himself for an object lesson, D«fl„,4,oB «f ^ 
bis inner and exterior life is a sample and epitome of the whole. The Philosophy of SJe^SSSiLroJJJSSJitL 
History as we take it. Is the harmonloos coosoltatloa with homanity oa the sobjects of self- {{.''»^^b^^^^'i^.'*'' 
pMsessiofl. Thus our science makes man acquainted with himself, for history is per- 25Si2IStol.*°'We. li. 
sonal matter unfolded, extended, revealed. Hence personal man himself (not in the 
abstract of human nature) furnishes the material for the Philosophy of History as 
well as History furnishes the material for the mirror in which man sees himself. In 
bis ascending grades and perpetual succession he solves the problems assigned to 
bim in every respect, from compressed, arrested, confined life up to glorification. 

Indeed, up to perfection. For man is not only the type and theme of that his- 
toric development which precedes the transition into the state of final realisations; "tl^^ uTe^idS 
but also the type of the ultimate goal and continuing state of consummate perfection *'**'*"*•'•'"*' 
which surpasses and supersedes all present realities. At present the ideal ofthat world 
of absolute reality is reflected in him by refracted rays only, at its best. This ideal Jli^i;;^ ^^ ("^^^ 
we will try to show later on, when in due course of our observations we shall pass the r'^v but wui^im 

*^ forth In full orb. 

meridian where it shines forth from human nature in full orb. 



B. SECOND DIVISION. 
OPERATIVE MODE OF HISTORY. 



SYLLABUS. 

Having surveyed the coefficients of history, and to some extent inquired into the 
methods of their treatment by the sciences, we now address ourselves to the modes in "tSJ^'^'JJJ*''*'** 
which, and the means by which, history itself works with the material, making time 
and space the repository of the effects of its activity. 

In a general way we might think of those means which are at man's disposal, 
namely, the instincts of preservation and propagation. The one will act in the man- 
ner of contraction, seeking to protect life better and better against increasing inse- du^'^aJ^ 
cmities; the other will work in the direction of expansion, inciting effects of domin- 
ion, teaching organisation, or urging on to migrations. 

Furthermore such other means would have to be noticed by which historic move- 
ments are conditioned, as for example the influences exerted by climes and localities. 
But about all of these things, not much need be added to what was quoted from Ritter i^;?""" "'* *'"'^' 
to Buckle. The time is past for such broad and yet cursory discussion as Eith, the ^t^>^ of m s«fc l 
engineer, and as Spencer used to carry on about environments. 
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The present state of knowledge requires of ns to stand face to face with more 
complicated problems. Questions are now brought up which demand a settlemenb 
daring the deliberations of which the position of our science with reference to hi»- 
tory proper will be determined, outlined, and illustrated at once. We are confronted 
with the terms, purpose, movement, development, and plan of history. 

CH. 1. THE AIM OR INTENT OP HISTORY. 

§ 17. The concept of purpose implies, in the first place, a complex propoeitioiL 
Some agency intends, that is, wills to operate upon some object, in order to accom- 
plish—a certain end. 

How all this is to be explained, or whether it is possible and necessary to find on 
explanation at the outset, has been a matter of much controversy. It was just this 
question which was ventilated in 'H)ccasionalism*', that mechanical view fixed up« 
the "Occasional Cause" which was unable to account for the notions of cause and ef- 
fect, and unable to connect motion and aim in their mutual adaptability. 

In the animated world the purpose comes in for realisation; the end is reached in 
such a way, that the means become purposive themselves. The human soul, being 
the aim of nature, is nature's purpose realised in man. Besides this end nature had 
no other purpose. The purpose is now man himself, having a purpose in hlmselt 
His organs are his means ser\ing the higher end of hissouL A living whole is pro- 
sented, in which each organ serves as a means and has, by virtue of membership there- 
in, a purpose in itself for the sake of other purposes. Things have no other meaninif 
but that they are means to realise a purpose. We stand before the purpose wbieb 

lies in the objects themselves. # 

When reasoning about any circumstance we evidently bring the idea of porpon 

along with our minds and constantly apply it. This is explicit whenever we find it 
necessary to ask, whether things are of any account. We claim the right to ask, for 
instance, for a reasonable account of the notion time, or space, or substance, etc S 
any value is claimed for them, proof is to be given for their possessing specific it- 
tributes. 

Reason seeks a reason in things ; they must reveal what their object is in order 

to be recognised as objects. Unless we find a meaning in, and a reason for them, m 
can not understand them. Their reason or meaning we find in their rational ordeL 
In order to ascribe any fitness to them, we expect of them that, besides their beiof 
put into a proper arrangement, they possess certain qualifications. Wlienever their 
import is discerned thereby, the cognition of the purpose is established; iM 
achievement results from their purport is the purpose of the object The thought et 
purpose governs history down to the scene of action, to the earthly circum8taneefl,ei' 
vtronments, and concomitant factors of the event 

Let thU be iUustrated by a machine. Certainly, anything unusual in the Une of then 
contrivances attracts our attention. This is the truth contained in Oooasionalism. We exped 
the expression of some clever thoufpht in it, just as the Niagara Falls sunrest irrand oonoip' 
tions and emotions, speaking to us, as the poets say with deep truth, in the immediate ohild- 
lanff uaire of the mind. The first idea caUed forth by the strancre thinff is the question as to iti 
adaptability for a certain performance. Unless that much interest is awakened we treat ttt 
machine with uncoiicern ; we deem it nonsensical. But the arrangement of its parts strllui 
us; it attract« the attention of the beholder who brings a sense for the indicated fitness wiA 
him; yet not the fitness is asked for, but the ** finality" of the purpose. If the intent li 
pointed out, thought becomes satisfied; and then every detail of the mechanism Is food i 
worthy of closer inspection, since it is seen to partake of the purpose of the whole. As aooa 
as any detail becomes irrelevant, that is, if the purpose can be realised without it, then tltfl 
part is thrown out as an encumbrance. The machine is simplified because its aim is to eoon* 
omise. Hence it is more to the purpoee to take out the encumbrance, so that an im|«of^ 
ment, perhaps, may be put in its place. 

We now venture to assert that there is no entity thinkable per se, which wooU 
lack all relation to a higher aim than what it has in itself. Even the random hei| 
of sand, the most indefinite formation imaginable, is more than mere being, beeao» 
not intended for itself alone. That sand is of more import than at first appears ; we 
shall yet see how it exceeds its actual reality. For ail real being exists with regaii 
to something else, which determines its value according to its being sabservient li 
that something else. This relation to its purpose is what renders any object Taluft" 
ble. The purpose is the reason for any entity. 



. B. CH. L § 17. ANTITHESIS OF THOUGHT AND MATTER. 

** Deaa matter " and its anrlomerations would be unmeaning. The existence of an irra- ^ «nouiin«" u 
kmai thin? we cannot conceive. If anything: is nothing to ua, that, of course, does not say gJJlS^ 
bat it is nothin^r to the whole. The thouirht of nothiue is therefore, as Descartes said, not 
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ionstrable. It has been found by Max Mueller that there is somethingr, yea a ^reat deal 
Ten in the Nirwana. The thoufirht of a purposeless life is akin to suicide, and even this can j,,^^^ ^^ ^, faaetod 
ot be perceived without raisin? the question " why ? " For these reasons we see some sense lUte wherein aU 
I the ffreat sand-deserts if viewed from their historical relations, from the aspect of their nea^^Jd* 
oitj with the whole. 

We have the genesis of the concept of purpose, in that everything real exists in 
rder to conform to an equivalent value. The attribute of quality assigned to it The tendency of ^ 
ostulates its purpose, whilst purpose in turn stipulates its value. Thus we derive ^on of purposes.* 
le cognition of a world full of purposes. The world as a whole with all its component 
KTts receives its significance from this all-controlling concept of a realisation of 
Dal purposes. 

Following out this line of thought, we arrive at the great antithesis apparent in 
le world around us, viz: the contrast between thought and matter. Analysing the ^^i^^^^d' 
lode of existence in the world of life as it is given, that is, considering it from the matter. 
^peet of interacting causes and effects, we find the complex workings of life de- 
irmined. by thought, underlying it all. We find that world of life to be nothing else «•«•' u^thoofhttmn« 
It thought in the process of substantiating itself, aspiring to embody and thus to SlStanttettoi «»«if 
cpress itself in the extending objectivity of the world. This is the Idea which hover- 
i before Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel In order to do this, thought needs energy, Ji^;£^d'5*äe 
ibstances, means. Thought makes them subservient to itself by way of appropri- ^^'^^t!'^ *"**** 
tingr them in order to subject them as means for this end, hence the objective self- 
rojection of thought 

A fflance at plant-life may iUustrate this. The construction of the vegetable world is evi- 
natl J based upon design, determined by a formative principle. Obviously the desiirn is im- 
flinted, inwrought with the peculiarities each plant possesses, independent of external condi- d^i^j in puni-iif« 
on«. The influences from without upon its typical principle may cause abnormal forma- can no« be ^r**^ ^ 
ons, even artificial improvement; but they can not alter the grround plan. The influence ^er^pe. *"' 
MMinir, the plant wiU return to its ireneric type. Much less can such influences supplant the 
round plan by types at variance with the primitive and inwrouffht character. For this is not 
» be reduced to chemical processes, or to a number of moving atoms, or to a hap-hazard 
Mnbination of molecules. 

The naturalist will maintain that the coherence of homogeneous particles, forming ever 
aore differentiated species of orsranic structures, depends on those higher prades of arranare- Ycpubie life u not 
lent in the vegetable structure which are rei^ilAted by the characteristics appearing in the pro^^m«^ nor i» Ui« 
lore perfect species. Very well ; this particular norm-prescribing: principle, hereditary in ei«ctro|ni»fBeiUm of 
he ascendinir scale of veiretable life is the grround plan we speak of, the devised scheme, the 
■crafted project, the vital force which makes plant-Ufe what it is in contrast to crystal life. 
A aecord with, and througrh this principle the purpose reveals itself. We desist as yet from Development i«tm1s tt« 
howingrthat purpose, for which matter is thus prepared and gruided up to the formation of 9^^f°^- 
lll^ieroriranic life, for which it makes, to which it aspires. 

Boesuet found the same inherent deslfo in relation toporpose and described it thus: 
111 that shows order, proportions well chosen and means üt to produce certain effects, £J^*JJ2?* 
ihowB also an express end, consequently a formed design, a regulated intelligence 
iBd a perfect art What Janet syllogises as to the catena between final cause and 
lltimate effect also corresponds very well with our line of thought— giving even the 
PBBSon fw the adage that history throws its shadows ahead: "WTien a complex com- 
Unation of heterogeneous phenomena is found to agree with the possibility of a 
hture, and which was not contained beforehand in any of these phenomena in partic- ^^^^^ «adwii^ 
liar, then this agreement, being comprehensible to the human mind only by suppo»- «att«7tiM ortmaum. 
ing a kind of preexistence of the future act itself in an ideal form, transforms the £iet 
It the instant of its realisati<m from a result into an end —then we have a final eaufle." 

An inner purport is necessarily to be ascribed and attributed to every objeet of 
vganie life, an intention for development by means of a more and more artteolated 
rganiflm. This purport, characterising organic life, does not acquire the organs 
rom outside as something alien to the organism, not in a mechanical mannor. Bat 
B many as are needed are produced by the organic life itself under the norB-gMng tSJS5*i*^J*5^*' 
Ddeonstructive principle, for the sake of and in conformity with the whole oriaiiism «*^^«»« wiäcivw* 
1 which all the developed organs or adapted struetures have their rigaWran ce and 
nit J. The many are for the sake of the one whole organkm, and 
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its purport which also, on the other hand, is not acquired since or throui^h the develop- 
ment froiu without. The organism, as a wliole is. morei)ver, held together by its pur- 
pose, so that it may become a meam« for a greater purpose in wider relations b^ 
yond its own sphere. The purpt^rt r»r tendency to carry out finality is what giv« 
unity to the whole combinaticm in subservience to the general purpose. ThLx purpow 
is the thought which interlinks the chain of changes through causes and effects. 

§ 18. Purpose is thought in the act of object {vising it»e\t; thought projected i§ 
matter. Ls the means for the selfrealisation <»f the purpose. Suppone now, we denomi- 
nate this unit of the purpose *Htae seal"; Ebrard called it the ''Law of BiHroniingf tad 
Hegel too, for that matter. It surely is the thought inherent in things, the meanii« 
or sense which we f<»und in them. This granted, then the variety of means wroof^ 
out by the living organism which condititms their entity and unity — oot*«ide of which 
those means can have neither purpose nor being would c<institute tthe bsdy". 

Purport, then, Ls purpose in its process of becoming realised; it is thought» 
substantiatingitself— by projecting the means in behalf of the unitary purpose— in th» 
organism, that Ls, developing the organism as a means for realising itself, for its owi 
sake. Thus pur|)ose becomes the s<ail as a unit, while the means in their connecti« 
and oneness of purpose become its body, which consi^^ts in the variety of means and 
exists merely for the ^ke of the purpose, L e. for the sake of its soul. 

The means, the single organs in their connection, receive their adaptness ail 
significance, i. e. their purport, from their relation to tlie couimon purpose managiof 
the whole-from their relation to the soul. The b4Mly' possesses its ideal and its unltf 
in the apprehension of, and adaptation for, the punN>se. The organism is substantit- 
ted purpose in which the antithesis of iMNly and si»ul finds its snithesiK, its identinl 
individuality. Mechanical interactitm, the chemical prtK*ess of the alteration of milr 
ter is reduced to mere instrumental and secondary purpoit, relating alone to th0 
body in which nature's purpose ends. The physical pnK-esscs have no further impot 
for, or relation to, a higher purpose -no ininie<liate piiri>ort with regard to the pll^ 
pose of the soul. After functional life ceases, the chemical inorganic life cftntino« 
its mere formal purpose of disintegrating the material elements, because they in 
intendeil solely for the cycling life of the lower sphere. 

The unit of purposes, on the other hand, the soul continues to convey the thought 
of purpose to higher f(»rnis of life or mcNles of exL^^tence s<Tving the spiritual purpoM^ 
where the pur|M)se and value of matter exhausts itself or ceases. Hence the soul i» 
separable from matter. The multiplicity of elementary or secondary purposes htf 
been exalted U> the sphere of qualitative unity, from which, by the substantiation of 
thought, they had lK>c(mie differentiateil, and for the sake of which they had l)een en- 
braced and us(hI as means by the thought of design. 

In order to render the gradual rev(>lation of this thought of design in the sn^ 
stantiated purpose more explicit, we state the chain of our syHogising thus: 

The physico-psychicul organism was intended to lead up to rational existene» 
that very matter, which before in it^ irrelative and detached nuxle of existencv, 
multiplying by the differentiation of means seemed rather indifferent to the par- 
pose. And that very same material substance, which prior to its elevation intothft 
sphere of, and conse(iuent participation in. rational life- appeare<ltobe of nopnrpuw. 
proved itself fit for the purpose in the form of select material, and ser^'ed its part in 
the graduation of tlie puri)ose. 

For it is the issue of tlie natural order of tilings, it is the end for which the natnnl 
world exist.s, to serve the spirit in its unity as a means for its objectivation and ex- 
pression - as its pohirity. For this end spiritual essence substantiated itself as the 
thought of purpose in the concrete, aiul to this end, in order to be materialised, the 
individual purp(»se entered the transitory unifying stage in the organism of personal 
life. It is here where tlie intensified pur|N)se the soul where the ends and issues o( 
the natural and instrumental purports in their concentration are realised; where the 
very soul and quintessence of nature appears individua1ise<l in the highest diffe^ 
entiated organism; where on the scope of personal life the soul is embraced by tiib 
spirit, and its unique purpose becomes evident. 
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Here the process of mntual appropriation and permeating penetration tran- Thewui-.purpoMtou 
spires. Here the qualification or fitness for the still higher aims of the purpose is Jfon'KtJJS'HI^'Md 



measured by the moral standard. ^li'SJ^i*^"** *° 

Through the ethical process— this is the true element in Rothe's system— the 
natural world is designed to be appropriated, we may say sublimated, and elevated ^tC^JSS^SS?* 
by the spirit which is engrafted into it. Nature, in the form of the rationalised, ^"JSJitJ^l"**'' 
personified soul, obtains in mind its permanent value, finds its rest a^d ultimate Kj^jj«»«* »«»««»••• 
purpose. The miiid— the combination of individualised natural soul-life with the 
personifying and unifying spiritual essence— being intended for the most sublime 
mode of real existence, finds its purpose in the consummation of its personal union 
with the spiritual world of equipoise or perfect equanimity in yonder world of real- 
ised purposes, absolute reality and perfection. 

We spoke of the.natural world as being predisposed or designed to convey matter 
I e. substantiated and willing thought of purpose, up to the sphere of moral quality 
in human nature. 

In equal manner is history designed to conciliate sovereign thought with its ^ 
object, i. e. with confined or arrested life, with unrevealed purpose— its raw material» the purpose iu 
, as it were, to be prepared and to be led up to better conditions, to an existence the moral* wimo« 
worthy to live. It is the intent or object of history to win over tlie raw material of SfSS'S.mS'* ^ **** 
nature-bound, or arrested, or unredeemed human life to the established purpose* 
Higtory works to win life from all ethnological circles, and persists in urging them 
onto higher attainments. Just as we saw the copiousness of living creatures in 
progressive degrees of development, so we may expect a variety of historic material in TntrJdt'ci^g th^** 
in stages of development and degrees of value, being worked out through rounds of th?wnrid^"^ar' *^ 
ages and made subservient to higher purposes. In the moral cosmos we clearly dis- ^^'^'' 
eemthat progress in which the thought of humanity, its destiny and its life, is re- STJ^uüoi!^ ** 
Tealed more and more, and \ä sheltered from endangering situations, so that human- S^chTof^ "*' ^* 
ian may unfold and philanthropy fully realise itself, so that mind may gain the E^^Sity and' 
control over the mere physical f orcensubstance. phiiauthropy. 

This, speaking in a general way, is the purpose of history. It mirrors that 
whieh,in a very abstract but, we trust, in a correct way, we tried to formulate in the 
preceding section. 

Bacon blamed the sterility of the sciences up to his time, upon the false dedactive 
method of seeking explanations of matters known but not understood from porposes ^^'odT^:*^ 
-instead of seeking their explanation by indoctioo from efffflcieot causes. He gave a pä*kiu^?f Dm- 
loQd warning against the abuse under which a true view of nature is mutilated, on SSlTT" •"**•"* 
aeeonnt of which nature is treated with contempt, and through which it is degraded 
to serve hollow, not holy opinions. 

This is still to be deplored in cases where the purpose is conceived as existing 
apart from the objects, where it is only brought to bear upon things in a mechanical *•"**" ^ •'^• 
way from outside, instead of demonstrating the reason of things, whereby alone they 
can become objects and obtain their value. 

Not only the natural sciences were thrown into confusion by the false methods. 
Urn than they, was history made to suffer from distortion, misconstruction, and ar- wroocmirpoM« 
Utrary application of its manifestations and teachings. All sorts of purposes were *"p"*^**^'***^- 
interpolated, in order to derive such principles from it, which were to serve corrups 
jmiposes. History was made to serve as witness to falsehoods imputed to it, which 
vere entirely foreign to its real course. 

The whole aspect changes, however, as soon as the immanency of the purpose is ^^^^j^^ «e: 
understood and this truth is established. Then purport gradually reveals itself as s*»»»«"««*. »» >»»^nr. 
"the final purpose ", purpose per se,— Selbst-Zweck. 

Droysen in his ''Histories" corroborates our exposition, saying: 'The secret of 
all motion is the purpose." This discovery came just in time to confirm what we Dmorm« eorrobomioo 
were trying to demonstrate. In these few words the dawn is signalised of the revolu- "' ^^ p"»««»*"* ^^ ^^ 
tionising import of those pregnant paragraphs 17 and 18. 

The course of history, incessantly moving toward the mysterious future, would Movement in 
be BB meaningless as the nonsensical machine, if it did not reveal the thought of its havea^^L 68. 
yo xpoe o in rising degrees; if we could conceive no true and valuable object in it; if 
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there were no higher ends in view for humanity, no goal where higher pmposes will 
be realised. History would be utterly nugatory if we eouid not draw on a Bum of 
clear and beneficial profits; if its value could materialise nothing in the intsrest of 
true philanthropy. 

Taken for granted that actors and actions have a value or a purpose, fhen tbmt 
^i^tiblLlhr» is a reason in history. The single question remaining open is, whether the porpoo» 
'^ ^lloTsis- immanent in history is the only one. The answer will appear when the plan of bit- 
tory comes to be discussed. 
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CH. II. THE UW OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

§19. In order to reach a certain end, means must be employed. And if they an 

expected to do proper work, more than mere probability must be preBappoaed of 

them. They must not only be suitable for a deßnite purpose» but also stand ready for 

service at the place and time needed. We have no use for fortuitiveness, discorder, 

probability, nor for occasional accomodation and gradual adaptability. Each agent 

is demanded to be at the post of his service so as to be relied upon in the gr^at eon- 

bination of life's emergencies. If the order of means were insecure or deranged, titf 

oi from rationality of the purpose would be thrown back into doubt The means» then, mut 

Boe naturJi neJi^ity: appoar lu spatlal aud temporal order, where their fitness will be affirmed by their ob> 

to«d)«rt»djierpetaste Bulug effects. They will, moreover, enter into operation under conditions wliick 

tajSity." make their occurrence a prognosticable certainty. The regularity and unerring €9- 

titude of their efifects— conditioned, of course, by the noninterference of restrainiBi 
counteractions, and by persistent competency— awakens a feeling not only of 
ity and of the fitness of things, but also of approprlateacu as^cr tke twajr ef 
laws. 

The best proof for the constant energy and effectiveness of these laws lies in tie 
unquestioned dignity ascribed to them, whenever natural necessity is even made the 
pattern, instead of the analogy or corollary, of those moral laws, which govern fai- 
man affairs in the sphere of personal life above the naturaL Those scientists wte 
unwittingly furnish this proof elevate the lawfulness under discussion so high as t» 
declare the moral law superfluous and as being supplanted by ''natural necesBity." 

In fact we all are used to attribute so much rationality to the chain of a^ 
tions, that our reason attaches the rule of the law, i. e. the tiionght of adjustment, 
as specific laws, to the occorrences themselves. We cannot help doing this, becaon 
•ppiiMtheidM reason not only demands for its satisfaction the thought of the final purpose, but it 
m,mn%ihr^v!^0tMej alBO spplles tho idea of a regulative rule in order to understand the fitness of thingB. 

of r— ion itMlf . «-«-*» "» 

and to be sure of the soundness of reason itself. In no other way can the eoosisl- 
ency and competency of reason be warranted. 

Notwithstanding the truth of this axiom, some may rejoin, that nowhere in na- 
ture had they found laws, which certain phenomena were bound to obey. It may be 
enlarged upon that it only seems to us as if nature was penetrated by lawfulness, be 
cause our sensibility is affected by such conjunctions of concurrences, which happen 
in the same ways and under equal conditions. 

In order to secure the explanation of lawfulness in the universe against all 
misleading premises or irrelevaut inferences, it may be added that nothing demamb 
our attention save these concurrences, and that every consideration not pertaininf 
to their respective chains of phenomena must be ruled out of order— whilst every »• 
sured recurreuce of certain changes, following the same given impulses, must be 
taken into account. 

Despite these exceptions taken in the pleading for natural necessity, we feel in- 
cline<l to make use of our liberty to try a hj-pothesLs and to bring forth our evideiiees 
in its support. We posit the supposition, that the " fitness of things ** is inherent in 
the occurrences and Ls not a mere fitness of things in a transcendental order or in 
forensic motives. We need thw supp<»sition in order to reason correctly, that is, con- 
sistently with the reason of tilings and in accord with tlie laws of logic. 

We suppose, then, that the adaptability to the ruling principle, the law, lies in 
the very motive energy itself. (If this can be substantiated, then the error of "l^ 
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ehanical Occasionalisin" is corrected, and the truth which, as it seems, "dynamic" 
mechanism wants to establish« is admitted and utilised.) 

Wherever a force stirs, moves, works— there it follows an inner method, and owes 
Its direction to its own law. Force can not be described nor systematised in any 
other way. Force only becomes apparent in the order of phenomenal series, hence J? thäSht wer' 
we are accustomed to call law what is notliing else but our conception abstracted matter and facte; 
from what we observe, and imagine to know, about the nexus of recurring appear- of ^the^rSTht of" 
ances. Law, in fact, is the power of thought as exercised upon matters and facts, in Sm? " ^ **^°*^* 
order to express, in this manner, its right of controlling them ; thus regulating their 
mutual relations and subsequently their qualitative attributes ; also manifesting 
that right of thought in making matters the means of announcing itself, and mak- 
ing them to adhere to the thoughtful arrangement for their own sakes. 

In what, then, does the authority of this individualised, or, if you please, hypos- 
tatlsed law consist? We aaswer, in the fitness of things ; in the appointed direction 
of force, and in the selection of what substance is to move toward a certain result ; 
In the regular arrangement of means to a certain end. This arrangement, selection, 
adjustment, and direction of means to explicit purposes, is exactly the same forma- 
tive reality in natural life, as that which in the sphere of personal— physico-psychico- 
Bpiritual— life is called mind. (The appellation rationality or reason would be inade- 
quate and insufficient.) It is the reason of things— i. e. that part of the purpose in- jt i« the manif es- 
wrought into them— which ordains and directs forces, and contrives at means, and JS^i»" ^' ^fo 
arranges and disposes of masses ; which conducts the movements, effectuates events, Uve in union 
and acts, so as to realise its end. Law is the manifestation of the soul's Hght to live "^^^ ^® '^^"^^ 
In union with the spirit, that is, to realise itself as the purpose. This is our concep- 
tion of the reality of the natural law. 

Wherever we find the fitness of arrangement under an apparent guidance as re- 
ferred to, there we recognise reason in the conformity of facts to law, or, if to some 
another word would sound better— we find homogeneity. If we ourselves make such 
arrangements, we want them to be consistent with the fitness of things in general ; 
vre require of them to be reasonable theoretically and practically ; we expect of them „ 
as proof thereof, that they answer a certain chief purpose. The motives, as we call uniüon witii 
the differentials between the law and its direction toward the purpose, these motives ^^^^^ i*^» S'l». 
are adjustable, since the natural law is in unison, and at bottom one, with the moral 
law. The authority and power of all law lie in its being a continuously operating ^I^^^DIZ^^^ 
unit which, as the manifestation of thought, knows how to adjust circumstances and {TtSSoT«'***'^"' "' 
to direct relations very strictly— on the whole. There is no contradiction in this all- 
embracing lawfulness ; here is the sphere where right is might. 

It is very siflrnifloant that we had to enlar^ upon this explanation. Whoever is initiated 
into the intricacies of sophistry about natural and divine ri^hts^ needs not to be informed The domain of 
that we occupy contested ground. Before we can procure our title of lesritimate occupancy lawfulness. 
^to the examination of which the fifth chapter shall be dedicated— we must first determine 
the province of law. 

Renouviers (Les Principes de la Nature), in his sunrestive, altho unsatisfactory manner, French- moabtfe— 
entertains a similar view of force beiu^r identical with law. Taking the offensive against p)>iiv^p^y kum f«r v> 

corobctr*!« our lin* or 

^namo-meohanioal evolutionism, he briuffs out ar^ruments which corroborate our syntheti- »rrinionution. 

eal conclusion. He looks upon common matter as the vehicle of a radiant enernry of force. ^"♦'^"■■»- ■^' *•• 

In the formation of living things the physical and chemical laws seem to work as '*uuder 

plastic ffuidance*\ When his '^monads'* of a superior *'order** appear, then the phenomena 

fw*«niny need new laws to exhibit them. ''Living matter must be *'the space-corollary^* of a 

form of psychic existence superior to that of which dead matter is the adequate embodiment. 

The connection of our soul with the body in the '^synthesis known as a person** involves new 

mode« of conduct in the bodily materials themselves, which out of that connection would not 

be found moving as they now do, namely *'iu the service of mentally determined ends.** Our Em^h manifMUAUm of 

imaginations, our passions never occur without the cooperation of all our faculties and acts ^»r^ntaa toni^n 

from degree to degree, from the highest organs to the lowest atoms, being modified according reUUon to oUmt toroM. 

to the law. Bach of these acts, while existing inwardly for itself, is a *'force** in relation to . i«mhu 

other correlative forces. The effect« of these forces constitute a phenomenon of harmony be- without tneh raiuiTitf. 

yond which we can not penetrate, and which is one with existence itself; for there is no ex- ^**' ^^' '^ 

istence except by relations and communications.** 

That that which has no purpose is unreasonable, RenouTiers does not deny. The 
pity is, that he from this idea could not find his way open to accept our nhought" in SvlÄ^of "ifoSiM; 
place of his 'inonads**; it would be so easy, natural, and rational. It is barely this »«»«»• p«»ini««pl-i. 
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prejudice against the sorereignty of the thought, that hinders him and otheiB from 
seeing the way clear to accede to our world of absolute unity, continuity and freedom. 
He transcends the materialistic monism of the evolution theory in admitting that the 
congruous concept of law and purpose indicates that there is something in the world 
really ''wrong." And he comes near the assertion, of an original and entirely ani- 
mated world, from which this partially dead world has fallen and is to be restored by 
redemption.— "This is coagnieat, (William James said in the Philosophical Monthly, 
May '93) moreover, with a Uolofical hypothesig, of which we teem likely to hear more: the 
1?^Im^^'^°^^^ notiofl that dead matter has evolved from the llvias, nther thaa Uviag matter ffwi the 

dead.** 

From this excursive illustration of our thesis it is to be seen how much canticm is 
advisable in finding and fixing the laws of the natural world. Frequently natnril 
phenomena are determined by coincidences of various causes, which may mutuallj 
support or neutralise their effects. In a case of such intricate happenings it is by no 
means easy to find the special law f(»r each. One not familiar with the difficulties 
does not hesitate to Jump to a conclusion. 

On the strength of some conjecture a seeming law is readily postulated. The ex- 
pert will be careful in rendering judgment He will take into account many agen- 
cies, especially in fixing the law of history. 

§20. In establishing rules for Judging historic events care and modesty should 
certainly be exereise<l; for they are the laws whereby descendants judg^ those ances- 
tors at the bar of history, who in their day and generation did much earnest labor 
and suffered no less privation for the benefit of posterity. With caution, then, we 
proceed to find the laws. 

History results from the reciprocal interaction of the correlative factors: liberty 
and necessity. It is man unfolded, thought realised, the purpose differentiated into 
a countless variety of purposes; and it tends, under the practical forms of every-day 
life, toward the complete union of the two worlds in the human mind. The natural 
part of man, to which, as we have ^4een, the whole of nature contributes and belongs, 
is subject to natural lawfulness. But exempt from the dependency of this reaha 
where necessity holds sway, is that side of personal life, which remains Intimately 
connected with the "world of formal unity**, and which is not necessarily and never 
directly influenced by natural life. Hence, altho laws can be abstracted from histori- 
cal data which actually rule the temporal life of man individually and collectively, 
yet nations as well as persons are subject to them only to a certain extent, under 
conditions and circumstances well definable. 

To this category belong the laws by which climate affects human destiny. Ow- 
ing to them the Southern Aryans, inhabiting the low-lands of the Ganges, are char- 
acterised by that gloomy, brooding mood of the mind, which dulls all energy and 
kills personality. It is a melancholy sight to see a nation of several hundred mil- 
lions of people held in clieck by a few thousand foreign conquerors; whilst other cli- 
matic infiuences, have assiste<l the Germanic natioas their kinsfolks, to become an 
industrious, hardy, liberty-loving people— the standard-bearers of civilisation. 
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Let UK here, once for all. state that wherever we si>eak of the Germans In these 
mean what is explaincnl in ^Ki. In addition we trace German blood even in the HidaUros sod 
in the «avant» of the PariH of t4Mlay. All throe Romaniiied (the Latin i nations contain as much 
German, as Roman or Oltic elements. The tril>os with scarcely any mixture are those be- 
tween the A1|)M. Rhino and Elbe, and the Scandinavians, from whom the Normans set forth 
about a thousand years a^o. Hence the Anjrlo-Saxon Americans are always included with 
first honors. 

Geographical situation has much to do writh nutriment, tho the temperament 
of a nation is never entirely depending thereupon, and laziness is not to be reduced 
to tlie absence of cold. Modes of character may, more than we think, depend upon 
modes of life and* victuals, so that Moleschott, on that score, was not so much out of 
the way, when lie sai<l, that the Javanese and the negroes of Suriname will remain in 
subjection to the Dutch, as long as they feed upon rice and banana. Tet all this can 
not discourage our hope that something can be made out of these nature-bound peo- 
ple notwithstanding their poor food. 
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To eiiTironmentB belong the effects caused by the law of motion. This Hirtorieai eo«»« und« 
In a special manner modifies human development We shall have to say a great deal ^"^ *^ '"*^'' 
about polar tension, a strain by which the great family-opposites act and react upon 
each other. Ethnic polarity works in such depths as to be scarcely noticeable, yet ^^^^ ^^^ 
not less distinctly, persistently, and beneficial as the Sjrstem of gulf-streams or of the pourttuT "^ 
electro-magnetic fiuxes. There are the mysteries of the centripetal and centrifugal 
power, drawing and binding great masses, affecting thereby individual life without 
the individuals becoming conscious of it 

These occult influences cause those differentiations of the masses by which ^^l p. < , 
life continues to aspire to higher formations. The laws underlying these processes ^iMlnhistoryT 
work effects in history similar to those of natural fissuration, segmentation, cell-di- llS^'SS^'^i* *^ 
vision, etc., upon which the propagation and growth of plants and animals depends r^ whic?i!^pir ^"^ 
These laws operate in migration and colonisation, in the excretion of defunct matter, b^'n?«ifi^'ornJt'u^ai 
in the precipitation of unfit material. They may be observed wherever nations sud- "•*****y- 
denly rise, or gradually become stagnant in their public life ; where people wilt and cmtripetsi «ndoMitri. 
wither after periods of prime and bloom without yielding fruits of any account ; ''^ '""*'• 
where people finally disappear with the forests they cut down or burned, after their 
welfare had run down in proportion as their springs disappeared. 

The natural laws prevail in proportion to mental and moral neglect and they 
recede according to the advance of true civilisatioiL They largely direct the alter, 
nate stratification of ''lower" classes and "upper crusts", of castes and outcasts; 
and they frequently help to shape political oppositions, breaking through the strata 
from below in answer to the percolations of licentiousfless or to the aggravating 
pressure from above. They are active where polarity sharpens the social contrasts 
into class-hatred, and where nations are split into parties ready to extirpate each «»"»^^ "**«»»■••«* 
other. Upon all such movements these laws throw their imponderable weight. Be- itntuie«ti(m: 
side the law of first germinal articulation pointed to the fact of stratification. The 
formation of more or less hereditary and castelike classes acts analogous to Volta's 
pile, if our figurative speech is not pressed too far. By that stratified condition of 
certain people a tension is established, which is necessary to incite retarded life to 
action ; or to arouse the thwarted dignity of selfhood. Manliness, abandoned before. 
80 as to allow nature to rule and to degrade human beings into mere things» will 
then no longer allow men to be spoken of as " labor on the market." Thus caste acts 
upon caste,either stimulating and exciting, or conservatively and as a sedative. Each 
claims the strength and service of the other, both balancing each other in the limits 
of their functions. Thus the social ranks may be compared to electro-magnetic bat- 
teries in that they contain at the same time the energy of apathies and sympathies ; 
discharging currents which now paralyse, now enthuse and electrify the masses; now w.uoma differwtiaiifltt 
with clannish jealousies and then again with a kind of involuntary public-minded. poi«^'tHin>ii^° 
ness. Here we meet laws which become demonstrable even in the cystic incrusta- ncwt». s^. 2l 
tions and agglomerative affinities of our own surroundings. It seems to be a historic cr«>M-brMdinc: 
law, that only such races and families improve by " crossing ", which stand related ""•*"'•*••*•*"'»" 
by neither a too close nor a too remote kindredship. In the proper degree the inf u. Sll^T* °' ****^ "**" 
sion of new blood affords not only a transient incentive but creates even nobler spe- 
cies. If the distance of relationship is abnormal, then malformations ensue from 
such unions, and the weaker element becomes defunct. 

It seems to be a law that the periodical assaults of rude nations, possessing 
youthful vigor, generally stimulate people or dynasties, which labor under superanu- natSSu^ ""^ 
ated culture, to new exertions of defense at least : and that by the amalgamation of 
the conquered with the conquerors dyivasties and nations are rejuvenated, which were 
almost exhausted by over-refinement and effeminacy. 

It seems to be indispensable that nomade tribes break in at critical tumingpoints 
of history, in order to supplant imbecile dynasties by elevating their leaders from 
the saddle to their shields and to the thrones they have declared vacant. Some na- 
tions, it seems, needed repeated invasions to keep them awake and alive, and that on indie«uotu of proridm. 
their account regions became exhausted, or others were deluged by sands or waters, whiiS^J^SIi"? fcSiifiA 
or rendered uninhabitable by the drying up of extensive lakes, whereby peoples were *« »*^ «i»» »>w«*y. 
coerced to wander and to push themselves into the territories of those who needed to 
be aroused. 
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Most of the European aggregations and many of Asia were thus compelled to 
cease their internal fends and to organise states and political state-systeins. This 
for instance, was the apparent reason for the Germans being harassed by the Tidt»- 
tions of Attila's, Dgengis-khan's and Soliman's Hnngary-Polish and Tatary-Tnrkiflh 
hordes, in the years A. D. 444, 888, 1214, and 1(>88. 

And most probably— t(>4ake another illnstrati(»n of the balancing power of po- 
larity—the fluctuations of public tastes or ruling fashions also must be reduced io 
nervous relaxation and reaction, or an analogous physical law. There arises i 
pleasure in contemplating a foreign ceremonial, or an admiration of ancient ait 
The fancy becomes more than satiated by a cras^ for Rococo style or for Chine» 
decoration until the taste for each of them in turn suddenly slackens. We hare i 
symptom of fatigue; reaction sets in; Queen-Anne style or some other fad agitates tl» 
factories and the bazars. The polarity and the teusi<»n move, repulse, and attract, » 
that the display of forces, thus dis(*ngaged and generated and transferred, makes eon- 
motion perpetual and not altogether disadvantageous. 

Trifling as the caprices of fashion and custom are yet even such of us have to obey 
the laws of their removal or revival, as think ourselves above its tyranny. There 
is truth iu the phrase, that we are children of our time. While meditating upon rul- 
ing laws of desire and satiety and dincontent in their reversed order of sequels, «v 
are unable ourselves to escape the power of a catch-word, or the enchantment and 
effect of a ruling idea— or the whims of our tailor. 

There is a sway of natifral lawfulness propelling the contagions and spreadiof 
power of ideas which often has assumed the form of an epidemic; exciting the mass« 
and rushing them along into the vortex of wild enthusiasm. It generates that in- 
fectious fear, which instinctively stuns everybo<ly, and instigates the frantic ragings 
of heedless crowds, of the unbridhnl rabble. 

Natural law, furthermore, shows its signs of changing polarity in the interaction 
betweentheprogressivenessof emancipating tendencies and the hesitancy of consem- 
tism. Wliat a ponderous problem for ethnological psychology is presented in the 
regularity with which anarchy ever turns into despotism, easily altho not entirdj 
explicable as it seems by giving fatigue as a reason. In the excitability of political 
hopes and fears we see tlie regard for the law of obstructive and promotive forces in 
the processes of life -the very forces wliich are in the purposes of the '•forethought" 
As laws of polarity they are in close relation with the laws of graWtation— the the 
oscillations of the pendulum regulating this sphere are l>eyond calculation. Then 
is a rhythm of epochal recurrences, tho their causes may remain inexplicable and 
their intervals can not be measured. 

Above all, there are many more signs of the dominant position of natoral neces- 
sity as regards personal life, to which we must submit, without being able to account 
for them by any hypothesis. Natural laws are the prerequisites for the growth of i 
multitude of empirical sciences and for technical adroitness. Through all kinds U 
inherited qualities and acquirements, and in all sorts of accomodations to surround- 
ings; and in the mechanism of "reflex action" from repeated sense-perception, they 
exert their silent Influences. They manifest themselves as the all-embracing and 
modifying power of usages and habits. The inquiry into the laws of the rise and 
spread of ideas in any age, and their exhaustion after their force is spent, leads to in- 
explorable realms. Those laws of historic expansion and contraction, exaltation 
and depression, and the order in which they alternate— all point toward the height 
of half-emlxNlied spirit-life, that lieight which is inaccessible to scientific investign^ 
tion. Our not understanding tlieni, liowever, does not necessarily prevent us from 
seeing lawfulness in what proceeds from thence. 

Yet all that lawfulness is powerless after a certain limit is reached. The efCeets 
upon history caused l)y nature differ from th(»se caused by spiritual influences in i 
degree similar to effects of waves of light or sound upon those receptacles of sense- 
perceptions— the sensitised keyboard of the sensorium, as it were— in their contrast 
to the conceptions of the work of art formed by tlie ontogenetic, creative conscioos- 
ness. 
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There will always be mindg rising above the level of mere law-regulations; al- 
ways a few, who do not submit to prejudices, false tendencies, and capricious public 
opinions; who care little for the praise or disdain of the world. There always will be inflame« of mm of 
great characters, who outgrow the law of growth and maintain their superiority as ^7Sc^r° 
regards the law of relapse and retrogression. For here we have approached t!ie 
sphere of mind-life proper, where the genius reigns. 

Theoriffin, growth, and effect of a echool of painters may serve as an illustration. In as- 
cendiniT degrees the foUowers of a particular master may improve in correctness of drawing;, 
in technique of colors, etc. This, of course, altho the result of practice and experience is the apint in men who mmI 
mere formal, nonessential part of the art. The essential part is the in^renuity of the master "*'* i*^*''»^"««- 
and founder of the schooL He is celebrated and held in highest esteem, until a still greater 
artist arises, who set« jtside the whole sum of previous achievements, and dlgrresses from the 
trodden path of a traditional rule of aesthetics. Independent of the drawing-master and of 
former theories of color, he will render another set of techniques suitable to his ideals, eu- 
hanein^r thereby, perhaps, the general state of the culture of his a^. 

Recall to mind how prominent explorers in the fields of astronomy and chemis- 
try, for instance, had the courage to break the fetters of time-honored doctrines and **»»»<*«»= 
biasing views, and were successful despite the derision of their contemporaries. 
Think of the religious reformers of all zones, how they animated large strata of re- 
tarded life, elevating whole races to a better consciousness and more profound con- 
victions, by bursting the incrustations of distorted traditions and heinous usages, '^<'"°«" 
wide-spread, hoary with age, and seemingly inseparable from the lives of the nations. 

Reforms consist in abolishing such customs as result from mere natural develop- 
ment and which in that lower sphere have become still more base, abnormal and cor- ^'"^p**"" ~"»'*^;;f;}; 
mpt Or they counteract the poison oozing from the corpses of national bodies 
which died of their abominations, the poison which is ever carried along by a certain 
historic undercurrent. 

In the spheres of the True, the Good and the 6eautiful,we everywhere see mental 
life endeavoring to preserve or to regain its proper freedom. The cardinal inquiry inquiry ehieay concern- 
eonceming these spheres, therefore, is not about that which stirs up, provokes and JJincw^i^t? tie^un 
challenges the laws ruling in history, but that which seeks the law and abides by it, whÄIJ;i««d 
sabmits to its rule, thus coincidinfl: with the plan in history. Before we proceed to in- JSuA'hUteri!'" 
vestigate that problem, however, sundry preliminaries may be necessary, which are 
obtainable in the best way by looking at the great movements of history at large. 

CH. 111. HISTORIC MOVEMENT. NATURAL COROLLARIES. 

§21. Motion and development are to be strictly discriminated. The terms con- , 
Tey distinctly different conceptions. The cognition of motion does not include the not^fmpiy aim ; 
momenta of progress or of purposes which are contained in the term development. "Dereiopment- impii« 
Motion as such is aimless and merely serves the latter. To the mineral kingdom de- fnlfilSIüI.*" ' "^ " 
Telopment is not attributed. We speak of it only where motion serves to unfold, 
(mly in the activity of the organic world. The term motion takes in the wider scope. 

In the astral world we have the great circuitous movements of revolving masses. 
In this purely mechanical concurrence they serve in measuring the distance of time "rrn'^^iln^ w«ridT 
and space, and in perpetuating certain commotions going on upon our planet. In f^the o^u^e^S^«^'**^ 
our world the ponderous masses of stone are conductors of incomputable motion and ^ " 

polarity ; our whole earth, oceans included, receives impulses and irritations from 
the movements going on in the firmament, movements so rapid as to appear to us as "Pirmament" de«d 
the emblems of absolute rest, of solemn silence, yea, devotional quietude. True, we ^»^'' **'**"*^'"' 
are as yet unable to fix the causes of the regularity in the rotation of planetary 
aoiidfl and fiuids. But if by conjecture we can ascertain how motion all around us 
beeomes apparent and measurable, so that we can reason backward and apply the 
measure found to the divisions of astral measurement which prove correct to the 
second— then we may in like maimer conjecture the effects of sidereal motion upon 
the knowledge gained from experience. Why should our inferential conclusion not 
also claim an approximate correctness? 

The moving star plays its part in revealing the relationship between matter and B«.rincof tid«rMi 
motion. By the movements of matter nothing but the fact is rendere<l explicable '"^"'"•"li'Tlt! 
that elements change places. But what power they are possessed of is only brought 
to view by observing the phenomena of attraction and repulsion. Hence we hold 
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that force is the characteristic feature of motion. Without this motive principle 
Poroe in motion i^^^ther the motion of masses nor of their parts wonld be thinkable. The mutual 
■toncetn^Uie' tendency of finding itself or fleeing from itself is inseparable from matter. Hence 
concrete. force aud^ Ultimately, motion can not be subtracted from matter. Dead matter is an 

impossible idios3rncra8y, since force can never be obsen^ed as accessory to matter- 
but is always demonstrable as its essential attribute. Perhaps matter is found to be 
the substance subsisting upon force, which becomes force jn the concrete whilst it Ib 
moving. 

The purport of forces set free in the living organism aims at the embodi- 
Fore« In motion utti« meut of Its prluclple *, through assimilation it embodies itself to increasing thick- 

Mlf-usertlon of life, , ,.,*., .« *.. .^ 

Bttuuntiatinc iteeif by nsss aud sunTouuds itself with means. The consequence of this increasing selfin- 

▼Irtav of the parpo6«, to ^ ^ . 

•itobiuh^the r«ia«on of^ crustatioii, or of this accumulating encasement, or of this selfassertion of life, sub- 
*^ stantiating itself according to the thought of purpose by \irtue of its indwelling en- 

ergy, is the generation of new forces. Thus we have now concurrent motion, com- 
to^^S^t nei^ for motlou. Affiulty and accumulative assimilation are the first phenomena of induced 
«mbwii'ment. for°° "*' motlou, 1. c. dlseugaged or liberated force— as soon as the latent force is aroused 
mueriaiuinc it-o^^ ^^ ^^ breaking the lifeless bulk of consolidated matter. 

In the social organism the very same series of generations will be found. Tal» 
Generation of ^^^ promiscuous mass of an uncultured people in which the powers of historic mo?e- 
■ocfai'" ^^ ments lie dormant. More than we see upon the surface of individual life is force ac- 

deveiopment. tive in attraction and repulsion. More and more the adjustment of affairs jcauses 

modifying changes. Tribal groups represent the first accumulations. The immedi- 
ate effects are marked by a general pushing and sliifting in the crowded locality* 
Additional force is generated ; more warmth is set free by friction and expansion ; 
migration is the result In such a permanent state of internal commotion hosn 
latent heat and growth, we actually find the bulk of uncultured masses, altli6 
history in general becomes scarcely aware of it, as long as the motive principles ol 
that latent force are not called forth by other powers and set free to expand fox 
Th.pow.rdorn,«itü» higher puTposos. 

KralilSirmo't'iSi'of Nowhere in nature is rest or inertia to be found. "The particles of those bodies 

iSfe'r **"^"'*'"*» even are in permanent motion toward each other (says Kirchhoff) which seem to u* 
KiwHHorr, Lo«..^ ^ jj^y^ ^j^^ Immovable." "Not a particle of all that exists is dead or motionless," 

Lotze c(»rroborates. Nothing can be perceived as being, unless being related to some- 
tion v!*Krv«^?re'.i^n thlug. But wlthout motiou there is no relation. Take relation away, and existen.«?^ 
Äi'hinT^ilSio?. _ is inconceivable. (This thought of Dr. RochoU was in print before Renouvier's similar 

conclusion had been published.) 

And this relationship upon the premises of motion and force (the nidimentax:5 
element of all created life) includes the idea of purpose. In that sense the sand o/ 
rfluXtoTit"*'*"" the dunes and the block of granite are but force bound up, motion in the concrete 

motion substantiated, life compressed, like that which is presented to the mind t>/ 
the term: firmament I Affinity penetrates the universe and all therein, and adhe^äoii 
holds together and keeps up the secret connection among all the things related to 
"Fluxion- of w^jj^j g^ij other— by means of the incommensurable •'fluxion" of Newton. 

Analogous to this seeming inertia of nature is the life of the hordes upon the 
steppes, or of those people who must be assigned to the lowest notch in the scale of 
historic life. They are moved by as great a variety of compulsive and repulsive in- 
citements, by pleasure and pain, etc. as any high-wrought human being, tho theii 
commotion influences or reflects upon history no more than the compressed life and 
the oppressive silence of the Rocky Mountains. Such people were ever full of life, as 
they still are, just as the mountains contain the powers which make them the back- 
bone of a hemisphere. Forming, as these people do, and as we shall see, the basal 
substratum of the human race, their movements cannot be morally indifferent; evea 
they possess qualiflcations which contribute a certain value to history, whereby they 
S^'i'e JTn.ScJS'*"** become objects of great import. Were it otherwise, their emotions and the eommo- 
l;i!Si7nJI;"*'''*°' tions ensuing would not flt into the order of things. But since the idea that there 

ever existed a people void of any trace of culture is unwarranted and since a mere 
supposition of that sort would be absurd— they are rather people of consequence, the 
purpose of whose existence will evince itself throughout all history. 
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In motion history originates; motion sets it in operation; bnt rest also, being la- lavportuu» o( nü» l •. 
tent motion, plays a rery significant part in, and does mnch for, the actirity of man- ^'^^ '°'''*^* 
kind. 

Life is a process of renewing itself out of itself. At regolar periods, at certain 
points of ascent and decadence, rest supersedes motion. These periods of rest are the renewar^*'^^ ^ 
opportunities for recreation and concentration, that is, for gathering renewed force. 
Going to sleep means to the human body the restoration of nerve-tension; not only 
the saving of the given, but also the accumulation of new strength. The same is under tension of 
true of the large bodies of nations with whom the change bears the character of a ^^ ' ^ 
natural necessity, in proportion as their intellectual life is less apt to recover part of 
the required strength from a different source. It is to them necessary for the same 
physical reasons that childhood, first and second, needs more sleep than the mentally 
vigorous and well supported organisnu 

The import of our conclusion becomes obvious. Zoellner says: 'During sleep the gi^ the oppoiuit fit« 
organism is busy to refresh and replenish forces and faculties for the active thinking Lppuld to'«th&te«i lu*. 
and doing of the coming day. In like manner are these epochs of intellectual ^■"^'^ 
standstill or retrograding culture times of recuperation for the moral instincts.'» 
Such is the fact, only that we would prefer the woi^d sentiency to instinct 

In sleep the "machine'' seems to stand still, because the incessant working of the 
physical organs and of the soul, going on in the unconscious state and in the lower 
departments of natural life, are less esteemed. We generally deem them as unessen- S^^^dl^Ii^.'*'^ 
tial, because the governor of all, for wliich, as a matter of course, reason is taken, has 
retired. We forget what work is going on in the various inner departments for his ^^^Tem'SHf t^ii^ 
sake. We lose sight of that motion by which new vitality is contracted and those en- ^**''^*^ 
ergies are stored up, which are in demand for future mental and corporeal activi- 
ties. We are apt to neglect the truth, that behind the screen of seeming inertia the 
nourishing of the several systems and their hundreds of sub-divisions, the indispensa- 
ble changes of physical stuff, the secretions of vital saps, and the excretion of the 
noxious refuse, are taking place undisturbed. In no more salutary manner than in 
floond slumber can the forces spent be recruited and the reenf orcements be marshal- 
led again into rank and file, and the means be put in proper state of readiness accord- 
ing to the needs of consciousness when returning to its day's work. 

No less needful are those periods in the lives of nations, during which every sign people with «rrvM 
of mental progress has disappeared, periods which, nevertheless, are times of invigora- jSSüto^il fJÄ. 
tion and preparation for some great event in the future,, when, perhaps, even to them J^SitiS^'**** * 
shall be assigned an important role in the reconstruction of humanity. 

Of a movement of history as a whole —advancing as it does after a method of 
ihythmical, or rather fugue-like arranged, synchronisms and anachronisms— we can mo^iik« Ü^fJf^ 
<nüy speak In metaphors. All we can do is to classify or systematise specific series ot'J^DhZ^LM St^ 
ofsimllar situations by severing the historic motions from their contemporaneous •^"**"*"""- 
connection, and then to arrange the grades of advance into series of dates according 
to the consecutive orc^er of time. Notwithstanding tlie cumbersomeness of the proce- 
dure the following results are gathered together. 

The uninterrupted current of history never runs smooth like a pleasure trip down 
the river of time: it rather runs through and across the ocean with its cycles of rising 
and submerging billows. This is as necessary to the world of nations as it is to xidaimoü«« 
nature. Tides stopping would mean general stagnancy and would cause putrefaction {^^^^^^ *** ^'**^ ■* 
in every domain of organic life. 

The motion in the moral sphere, to be sure, differs from that in the natural. 
Motion provides the natural sphere with the equilibrium of gravity. Movement in 
the moral sphere must serve to balance between predispositions for either inertia and 
lestiveness, or insonmia and restlessness. 

Nobody may compute, where the rush and push of energy wiU exhaust itself, or 
where and when the reaction of apathy will begin to resist even normal progress. So 
much is sure: no energy can be lost. And so much we may venture to state, that the By servinff each 
tendencies of motion in space with their contrasts of expansive strain and concentric mafnti^n "^** 
preasure, are always under the tension of this polarity. By serving each other they themBeWes. 
obtain their force to maintain themselves. 
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By ftud by we wiU probahlj And thot the vexklloam caMrorin of rime uid ape 
find their trnthnU In, end be reduced to. the (nme furmiilti. Borden T. Bowne la hli 
ductlon to I^ycholofflnlTheory aettln thim problem with 11111. Part 1. Chapter 4. 

Poverand»)[i(Zelt-raum)reiiiBlii,at any rate, the prprequlBlt«s for era 
greatiiveaDdretrogieffiiiveinnvenipnt Beneath the Burtace of the scenee ot ; 
there Is always moring the un<lerciirrent of that noinelpss progress which be 
reco^lsable only poet eventum. It Is there, where an equalisation and amelic 
a tTansmiaslon and transition of ideas is going on, no less, II not more farm: 
than the revolutions and their count eractii inn alternate upon the broad pi 
history. Motion and rest, exertion and exhaustion propel the historical move 
With regard to their continuance and intervening stops we dare not oi 
consider a few more items. 

% 22. Qeotngy and history throw tight apon each other in certain reqiecta 
" Qieir silent but powerful movements under the law of "^lar teDalon," that 
their common subordination under the relationship between purpose and ttxte 
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Lnoblngorerthehlstory of thecmst of our earth, we seldom Dotiee any 
butthoseenergiealnaction, which silently and steadily produce the most portei 
changes. Sudden catastrophes ai% uxually of a mere local character. Gradual 
IngB, sroTirlngs of rocks, and glacial drifting^ of the moraines, sediment from i 
moving elevations and submersions have wrought changes of no less Imporl 
eruptions and floods. 

There Ilea ■ cranlte block which broke from a raountaln bundreda of mllea 
eerrled that distance by a ilOK-ly moving Klncier which on Its way down amoothed off 
«rvedont Ions and broad valley», andtorined narrow paots. (tllontbeiBme Joarpvr. 
Yonder rocky layers covering hundred« ot sciuare miles, were produoed by the at 
■tendy work of nlmoat invlilble creutiirpn of the nnlmni kiiicdom, and by tholr dmtl 
faded ibella of the aeumuiuel, brousht to lisht by miner« who worked a mile or two abt 
level; the lumlnou« oryital. deeply Imbedded In the {irlmeval Kranits; the rannd I 
Kronndnud «moothed by current« of water durluiceuturlea before time wn« meaaun 
now found below thick and BlternallnK strata of allnvliim', «hlfted down upon them fn 
monntnln «lopes— to all ot thew it once happened, that they were put In their places an 
riven their shapes by the formidable, quiet movement« of natural forces. 

In an analogous manner the silent work of history transpired. Unavoi 
eruptions, sudden overthrowlngs, Invasions, and conquests are not the rule, 1 
most cases local affairs. As a general thing we observe the weightier transat 
the migratious and colonisations, to be the lasting effects of slow and unobi 
so-calIe<l prehistoric movements. 

Since we are now enabled to trace out the shiftings and driftings of the rhytb 
masses, let us do so. The raging torrents of sudden start, and the lasting m 
tlons of territories in consequence of them, were rare events. The settlemt 
new countries usually proceeils less turbitlently, as illustrated In that of 
America. The pressure in the rear was caused, perhaps, by the gradual ehai 
fields of pasture into arid sand-steppes. The shifting movement of the people 
becoming nomaden, goes In the direction of more favorable regions. First th< 
plateau was preferred on account ot a feared inundation. Then the rivers wer 
lowed down to their fertile bottom-lands. 

Thus the stratifying material is sliding down layer upon layer. We nolle 
process in the formation of languages, where one supersedes the other. At tin 
we have e. g. a layer of Turanians ; an Aecado-Sumerian layer shifts In upon it 
upon that again an Assyrian, the Semitic layer. The partial amalgamation 
traceable signifies the gradual anil li>ng enduring movement We need not a 
Imagine bliMxIy upheavals and conquests fur an explanation of lingual elianges 
may an well, and rather, take it for granted, that a quiet force moyed la the din 
of least obstruction and formed ethnic sediments and strata. 

Suppose then, we represent a succession of such movements of history In geni 
because fromthe aspect of the whole alone can we understand the parts and in thi 
the plan— by an unbroken slralihl line. The advance of i)()lltlcal organisation a 
the alternating ethnical augmentations would then have to be imagined as BI 
line of ciltire, running along with the first as to time. But the line ot advan« 
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ist not be drawn straight as that of movement, because the culture line, de- ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
ting ascents and descents, that is, representing the rise and decline of nations r«p«««ij|d by a 
d of whole epochs of culture, would have to be a wave line. 

But does this pictorial parallel of coltoral advance afford an explanation as to his- 
1c motion ? 

Movement through space is natnral; cultural advance through time Is to its 
*gest part mental and Bpiritiial. Those who would make history a thing evolved 
»m nature pure and simple, will show by statistical figures that movements of his- 
rj may be figured out like the distances of the firmament. They take movement 
d development for the same thing. The consequence must be, that culture would 
the same at all times a thing of mere natural concern. 

So did Van Hoeven lately deny that culture makes any proeress. He said, we are no 
rther advanced than the JBgryptians of old, and that mankind turns in circles, only to return 
former conditions. Very well— instead of parallel wave lines take the fiirure of the snake Q^iture moves 
tine its tail, that is, a circular movement of culture like those groinff on in the firmament* not in a circle 
kd in that case we would, after aU the hurly-burly, be compelled to reckon culture as re- § ^^ 

aininff at a standstilL Sometimes it seems so. It is a sad spectacle for the humane observer 
' tee that civilisation in the side streets of Paris or Washington is not a bit advanced from 
lat of Babylon or Carthage. We actually have "stre^ Arabs." But we must postpone the 
idanoholy theme for future consideration, until weshaU have understood more of the whole. 

Only SO much may now be stated In regard to this parallel between cultural ad. but in spiral, 
inee and physlco-hlstorlcal motion, that the latter, as movement, keeps on straight ^ndSn« curves"; 
1 itB natural line, whilst culture goes on In circles. S^iSriifiT*'*" **"** 

By a mechanical conception of history advancing toward Its purpose, themoral ere. 
tßf. of history, 1. e. human free will, Is debarred from Its Infiuence. Would not free 
rill under this aspect have to be taken as a mere extension or succession of geologl- 
al motion, resembling at best the hand on the dial plate, merely pointing to the 
(laee In the circle of the movement? In that case Spencerlanlsm would be justified 
n reverting universal to natural history. Then, of course, history must be calcula- 
ble by a system of statistics and numbers, which point out the gradual prolongation 
i natural life as the highest Good and most ethical purpose of modem, progressive 
lomanltarlanlsm. 

Be It conceded, for argument's sake, that under the scientific sheen, under this 
Dechanlcal aspect, life's movements and human destiny could be figured out, and 
ihe horoscope could be set» after the movements of the firmament— then materialistic I*!M^ri^*ct;>iio«it «c 
raohtlonism would likewise have to admit that such calculations are futile. We on hl'KZu!!!^ "^ 
tor part can see no other purpose In those experiments than to amuse Ignorant Infi- °^*^'"' 
Us for a while. In the affected scientific agility we surmise the hidden tendency to 
Itm meditation upon the spiritual world as superfluous If not ridiculous, or at least 
IB fltapldly unscientific. 

But the derision will fall back upon the horoscoping and tabulating of " dynam- 
n." For, says Lotze, " nowhere, not even In the transmission or simple mechanical 
Man is to be noticed a complete equation between the causal Impetus and the pro- 
iBced effect. The result of the pressure urging on Is rather determined by the effi- 
i»ey of every agency participating In the movement. The resulting motion Is the "j^JJ^MSSSüSSSi 
nunmary of both, the force urging, the object reacting. On the part of the object to ^«^ibUSTJaiSSf "** 
» moved, cooperation Is the more necessary, the more complicated Its constituency. ^- ^»«» «• 
lenee there will be observable in any combination of agencies, and In proportion to 
iMtr variety and mode of cooperation, a system of reciprocal Interaction, In which Fr^winTmubiind 
he eoonter efficients determine the final effect." wifkhlltter u 

Under these circumstances nothing would be gained for the computablHty of neit%«r"by^^^ 
iskdeal movements by substituting any Impersonal principle In the place of free ^^"^ition'^ ^^ 
ID. The blind power supposed to move history under the classic name of "fate", *"^" *T58,96. 
void still hover like a dark cloud beyond calculation, to be vanquished by thought F^'^^^i^?^''' 
more than by superstition. The Idea of history would remain obscure, and any »«»* "»;'" .„ 
Ignlarlty of its course would be only the more incomprehensible. If man were Im- •ineeiitake.mmn- 

^ m ■% M J. merely a ■yitcin of 

ptned as a complex system of natural elements and as their mere playground. ^«^r'Si* "^d^*"^ 

Fate directing historic movements upon tracks ever so even and straight means 

ath to all thinking. Culture advances in circuitous movements Indeed, but It 
7 
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tends upward and moyes in spiral, helically corresponding curves, the cnrrei 
nuts, representing, as it were, the grooves of natural. necessity, and the thi 
the screw representing personal will. And in these uplifting circles not only 
thought but also human freedom comes to its right 



Dtvelopmeni pcrUIni 
lo organic lif • only, 



CH. IV. HISTORIC DEVELOPMBNT— MIND'S INTERACTION. - 

DiMriminaiion between § ^' '^® ®^®^ ^ ^^ avoldod lu spcaklug of hlstorlc progress consists in 
movement fyiug movements with developments, progress with advance. What is the 

development. §21. ouce, and what is to be understood by development? 

Since motion does not explain the course of history— ^whose purpose 
nothing short of humanity in its full and true sense, and whose goal is not ] 
by mere indefinite **progre8s"— we take it for granted, that history moves, at ] 
the line of development In order to see what that means, we proceed in oui 
manner. We first define the principle of development by way of induction, 
out with the investigation of empirical facts in natural life. We are determ 
secure a firm hold and a clear conception. 

The idea of development is borrowed from the province of organised life, 
of which the process is not found. Development means the unfolding of the 
wealth of thought, purpose, life. At present we confine ourselves to the unf ol 
physical organisms without mixing in any speculation upon relations. 

On that score development is that mode of motion which, after having 
at its acme of iudividualisedi being, ceases to convey a definite thought 
table life develops in upvmrd movements until the bud unfolds into bloom, 
purport of the plant is then exhibited; development in the proper sense is exli 
and terminates. The processes and interactions of the system have reduced the 
fold elements of being to the oneness of intensified life in the individualised eee^ 
Plant-life has returned to its generic type. \ All that follows the blossom can o 
considered as the decline of plant-life, ending in decomposition. This descei 
devolution which is no longer evolution, does not deserve the name of, nor oug 
be considered as pertaining to, development. For, its declining stages with L 
ing clearness represent mere being, not life. To merely vegetate is not to exi 
is, therefore, development in a wider sense, if the line of ascent and descent, d 
ing a semi-circle, is considered as comprising the sum of life in an organic enl 
With this geometrical figure as an emblem of a compound cognition wc 
operate to good advantage, since in the life of nations we deal with mon 
mere botanical specimens. 

The law of necessity under which nature labors, and üations too, as far a 

consciousness is to be described as nature-bound— is surpassed in man, nevert 

by the liberty which is derived from the sphere of spiritual freedom. In the 

nations we see not only the aggregate of individualised souls, blossoms of nat 

they are, but we discriminate also a sphere of voluntary and individual activit 

ing above the natural inclinations. In a people as a whole always exists a pern 

disposition of which all personal activity partakes and by which the latter is 1 

räriVdjiif'e'wpräinfcrd'by condltioued. That public spirit, this fixed national temperament, we may we 

"*^*' resent by a horizontal line. But then we see how this is everjrwhere intersec 

vertical Uu*^**^ ^' vertical lines denoting more or leas independent personal life. Only thus the fa 

Sew «dweilcnt ^^ explalucd, wliy a nation (determined by their nature, as Scharling has it, w 

°v"rtoik«iby8ciumu«e. tMs reasou failed to explalu tliclr having rulers), may contain excellent mi 

highest aspirations, altho having outlived itself and plainly bearing the marks 
cadence. We would greatly err in taking the conspicuous minds of Plato anc 
totle as representing the mental condition of their time and generation in gi 
Isaiah, Neauder stood in direct opposition to the simultaneous decline of th 
spective nations. 

Keeping in mind this phase of our subject, we may speak the more appropi 
of the development of the human race as a whole. For, aitho diversified into s 
isteut parts, and presenting a picture of a manifold articulated, simultaneo 
consecutive activity of interchanging effects in the frame-work of space and 1 
yet we have before us the unitary process of a general progress under a se: 
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L B. CH. IV. § 23. SOCIAL BODDSB DEYELOPINO.— CIYILI8ATI0N. IQ 

developments. These arise from the mysterious depths of the species homo; they reveal 
and may bring to the eonsciousness of the individaa] a wealth of inner potentialities, 
of which, whether becoming conscious of the possession or not, each partakes. It is 
owing to these various degrees and series of special developments, that those poten- 
cies within each human individual are called forth, so as to be recogpilsed by the ego 
In order to be cultivated under the increasing support of the whole. But altho this 
Individual cultivation may partake of the collective facilities, it is yet a thing of the a.uin|r «onh iadtTi<ii>.i 
free will and not of any compulsion. Individual selfculture may help, on its part, S*'Ä"iS7Är'Jh.*' 
to hirther elevate common interests, but no earthly force can coerce a person to assist {K'ShSf:"''^**' 
In the improvement of the social condition. ^ ^ . .^ . 

*^ and ander rtelproclty of 



" ana ana«r rteipi 

If now this process, thus progressing under the reciprocity of willingness, is »nd»»»d«»^ wuii« 



BfflMM. 



steadily going on, as on the whole it really does, underneath and in spite of all the 

tnrmoil— then civiiiMtion advaoces into what Qolzot defined as that sUte of hnman affairs, ^'I^I^m pATfi:^: 

where society takes care of the best Interests of the individual and Is ready to appreciate his °"*" 



services in retom. 

All of that which pertains to such unfolding of relations, to those augmentative ''^ •" eroiot!««!«. 
attainments, and to this continuance of changing and enriched formations of cul- 
tured life, we aptly design as development 

Let us consider the means by which this sort of evolotion is brought about. We 
think of La Place*s theory. Parts sever themselves from an original astral mass of ^^"^^'^ *»'**y- 
eondensing gases. By the rotation of the main body they are carried along in their 
motion, being attracted by the regulating forces of gravity. Each part moves cen- nmprtneipiwac 
tripetally towards a concentrating nucleus of its own, and centrifugally towards the ^^*^""^^- 
aolidifying main body. The whole solar system, along with every phase of natural 
erointion as far as the sun reigns, can be explained by this more than a clever sup- ^^ÜÜ^^H^^Sbaoä, 
position, namely under the originally intuitive now inductive aspect of severance and 
departure toward selfhood. These two, aperture aud detachment, are the first prin- 
ciples of, and the means for, development. Applied to organic life we call it differ- w^ifuST"****** *" 
entiation. The first cell tends to unfold itself: for, movement in organised life im- 
mediately shows a tendency to realise its purpose, to express the typical thought it i*„di„g »o unfow «,• 
represents. It is the tendency towards individualisation in the midst of a com- KiSStVl;iJ«i*tto*"*ht. 
plexus of combinations which seem unfavorable to that tendency; whilst all, never- 
theless, further its best interests by way of higher dijBEerentiations. 

Unfoldinff ffoea on in repeated extension of roots, stems, branches, augmentations, 
MoominflT, and ripening of new serms of intensified life for the renewal and multiplication of 
the species. A moner has been discovered in the Atlantic Ocean, named Protomyxa Aurauti- 
•ea, which shows no trace of differentiation. It is simply a irelatinous, animated plasma. It 
contracts its nourishment by antennae-like protrudiuy, slimy protuberances. Then the tiny 
ball contracts itself, excretes a cyst, and, after a cleavage, the fold or furrow of flssi-gremma- 
tlon becomes risible. It separates into a number of small globules, which affaiu ^rew to the 
shape of the parental body. The same mode of development which La Place adopted for ex- 
filAlninff the formation of the telescopic ^/orlds in the firmament, we recoirnise in the micro- 
pie world in a drop of water. We may elucidate this mode by another example. 

Observing the vital movements of the esra-cell we notice fecundation, flssuration, aeg- Protonyu AormnUaM. 
tation, detachments and auffmentatious, in short, the unfolding of organs. This is the S^S* dWwJSJStwon. 
•volution of the animal body : a proirressive fission into parts, i. e. differentiation.— The puny, 
found, filmy and moving pellicle, this Jelly-like, Jerking: substance, called Amoelm, has neither 
mouth nor digestive orirAn, neither muscular nor nervous structure, no oriran for motion nor 
F a sp iration. AU these services are rendered by a viscous mucus througrh which nourishment 
enters at every point, while it moves by the oscillations of its fluxional structure, as an entity 
propairated by self -detachment. 

Analogous to this latter example are all the functions of the members of a de- 

AokmIm illnttraln th« 

Teloped organism involved in the undifferentiated structure, in the form of latent po- e»nii>..un(i udu of i»tMit 
tencies. Progressive division of labor causes the couBtructive development of the ani- '^ " * "^ 
mal organism. As it increases, the functional energy forms its particular structural 
instruments. All the functions of assimilation and propagation, for which the finest 
systeiPAtised body correspondingly needs the must diversified and adapted organs, are 
found to be bound up together or undifferentiated in the wonderful capabilities of 
animated matter in its most primitive and simple f onn. 

The higher stages of development are conducte<i upon the simple principle of di- «-hl-f ^iDeiDi« of * 
Tislon of labor. The energy, originally resting in every part of the bodily substance, > • "latnn^iSS!^ 
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undivided and identical, is, in the course of evolution, set free to aasnine the divem 
shapes which the functions require, until it finally appears inherent in a system of 
distinct groups of structural members or special interacting agencies. The perfee- 
tion of the animal body is reached. It consists in its fitness of constmetion for the 
most complicated functions, in the aptitude of particular organs for their own fe- 
cial work and for that of the organism as a whole. Differentiation and all i>enne- 
ating motion in ever increasing selfhood, mark the progress of development ; bat in 
such a manner that the character of membership is never aliandoned. 

§ 24. As the means by which development pursues its progressive tendency and 
nascency we found : spontaneous detachment, unfolding articulation» and distribu- 
tion of functions. , 

Now we apply these factors to the social body, the bearer of history. Here the 
diversity of functions renders the organism into an organisation, wherein the soeial 
formations continue to differentiate theinselves into families, into various kindred 
tribes, social grades, and international connections. 

Every real growth of any social organism is conditioned by the possibility of aih 
folding, and by the multiplying and variegated self assertions of its constituent partii 
Industrial enterprises, governmental functions etc. will, in course of progressing of- 
ganisation, branch out into so many special departments, each requiring its own 
book-keeping and consequently the multiplication of offices. So each business sets op 
its own factories, requiring the aptness of each factor in its place« And whenew 
superabundant energy obstructs the self assertion of ambitious persons, and erowili 
out individual aspiration, then colonial nuclei detach theinselves from the natiifl, 
only to transplant the same process into other quarters in behalf of a new natioD. 

This affords a picture of historic movement, development included; it is for the 
sake of the latter that the natural, bee-hive-like commotion continues. In the ihst 
period of existence a nation is embarrassed by natural necessities, and is scaredf 
dreaming of its future political possibilities, being engaged only with itselL Tlie 
spirit of the new settlement works noiselessly and attracts little outside attentiofi. 
The aggregation of neighboring households seeks mutual concord and suceor. Tte 
incipient nationality disengages, however, from its embryonic condition« It f6iiBi^ 
under modifying circumstances, its own vernacular. 

As in folklore mysterious structures and sceneries arise by moonlight, eo sod0^ 
in its primitive stages shapes its thought-pictures into fanciful poetry, until ho- 
guage outgrows this youthful condition and becomes the wonderful depository fron 
which the wealth of characteristic propensities shines forth, which originally irm 
lying dormant deep in the soul of the new-born nation. 

As such, that stage of society is to be imagined (and really is wherever new 
prairie is " broken ") which immediately precedes the appearance of a nation upon 
the theatre of history. The " national spirit ** is generating, in accord with tlie 
higher or more degraded cognisance of the deity, with which every fact pertainbg 
to life is thought to stand in connection. Whether God-consciousness bears a higber 
or lower character does not depend on the culture of the intellect, but culture rests 
upon it and will stand higher in proportion to the purity and unsophisticated fedlic 
of dependence, responsibility, and relationship. This height is to be measured by 
the degree in which the originally inborn susceptibility has not succumbed belovr 
its level of the adulterated original and universal traditions. The national spirit wiH 
stand high in proportion to its retaining the unity and genuineness of the God-Con- 
sciousness which manifests itself at the awakening, and marks the beginning of the 
selfconscious personality. 

The second period of the development of any nation is indicated by the displiy 
of phantasy, the awakening imagination, the creative function of the mind. Now 
the national peculiarities are brought out. Natural forces are personified and the 
dead are deified ; soon after attempts are made to pacify evil spirits, or to represent 
ideal relations and conceptions ; the idols are shaped which populate heaven end 
earth, in consequence of picture-thinking and picture-language. Whatever excites 
consciousness most profoundly, or arouses fretful apprehension most seriously, what- 
ever infiuences the emotions and sentiments of a people, call it fear, hope, devotioBt 
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Bdltioii, religious instinct— anything but love; for of the relation of love between Tradiucm« uui tb« 
lan and the inrisible, no language in that stage has a term— all this is represented S£u^l£^£if!!itood 
f a confusion of ideals, and finds its expression in corresponding idols, images, Tl^iairr. ^ *^ 
tee, temples, and tombs. Tradition is the more firmly clung to and kept sacred, the *' ''^^^*'^' 
IBS it is understood. 

Wherever the eye, since man has forgotten to look to heaven, did not lose itself 
i earthly things and beasts ; and wherever, therefore, a better sense had made per- 
>n8 ideals and deified ancestors and heroes of the past : there myths of the gods 
»ring up. They keep a powerful sway, and are nourished by the faint echoes of the 
mer life and by narratives of a hazy past. The mountains, the forests and waters of „ , ^. 

Helatf V« good in nators 

le distant home are immortalised by immersing them in the resplendent "morning ^'t!*^!'^!^' 

awn of the gods'*, in the dim recollections of an intercourse of God with man upon " "°^ 

arth. The tree and the spring are fancied to be inhabited by ghostly beings— the 

oner anxieties objectivised. The sphere of the relative good is identified with that 

I the Absolute Good. Nature in its entirety is taken for the deity. The raptures of 

ensuality are taken for the highest blessings. The disgust with, and contempt of, pwrmion of «h« 

life are the next steps where abandonment to the most abject depravity is made re- ^^^^^^^iw\^ 

ligiOn. Um«l.rril.Ioo.. 

Now all these distracted, and finally completely subverted notions react powerful- 
ly npon the formation of the people. In the meantime the unavoidable dÜBFerentia- 
tton of national life proceeds, ever more threatening to desintegrate and scatter the 
people, unless the idea of a world-empire, or the reality of a powerful dynasty— the ii«niniM«nee of tb« 
ponrerted reminiscence of human unity— keeps that cultural nation together. Pro- t^\fJ^\iAT^ 
gross notwithstanding its being thus arrested in one place, goes on differentiating '<»'»~'*°* ''<»'**-^»>*^ 
iDd forming varieties, in another. Here goes on, however unnoticed, division of lab- 
or, selfassertion of functionaries, assertion of might ("survival of the fittest" some 
term it, wherein we however, find the perverted idea of dominion and personality). ^!^i^i!^^S^ 
There we see the growth of population; but the activity in every direction, the irrita- 
tions, provoked by combating interests, rights, and liberties, lead to wars. Or the in- 
crease of friction and transmission of heat spread inflammation of the passions lumtniMano« of mu*« 
through the body politic, shaking it as with fever and causing civic upheavals <iomiiik>if^*Lst!lra 
iod revolutions. Then again the accumulation of capital, and of landed estates, and ^T^^m^ri^oTtt!^' 
ttie emulative endeavor of the wealthy to drain the physical world and the personal *^^ 
«fits proceeds; and« above all, the great polar tension balancing all the intricacies of ^iation?mu!rt ^' 
lektions multiplying thousandfold-— all must serve in differentiating, cultivating, de- "®n^^ develop 
Teloping society. *^ '* 

The third period of national development generally approaches the critical point 
lue Rome for example, or its modem parallel— our own culture. The wealth of ^%l!iäifdrY«^in«iit: 
eniotional life and moral sentiment recedes in proportion as the preponderance of SiSi^^'d^^^Cf^ 
eold reason and practical calculation increases. Conduct is governed by considera- rL^.ldltodi^^*i^' 
tkns of utility and by selfishness. The diplomacy of expediency takes the place of J'*^*'"'»- ***• *•• 
«eting opon principle. Urbanity is simulated to take the place of humaneness and 
(ttdiality. Thinking is misused to set aside the necessity of the objective good and 
the obligations resultant, as well as the authority of the common good with its rights 
md duties and its discipline. Reasoning turns to " the knowledge of words and 
thrir uses,** dialectics, rhetoric, and sophistry ; and in the form of scepticism it 
deeomposes the roots, annihilates the fundamental conditions for normal progress *"***^"y*»'*'^°»^' 
nd common welfare. Patriotism pines away. From the oneness of national aspira- Uiou^htwith- 
thmsan abstract, philosophical morality detaches itself like the bark from a sick iSom^\ ™^ ^ 
tiee. The ascent of the vital sap in the core and the bast of the trunk ceases sceptioiwii oaiwe« 
Whue the core turns black and moldy, the naked wood assumes a self sufficient atti- decomposition of 
tnde, and under its smoothness hides the inner hoUowness and dry rot promM and 

It Is symptomatic of this state of affairs, that intellectual and moral thought ^^ ^^' 
witiidrawB from the masses and from public life, and an occasional warning remains 
imheeded. Summing up of experiences and observations for critical analysis signal- 
Inb the period preceding the wreckage ot a ship of state, the moral bankruptcy of an 
wwestimated '"culture." 
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Differentiation, as in the ease of the deeper cell-cleavage preceding fiflsnraticn, be- 
gins development. But it becomes disintegration, whenever it oontinues to split up 
the activity of the developed organisation to the point of dissolving membership. The 
crisis sets in when the mutual recognition of penoiality chaof ei Imtm mbiectlvini er 
efoisni. ** Our age declines,'' the contemporaries then say. The break between the 
intellect and the moral sense, and the detachment of both from public life, ends in t 
general collapse. 

A remote and transcendental, an indefinite and indifferent deity, which nobody 
needs to revere and nobody can love (because we can only love a personality i, unit« 
minds no better, not even as well as the nearer relationship of bein^ fellow-citi- 
zens could do. Finally nothing binds people together but egoism and class hatred. 
Subjectivism, the caricature of the grand cognition of personality, which was th» 
best boon that posterity derived from the fights and thoughts of the dark ages— be- 
comes the prevailing principle, the basis of scepticism ; subjectivism emancipates 
itself, subject only to the "mysteries" of orders and to scantily covered passions. II 
ia that principle which estranges the individual from philanthropy ; which, at die 
expense of all that is holy, is declared fashionable and deemed aristocratic ; it ren- 
ders "society " reserved, dignified and stiff— until it dies. Differentiation has outnm 
itself. Hence the seeds of such a culture, too, severed from a personal God and 
falling from the husks of a deLstical world-theory, have to undergo the process of 
death. 

Remember, reference was made to Rome as the example. 

Nevertheless, the purpose was as safe as it ever will be. For at the period of 
Rome's decline, within a people which seemed dead material, there lay the promise of 
higher advance. Rome— "Mistress of the World"— thus furnishes an object lesson of 
the semicircle of development (§ 23) diverging with the basal line of its diameter at 
its descending end, at the moment of her death. 

The purpose lay dormant, but safe— as we shall see— with certain ** barbarians* 

We have arrived at a point of development, where it is very sensitive to anything 
sharp. We shall return to it with something that heals. 

So far we have treated of development as procured by, and derived from, natun 
This evolution as applied to national life fortunately has its limits; not all tiiat is to 
be developed is going that way. The line \a drawn, above which the laws of 'inheri- 
tance" and of "accomodation" lose their efficiency. The genius of art is not heritably 
much less religiousness. All which pertains to the world of formal unity, perpetnitf 
and freedom, is above natural necessity. And if it were above reason, it is only be- 
cause it was not intended to be visible from a point below reason. 

The deepest, most vivid and empiric relations of each single individnal to tb» 
spiritual and supernatural world can develop in no other but personal mode — bat as 
such personal matter they can bear experimenting. 

These experiences can not be put on by training, nor handed down by tradition; 
they can not be indoctrinated nor acquired by culture— least of all by onesided ciilti* 
vation. In this sphere we make experiences each one for himself alone. I must fol- 
low the dictates of my own coiis^cience. The conscience of another has no claim upoa 
mine. This was tlie i)oint which Kant intended to demonstrate; if he failed it was not 
the fault of his theme. We know that societies have no conscience; and now we add 
that not even the Church can vicariously make these experiences for its membeiSi 
This kind of empirics can only in a nuNlified sense, that is, as to their effects, become 
a common good -inasmuch namely, as the results of the inner life of tbe'^llgionl^' 
may affect the inner life of others by way of a certain rapport, which, tho never with- 
out strict adherence to the principle of personality undefiled, unites the spiritoal 
world. 

In this sense civilisation posse&ses a treasure which is inheritable from genera- 
tion to generation and transferable from nation to nation. Nevertheless it is only 
the sum t<»tal of theoretical empiricism concerning spiritual matters, and is, after aU, 
limited to mere exhibitory technicalities. Wliatever immortal elements are parts of 
this treasure can not be verified as issuing from natural development Hence the de- 
velopment of the mind in its full sense and in every direction is not to be ezpeetei 
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m history. The so-called religious progress is simply the perpetuity of fixed 8<M»iMrtiiKi(«si«ro. 
thods to facilitate personal development Whatever natural elements are contain- ^!!^i^S\^9a 
therein,— as referred to in the description of its progress through times and na- S^i^wSt^f^flLii. 
us and from the globigerin» upward to the issues of psychico-moral life inclusive »°»p«'«^"»' 
x>nstitutes but the natural basis for Just so much of development as is sufficient to 
ite mankind, because of its psychical grandeur, into a natural unity, a genus. 

But the development of the mind as a personality does not stop here. And from au precMUng d«T»iop- 
JB onward only that effect of the naturally developed basis upon the inner, that is» raMMtam. *" 
B personal, or psychico-pneumatic life comes under consideration, which reacts 
ainst the spiritual influencea In the course of further development we have to 
J attention simply to the interactions of both, the natural basis and the spiritual 
inences, and to investigate the residuum and the results of this interaction and re- obwrrabteoiiiy to meh 
tion. Henceforth the reaction of physico-historical against purely personal develop- Tx^ii^!t^Sb^ 
ent chiefly demands our observation. One more notice is to be given, however, be- *°**'"^'^"^^*^ 
re we go to this work, viz : that this interaction and reaction is observable only to 
ich persons as for themselves have some personal experience thereoL 

CH. v. PLAN OP HISTORY. 

§ 25. The surview of the coefficients of history in the first division led to the 
(mclusion that man is the type and theme of history. In order to reach the conclu- 
ion of the second, which treats of the operative mode, it remains to discover the plan 
I history. Is there such a thing as a preconceived destiny, a plan determining the 
Dorement of history? For the present, and for the sake of closer connection with 
he foregoing, let us take up the question stated in § 17, fl.: Is there reason in his- c^^*"»^^'^^' «^ 
»ry? 

Looking again at the monotonous heap of loose sand upon the seashore we see 
DO reason in it The first impression we receive is one of nonsense, of the unintelli- 
gible. Why? Because there appears to be no order, no ruling principle ; we see no 
fltDesB of the parts for a definite purpose ; the thing has no value, so that we miss 
even the excuse for its preservation ; the mere thought of it is annoying. We have 
tbe iiivoluntary feeling that every idea of consistency is lacking, or rather, we for- 
get even that disorder reigns. The sight of it becomes utterly indifferent to us, be- 
cause it reveals no thought, nor does it suggest one within us. We miss all reason in 
or for the sand-heap. Do we ? Then perhaps the thoughtlessness is on our side. For 
we most remember that the particular cannot be understood unless considered in its 
relation to the general. We can think no parts without the " universals." If thought 
dull be educed, we at once ask: why? If there is any sense to be found in the parts, it 
most be attributed to them from without Things mechanically incite reason to 
i&ake a comparison, that is, to imagine the relationship. In the things themselves 
we most not expect to find a plan ; we would not even be able to see things per se, ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ j,,,^^^ 
ttnlees we observe their relations. The concept " plan " we solely gain through the """"•^n Jl^'^^iä. 
method in which the laws of logic operate within us. We recognise a purpose, and 
tlds Cognition is based upon a conclusion. This conclusion is derived from repeated 
events, from events subsequent to incidents of similar import, which we have noticed 
before and now compare. The conclusion is the synthetical apperception of various 
generalisations, which are consistent among each other, and all of which can be ac- 
wonted for by reason. Hence the prerequisites for forming a conclusion can not be 
gotten out of an analysis of things taken by themselves. In the aggregations of 
nnd particles there is no suggestion for our mind which would awaken the idea of a 
imrpose, or, as we now say, of a plan. 

We may analyse things as much as we please, as infinitesimal as possible, a rea- whst'matien" » u 
wa forthem we do not find in themselves. We come to a judgment about them only SJnTJrJbiSÄt^ 
bj observing their interrelations. Remember the machine and its parts. In equal SmJiu^iX/to 
iDanner the thought of purpose immediately strikes us, when we "take in^' a pano- JSJgS^'^ 
nma of a city, a theatre, or a church. 

In any structure we see a plan realised. Order and system prevail about the 
wiiole. Thoughtfulness, yea forethought is expressed in every detail. By utilising 
minds and materials, and by preparing and arranging either of them, according to 
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DESIGN IN NATUBE BECOMES DESTINT IN HIBTOBT. L B. CH. Y. $55. 



Plan of moTO- 
moDts U not to 
be discovered by 
any anab'sis of 
the ooefBoients, 
but by way of 
loffio, that is, by 
establiahiniT their 
rehttions. §22,21. 

lUnitrailon: 
The arohlteet and hb 
pUn In nlatinn to the 
building, and tu the 
■tpeet m th« beholder. 

In the plant 
motives and plan 
are inherent. 



In hbrtory the 

plan but pertly Inherent. 



I. Part of the 
plan which is in 
history. 



Tlret pnyrlio: 
One original typleal 
man cwrlee within him 
the tjrpe and deaign of 
hidory which is but 
unfolded. 



Hfai endowmenta eon* 
stitnte the material of 
htatory; since the 
unfolding of his poten- 
tlalltlea causes th« 
outgrowth of relations 
and opportunities. 

See. 10, 12, 16, SS, 117. 

119, 166, 176, 186, 197. 

SOI, a06. 283. 



History is at man's 
diapoaal. and does not 
eonsist of mere 
possibiliUee. 



Man shaping his own 
f(>iicitles and faUHtin; 
is the creator of hbtory. 



Seeondproriso: 
That possihiliUes of 
abnormal deTclopment 
arc not taken in cunsid« 
eration. 



II. Part of the 
plan has objec- 
tive existence in 
*• thouirht,*' 



their adaptness, a specific idea is carried out We imagine motion« L e. differentia- 
tion, etc^ to have taken place in the execution of the plan, whereby thought found its 
articulate expression. In our contemplative absorption we even became surprised, 
perhaps, at finding our own thought engaged in criticising and Judging, (bat is, in 
comparing the apparent plan of the builder with our own idea of practicability, with 
what the plan ought to have been. Every part stands for reason, hence the reaaoD of 
the architect calls forth our own. His design is made identical with his person; he 
is even made responsible, not only for the appropriateness, but also for the exeentka 
of the plans and specifications. • 

The plan underlying the construction of a plant is innate in the plant ; all its 
motives are inherited. 

But the deslgfl of the cathedral of Cologne stands in an external relation to it 

The plan which outlines the upbuilding of liistory is partly inherent in its de- 
velopment; but it, at the same time, controls the historic movement to a considenMi 
extent from the outside, that is in so far, as the plan remains objective. 

With regard to the objective guidance of the historic development, the thought 
which animates the latter, also distributes its formative principle among the greit 
nations of culture. And among them, on the other hand, that part of the plan be- 
comes evident which points out the course and task of history from its o>wn natanl 
conditions. Just as the plan is identical with the plant that is, with the mattaof 
which it consists and which at bottom is substantiated purpose, or life, its soul 
—so is the plan of historic development inherent in history, making it selfdeveloidnf 
in accordance with the nature of its material. 

And the material of history is man. In his nature he carries the type of histaiT. 
Now, if there is one original, typical man— which in the meanwhile we take te 
granted, as we took for granted one first amoeba— then he will contain within Ua 
the plan of all the formations into which human afiCairs may shape themselves^ siaei 
he represents the common root of the entire, wide-branching genus. History ii 
but man unfolded. Hence the project must be delineated in him. Then the 
structure of liistory is but the explanatory unfolding of that with which his iimer 
life is endowed. Thus history is to be considered as the unfolding of aU human po- 
tentialities and all the opportunities growing out of their realisations: as the unfold- 
ing, furthermore, of all the relations existing among these potentialities themselv«^ 
and between them and the opportunities growing out of these relations to the worU 
without. 

History is the actualisation of that for which man is destined; and this is deeply 
implanted into his entire being and disposition. His development will prescribe the 
formation of history. It will be what he makes of it for it is at his disposal He 
causes his own felicity and fatalities. History merely consists of this expansioa d 
all the copiousness of possibilities lying within him in form of his own incipient po- 
tencies. Hence the unfolding of his capabilities does not only consist in indefinite 
possibilities and notions, but will enter into relations, will realise itseU, will take 
place, will become facts. It will form the synthesis of pure formal being and form»- 
tive existence. In other words: Man comprises all the material which— with refer- 
ence to the development of the historic process and its completion— is formative prin- 
ciple and plan at the same time. That is, man is not only the type and theme, hot 
even the creator of history. 

All this is correct, provided there is one historical, typical, original man. 

At this instant we as yet desist from considering the possibility of abnonnil 
movements, and from considering the fact of man's activity being restricted in many 
ways. Disregarding all these circumstances as most all philosophers have done, iR 
might very well perceive in this historic development the \ision of an ideal unfolduig 
according to the plan which originally was designed in his own person. But we due 
not lose sight of these circumstances because others have done it 

Hence we are referred to that part of the plan which, on the other hand, is not 
encompassed by man alone, but which in the 'thought" has also objective existence 
and stands outside of man and history, ever contriving to procure his welfare. 
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The design and plan, L e. as far as it is imparted and has entered into the eombi- ^^ 
nation of the human constitution, does not make history alone. U this were the case» pom, iV eommJ^jL 

tlon of th«t SnprssM 

the historic development would be in jeopardy. It would be exposed to irreparable oood-b« noi 
malformations and monstrosities. Misunderstandings, as those of the analogies be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual, misapplied liberty, for instance, without a 
regolating, rescuing control of fore-thought, upholding the original design, would 
bring the best intentions of pure thought to naught. Development would be revert- 
ed to the worst entanglement There could be found no standard by which to adjust Thesrmphonyeooi. 
development worthy of, and in harmony with, personal life. The ideal, original plan ^J^ "^^d'te* 
would be miürred beyond recognition. The true theme of the great symphony, com- i^^^^^^^l,^ 
posed for the worlds "concert", would be drowned in the noisy turmoil and by the '^"**»"«*'*' 
boisterous conduct of such disposers of history as were heard of at the ''fin de siecle" 
a hundred years ago— and by the clashing of their plans. 

We close our several lines of argument with this statement : as the sum and 
substance of our observations we find that the plan controlling the development of without th« mi« of 
history lies partly in it as the motive potency, and partly outside of it in an ovemil- "p»>vid«nM. * 
Ing PravMence. 

We have not hesitated to hint at the place where the plan may be looked into, 
which stands aloof, and apart from, earthly commotion ; how it is to be perceived and ^h« puu» wh«« «im 
to be put to the test Whether it can be handled as the necessary rule and meas- aS^JjafrfST^TSff 
me, can be demonstrated by its effects. A closer inspection we reserve for the proper <»»»<^<» 
occasion. It must suffice that we have shown, why this plan is a postulate of reason, 
and that its correctness must be demonstrable. Unless we are agreed in this, we 
must despair of ever becoming able to give reason the satisfaction, that man can ac- 
ooont for matters and facts. Despite such a negative result, the reason within us _ . 

«7 ' Yiie plan a pottnlato ot 

would insist upon its claim for an answer to its postulate. This postulate of reason r^Mn: in «««0 

nutlet thvrnora bo 

ean not point us all into an empty void which is unthinkable— since matters and facts «umoiutnbi«. 
press upon us with incitements to think, and since reason itself continues] to chal- 
lenge reasons. 
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SrÄiiosopÄy of J^iston/, 



A.— Substructure. First Circle of Nations. 

B.— Second Circle of Nations : Aryans. 

C— Third Circle of Nations : Mediterranean Basin. 

D.— The Divide of the Times. 

E.— Third Circle of Nations : Post-Augustean Period. 

F.— Second Circle of Nations: I ndo-German Mediaeval Age. 

G.— First and Most Peripheral Circle of Nations : Age of 

Missions. 



SYLLABUS. 

Havlng become acquainted somewhat with histories, the fnndamental principles of onr phi- 
phy we are prepared to consider the construction of history as exhibiting these principles. 

The first of the seven divisions, into which the data of the second book arrange themselves 
be given to a survey of those regions in which, according to the ethnoa^raphic material found 
e, history had its beginnings. 

As soon as the race-enters upon its stage of action, the first indications of a universal polarity, 
ating it, become noticeable and are to be scrutinised. This will at once put us in the position 
1 which we may view the first of our three concentric circles of nations. 

We look upon the scenery where history performed her first great feats with least ostentation. 
9 the broad ground-works of future complications come in sight ; for out of the obscurity of pre- 
Dric eons in which time and eternity seem to be mixed up in the dense vapors of a Tohu Vabohu 
e protrudes, distinct enough, the fundamental masonry of the structure. Its Cyclopean massive- 
I is to a great extent impenetrable to scientific research. Tet this much becomes apparent, that 
race then already was subject to the law of polarity. The systematic workings of this law are 
mated by the curves and courses of the substructure. The same strained condition, we may say 
lar tension ", is observable which henceforth always exists and produces the contrasts between 
Oriental and Occidental nations. 

Under ** polar tension" that historic strain may be denoted, which is caused by such contrasts of matter 
mind previously referred to, or by such characteristic opposites as the one here pointed out. 

(1.) Taking our position upon the great divide which the Asiatics up to date call " the Roof of 
World ", we distinguish between Turano-Mongolo-Malayan nations of the East, and the Ugro- 
urians of the West. The right wing consists of the aborigines of China, Tibet, and the coasts of 
Pacific, America included. The left reaches across Siberia, out to the Finns and Lapps of Eu- 
). Their common center is the high plateau of Central Asia. Africa is irrelevant as yet to his- 
, only serving as a dumping-ground, as it were, for fragments of different peoples, the scattered 
dents of which occasionally react across the northern and eastern borders. 

This outlines the widest compass of ethnological propsBdeutics. 

The eastern part of the first great circle of our race leads but a vegetating existence, so to say; 
latural temperament represents feminine passiveuess, whilst in the western part virile charac- 
stics of personal and energetic aggressiveness prevail. All these nations lead a nature-bound 
, bearing the impress of their physical environments more marked than the few features of 
itual qualifications. 

The use of the word ** nature-bound *' may be permissive for conditions of human life, where, through 
ect of cultivating the mind, man allowed himself to remain under the bonda^re of natural necessity, in- 
d of entering upon his career of spiritual development, so that this side of personal life became arrested. 

(2.) An equal ethno-psychical contrast determines also the next smaller circle. The people 
stituting it progressively enter upon a most promising career. This second circle comprises the 
>6ermanic people— the Aryans. With them again we have a right and a left wing, which are 
1 subdivided into northern and southern counterparts. To the right wing belong the inhabitants 
Jan, and those of the Indus and Ganges regions ; to the left the Germanic nations and those of 
>eo-Roman culture. In the reciprocal irritation, reaction, and augmentation of energies, the 
in of opposition, i, e. the ethnical polarity, here again produces those distinct features of history, 
ch we associate with the presentations of Oriental and Occidental life. 

(3.) Then follows the third and innermost of the concentric circles under Roman dominion 
represents a basin m which all the ethnical elements of the ancient times fiow together, and 
ire the ever agitating polar forces are discharged into the bulk, so as to prepare a new order of 
nan affairs. 
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(4.) The fourth diviBion will then demonstrate that the course of erents arriyed at the turn- 
ing-point of history. The opposing principles now cross, pervade, penetrate, and neutralise each 
other. We find onrselres in the midst of contrasts— upon the historic height of many disclosures 
where the hidden theme assumes plastic form. The key is given which opens the reaUty of things 
anticipated. Light is thrown upon the retrospect and upon the prospect of the ultimate issues. 
After looking up from physical life and looking back from personal life fully realised, reviewing the 
postulates and forebodings of the mind in all directions, and seeing the union of spirit and matter 
completed, we will become convinced that the solution of all problems is found, and that our axioms 
are affirmed. 

A new factor now enters into the life of mankind. It is the pneumatic principle which hence- 
forth works through history, aiming at the realisation of human destiny. This new efficient is inh 
parted from the higher sphere. It had been typified by surprising phenomena at every new stage of 
development, even in the evolution of the natural world. In asceiiding lines and cycles this princi- 
ple of personality and perpetuity affects the human masses one by one, attracting, influencing, 
uniting them and all their further relations. 

(5.) In the fifth division the gradual permeation of humanity with the new power, proceed- 
ing from the center, begins to work toward the periphery of the three concentric circles. This 
gradual expansion corresponds in reverse order to the former narrowing down of the cultural pro- 
gress. This newly engrafted energy, this life proper, had appeared concentrated and intensified in 
the One in whom the realm of unity and perpetuity centers. From His immediate surroundings a 
unique infiuence now expands over the entire mass mixed together in the Roman basin. 

(6.) The sixth division again reviews the second of our concentric circles as brought under fbe 
transforming activity of the new leaveiL Again we meet those kindred people who in the remote 
past already sustained that polar tension between the oriental and the occidental modes of thought 
The leaven now works throughout the whole lump, until every branch of the Indo-Germanic race is 
enlisted in the movement and therein recognises its special task and destiny. By virtue of the new 
life the cultivation, not only of the natural forms of existence, but also of the spiritual side of life, 
in the special sense, aspires to higher attainments. Man becomes conscious of the full value of a 
person and begins to prepare himself and nature for a still higher form of existence. 

(7.) With personality enfranchised, the task of humanity is fully understood. Man as co- 
worker with God spreads the new life to the countries of the largest circle and penetrates the brotd, 
massive substratum of arrested human life. This, the seventh division will show as the work to be 
executed in the present age. The thought realised upon yonder highland in that year, which is the 
pivot-point of the times, in deep condescension, in the form of history condensed,— this thought now 
manifests the most expansive power; it becomes world-embracing, world-transforming. 

Human life in its most sacred relations is now unfolding, whilst the sharp contrasts of dark 
shadows also extend. The organisation of the realm of consistent unity, harmonious continuity, and 
spiritual personality is initiated. The goal before us is the consummation of the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful in the final process of transfiguration to perfection and glofy. This will be the theme 
of the closing part. 

The original intent to elevate and deliver confined life penetrates into the same life universaU 
from wliich we saw history emerge in the first division. When the end aproaehes the purpose again 
surpasses the sphere of empirical investigation: it transcends scientific research. As it was at the 
beginnings of history that prophetic vision alone could see the dim, prehistoric past of which the 
mind had retained only faint recollections,— so the ideas about the future, fioating in the mind, as 
yet scarcely more than intuitive presentiments and anticipations, can only be conjectured from 
analogies in nature and history. For, tho this mysterious future transcends our present ooderstaidiiif 
yet it does not entirely lie beyond our ideal appreheoBioo. In the seventh division we merely present 
the fact that these ideas of origin and destiny are ever present in human life, as proofs of the fact 
that history actually ever moves at the threshold of that grand consummation of all purposes,whichis 
indicated by all analytic and synthetic thought. The new energy of the spiritual stimulus, trans- 
mitted to, and taken up by, the masses of people in the widest circle pushes onward until it encom- 
passes the periphery in an unbroken line. Tliis activity seizing nature-bound people and delivering 
them from the long confinement of arrested life makes it evident, that they now joyfully partaki 
thereof; this activity, which thus signalises the approaching completion of the purpose of history:— 
is nothing but the extension and multiplication of that solvent power of aflinity which resta in the 
centre. 
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In a brief resume let ns review this development with reference to the Histories in Book First. 
Let ns take a glance over the plan of onr arrangement which we Judge, to be clearly indicated by the 
data actually at hand. 

Three orders of self-culture in a concentric progress of preparation rotate around [the center. 
The most distant circle and most obscure culture extends farthest into the dim horizon. The uni- 
ary and unique center, the great point of gravity, comes to view as the apex of the broad substruct- 
tures, and as the synthetical oneness of all preceding centripetal movements. This unit proves itself 
to be the climax of true life intensified, and as the purpose in the concrete. 

He is the life of humanity personified, the project of human destiny substantiated, consecrat. 
hkg himself to the satisfactory solution of all truly human problems. He is fully able to ameliorate 
all earthly conditions, consequently qualified to impart the new principle, i. e. the thought and will 
from above. This perfect personal life thus becomes the well-spring of the new issue. It seizes the 
narrow, nearest circle in its preparatory state of culture, in order to lead from thence upward. 
Gradually spreading, the forces augment while permeating and influencing the second circle. Per- 
toaality develops in due relation to its arche-type, until the idea of a new, and universal hamanity 
prevails. 

The members of this truly human family in concurrence and cooperation with the central 
unit of the world of "formal unity" assume the work of freeing those nature-bound remainders of 
hamanity from their arrested state of life, which constitute the largest, heaviest, most distant -and 
dead-like orbit. All along the lines of advance the new principle becomes acknowledged as the 
T&diant center; as the One substantialised in a generic new race; as the One who always had been 
the hidden proto-type and is now the sum and substance of all truth and all life, i. e. of reality 
itself. 

The following exposition must justify our arrangement of the historic contents. It must ap- 
pear, whether the disposition of the material is made to order for the sake of some invented plan and 
then artificially imputed to history; or whether history actually moved in these concentric, upward 
and downward cycles, in which each ^uman being is carried along, tho revolving upon its own axis 
and in its own course. It must become evident, whether history is here constructed to suit an er- 
ratic, private orbit, or whether history itself brought along the reason, the material and the method. 
The plan is so lucid, that it may easily be shown, whether such interpretation of history's 
rerelations is forced or fanciful; or which of the data, adduced as empirical testimony, witnessing 
the truth, would have to be challenged, or be thrown out as an interpolation. 



A. FIRST DIVISION —SUBSTRUCTURE OF HISTORY. 



FIRST CIRCLE: tURANO-MONQOLO-MAUYAN NATIONS. 

May the comparison of history to a theatre, where the drama of the world is giv- 
en and repeated, hold good once more. First in order, then, will be an inspection of 
the foundations of the building itself. After this the construction of the stage in its 
aatoral sequence will be described. The wide firmament will form the back-ground» 
«or globe the solid play-ground. Here the natural conditions will be outlined. Then 
hamanity in general, as a unit, is to be comprehended. The great enigma of history^ 
ftebad, must not be overlooked. The diversity of the human race is to be rendered 
intelligible. This multiplicity of nations will at the same time bring us face to face pour tension. 8^.23. 
irlth the law of polarity. The " polar tension" displays its power in the array and 
eontrast of those peculiarities, by which fractional parts of the race either regulate 
«r outbalance each other, conditioning thereby in a great measure all future activity, 
and directing the march of progress. 

upon the basis here- indicated we must pursue the investigation to the point 
-where the broad stratum of the Turano-Mongolian peoples assumes a definite shape. 
We hare to take better notice of all this, than has been done heretofore, because the i^« of i^pie« not 
substratum in its wide range bears strong relations at every point to the historic '^y »tllncJhZ^on. 
structure built upon it. 
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■an related to th« utral 
world u w«ll H to this 
torrefttrial. 



Han c«inii>ar*d to tht 
pyramid. Bw. lHS.20i. 



Han a« thr r«tntor and 
to Mime rxtrnt the Ihtom 
uf the univer»e. 



Han'» pmitlon In, and 
relatlun to, two worlds. 



WaLTia Scott. 



In dehatlnr the 
intorrrlatliin» Itrtween 
iha ulnd, human 
hbtory, and ^* 
flmament. 



OoBiidvratlon of th* 
Indbvet planrtary 
Influenre«: pottponed 
from 8cc. 12. 



Rtd«Tlal eondltlonf 
directly Influenciuf 
honan intereatv. 



rroAf« that man and hia 
hiktory au«l the visible 
unlvrrM; are mmmitted 
t*» each other and 
mutually related. 



Hankind merely a part 
of humanity. 
Kaavu. 



Han'n r^ntral pokitlun 
not fi>rtitiM by tLr 
Illusory idea, that »tars 
ara inhabitable : 



and not weakened by 

quantotlvp 

Intifnilicanee. 

Thought more than 
•qnlTaleni to tha vaak 
tmmvt dimaniloM. 



CH. I. DESCRIPTION OP THE SCENERY ; CELESTIAL BACKORQUND. 

§ 26. Entering the proscenium upon which the human race is to act its flret roki 
we find the curtain down. Nevertheless, we may examine the external eqoipmentt^ 
and even endeavor to search into the hidden scene. \^liat we metaphorically eali the 
opera-house is the place for the people who were actors without knowing it, and it 
the same time spectators without understanding what was going on. What we call 
the structure of the great edifice includes th(»se manifold conditions in the midst of 
which our earth is situated. In order, therefore, to understand the mighty prepan- 
tions, we have to consider a series of influences, which are as yet almost inconmiexi- 
surable, which however interweave themselves with the civilisation of the endr» 
world. 

Humanity as well as man individually forms the apex, as it were, of a pynunid 
resting below in broa«! extent uptm earth, and at the same time reclining, as sefi 
fn>m every side, against the starry wky. Or rather: Man in his earthly appeanim 
is the center and partly the result of the enormous periphery of the whole nnivene. 

We are in the same perplexity as the ^Egyptologist, who, unless he brings tin 
constellations of the heavenly world into relation with those funeral piles upon tb0 
borders of the desert, is unable to interpret the full meaning of these monumental 
In other words: We must look at man and his history not only with reference to hii 
earthly transient situation, but also with respect to his position in, and relation to^ 
two worlds. 

Says Walter Scott:** Do not Chriiitiana and Heatheus, Jews and Gentile«, poett ui 
philosophers unite in allowiu^ the starry influences?*' 

Without emphasising the fact admitted on every side, that the world is appro|d- 
ated by the human mind wherever the cosmos is reflected in reason; and without lay- 
ing much stress on the fact that man, the microcosm, is a combination of all elenm- 
tary components of the universe; and not deeming it necessary to refer to a third bet 
of the influence exerted by the skies upon history, in handing down from heaven thi 
measure of space and time, and in conditioning the distribution and development of 
our race:— there yet remains another view to be taken of human life. There are 
problems concerning the relations between personal life and the physical skies whieb 
reach far beyond the facts mentioned. But our present sundew compels us to post- 
pone the consideration of that aspect,which takes account of those cosmical lelatiom 
of our planet whereby our lives are but indirectly influenced. 

The effects of sun and moon upon the electric currents, encirelinc and affectliv tht 
^lobe, are established lieyond doubt; so »re the interferences of forces from both of thtm 
bodies with the tremendous convulsions going on within the thin crust of our earth. 

The billows of lava l>elchinff forth from subterranean depths, and the undulations of tht 
atmospheric shell, dei>end as much uiK>n the cyclical return of astral i>erturbations as the ti- 
dal waves. In occurrences of this kind, in vf»lcniiic eruptions, the mechanism of the laws aid 
the refiTularity of their effectH are apparent, ultho hidden by the variety of the phenomena aid 
by their sudden chuiiireM and incomputable intervals. 

All this, however, does not cover what wo understand by the central poeitiaii of 
man in the universe. It all merely shows, how man with his history and the vialbli 
universe are committed to one another and nmtually related. 

When Krause lectured on the Philosophy of History, he, in his pensive manner, vokasf 
our human race as bein^ merely a "part of humanity.** Mankind on earth, our empiric hi- 
manity. did not witiitfy him. He held, that Univental History necessarily tranaoenda mondais 
existence. To him it resembled a turnini; whf*el. The starry world formed the rim; and tkt 
stars he imaiiri"e«i to be inhabited by human beinm« in various staires of perfection. Agnad 
api>erception: a pity only, that it Ik an idea with no more probability of realiaatlOn, than tbt 
idea of establishinff communication with the man in the moon. 

Dismissing the claim upon a star for a man's future dominion may seem untov- 
orablo to his central position; it seems to become weakened more yet under the im- 
pression, of which we can not rid ourselves altogether, that between the enormity d 
the solar and astral systems and the insignificance of our diminutive world, there 
exists such a contrast in quantity, as to render the role we play upon our scene«! 
action a paltry affair. This is one of the incitements of thonght to arise and show 
itself equal to the occasion; to exercise its power in the mastery of physical magai- 
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,.' indes and in manifesting itself as more than their equivalent; to outbalance the vast- 

*^ ness of bulk and dimension so oppressive to our feelings. 

\ Thus our problem reaches farther than the cosmical conditions alluded to. 

^ The "Natural Philosophy" of former times took its ease in contemplating man as ^^ ^^ ^^ Miit«t .. 

*i the "Microcosm". He was estimated as being the heart and center of the visible f?°JlSSa^ä^J.. ^ 

•* universe, the entire macrocosm in miniature. The radii of the stellar orbits by-fone «m«. 

\ eoncentrate in him; the planet moves and forms its constellations in his behalf; it 

^ fondles and feeds him. Resting upon alchemy and soaring up to astrology this 

V seience of nature from its heights of attainment looked down upon the compound of 

h the elements as upon one grand, unitary and animated body. With the glittering 

; stars on high as well as with the sparkling crystals, and with the brilliant, precious 

; metals deep in the bosom of the rocks man converses and stands connected as by Reram« of th« ancient 

magic Innumerable junctures and ominous cycles, represented in the Zodiac and awmanubeinr 

Kabbala symbols, and secret forces seeking and fleeing each other: all form a mys- paeaJkuS., "^^* 

teiions nervus rerum which is imagined to connect that one animated and resounding r^w, ja^ Bonnr" 

body. Such were the endeavors of thought to find the total differential and counter- 
pirise in the interest of burdened feelings. 

It was no mean superstition that made the Biafiri of old follow the star of Bethlehem* 

- And if those were sui>erstitious notions to which Paracelsus, A^ippa von Nettesheim, and 

Robert Flud were addicted, when in simplicity of heart and integrity of purpose they 

searched for the ^'philosopher's stone/* they ouffht to be praised, rather than upbraided. This 

trio simply drew the sum total of oriental intuitions, when they outlined cosmical life by geo- 

metrical figrures or kabbaUstic buffoonery. The rays of the stars were forced down to man Kabb^i« 

to focus in him; and man made the best possible use, under the circumstances, of these scanty Zodia«. 

linea of Ught in order to reach up into the stars— by force of maffic, if not by virtue of 

thou^rht. People conversant with the art in which Jacob Boehme excelled, set up the flipure 

of Dian in the midst of the zodiac belt; and then— by lines drawn from the si^ns and coustel- 

latioiis wherein each planet stood toward each oorrespondinfforgran and mood in the human 

body — they would estabUsh connections with the feelings and fates of a poor littie heart. In 

tliis manner Kepler set the horoscope for WaUenstein, and fi^rured out the emperor's 
•'nativity." 

These attempts, upon the whole, were made to solve a great problem, indiscrim- 
inately formulated but vividly felt. They were philosophical experiments of a high 
ivder and of real merit. Using the incompetent means then at hand, these thinkers 
tried to bridge the awful abyss between astronomical expanse and human predica- 
ments in ** close quarters.'' It was the unintentional and unconscious activity of the 
Intellect to l|berate feeling from the pressure of overwhelming immensities and dis- 
tances, and to assert the right of substituting qualities and values in the place of 
quantities. The weight of man was put into the scale opposite the gigantic masses 

mnd their embarrassing order, their stiff, chilling method. 

Man's royal highness was to be exalted over the universe spinning through 

BpBiee, In a word, it was the search for the true position of man in contrast with 
mere nature ; the search, too, for freedom from an ecclesiastical providence which Att«mpta of um mbui «• 
made man's dignity its game. Aspirations like these assuredly desire to be appreci- |^^^*{^^^ 
ftted rather than to be derided. It is significant that by these very efforts more sei- menu'whenT^Siin 
entific gains were procured than some seem to imagine. Kepler, for instance, dis- ^*^!?» <><**>'• 
eoTered the real transcendental equation, now knovm as the "Equation of the Center." 
The leading idea of all these speculations— more and more cleared of erroneous inci- 
dentals during the process— about the value of the mind in contrast to the bulk of 

matter, will maintain its right as long as science itself exists as the proof of this 
troth. 

% 27. The cosmos presents itself as an admirable arrangement and systematic 
distribution of masses, moving in orbits of geometrical exactness, and concealing the co«mo« « th« 
tbeir perfect harmony under an artistic carelessness as to symmetrical order, whereby wor*dtft?u.*'rIfi& •■ 
mechanical monotony is avoided. To admire and magnify it as refiecting the glory of Ji.v;^'"t^' "i*^" 
the higher world, as the parabolical resemblance of the true altho transeimt reality 

is certainly not improper. We take it, at any rate, as a system of substantialised 
thon^ts sublime. 

TbOTe are eternal laws of Ufe at work (reirulatiug the polarity of |R>tential euerff ies alonff ir *i * 
with the relations procured thereby) known as the "Universals", or as the a priori co^itious ^?u?.t *• «d^Su^ 
tabulated in Kant*s eateffories which determine our thinking:, and which are innate in mind : i*«<^ <)^Hf« imprinted 
etomal laws which operate with mathematical precision and with lo^cal necessity, and which ^^^ "^°Sm. 10. is. 
Are imprinted also upon the cosmos in the forms of proportionate measures and weights, 
< h<iui 4 M t l affinities, animal instincts, etc. 
8 
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STABS NOT nraiBITABLK. ILA.CH.LS27' 

That is to say no more, howeyer, than that this precipitate of thought into whieh 
we can see, is nothing but matter in dead motion. It is blind nature tied up to nef»- 
sity, altho reflecting the mind outside and above It. The universe as the product of 
the nascency of nature is n(»t a creation of unrestricted life, but of the strained no- 
trasts which cause the phenomena of polar tensions. This explains why the contem- 
plation of the masses above, if stripped of their poetical lustre of being glorilM 
worlds of light, fills man with awe and consternati<m. Pondering over that sway of 
domineering legality, stringent order, and blind necessity, man at first becomes diiqr 
and confused. Looking into the distance of space, discovering ever new worlds in 
boundless expanse, he arrives at a point, where the understanding comes to a staai* 
still. This incomprehensible realm seems continually to reproduce itself out of tk 
nascency of the world-ether. 

Yet we insist uptm the fact that this totality of nature is in itself but elementu; 
stuff in dead moticm; it is proved to consist everywhere of the same substance. T1» 
galaxy as well as the most distant asteroids and nebulae shining through the galiiy 
from the farthest depths of space, are all composed of the same materials as the strNt 
we are passing. Spectroscopic analysis has established this beyond c(»ntrover8y,flUM« 
It initiated the "chemistry of the heavens." 

The atmosphere of the huu has been proven to contain line and copper; that of the fliai 
star Adebaran, quickiiilver and tellurium. The spectroscoi>e has re\'ealed the fact that nebo* 
lae, which were a standinfr puzzle up to present times are nothinir but masHes of bsmii« 
Ifaseous substances. This visible universe thus presents itself as a fabric of inceswiut fonar 
tion. There is no void in Hi>ace: c*very where thinfrs are ireiieratinic and pasvinir away: la» 
inir into transition and reproductiim, compa<tf ness and explosion, coAcentratiou and comb» 
tlon. The history of the cosmos with all its splendor comes under the headiuy of dead molioa 
And this commotion of mafwes in space nMnains to us as incomprehensible as space fuA 
And a star is to all appeuruncf^s a loiirly desert €h1 liortion of space, not to say a gloomy vaM 
evidently not a suitable dwelling-place for anireis. 

But will not such an assertion have to be taken a«« a reproach against the eteml 
wisdom of God, if life in the coniinon-seuse usi* of the term, if animation is denied U 
the multitudes of stars? if they have to be ccmceived as purpijseless? The emptineasfll 
such a universe in the vast expanse of which our earth should whirl around withont 
neighb(»rs fit for companioa^^hip may l>ecoiue opprea^tive indeetl. It seems harmlMB 
and preferable to imagine, that, if not gmldesses, at lea<t creatures inliabit thM 
worlds: now astral {hosts, now angelic beings. Hut these suppositions were not quite so 
harmless in times past; and a certain amount of danger is still lurking in fluh 
fancies. 

The error of such imaginary reasoning originates in the poor, mechanical p»- 
supposition that this visible universe, our cosmos, was all that liad been created. A 
part was taken for the whole. May it not he possible, even prolmble, that the oii- 
verse, including the most distant star-heaps, is to be conceived as a fraction only, i 
diminuitive world, as compared with worlds beyond? The averment that our ^irfWf 
universe is unlimited and the single (me. is to l>e taken for what it is worth: tf tf 
arbitrary and gratuitous supposition by which to prop an<»ther unpnifltable hypl«h^ 
sis. For, scientific bearing it has none. Against the tnith that this world is oure, w 
objection on the ground of its l>eing the only and limited world, could stand thetiA 
If raised it could in no manner shake our dogma, viz: that man is the blossom ind - 
crown of creation; and that for his sake the earth, altho not as to its quantity lai 
astrtmomical position, yet withres|MM*t t4> iU purposive significance is really the cent« 
of all creatJMl worlds, of the entire universe. 

We take it for granted and sufficient for all practical purposes, that tUt vl* 
world is that of man, that it beiooss to him; that around him and his secret the cofiomi 
revolves. A transient cloud-picture in the clear firmament is as nothing comptH 
with the extended blue background. Just as insignificant may this visible univen^*^ 
be, wlien C(»mpared with the impenetrable invisible world. 

If we may venture to suppose tlie iNissibility, at least, of a similar differenp^ 
between the cosmos and the invisible world then the solitude of our little earth 
be less awful, tho this small planet ahme be inhabited by rational beings. 

If from a certain fear of loneliness we would reject this hypothesis, then we woulA 
moTed to awe none the less by the sands of the Sahara, each ffrain of wbleh forms an univi 
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n. A. Ch. L § 27. 

Ucible and to all ai>pearaiioes parpoaeleM particle. Amaaement at eaoh armor-ioalad 
infuaorium of the genuM foraminifera of which the chalk formation in the oretaceou« strata 
consists; or at the oomprened ferns and other eryptoffams of the primeval world, which form ^^^ 

iBTers like the liirnite-bearinff beds on the Pacific ooait, and like the Appalachian coal*flelds uX^ilw^iiir «SS!r. 
^ 90000 and eoOOO square-miles respectively-would be Just as Justifiable, as our astonishment at 
empty, useless star. 

Immensity is a mere relative eonception. The hugenem of the heavenly bitdiw 
no more be compared with the smallnem of our earth, than the Himalayan 
with a homan brain. In order to make comparisons, we need a stanilard measure for 
■BAgnitudes ; we ought to agree, first, upon what is to be called magnificent. A 
mieroecopie object may cause admiration as profound as another, discovered through 
the telescope. Perhaps the standard of greatness wanted is hidden in the lens 
through which we look, after alL The splendor of starlight above our heails glitter- u^,,,^^,,,,^,, 
ing through incommensurable distances, and the unlimited throng of luniimnis jelly- ^i;;!^^"'^ "^^^ 
flahee (medusae lucemuridae) glistening upon the briny deep Mow our keel, will J,^f^^^^^^ ,^^„^ 
■lake it difficult to decide, whether the greater or more astonishing facts of natural 2t:;;|^hi!l|^£Sr*r« 
■cfence are found above ot below. ISili'rfi'uSlL 

Tet both these worlds, the starry sky full of brilliancy and mysteries» and the 
wonderful depositi of eriaak lifc, rcdaccd te as iaecxaak werM, are nuule of the same ;g;;;^;^>^ 
■tracture, an entity of homogeneous elements. 

For the sake of arrnment we micht enlars« upon a noCion of HeaeL eorroboratln« onr 
He was of the opinion that the earth is the most eonerete. and in its lüod the okm* ex* 
»ember of the ^^rnntrtil orsanism. of this visifoie aniirerse. Bat siuee this tpt^uUßU, it '^"j;;^^ 
to a eonelasioo. woold faU in with the eosoKJCooies of ancieDi traditkms, we will n^H 
It oursehres to it. 

upon the euth, smaU as it is, mighty commoticms have been and are still going 
on, in which the entire universe eorjperates as the eoncomftaiit» to which it f«rii- 
öers the backgronnd. More than that. The wiv^e periphery aJid background with 
an their spheres are engaged in the upbuilding of the human body. This is framed 
ndo' influences from very distant environoMrnts not lesa than from the terrestrial 
WDiid around ii& Thus hearen and earth adeL>t in the fonnati/m of onivenal hls- 
^^* The eosmoe fumishes the «tage, and p^irtions out the dnrati/m rif Neanoni, pe- 'SCiJ ÜIÜZTia 
'*'''** 'Mas. Thi9 unirerae being that t4. man. make« his «tory aniverMl faM^/ry in» *^' ' *^ """^ 
It is this whirii requires oar attention ; bmce we hai4en Up get away froM 
where poecie fancy lores to ruun, bot thooght tdeelittw to follow. 
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or protrude from the gaseons ma88 according to their more liquid or more solid rtiapeB^ 
£^£totb^ manifold. The first heterogeneity »ignifies the beginning of the formative procesB, that is, of 

differentiation. It becomes the fixed tendency of nature to develop out of the onenm 
into the manifold. 

Gases moving into new relations crenerate what now is discovered to be '^liquid air." 
The fluids, beiner heavier, grravitate to the center of the spheroid. The iraseous renuün* 
der escapes f rom tLe nucleus, which cooUoff and contracts. Chemical affinities areootbt 
inct'ease. Sidereal changes occasion uplieuvals, ruptures; and torrents of the liquids rush to 
and fro, especially when mountuins riüc* and immense areas of oceanic bottoma auddenlynsL 

Such are the rudimentary premises of the greneralb' accepted or, at least, most popnlsr 
geogonic interpretations. From this stacre of geognosy let us follow the oourae of Wemn-'i 
arguments, which were but little modified by those of A. v. Humboldt and Leop. y. Buck. It 
describes a mode of slower formation. 

At the l>ottom of the liquid which covers the nucleus, the promiscuous maas of a KUmj 
precipitate stretches forth. New driftings form upper strata whose pressure upon the lover 
causes them to harden into crystalline stratifications. The flowing waters carry together 
homogeneous matter. The elements find and bind, flee and free, and amalgamate with, esch 
other. 

Intermingled matter is gradually transformed into solid combination«. A kind of fer- 
mentation agitates the masses. Pressure, then counterpressure is exerted. The pranite crut 
warps, it bursts. Furrows open, folds double up. Mountain ridges are lifted up, whilst belov 
the lal>or of stretching and rising continues. Transverse folds ensue 00 that the barkf of 
mountains are broken and cross- ridges, passes, and gorges, and valleys are formed therebj. 
The steepest peaks and wildest ravines alternate where the most primeval layers are lifted 
highest and do not furnish loose material enough to fill up the gaps. 

The gase« and waters also continue their transitions. Rains and floods waah out watc^ 
courses. For many centuries glaciers convey and deposit moraines, which are now high pla- 
teaus. The mountain chains stretch away from east to west on the eastern, and from north to 
south on the western hemisphere. The austere ''Rockies" and the Alpine systems, owe their 
origin to the mechanical and subtile movements of crystalline formation ; while the rtnggti. 
Cascades owe theirs to sudden and more recent eruptions. 

The fact is, that water and ice had more to do with the formation of the pr esen t sorfMS 
of the earth than subterranean fires : that the expansion and warping of the crust was a mors 
indirect result ; and that sudden volcanic eruptions are not the rule, being as a ge n eral thing 
of rather l<x;al occurrence, as, for instance, those con>'ulsibn8 which must have taken pises 
around the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus we see the gn*oiind coming forth into daylight, preparatory to higher and 
ever more selfdifferentiatiug forms of being. We refrain, however, from tracing out 
the formation of human history as if it were analogous to that of the structural uii- 
verse. The earth's hij^ory repeats itself no further in history proper, than human bi- 
ology is involved in the nascency of nature. 

Such construction has beenr tried and history trifled with. Here and there we shall nd 
hesitate to allude to the analogies, whenever the process of natural development bears opos 
both nature and history, with sufficient importance or real cougruity as to justify their beiag 
noted. 

§ 29. The foundation of the theatre of history is laid deep and stands flrm. The 
great partitions, those mountain ranges between which the life of the nations is (o 
move, the coulisses from which the actors enter, are erected. 

But the earth is, to say with Carl Ritter, " a cosmic individual designed for pro- 
gressive development." Hence we, too, proceed. After the main formatioDs were 
completed and the continents delineated, a series of finishing touches are discernible. 

Lyell (taking Europe alone into consideration !) speaks of a '* First Continental Period** 
when the mainlands were higher and extended farther into the seas. A period of general 
sinking seems demonstrable in which many islands were sejMirated from continents. The de- 
pression was, however, more general than Lyell thought ; and it must have taken pletoe eres 
at the ocean l>ottoms. The very large basins of greatest depth must have sunk so abmptly si 
to suddenly drain the continents by roaring floods and thus considerably tear them up. 

This must have happened before the ''Glacial period,*' i. e. LyelFs ** Second ContinentBl 
Period.** set in. New elevations cause the reunion of some islands with their mainlands. Isth- 
muses emerge from the flo<Hls and connect continents. Glaciers spread themselves here sad 
recede there; one-half of what are now the United Stat(*s is buried under movinc ice-fidda 
It seems strange, but it has bf^n ascertained even in America, that the traces of the elepliaot 
and the hippopotamus, and even man, are to be assigned to this i>eriod. Up to the fourth pe> 
riod various detachments of iHlands, climatic changes, etc., are caused by the sea -ourroits be- 
ing changed, the sea-bottoms subsiding and the sea -coasts being submerged. Tranquil and 
slow as such changes continue, and little as the prc^sent condition differs from that of the lake 
dwellers in the pile-villages— who are said to have had their time in the '^stone age," at lesft 
five thousand years ago— the quiet procedure of similar changes is stiU observable. 
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Let those whom it pleases not seek other explanations for paleontoloffioal or paleonto- 
Sraphioal and ffeocraphioal problems. Let the question be discussed whether water or fire 
took the most important part in preparinir our soenery. Answers to these inquiries are of 
little consequence to the problem now before us. 

All that we are concerned with 18 a definite cognition of the labor of progressive ^"»•»•^j^'^^«*'*^'» 
differentiation. If we may compare the body of the earth, as it surmounts the level 
of the ocean covering two-thirds of the surface and articulating the continents, with ä^^o^J^on «nd 
the organism of the human body, then we are Justified to speak of continents as ^S^l^nSae: to'fu 
members and organs by means of which the earth-body performs its part in the task &^m!^iSr*'^ 
of universal history. **^^"* *^'^- 

The formative or constructive principle, i. e. the thought underlying our cor- 
poreal structure, can not be understood, unless we learn for what purpose and func- 2^f'ä«tL!S'w- 
tions the parts or organs are intended. So the thought which underlies the formation JS'y.'onij^'.lJifeäir 
0f our globe becomes intelligible as soon as we learn to appreciate the historical ^jJiiSJli.*'*'**^*** 
significance which the continents bear by virtue of their position and natural char- 
acteristics. 

__ ^_, Teleolo^cal view 

Hence we now contemplate the teleological significance of our terrestrial scene "^gs^^^jj^^^ 
of action. •wiTtiirtac«. 

According to Ritter, again, the course of history is prescribed by the given situa- 
tions and relations to geographically divided space. He undertook to prove *'the pos- 
sibility of predicting the progress of every nation as modified by the re^don it in- 
habits." •'Only upon the appointed soil is that welfare obtainable which fate, eternal . 
mnd just, has put in store for every loyal people". So much for the teleology ui»S!^: doi 
üi the geographer. The fallacy of such sanctimonious effusion results from a •**""*'*^ 
lack of insight The fact is overlooked, that the natural grounds of national develop- 
ment are nowhere and no longer the original and normal conditions. And it is just gMcnphlcIi eoDdutoiii. 
this difference between original and present geographical conditions which we ought 
to consider, for it is indicated on every side. Teleological contemplation is valuable 
only in proportion to the modesty of its expectations. Thought (and the wish father- 
ing it) must not undertake to prove too much. 

Asia at one time extended a ^reat distance farther east, and was also more closely con- orifhui ib^^ of AsU. 
ticuous to Blalayan India than at present ; for the South Sea of China seems to be a more re- 
cent depression. A series of open questions startles us at the very besrinninir of our inquiry 
for ori^nal conditions. We see that we must reckon with, at the least, variable quantities, 
tho we thought the basis of the earth*s history to stand so firm. 

Capeland was by Hooker recogrnised as a primeval and independent island, annexed to 



Africa only by the subsequent alluvions which made the continent flrrow toward the south. Africa. 
We have, on the other hand, a number of main-lands, the firreater Antilles for instance, which 
become islands by the subsidingr and receding coast of their continent, the very coast which 
previously had been the interior country of South America. The Po and the Adi^o have, in 
^most imperceptible manner transformed the old sound between the Alps and Apennines into 
▼ery fertile lowlands. So have Voligra, Nile and Mississippi created lar^re plains for pastoral 
tribes and for orgranised and powerful nations. The coasts of the Scandinavian peninsula are 
p e rceptibly rising whilst the opposite Prussian low-lauds are sinkingr into the Baltic. The 
siymmetrical arranfrement of circles of volcanic islands under tho very remarkable circum- 
stance, that most of the volcanoes are situated in rows which often exactly correspond to the 
eunres of eruptive quakes; the Cordillera-like chains of atolls; and many other phenomena Conundrums of totoo- 
Indioatinff method m their occurrence, present perplexinir conundrums to a teleological view **^^^ fcocnphy. 
of geog ra phy. 

§ 90. Teleology thus stands with us before an incessant restlessness and trans- 
formation. It is self evident that symmetrical shape in the articulation of continents l^^ °i ZS^^H^ 
attracts the attention and incites speculation as to the import upon the life of their iä ii**pJ^ ""* 
inhabitants. Let us look upon some of the most striking features of this kind. teieoiocicuiy. 

A diagonal line drawn through the Isthmus of Suez across the middle of both 
the African and Asiatic continents, forms a very suggestive axis for both of these jLfrie«n-A«utie«xu. 
grand parts of the world, whicli, because of their connection by the narrow strip 
between the two great gulfs, may well be considered as one continent like the two 
Americas. And a line cutting the latter lengthways will show a similar division tt" Amtrie»!^ 
into equal parts of area on both sides. 

Now both of these lines may have a bearing upon the condition of the inhabi- ?if!?SS'Ä5SS2i 
tints; but their significance does not lie in their symmetry. iruMtry. 
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What in these geographical profiles we fancy to find as being B3rmmetrical, we 
rather onght to conceive as snch ingenious strokes which we notice in the sketch of 
an artist, who does not care for details, but is certain of thus representing the charac- 
ter of the whole, and who is sure of his success in expressing the ideal conception 
which stands out plastic before his mind. 

Under this proviso we admit that geographical import is unquestionable, especi- 
ally with that other axis formed by the portentous Asiatic-European mountain- 
system from the Biscayan gulf to the Amoor river separating the countries north and 
south. Posterior events render this axis of so great significance as to convey the idea, 
that it had been predestined as a means for very definite ends. 

To the north of this mountain-axis there camps and wanders in the east, up to recent 
times in the west, too, a great variety of peoples, of barbarians, which history has pa— ed by 
nearly unnoticed. To the south we clearly observe from the earliest times orgranical differen- 
tiations of one civilised people after an other. In the several well articulated countries on 
this side we admire now the ancient Asiatic culture, and then the all-coutrollinir civilisation in 
the Mediterranean basin. Ajid both of these have not ceased as yet to partake of the very per- 
ceptible polar tension, which seems to poise in this axis and which makes the heirs of these 
cultures divide amouip themselves the task of enliflrhteninflr the world. 

' Equally important is that row of almost contiipuoiis deserts, which stretches from the 
western coast of Airica far into China, runninflTv in the main, south of, and paraUel with, these 
mountains which cut the world in two. Bolor Tasrh, the *'Roof of the World", intersects that 
catena of deserts, which beirin« at Cape Blanco and extends to the steppes of the Obi, through 
tiie Gk>bi desert as far as the Amoor. Those deserts lie under cones of distinct and regnlar at- 
mospheric currents. From the barren slopes of the ^ir&ntic partition- waU drifts of pan<" wt^e 
carried away by the prevailinir north-eastern trade- winds. Thus the plains were changed into 
desolate wastes. Impressing their sterile nature upon the character of the people who also 
had drifted thither. 

These natpral conditions, caused by the wall and the winds, gave rise to those 
migrations, which like tornadoes, more than once, in a mad rush devastated countries 
and buried culture under ruins. 

The lofty crests and windy sand-oceans are of greater importance than merely to 
serve in dividing and differentiating nations or to form "dead" ethnical substrata. 
Such mountain heights possess a power of exerting not only direct influencee, but 
also to cause and to control far-reaching effects. 

The clefts into which they are torn, the storms and rains which they attract and 
curb, the waters which they send down in specific river-systems— all must help to 
create nations, to locate cities, to found or destroy empires, to stimulate national 
prosperity, to propel history. As in the case of mountains and deserts, so it is with 
the oceans. It will be advisable to adopt a division of the world's waters into three 
great basins with their annexes of seas, gulfs, and sounds, viz: the Atlantic, the Pa- 
cific, and the South Sea, each maintaining its more or less peculiar character. The 
other adjoining or surrounding waters are but inlets of these oceans. The Mediter- 
ranean for instance is an inlet of the Atlantic; nothing else is its other, the American 
Mediterranean, as Buffon named the Gulf of Mexico. With equal propriety may the 
third one, between Asia and Australia, be considered as a part of the South Sea. Each 
of these gulfs separates the main-lands of its vicinity in such a manner, that these 
countries severally seem to have been necessary p« ethnographic mediums for both 
differentiations and connections. 

There are reasons, indeed, to believe, that with the changes wrought upon the 
earth's surface, with the formation of coastlines, and with the increase of local modi- 
fications, there went on, simultaneously, the variegation of the fauna and the flora» 
together with the formation of the ethnical peculiarities of the inhabitants. The 
more historic coefficients, bound up in confined life, were set free, the more was this 
increasing variety enabled to further the independent development of specific na- 
tionalities, and to afford them bases and places for operation. 

At this stage of the formation of the surface, when it is finally fixed so that the 
map of the earth presents its modem geographical accuracy, the geologist started in 
with his investigations. 

To the historian the task begins when, upon the fundamental subetmctnre for 
the theatre of history, the first man enters the scene. The further work, the rearing 
up of the historical superstructure, is given into his charge. 
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CH. 111. REMNANTS OP PREHISTORIC MAN— LOCALITY OP HIS ORIGIN. 

§ 31. Precedinjc considerations of the theme of history induced us to s3rmbolise hw bMed upon e«rth. 
our synopsis of man's natural appearance by the figure of a pyramid resting with its '~°^*"'"'»^ »»••»•^ 
base broadly upon the earth and its apex leaning against the sky. Equally descrip- Fmmid. 
live will be the hollow, carved ivory ball of the Chinese which contains a number of ^ *' "' *"' "^ 
other involuted spheroid shells, and by which they symbolise their conception of the 
universe and all that is going on in it. We may for once adopt the metaphor of JSlA'thl^chSST" 
three hollow, concentric or rather involuted spheroids of which the largest represents ^Sw?!!*" *** **** 
the astral, the narrower the mundane world, whilst the third and innermost repre- .^^^^ ^ 
sents man as the essence and center of both ; or, what is equivalent to it, the historic Mntii4 u>7Ltr JTlhT 
world, which is man unfolded, forms the third spheroid. We averred that man is the biStorl^woruii. 
final and visible issue of both our external spheroids, under the proviso that his 
spiritual essence belongs to still another world, which, invisibly, and from an inner- 
most and central source, pervades, transcends, and embraces all our spheroids. 

For the present, however, we descend from these heights of ideal apperception i?^,^'* '"^■**»»*'°»*' 
and lay aside the crutches of metaphoric representation in order to resume the in- 
ductive method of viewing man as he really appears. 

Geology presents us with fossil man. Here history finds the starting point «To«ii mMur 

Am early (or as late) as 1863 Lyell made an index of the remnant» of men found in the de- 

. _. ._•««.< Index of the reinains 

InTian orirtinsS* found; made by Ltmx. 

They lie in the oaves of Laneruedoo, firmly imbedded amon^ the bones of hyenas and 
rhinooerotidae. They lie in the caverns of hiege together with the remains of various extinct 
species of the fauna. Parts of the skeletons of seventy men are found in the cave of Aurigrnao 
together with flint-knives and tools made of bones of the cave-bear and the reindeer. AU 
these and other circumstances indicate an exceedingly remote antiquity. The fact is corro- hUtory. ^^^ " 
berated, that man Uved in Europe and perhaps in North America, too, contemporaneously 
with the elephant and rhinoceros, animals extinct lon^ affo in those parts of the world. 

There was a time, when the Vos^res, the Peaks and Grampian arroups were covered 
with glaciers. 'Tossil man," so Fahlroth designated the find in the Neander-fflen, may then 
have lived in proximity to these glaciers. Nobody can decide for or a^inst this. But so much 
Is certain that despite these late discoveries the search after the *'conuectinir link" was in vain. 
It only became the more evident thereby that scientists made a poor show with the labored 
proofo deduced, rather inferred from cephalic measurements. That skull of Cannstadt, so 
much ^^monkeyed" with, has become valueless as regrards the desiderata of extreme evolu- 8cmarm, J. Uamu, 
tlonists, since it was sent from Stuttgart to Paris. The renowned ''Neander skull" has been on'^vdiMGrat of nun." 
dononstrated by Virchow to be a malformation, an object of pathology of the same sort as the 
Shipka jaw-bone. On that score the investigators have good reason to coincide with Schottky : 
^Itan^s origin remains an unsolved riddle. Tea, the further we follow the earliest trace of 
the existen<» of our race, the less can the veil be lifted which obscures our view as to the 
descent of man." 

Joh. Ranke affirms: ^'Among aU the known parts of humanity of present times not one 
tribe, not an individual even, exists which, soologically considered, could fairly be designated 
as the mean between man and monkey." If some would deem a witness like Virchow more 
authoritative, he too, may be quoted : **Man'S existence looms up at the begiuuiug of the qua- "rttary^prHodTnoi 
ternary (diluvial) period— for his existence in the tertiary (glacial) is not yet established, wubiished. 
The oldest skulls extant show features of men, who, taking the lowest estimate, were in that 
stage of development in which we find the Papua or the Peshara upon Tierra delFuego. But 
however brutal ^e propensities of these lowest of our species, man is still man and never be- 
eomes an ape" — which according to the law of relapse into the original type of a genus would 
have to be the case.— All seeming transitory formations, those interesting digressions inside of 
the human type, are easily accounted for by science. They are either individual variations, or 
remits of interbreeding" (of **natural selection "). 

With concessions like these we may content ourselves. They will remain in 
force altho the man of the glacial or tertiary era should be unearthed, whereby self- 
knoiwledge would be neither advanced nor thrown back. For the whole argument 
proceeds from the unproved supposition that man gradually evolved in a rather sub- 
natunil than supernatural way from below; otherwise the controversy has no mean- 
ing. No other science would have dared to jump at such conclusions from a basis 
of evidence so meagre. 

It is now denounced as an act of scientific violence, if a few utterly mutilated luther think of d«iiiif 

than thui argua abost 

pieces are made to prove such a portentous assumption as the transition from ape th«dMe«i»oi ■«■. 
to man, in exhibiting his descent. 

Upon the whole, would it not be better to become interested in the destiny of 
rather than thus to argue upon that sort of a "descent of man?" 
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The results of paleontological investigatioDs become more marked as we a^ 
proach the "lake-dwellers." It is kiiowu that the first dlseoyery of this Und of en> 
dence was made in Zuerich in the spring of '54. Seven years later Keller descriM 
the Celtic "pU^^i^ages.** Shortly after similar remnants were found ererywlufe; 
the "stone-age had been hit upon." 

Stone weapon« and uteiisilH were, however, found only in the deepest layer* ^ kjoekk»- 
moeddingr/^ Above them bronze objects, and in the laut layer on top of all iron took rat 
found. 

It was a little preposterous to classify all culture in these three «uece— ire periods: km 
for central and northern Euroi>e its prehistoric sigruiiicance was clearly ahowii. The IlaiU 
explorers divided that af?e into pine, oak. and birch i>eriods, as the layers seemed thostoeas» 
cur with the stone, bronze and iron discovericK. Of course all of this systematisinr dos* wX 
take away the difficulty of reconstructing distinct eras of universal oulture with soeh fpori- 
ous material as the kitchen-ofPal of the lake dwellers. 

The one fact seems to be established by these discoveries that the lake dweiloi 
were emign*ants who imported ornamental objects from Asia. If we are allowed to 
utilise this, then we are jimtifletl in asserting that the mud-covered layers of tiM 
"kitten-mittens "of about ten feet of thickness originated in Abraham's tiiiie,aii 
that at that time already commercial relations luul been established between Uroi 
the Euphrates and the markets on the Thames and Clyde. There is no speeial ethnh 
logical reason why we should desire a definite era for the age of our race upon eartk 
It is scarcely worth while to mention that some scientists, for some reason or otiia; 
have very gratuitously thrown in millennia with liberal hands, where there was m 
demand for them. Unwittingly enough they imitated the childlike mdveteof tia 
ancients in pretending to be very, very old. 

When the durations of £flryptian dynasties were to be ascertained« we had ooeasioB to 
find out how chronologists blundered in puttiiiir contemporaneous reigns iato suocessive i^ 
stead of paraUel series. We expect some more sobering up of ohronoloffieal cnueulatioHL 

Taking all facts together we will not be to blame for our satisfaction with tbi 
impartial judgment of E. v. Baer, who greatly limits the prehistoric age. 

§ 32. Of far weightier import than chronological computations is the settle- 
ment of another question. A very limited space of time is at our disposal fnm 
which to determine the earliest history of mankind. The localities first occupied try 
the Oriental nations are almost unexplored as yet ; so are the countries inhabited 
before the age and culture of the Aztecs. 

Let us suppose that thousands of human skulls should be found at a thousand ^• 
ferent places all over the earth; 8upi>ose that in a thousand other localities lake* 
dwellings should be discovered. What would it avail? Would it follow that mu^ 
periods of cultural development independent of each other must be fixed? Woold tt 
follow that they corroborate the supposition, that the origin of man took place 
wherever the most favorable conditions existed, necessary for a very gradual evolv- 
tion of animate life to such a degree? We can not understand the necessity of sudi 
an induction. At least we cannot see, that such a length of time and precisely sndi 
circumstances as the present, and such evolving as is inferred, are found in the Bi- 
ture of the case. Nor does this view explain a number of circumstances, as for in- 
stance, that we find people nearly void of any culture just where the most &Tonble 
conditions possible would lead us to expect the highest grade. 

A much simpler explanation of the conditions and circumstances of man's origin 
would be obtained by inverting the case. 

We would then propose, for argument's sake, instead of one thousand localities of 
such discoveries, or instead of five -one single fountain-head for the whole flow of 
human existence. From this single point we may, perhaps, be enabled easily to tnee 
the courses, by which companies of people started out into the rounds of the eartk 
The elements take their rise from a single, clear source, then flow off and bianefa oot 
in every direction; and each (»n its way, we are at liberty to think, partakes of so 
much of the peculiarities of the soil as to assume various tempers, various qualitiee 
ami tastes, and even to chanp^e its color -all in accord with the various channeb^ 
basins and p<M)ls in which they run. appearing quite different from what each was at 
or near the pure, coninion fountain head. The problem of man's origin virtoallf 
stands as thus imlicatrd, especially with reference to his first home. Altho muck 
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disfigured and decried, and in spite of all the learned efforts to discredit this aspect . 
of the problem, it still stands in the midst of all the search for the data of the unity 
of humanity. 

The main-land of "Lemuria". situated on the imaginary line from Madagascar to Suma- Pl>o« of orifin. 
tra, seems to have once been invented merely for the purpose of substaiitiatiuipthe hypothesis, 
that the primitive home of the Lemuridae (those '^ffhost-like moving:'' semi-monkeys) may J?*°J!'* ' "** 
come handy to be utilised for the orierinal home of man. Hence the Dravida, Papua, and Af- 
rican dwarfs were enlarged upon as being tKe lowest creatures in the human scale. By a 
turn of the hand the dexterous manipulator then patches together a fraternity of Lemurs, 
gorillas and men. It need not be demonstrated, that mental efforts like these are nothing but 
plays of fancy, which never ought to have been taken in earnest, and cannot be ranked with on« eentrai oomnoo 
scientific hypotheses. This phantasm inadvertently reveals the feeling (and but for this home a loiMitifle 
reason we took notice of it) that a common center would be very welcome, from which the va- " 
riety of species could be established, if such a center could be gotten up with some seien- ^*"^ 
tifio decorum. 

At a conclusion much like ours did Waitz arrive, when in his "Anthropology 
of Nature-bound Nations" he speculated on the generic unity of all human races. 
He admits that a proposition like ours of one single fountain-head " presents less dif- 
ficulties and has a gn*eater inner consistency in its favor, than the opposite view of 

different originals". ^ 

Such corroboration is not necessary, however. We only need to follow the natu- 
ral impulse of the human mind, which subordinates single facts in order to correctly 
understand them, to the conpept of the whole, and whenever through this method in- 
eonsistencies are discovered, the mind is in doubt at once as to the truth of inferen- 
tial judgments. The results of experience, moreover, do not offer any serious objee- SäTIT^M 
tion to our premise. We are confirmed in the truth that humanity is an oneness. 

§ 33. The next question is : How can humanity be reduced to a unit? If one 
äiould answer : from below, by way of several evolutions ; or by creations, either 
saceessive at different places, or simultaneous ; then we would have a mere collec- 
tion instead of an organic connection— and this view would throw us back to the 
time before the guess at the abode of the Lemuridae was made, under this aspect 
an ^yptian's idea of an Israelite being kindred to unclean beasts could scarcely be 
taken as an insult 

The oneness of our race, which humanitarianism needs as its first postulate, can Sprung from 
not be maintained unless we answer : from above I **" 

The unit is warranted solely, if humanity is conceived as having sprung from a 
common source of a generic vitality, altho this central starting point may have to be mu propo«ition 
wnght for. Until it is found we accept humanity as originally connected with such h^^ü^ttoriwism and 
a center. In doing this we have, notwithstanding the various modifications of hu- (SS^üi"<E^;StiS!''^ 
num nature, that unity in diversity which explains them all. 

Our yery method of induction compels us to proceed by drawing inferences from defin- 
ite empiric results. Combined correctly they place before us the secret of the locked synthe- 
^ Thus we may be sure to have found the right key to the problem at the same time, as 
lode and key ever belong together. If by way of analysis and syllogising we arrive at the 
correct conclusion, then this conclusion will fit the keyhole. The lock, which contains the 
ilmple but ingenious and hidden lockwork of the full synthesis, and to which our key— I.e. the 
correct conclusion formed from the analytical judgments— belongs, will then easily open. 
Tlie conclusion will prove the right key— that is, it will prove whether analysis and syUogism 
vere correctly executed— if a slight touch of the key— i. e. a legitimate application of the con- 
I doiion— will disclose the secret of the locked synthesis. Whoever has come to know the com- 
bination, to him the synthesis proves to be the treasury contained in the safe which is found 
wlien disclosed to be filled with wealth and wisdom in which he is to share. 

To restate the relation between induction and deduction, between analytical and syn- 
tlietical syllogising in our philosophy without metaphor, we repeat: All the analytical data 
ivoperly combined or generalised, either affirm or disprove the consistency of arguments and 
iodgments derived from the special findings. Their true interpretation depends upon render- 
iif their proper correlative bearing upon each other, and upon the general conclusion so co- meSod ?n the^Maroh for 
lent, that each judgment explicitly and without any contradiction yields a clear understand- THB synthesis, 
W of the adduced phenomena and incidents. The proof of their correctness lies in their •i&f77. loa, u». 

oommon agreement with the synthesis, i. e. the formula and figure implying the ideality and 
retlity of the facts and truths under consideration. This synthesis in turn yields adequate 
«qtenation and proves the soundness of the theory. 

Unless we can thus reduce facts and reasons to plain unsophisticated and practical 
knowledge, enabling us to engage in making the experiments and tests, our final conclusion 
iß wrong, and the syUoglsing needs a revision along the whole Une of phenomenal empirioi 
and losrical comprehension. 
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AxiomittennitTof the . As the lo^tiiiiate conclusioii derived from all the premlBeB we posited the unity 
chS^^ur^indiStoi. of the race. The binding force of this conclusion awakens the anticipation that tt 

will also serve as a resolvent. Our conclusion will show how it unites the results of 
analysis and induction into a round synthesis which under the process of resolving 
analysis by way of deduction will stand the test. In order to become assured uf the 
unchangeable truth and demonstrative force of our syllogisation we most be sore of 
its correct method. Then our science stands fortified, and the truth for which it 
contends will be proved both wa)^ To say that such comprehensive knowledge and 
convincing exposition of the subject under discussion were impossible — as HamiltM 
might be understood to advocate such affected modesty— betrays a desire tokfiy 
certain phenomena out of sight, or else an inclination to mental inertia, b tti 
knowledge off wkat man la, all other knowledge la at atake. He is the key to historr. 
Hence our zeal to arrive at a full understanding of man, which amounts to nothing 
more than trae aelfknowledge. The disclosure of history by the use of this key, L e. the 
knowledge of man unfolded, means nothing lens than the correct comprehension of 
the times in which we live. And such comprehension is the requisite for obtaining 
the proper world-consciousness, and for the adjustment of conduct accordingly, that 
is, for future wisdom, for "Applied Ethics." 

CH. IV. ORIGINAL MAN. ONE COMMON SOURCE OP UNQUAGE. RIGHT, RELIGKNt 

§ 34. Our method compels us to found our reasoning upon the basis of assnnl 
empiric results. Aside from the previous consideration of the common origin, we ait 
driven to the same conclusion of the unity of the race by some other premises and 
postulates which analysis furnishes. For as soon as we leave the field of paleon- 
tological discoveries we meet with new facts commanding our attention. The pro- 
gressive development, attained when the present form of the earth was completd, 
now continues solely in the inner life of man. All development is now transfemi 

to the invisible world of consciousness. 

It is not witliin the range of our disquisition to prove language to be the diilA- 

ing line between the bnite world and the human. What is necessary concerning 
this, has been mentioned in histories. We now take language under the aspect of iti 
cardinal importance to the history of mankind. Leibnitz was the first to call atten- 
tion to this importance. It was thought that the classification of all languages inta 
isolating, agglutinating, and flexible groups would explain the different descent d 
the three races, the white, the yellow and the black. But it became evident that thi 
peculiarities of the tliree chief families of languages indicated more than diffneot 
degrees of mental training. A.v. Humboldt had already remarked, that the grammatical 
aptitudes for construction are signs of certain stages of culture rather than of kin- 
ship. Right here we may insert what lies near and what A. v. Humboldt mentioned: 
"As incomplete as (isolate<l) languages at first glance seem to be when cut off froai 
outside influences, or as (Mid and capricious their structure may appear, they havecf^ 
tain analogies in common, nevertheless. These characteristics will be seenmon 
clearly as pliilosophical insight and comparative philology approach perfection.* 
Thus it was formally pointed out which way phihüogical investigation is directed 
and, associated vnth competent philosophical scholarship, is bound to go. 

In the latter part of our century Mux Mueller*« studies of theisolatiuff lauffuoffeB foUov* 
ed in this direction und widely opened the way for the future lubor in the field of comparatifv 
philoloi?y. In one of his Cuinhridüre Lecture» on the shifting relations of laiiffuoffes, after ad> 
duein^ examples of the softening* of consonants, he emphasises the fact: **Iu proportion u 
we appreciate such chani;es of words we will become more competent to Judve, whether «v 
shall liereuftor have a erreuter mass of testimony for the common origin of laninittffe.'* 

We on our part are convinced of this common origin by force of the monoo'llabic lan- 
guages from which the others evolved, of these very isolating laugruogen which only lately 
become known to us after they had attained their high state of infleotionn. Henoe we ore of 
the opinion that we only stand at the threshold of this new field of exploration. 

"In order to understand language, says G. v. d. Gabelents. in all its wealth of potiibto 
formations, we must take into the siroi>e of our observation phonetic, metamorphologic and 
syntactic factors of all languages, besides the relation of each to the loirical and pnycholocieil 
rc<iuisit(^of the mind in general.** 

Jaquet thinks as we do. that ''the tendency toward concluding the unity of the race marks 
the present really philosophical method of ethnology.** Ratzel (^'Anthropo-geoffrai^hie, Stutt- 
gart *(K).) says: "Every consideration again and again returns to theiaplens homo,*" and adib: 
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'^f we succeed in proving the identity of the American Indians with the Asiatics, iur>l. 
len the question of the unity or diversity of humanity is solved in favor of unity." 
bis is now well nigh accomplished. "SSSS'ÄthTIuSS. 

With reference to the requisites of the mind which Gabelentz alluded to, Hein lately 
)oke (in Vienna *91) about '^Maeander crosses/* Senf, in his review of the discourse, ?■>* ■^d 8nr, <m 
;knowledffes their concurrence in aU nations as shown for instance in the sun-si^ns and 
ipeeially in the symbols of *iife-^vinff/'— the Ankh in Bawliusou's iEirypt,— and he concludes : "Ankh" of lUwunov. 
rhe sameness of symbolism in all those nations of earliest culture is founded in the unity ^^'^ "^ tymm^try: 
f the human race**. We add that their common sense of symmetry points the same way. Common dientai 
romthefact that the same mode of forming new words by prefixes, suffixes and affixes ap- "q.^^^ho lai 
Bars in all ^rroupe of langrua^es. Prof. Fisk reasons, that such linfimal idiomacy points to an 
■ential oneness of theori^nal lan^ua^re which is not explained by the mere participation of tttfflzM,^«fflxes' 
U men in the common mental endowments. 

It concerns us to comprehend the various expressions of the one faculty of speech, comprehduion of 
rhis will not be possible before all the typical and most important languages have thetntiS^^^l^h 
)een fully indexed or "invoiced" as it were, and grammatically compared. Then only ehCTu^lf;!^ m 
may we fix to a certainty that unitary original language into which the nine hun- ^''*^' 
died languages enumerated by M. Mueller seem to be reducible. But here as every- 
where formative thought is swifter than the analytical treatment of the necessary 
material. Thought runs ahead of a piece-meal collection of the material to be inves- 
tigated. With the certitude which from the sum of two ascertained angles determines 
the adjacent third, do we from the ascertained empirical data anticipate a common iSS^i!^'^ tSs.m. 
and central source of languages. 

It has been stated that the ''rediscovery of Sanskrit had a resuscitating effecf As 
one electric discharge may isolate, combine or crystalise a chemical composition, so 
did the knowledge of Sanskrit bind its twenty-nine derivative languages together. 
Sanskrit became the center of aflinity and the standard for systematising the mean, 
ingof roots; and was the thread which led out of the labyrinth. 

With the deoipherinff of Sanskrit that composite synthesis was completed to which many 
■Btooedent facts had pointed as upon the bindinir key-stone. Because of thi s fact we feel Jus- 
tified to syllogise stiU further and to postulate that central mean of communication upon 
which the understandinsr of the chorus of lingrual expressions depends. We anticipate a re- 
uiion meeting at a common source in which aU misunderstan dinars and harsh dissonances 
■hall be solved. We expect to hear some day, how aU the discordant tones shaU unite into a 
final harmonious accord. Then aU the differentiations shall be reduced to the seven notes of 
the Kale and the few letters of the alphabet, as it were, that is, to the simplified unity of the 
Vfaritual mode of converse. As from the oompostte thouflrht of the synthesis we ean interpret ' 

^particulars, so aU lan^ruaffes receive their due sigrnificance as units of the linirual oneness, 
iläio the latter is concealed as yet. li. Mueller somewhere dates the birth of the true idea of k. mrauaaonPMiiMQtt. 
honanism together with the birth of philosophy as a science from Pentecost, where the rup- 
tum be^n to heal, which the confusion of tonerues had occasioned. 

Since that time comparative philology, largely assisted by the Missionaries whose 
Ml was ridiculed only a hundred years ago, and along with missionary activity in IStri^^pTn'lhri^y 
general, made such strides, that Klaproth can now declare-: "Universal kinship of bi^T' s^. la. 
lini^aages is set in such clear light that we are compelled to accept their common 
woree as an approved axiom." 

The feeling of right is. no less than language, the common possession of all men» umr^ruii^of the 
and a witness for our right to take humanity as a oneness, notwithstanding the fact ri^ht ° 
that Justice in the concrete nowhere exists ; at least nowhere does it appear as a wttneninttfa« unity of 
unitary whole. Like language and unlike mathematics, justice never could embody *"*°^*' 
itself 80 as to stand above the liability to err. Altho the idea of right has assumed 
the shape of a "practice**, and realises itself everywhere in tangible and very em- 
piric forms, yet it is not found anywhere, not even in an abstract form, as of world- 
wide and equally recognised authority. Forms of speech and tribunals of Justice 
bare both gn*own and become differentiated to a nicety in organisms of tribes, castes 
and states and in the midst of emerging and submerging events. 

Right in the concrete exists nowhere on earth, yet it is present in the most di- 
verse and modified constructions of the law everywhere as the same definite reality. UDiTm«iit7 of 

Religion will be found of equal weight vrith language and justice upon the f^'iffJ/homMuty •. 
problem of the unity of our race. We are not intent upon establishing a dogma as * «»»t^ whole. 
to the origin of religion, tho M. Mueller once thought he had a call to do something ■• Mnunon itaorifta. 
In that direction. It behooves history simply to reckon with the fact of its existence 
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According to all indicationB every detail in the life of the ancients was bound 19 
in religion no less than partn of the life of modern nations. To explain its origii 
in this conne€ti(»n is only possible by venturing upon the way of hypothetical 
soiling. Should we enter into the merits of the problem we would soon become 
vineed of the insufflcieney of a theory which lets religion evolve from a defectii» 
intellect and from natural wantH or fears, for the gratification or pacification ä 
which " primitive '* man shouhl have conjectured higher beings or projected tha 
from hlH own »elf. It is repeat^Ml (as if mere repetition were needed to strengths 
the asserticm) that man created the deity in the abstract out of his concrete goi^ 
as if tills were a matter too well settled and too antiquated as to go to the bottoa 
of it The matter was represented in such a manner, as that man thus overreacM 
himself, outwitted himself, dreamt of a world of poetry and phantasy, and, if he did 
not l(»8e himself in more abject superstition, gradually transferred the concept itfUi 
multiplying relations from the sensuous into the supernatural sphere. This is taätj 
said and may all sound very rational. But a religion grown or built up in that «lif 
must be a frail thing, and would surely have disappeared entirely as soon as pN|li 
had outgrown their childish notions ; it would have vanished with the very stage d 
culture which produced it ' 

It is rather questionable, moreover, whether childlikeness, if it ever ezlrted ii 
the quality required by the argument, would have created gods. Heman is ri|^ 
when he says : " Childlike it is of the negroes to sh(M>t arrows against the eclifNd 
sun. But they do this not in order to please any higher powers, but to drive off thi 
snake which, according to their phantasy, is trying to devour the son**. This, nAtu 
is childlike. 

To call upon the ariist phantasy for assistance in explaining the origin of » 
ligion would be of little avail. Imagination' can put together only such things d 
which it knows something beforehand. Imaginatiim never surpasses the comptastf 
perception. This goes no furiher than the visible world from which alone phanti^ 
can draw the material for the patterns it weaves into its projections. 

To aver that destitution was the cause of creating gods, would sadly reTerwrn^ 
ters. The effect would be taken as the cause. Absence of resources of itself dM 
not lead to any ccmsciousness of the dirine. On the contrary, it is simply the remii- 
iscence of plenty which connects the idea of the Good with the giver, henee tki 
thought of the Good must have preceded the need. Destitution does not create e» 
sciousness and what is contained therein. Thirst in itself does not create the fill 
morgana. But because a deity is present to consciousness, it is the most natonl 
thing to take refuge there. 

Indigence teaches to call for help, that is, to pray. 

If the Roman soldier was in extreme distress he would forget the command ti 
pray with face turned Rome-ward, but involuntarily would wring his hands abm 
his head. 

No. Religion is not the product of ignorance, fear, want or selfishness. Ikii 
phenomen<m so unique and universal, which alone escapes the "dog-philosophy* d 
old which KingHley pictured in '^Ilypatia'*; this grandest of all ideas, confoondiQf 
natural explanation, can not be made to depend u|>on childishness in any respect; 
nor upon imaginary or perhaps peevish and capricious desires; nor upon the inafaililif 
to endure tlie calamities of life in silent grief. The ideal of "pure reason" can Bot 
be a self made collective c<mception; the idea of that which is necessary can not b» 
reasoned out of a heap of negatives, or of fatal accidents and circumstances; neitttf 
can it 1)0 reasitued away. What breaks forth from the depths of the human mil' 
evorywhore and irresistibly must rest in the mind as its most indeBtnicit&l> 
element. 

This belli? u ftiiidumeiitui fuct, let us be iudnccHl to exercise aome snch profound ^S^ 
iiiir wher(>iii the (rermuns delifjrht. in ki^epliie with their habit '^den Dinsenauf deoGniBdli 
s<>heii.'* alt ho si>ine of tliein iiiid us many relieri<}n8 nt the bottom as they put in themtfl**^ 
The subject deserves« u thoroiitrhcoiisiderution for tlic» reliirious thought has ever beat^t 
most ]Hiwerfiii iiiHlerciirrent in the 8tr<Mim of hitttory. the chief factor in every cuhara ^ 
theonnliniil principle of our ov, u civllisatiim. I^t uh try. as we have done in other inilM'A 
to work up the problem by reversing the customary mode of its treatment. 
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§ 35. Let us modestly state the first premise of our disquisition in the form of H7pocb«tio4i 
the hypothesis that— God is. God^uT' 

IfsQ, He planted at the creation a consciousness of Himself into the human ^'^' ^^ 

creature— and not only into the small part of the intellect. This imparted thought of 
God reveals itself in the expectation of the creature to receive something from its 
Creator, and in feeling itself drawn to Him in all circumstances, so as to open itself 
for Him and to remain susceptible of Him. The Creator sees in this human creature SÜ^' tn «« w« «wn 
the reflection of His own image, and man, the creature, feels that he is thought of and • "' "•' *"• "•• 
looked upon. All this, at the least, is understood by the term God-consciousness. JJJLTSflf ,2litJr"'*'*" " 
Thus the "Idea of God," as the creature circumscribes its concept of the thought-rep- thought beinir 
resentation of Him, is the ingrained part of man's potential consciousness, framed oftheoDtoten«ityof 
into the mind at that center where all its relations are focused. It is man*s most 
direct recollection and reminder, because it is his innermost and most essential capa- 
bility of intimate converse and communion with the Creator. If in some way the 
development of this consciousness becomes disturbed or arrested, the "Name of God" 
is forgotten. Under this estrangement the thought of Him becomes the opposite of 
intimate. But tho the distinct feeling of God's friendship recedes and becomes 
obtuse and indescribable, yet a reminiscence of former beatitude is felt to assert ronnded on 

empirfci. 

IteelL It reappears to awaken man's consciousness, because it remains the insoluble 

ingredient of his being. God— by way of this lasting endowment implanted into the 

frame of the mind in its entirety and not only, we emphasise it, into the small Intel- SSÄitoeJ:""'*^'*' 

lectoal spot— ever keeps in touch with man; and at every manifestation of this fact 

which often seems to occur in a very indirect manner, the consciousness of this fact 

becomes vividly revived. This is all very empiric. The human mind is ever ready 

to meet the thought of God, and even to seek Him. It possesses within itself an in- 

BÜnetive, almost determining presentiment of being created for the sake of that 

thought. 

To be sure, this feeUncr, this "yoioe so weak and stiU*' within us, seems to be caused by ex- 
tenal impressions. Even the internal impulses seem to oome from without, often in spite of tngs not «n ?aSiirowth 



our attempts to avoid them, and aarainst man's natural will. This feelin«r of the divine touch |*^ ^i^^^üi tond^i? 
tnnoonoes itself as distinctly separate from« altho alonip with, or before, or after those other (I H) in man. 
iBq>ressions and sensations which the environments call forth in the mind. Usually it is felt Ood koap« on 
iut because of itscouilitft with the world and self consciousness. It wants to teU us that God is '^F^'^^' **™''* ^^^ 
ttUlon speakinsT terms with man. This feeliug intercedes in this manner, because of our liv- 
isff in a world with which we are so intrinsically connected, as tho we were entirely bound up 
vith it. The mind indeed would be suffocated in the coils of worldliuess, if it were not for this 
sift, through which it remains in immediate connection with its purely spiritual sphere. It ,. , . 
•wtkens one in such manner, bemiuse thereby alone man besrius to emancipate himself from wnw of moral duty, to 
^ mere natural intricacy to become a real selfconscious ego, Altho we find ourselves as if q^j^'*^*^^" ^"^ ^ 
loit, at the moment when the touch from above on the one side, and the contact with the di- 
verting world on the other, sets our faculties free one after and with the other : yet only thus 
^we learn by decrees to adjust ourselves to obligations, to cause other conditions and cir- 
cuDitanoes, and try to control them. We then and thus feel ourselves as subjects, and it ^eu- 
•sOy takes some time until many of us can understand ourselves as bein? subject-objects. 
Anderen then we have not learned to know ourselves thoroughly, bechuse we can not under- 
hand the sinffle object apart from the sum of its relations to the whole. We have to learn for ^"h^J* I'boMn^h» 
iManoe, that conscience, i. e. the knowledge that we are known, is not ^ the*' religious, but in ^i^ pi*o«> t^« °)<"'ai 
^irstplaoe'^e moral sense, since it forbids man to retire to a private orbit of his own from *'"•'* ****"*' ousnew. 
^duties to nature and feUow-men. We cannotcome to a clear definition of what conscience 
ii^onlesB we see that it is not congruous with the religious sense, but that both must discrimi- 
Ittdy be kept asunder in our refiection as long as Ood - and world-consciousness are not 
■^ttioally harmonised and consummated within us. 

AtofElly we really and solely find ourselves, if, under the process of emancipation 

ftwn natural necessity, we "come to" again from the moral stun of the fall. Rellj I- {JSijlo'^iS«nion. 

Niljr we find ourselves in higher connections and sacred relations, if we recognise 

the "image" within us, altho with sorrow for its being so distorted. The recognition 

%ii8t once have been a cognition. This finding, now the result and goal of a retro- STtftmilr*"'*'**" 

i|ieetive way of reflecting— a re-ligere, as the Romans inadvertently coined the word ' "' '' ** "' *^' *' * 

Car ii8|— is a re-collection. This is awakened by the very same incitements from with- 
9atp from the sphere in which consciousness had diverted and scattered its thoughts, seiikoowiodge poMibi« 
^this mood the mind remembers its relations, that is, reconstruct them into a state l?lnni&rS^^ 
9i unity and permanency. Under remindiuffconditions the attention returns to and one. 

£tli0rs aronnd the central starting point The mind gets to be converted. Such is 
» origin, the sum and substance of incipient religion imder our supposition. 
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whiktrcvMted We found the essence of all religion in the tendency of man's conseionsneBB 

mÜ^TJ^ th« * toward the central starting point, the reunion with God. We only reversed the order 
MitimtBttntm. of tluit thoory which starts from the circumference into which the ego,— after detach- 

ing itself from the center and after having become eccentric in its natural inclina- 
tions,— had scattered its thoughts and desires. 
£l!lul^^tta7?and The course by which man is conducted from the uncouth circumference of Fet* 

fNra religion. Ishlsm up to tho meutal postulate of Monism, and further up to the consciousness of 

Monotheism, leads into the most perplexing difficulties. Wherever this method is 
used, it seems to be done for the purpose of ignoring some inconvenient, yea annoy- 
uaturaiistio^' ing empirical facts which defy explanation by any natural process. That method of 
^^f!?^Viu,'Vi2.803. demonstrating the origin of religion from frenzy and fetishism explains nothing 
^- but a greater, because more conscious, estrangement from the Creator ; reveals notb- 
Mfmade religion reveals lug but aggravated guüt of sclfincuTred, self contracted incapacity to obtain self- 
the one°thinff knowledge ; and a more contemptible moral dissipation, if not willful aversion to 
necessary. the One thing ueccssary— the Supreme Good. The perversion of the true relation of 

God to man by way of a self constituted religion gets entangled into insolyable diffi- 
culties. 

TheoretioaUy such a course can only be chosen under a onesided conception and fabe 
reiigktfio? evolutionism, definition of *' personality " or from its denial. If a person is taken for a mere blank of as 
and its iseic of results, ^g^^ the latter route may be taken. If this blank is fillinir out according to the spontaaeity 

by which physical development evolves, and by which the inner life of man is imacrined tobe* 

come mind by way of secretion, reflex nerve action and the like, passingr from the lower 

sphere of pictorial thinkiuir to the higher of associated ideas and pux^r^ conceptions, golaf 

[^"c^rtiin trreiwous" ®° ^^ reason alone and iirnorinir the feelinir of qualitative value: then the way may be paat- 

purposes. ble, but uot without denying the ultimate purpose of all that. The ** telos " must be either ir 

nored or denied before reliirion can be said to oriirioate like any other natural product tobe 
used for certain purposes like other products— nobody knowing where it will end or hov. 
Then reli^on is levelled indeed to that kind of misconstrued evolution which works itsdf out 
of the food furnished by climate and the soil. 

If on the contrary, mind is conceived as a wealth of originally innate and latent 
potentialities, then the opposite direction is indicated. We then arrive not at a re* 
ligion from below, issuing from the diversity of radii which originate upon the per- 
iphery and converge toward a center ; not at a religion derived from atoms, mythical 
Trn* reiiffious or 1»^ nomads aud erratic parts ; not at a religion growing up wild and haphazard in ontoi 
llTisi'Jin'tHtf'*^'*'"* to become a socially stipulated but unbinding contract. But we come to *• the* re- 

ligion from above, from that central source which is above arbitrariness and notsol^ 
in1wf7o^J^rt!!iT** mitted to human sanction. It lies there, where mind and God-consciousness ait 
*"'*^' simply given. They are given for the purpose of a more or less free, ethical selfd»* 

^y^^nul!^ «p. velopment ; that is, given in order to make its way through history aside from and 
?ndt'i^fdln''M f'ro"n. Independent of natural necessity. True religion is protected against being rendered 
astorsideveiopmeo« gnbject to oithor arbitrary inventiveness or physical growth and decline. 

For this reason we reversed, by way of a new departure, the method of treatioff tUtf 

subject (end of § 13) and did not beffin our explanation of religion on the periphery. Ewnrf 

attempt at rediicinir relierion to eccentricities must raise the suspicion of bein^ an abortivtf 

in thp direction of cnn* ^'^rt to explain its purpose away. Hence our startinir point is the center of unity, and otf 

centric intensiflcation. procedure of demonstrating: its true import passes on in the direction of concentric Intenda* 

cation. The Engrlish, or rather Latin prefix, re, the same as er in German, In such words aff 
re-liirion, re-mindingr, re-co^ uition, re-collection, re-velation, re-ireneration, re*demptioii, ifl 
thus reduced to its iutelliirible meaning: »nd to the reli^ous bearinir upon the inner life. 

S"t™*c"i!j,ani.ni a ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^® propositiou, Implylug all which we thus far wanted to d^ 

connection not' oiistrate, that humanity is not a collection. Considering all its connections we takß 

ect on. it as a unity, as an ethical organism, as a oneness (" Einheit"). 

Postulate of one Forms of spooch, of laws and religion lie dispersed throughout the length aad 

tiie*TOntOT^of "* " breadth of the earth like broken relics. In their dismembered condition they are ift- 

human unity. explicable. 

The problem which they present to us may be illustrated by the construction of a erov 

vault, a double arch. The hewn stones lyiuir around on the ground are known to the arekl* 
_ tect alone who values them on account of the purpose they are to serve, with regard to thii^ 

Kevsto h destiny which he has in mind. He determined their different anerles accordingr to his plan cf -i 

iug all the strain ^^® building: for which they are intended, and in which they are to occupy unostentatious*^"^ 
of the very important positions. 'Our understanding of their shapes clears up as soon as we 

cross-arch. them Joined in their order, resting upon the centering frame as the arch is sprung^ from 

■ides. The entire structure, however, the significance of all the converging angles is notfoflf 
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;>pr«ciated until the keystone is inserted. This irives the equipoise to the whole by taking ^ ^^^^ ^^ . ^^ 
pon itself all the strain, so that the bearing tension of the whole is bound up in it. Then the «Mb pmi in tu r«utioo 
irts as one whole depend upon and lean against it. The whole is rendered selfrapportingr *° ^* ^^**- 
noe the keystone carries all, explains the intent of the builder, explains the import of the 
xMS-arch to the buildinir nnd the value of each single stone. 

Oppert needed such a biudin^r insertion in order to demonstrate the existence of a primi- inrani^ Luruicaa. 
re Turanian stock. He had studied the Monflrolians, the Finns, Tatars, Turks, and Huugari- 
IS in all their bearings upon his science. The essential characteristics common to them all, 
oderlyiniT aH their differences, were pronounced enough, still the cause of their similtude teientifle rUht%*th« 
«med inexplicable. They severally presented many definite circumstances, each demandiniBT p^)"^''^**« ^ ^* 
lecial explanation. This could not be made by supposlnir a probable analoirous development humanity. 
Aug on contemporaneously in different localities. NothiuiT would answer but the sup- 
xitlon of an oriirlnal primitive stock of Turanians. Original unity became more than 
rpothetical, it became a demand, an absolute postulate. 

In this yery maimer do we insist npon the scientific demand of the unity of the q^^ p|^^ ]^^ 
Oman family. We take it for granted, that with a first man as a proto-tjrpe there is the proto-type! 
lYen such an orig^al unit of central potentiality as represents the nucleus of true iw. in, m/sti! 

amanism and affords equilibrium to all the strains under which our race writhes. If 
lankind is not only a whole, constituted of agglomerated parts, not a mere mechani- 
&1 collection but an ethical connection and interrelated unity, then the mind is con- 
trained to find the center of tension which bears the strain of the polarity between 
tie two worlds, even if it is to be looked for in depths far beyond the efforts of delib- 
rating reason. This center, or fountain-head, or proto-type must be the starting 
loint as well as the final focus of all the indicative rays which in direct lines not only 
idiate through the spheres, but also penetrate the spheroids of natural and spiritual Heutobewhatth« 
i(e in all directions. This center must be what we demanded when speaking of the „^'ir**'™"'""**" 
toy and knowledge of the secret to unlock the combination; it must be what the key- ud th« keytton« m th« 
stone is to the cross-vault. The formula pressing this axiomatic problem is: Homo- cowi«!!Ü fro» mdoc 
geneity in the concrete, that is, the organic unity of the human race, must lie in a ^<>» ^ i>« p^o^td. 
flnt man. 

CH. v. A FIRST MAN. THE HIEROGLYPH OF HISTORY. 

§30. By correct analysis, we trust, based upon, and guided by, historic facts, we Humanity 
biTe ascended to our conclusion. The facts became propositions from which, by the • »"••"«•• ^ . 
necessity of logic, we had to start in search of the composite synthesis, and to carry ftaproto-typef 
on oar disjunctive and conditional syllogising. 

After extending the lines of thought consistent with the data, in the direction to 
ihich the proper inferences pointed, and where the lines converged, we came to the ^„j,„ o«ifrom 
eoDflusion that the human race forms a oneness. And as the result of combined '^^r^^ •p^tt* *" 

contnwt to the rcsim 

syllogisms, we anticipated a figure which alone can save us from the dilemma, we hoidT.wl^^ neoMdiy 
posited the postulate of a primary representative person. 

If our conclusion can be substantiated, it promises to prove humanity a unity 
and to render its doings an intelligible fabric. The figure will represent that compre- 
hensive whole, which will answer all the requirements demanded for the explanation 
lod interpretation of history. For only when taken as a whole does *'human nature" 
stand out prominent and lucid from the background where the mere natural forces d?n<»«ation i**^r^ 
kold their sway, and where, in contrast to the realm of light, love and free<lom, the '°*° 
tendency toward diversity and dissolution is ever manifest. In no other way is it 
loarible to understand humanity, and to make it the object of an ingeniously pro- tion'^ iif?!^obi^m*f: 
jscted and intentionally perpetuated history. Here man is mirrored so that he can {io wlfrS.**"***" ^ 
sbserve his own life as truly refiected. In no other way is it possible to study history N«<»MUy and feMibuuj 
to any real advantage, than by conceiving in it that sraod web to which history has °°' • i»^^. is, is. 
ken M fitly coflipired, io which oecessity forms the warp sod freedom the woof. ^t!^,: Ü^iVh^Vm • 

For a successful pursuance of this study the original man is postulated. He J^JSlte*''* *** 
fcea» within him the theme of the opera and carries through the fundamental note, pSStopiaim. 
the motif of the grand fugue. He is the keystone in the arch of the bridge connect- 8 ^« <^- 

iVg both the worlds to which he belongs. The solution of the problems of history and 
hunan life can lie only in one person. For only oneness can be organic, can be an m th» tiit«r«t of 
Ite, can furnish the systematic knowledge of the organism of history. That organism o'lTe'^fl^^aS* '^ 
leeds bnt the typical germ from which to sprout, and into which, analogous to plant- iJ^^ ^"KSril*' 
^ to concentrate again in order to bloom, to bear fruit and seed. History needs ^*^^^.^^>i^^ 
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only this one man, in order to become intelligril^le thronghont Just as seience Bctdi 
but one protoplasm which potentially comprises the whole fabric of deTek^mmt 
rooted therein. 

Scientists have always been very willing: to derive the whole livinc world — ttat excepciif 
a single thinir« because that would have oi>ened the door for a miracle — from a aiui^ priiMry 
protoplasm, Why, then, with so flasrant prejudice and a very »uspicious averaion do tkv 
persistently rebuke the much nearer proposition of one first man for explaining laBBiUffe. 
history, c*tc. ? But such are the inconsistencies of human nature, materiaiiatically ipra tin 
that one denies privileges to others, which he claims for himself. Or may it be an inonwia 
ency like that accordingr to which the motion of brain matter within my akuU has braogkl 
about the conviction that materialism is a itoor subterfuire for a cer^n simulation <^ viUtil 
iflTuorance? It is at this i>oint that the difficulty of the matter lies. But diaerepaneiaiof lUi 
sort need be cleared up with tender care. 

The question brought up in the first book of this Philosophy, must now be faeri 
Tiz: How shall we conceive the all-sufficient, all-embracing, all-explaining oudIi 
which so delineates this real first man as to be easily understood by alL 

In the countries of the rising as in those of the setting sun, history meets wiih 
evidences everywhere that man possesses intuitive knowledge of his mlcroeosmieil 
significance, of his cosmical position. , 

Chinese myths have it, that out of chaos man emerged as the grhost of earth andsfthi 
Pure One in Heaven in the same person. His head became the mountain; the sun and Booi 
were his eyes, rivulets his arteries and veins, the trees his hair. Thus the members of ms 
stretch forth in the universe. The primitive man of the Japanese creates the waters, sf wHif 
upon the rainbow. Weepincr for his broken lance, the splinters of which became **>*-«** thi 
tears out of his left eye became the sun, those out of the rifht eye the moon —both kb 
dauirhters. 

The deity Tama, the first man of the Riir-veda is the first who died and showed Us dr 
Bcendants the way to the place of the spirits. 

The German irod-leirends, according to Grimm, are fuU of sueh stories in wUA 
man's cori>orettl imrts are conceived as a miniature world. 

The iMxly is the center in which the imaire of the whole universe is reflected U^nd 
nises itself. The fle^ is made of loam : the drofM of i>erttpiration and liis tears are liis i 
the dews of heaven. The blood was taken out of the sea; the arteries from the herbs of 111 
woods und the fields, the hair from the irass. Man's eye, so much like the sun« oricinslsdii 
that orb. Thus heaven and earth, flowiuff throuirh man, bloom forth and sparkle throegk 
him, their child. My thologry contributes hundreds of similar reflections of nature in the nisi. 
W'e see in them more than childish fancies, for which some have only the soiile of superiority. 

In tliese poetical expressions there is clearly to be seen the intuitive insigbl 
of these natural peoples into the connection of things, as into the living arguikm 
which ever>'where refiects, conceals, and reveals the whole in all its parts, llieci- 
tire universe is ctmcentrated in man, who is its quinteasence. A standing conundru 
is this figure of man as lie ap|>ears in every nation at the entrance-gate of its histoiy 
-much like the sphinx, keeping watch over desert and tomb and temple. tacituA 
In that figure the world*s riddle is symbolised, whose hidden ends run out in tte 
meaning of man. Tliis sphinx seems to have been given to history for interpretatioa 
as the object lesson of its development. Its symlxdlsm includes our postulate even» 
which from time immemorial everywhere stood before the human mind. 

§ 37 Man as he stands upon the earth, is the allegory of the visible world, sym- 
bolically containing all its trutli and virtually all its reality. With his head eieet 
t4)ward the starry heavens, his figure intermediates bi*tween the highest and iomt 
formations; whilst spiritually he surpasses all. Transcending the visible he reaefaM 
into the invisil)le world As the representative of the visible he, in a microeosmietl 
manner as it were, unites within himself at the same time also the invisible w«rl4 
Here however we c(»nie to a halt. We are not allowed to penetrate even thus ftt 
unless aeconipanitMl by facts. We will not proceed any further until we have addiK- 
ed them so as U\ carry our credentials witli us. But from this point on, we have to 
draw on the i)sychical life of the race for such facts as are at hand and well authenti- 
cated. Let us find, thon, and consider sucli data: 

Fortlatrc paints this iinprpssive picture: "Our soul is like unto the vaults of a natioBtl 
treasury. In its Guardini rocc?Kses u flickerinij flame liffhtens up a smaU portion of the nun»- 
berl€»88 treasures- small in contrast to the enormcms wealth covered by the ghostly shadcmf<if 
the subterranean storajre-rcMims." The meanint; is this: The greatest componentpart of cnf 
mind is aslt^ep. even in our wakinf; state. What is awake within us Is nerer the eso In Itstft' 
tirety ; it is but that small port of it which is brought to our consolouBiiess by the ooncentrr 
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ag function of the mind, oalled attention. It is this attention which sujrvested the analocF 
' the lamp in the cellar vaults. We are told of states of the soul in exultation, after the use 
opium for instance, in which the intoxicated victims have panorama-views as of landscapes 
ider sunshine. 

The writer knows from his own experience of the rather trance-like '"central" vision uiq,4r,||0B. 
hich has been described by many others, whose souls in extreme perils were at the brink of The uureflected 
tparation from the body and had before them all they had ever experienced, done or seen, part of the mind; 
boept the bad ; whatever sceneries they had beheld or things they had known. It is a moment 
' beatitude ; a condition of youth and ideality. In delirium tremens quite different pictures, 
It on the same grrounds, unfold to the pitiable sufferer. 

We leave these pictures to rest on their own merits, altho we know of very well authen- 
eated facts of similar nature in larire number, not sequent to intoxication but always to an 
»normal condition of the orsranism in dangerous situations, where sudden death seemed un- beyond oJS^IitSin of 
roidable. Experiences were had and are on record, upon which the hallucination theory can reflectingr reason, 
kst no suspicion as beinir illusive because physioloirical psychology can oifer no explanation 
lerefor.— "The state of our psychical beiuff which we call awake is never awake in the full 
9nse;itis rather a permanent daxe. Still more humiliatinir is the fact, that under the con- 
ition of things this half-sleep must regrularly chancre oif with full sleep, when the dim li^rht 
D the treasury becomes almost extinct." 

Fortlaffe*s view is corroborated by many such psycholoiri«ts as Fichte, Jr., Kerner, Krey- IJ{ääao2m6i*ffio 
iCT, Erdmann, etc., and why should we not mention Shakespeare and Ooethe alonir with aceotmt. 
tb«m? These views are further supported by hosts of witnesses who were, and are, competent 
to jndse scientifically of their own experiences. 

Zschokke, the extreme rationalist, tells us in his ^^Contemplations upon HyselT* about 
Us ffift of the "central vUion". He could read the inner life of such as were strangers to him ^^ATiutoSr'****^ 
at the first occasion of coming in contact with them. Face and voice of such a one addressing: 
him, would make scarcely any impression upon him ; externals he perceived very indistinctly. 
But the mind of a strangrer he saw clearly before him, often to the greatest surprise of those 
whowere witnesses, and always to his own annoyance. Such facts are amasingr only to those, 
who pay no attention to phases of the mind or moods of the souL Even nmong psychologrists 
mne feiern to i^more the facts. Altho such phenomena may not be explicable, and can not be 
homed with certain pet theories, they are undeniable; they may be troublesome but can not 
heeraded. 

Reason builds systematic knowledge in the conscious state of the mind upon the 
basis of facts. But this does not say that judgments are reliable in all cases, nor 
do« it deny that a great deal of wisdom was received independent of reason. We 
daienot lightly ignore such data of psychical life, neither do we need to despair of 
tMr explicability. Much more important than the precocious construction of a sys- 
tem hito which these unknown quantities will fit, is to us the weighing and consider- 
iDgof phenomena which ever and anon intrude upon our theories. Attempts to put 
them to derision are unbecoming to serious science. 

The conclusion drawn from the observation of these facts under this topic may conei«*ion: TbeMvik 
lie presented safely in this axiom : The soul in its entirety contains more than we iü»w«b!^ * ** 
m aware of. 

Since the largest and perhaps chief portion of our life is concealed as by a veil in 
the innermost and almost impenetrable recesses of the soul, then this sphere of in- 
tofiifled life must be the workshop of the mysterious phenomena alluded to. 

We have already noticed the duality of the human souL Sind.*^ ®' ^® 

A misty veil, as it were, not to say a hiatus or break, divides consciousness into 
two departments, one of which comes under control of the mind, whilst of the other "«»«**o 'on», of 
leean only catch an occasional glimpse. 

^Bvery one of us has perceived some of the latter^s very enersretic manifestations. Only in 
■«tfi daughter, as far as has come to the notice of history, these manifestations seem to 
bve become abashed after her father had peremptorily told her : ''Es wird von jetst an nicht 
■ihr cetr«umt,^' I do not want you to dream any more ! 

"Day^sonsciousness" and "Night-consciousness" (Tag-und Nachtseite des Seelen- ;K SiÄ""" 
Wens") the Germans denominated these two sides of the spiritual constituent of our ' 
mind, whilst now the better terms '^reflecting" and "uureflected* or "sub-conscious- 
itts" have come into use. 

**Befleetinff*' describes that part of the soul in which the mind deliberates upon its own "Reflecting" and 
eCiand perceptions; reflecting also in the other sense, insomuch as the mind in this state re- *'«nrefleeted" 
bets its impressions and compound co^itions upon the deeper backjn^und of memory for defl^ed."*"^** 
■tare attention and reproduction, where they stay, whether caUed up before the conscious » *• >*' 37* »". "3. 221. 
■leorDot. 
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"ünrefleoted** eonsoiousness on the other hand, denotes that phase of the Inner life 
where the mental capabilities of the mind can not consciously deliberate upon acts, impres- 
sions and promptings; hence have nocontrol over them, llany manifestations of the unoonid- 
ous activity from that side flash up before the conscious part, but they are not retainable as a 
general thiniri^nd seldom reproducible on the part of ordinary reasoning, remembering and 
consciousness. 

These two phenomenal spheres, for reasons given, must not be considered as mere 
moods of the soul, but pertain chiefly to either one of the purely spiritual ot the 
physico-psychical constituents of the mind. Discrimination between them might be 
more distinct, if it were not for the fact that the physico-psychical part of the mhid 
largely contributed and deposited its reminiscences of its preezistence also in the 
''unreflected," or ''subconscious," department of the mind. 

One who comes to himself from a state of ecstasy or from hjrpnotic sleep can not 
remember anything he thought or did in this condition. In a succeeding repetitkm, 
howeyer, the soul is able to recall the doings in the previous hypnotic state. "A 
duality of formal existence like two adjoining rooms with different contents" wis 
what Gillers de la Touresse demonstrated in 1889 for Medical Jurisprudence. 

Nothing but this duality of reflecting and unreflected consciousness in the mind 
— i. e. soul and spirit in their combination— explains the discrepancies between 
"faith and science", between immediate, intuitive cognition and deliberate reasoning, 
between intuition and instinct, between genius and talent, musing and thinkhig, 
between the "head and the heart." 

Both these latter appellations are not philosophical. But inasmuch as MoCosh says, that 
common sense possesses the truth before the thinkers arran^re it scientifically, we must msks 
the best of both of them. 

The heart, in this empirical sense, is understood to be the central seat of personal 11^ of 
mind and emotional sentiency (Gtomuethsleben). 

In the head this life becomes apparent by way of the refiectine functions of the mwtal 
faculties in the form of awakened thought. This is the reason why the intellect is prone to ■ 
claim consciousness and discursive thouirht only for itself; and that we errant the claim, nn- i 
aware of the fact that all the other faculties and even the physical conditions in their qnifll < 
way cooperate with **pure reason/* { 

The head is the acknowledged seat of mediated or secondary, of discursive and refleetinff { 
thought— the opposite of "central vision/' It is irenerally occupied by the multiplicity <rf 
thin^onthe circumference; is often bribed by base promptings, irets easily confused sod 
sometimes altogether prepossessed by the world of glitter and sham. In the heart (of 9oat$» j 
not in the mere physiolc^cal sense) we see not only the core of all physical, that is, unooniet- ' 
ous soul-life, but also, and primarily, the center and focus of the psychioo-spiritual life. It ' 
bears along all spiritual and ethical movements, all sentiments. And not only this emotional 
activity as caused by man himself pertains to it, but it represents moreover, the sphere wiiere 
finite life is stimulated by the infinite. 

With reference to the physico-psychical side Schubert and Beck pointed out years ago, : 
the necessity of considering the blood in conjunction with the nerves in explanation of pay- 
cholc^cal experiences. When this is done our statements will be acknowledged as more tiisn 
feasible. So much is certain, that,the dry, i. e. onesided psychology with its nerve-fluids not* 
withstanding, the heart does not cease to show ''cordial'' feelings, to believe, to love, and-te 
''break," is not simply a thing of poetry altho it is true even In this respect that **ib» 
heart speaks most when the lips move not." 

Here is the seat of conscience, independent of will,reason and sense-peroeptions,bat wiA 
its direct influences upon the circulation of the blood. Hence the heart is said to possess iai- 
mediate knowledge and certainty and is deemed the medium through which the Absoliili 
Good is represented, and its reality and presence announced. Here Is the form where tfitf 
right and the value of the Good is manifested and vindicated. 

Here the verdict of what is worthy is rendered, and the feeling of appreciation of theoBi 
thing necessary is preserved. Here intuition, divination, faith, vision, contrition and oonsola* 
tion stand connected with all those virtues which are the flavor of genuine religion, histori- 
cally known as the "fruits of the spirit." 

Here is to be located— not, however, in a spatial sense, since all that pertains to the spir- 
itual part of the mind lies above space and time— the deep-lying seat of "unrefleeted'* or sob- 
consciousness, the point of contact and intercourse with the allsurpassing and aUoompriäbv 
order of a higher world— and with the "underworld," too. 

Neither of these chief constituents of personal life should unduly preponderate 
over, or be cultivated at the expense of, the other, and ethical culture alone can tend 
to the happy mean. Whatever may be accepted or rejected of these statements, bo 
much is certain, that physiological psychology will not overthrow their truth in or- 
der to replace them by materialistic or agnostic dogmas. "Natural science (esp»* 
cially as far as it is materialistic) treats of the conditions of world conscioosiiefl. 
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hit if it seeks to forestall spiritual truths which stand equal to empiric facts, then,** 

ays Zoellner, "as is known to everybody today, it will not succeed" (not even with its Nat. loienoe 

tfesent apparatus of forty odd classified nerves, each under so much pressure per pSSn^^Mdn^ 

nch, we add)— 'in demonstrating pain and pleasure as the first principles of eon- o^iMiousnen. 

ciousness or of ethics." 

Xobody will succ^sfully object to these words of the great scientist. But neither Hist, «oienoe u 

lill we succeed in explaining the ** unrefiected " consciousness in a scientific and Mientifioau/ ^ 

inchallengeable manner. We simply wante<l to call the attention to the need of |^^^ ^"'^ 

«cognising and investigating such phenomena as deserve it We will spare our- oouaciousnen. 

lelves the effort to find the connections between them and to classify them, for rea- 

ions which will appear later on. suijjaetpartponed. 

Before leavingr »lis faacinatiiur mbjeot for the present, notwithstandlngr our incomplete ' * 

rleir of it, we can not refrain from pointing to the *' Anthropolc^e" of the *" youn^rer " Fichte. Flehte'* Anthropoiof y. 
k few thoughts sunTMted by this keen observer and clear thinker may be profitably added 
vhen this whole matter will receive more liirht, when we behold the fiirure of the first man. 

§ 38. Th^re exists a horrid magic art, through which uncultured hordes infiu- 
enee the animal world. Among them we find occult powers at work, which need not 
be, and have not been, acquired by studies in sorcery, but which have broken forth 
from the depths of ** unrefiected " consciousness. 

"In the performances of sorcery, spiritism, mesmerism« etc., the amount JJSJ^^IJ^'****'^ 
of demonstrated fraud is so great as to cast suspicion over the whole. In general 
there is a very strong presumption against any alleged fact which stands apart from 
the established order of life. The uttermost care must be taken in determining the 
bets before placing any faith in them; a certain lukewarmness is highly to be rec- ShSSSS^VSPisd; 
onmended." This advic« of Bordon Bowne is appropriate: but may not lukewarm- 
nesB in religious matters take umbrage and justify itself on the same grounds ? To 
onit the mention of these facts does not remove them from history. 

He insists upon the necessity that such psycholoirical phenomena and oooorrenees reoelvo 
their due share of observation and that they be subjected to the mostriffid examination as ^^f^^^^J^j^l'^ 
4« facts of hypnotism have been. Then things may be made plain and innocuous which their rMofnitton 
hentofore were pushed aside as uncanny mysteries and upon which, nevertheless, supersti- ^^**^^ °p<>^* 
tkmwas feedinflT* Those psycfaolo^cal phenomena have exerted decided influences in epochal 
«vents; and in general, their historical import has not received that attention which it 
Cumuli 

We keep in mind that they are to be designated as abnormal with reference to nan paMive under 
ue ordinary course of tlungs, as symptoms of an unhealthy condition under the p«ti«nt. 
power of which man is passive, is a patient I 

The effects of these powers, and the wily, mystifying and baffling manner in 
; ihieh they assert themselves, lead us to surmise an organ or a potentiality in the 
\ tttorci of man which in the normal state lies dormant. This ''rudimentary" and fae- facumm ^ 
iltitive organ, coming nearer to the surface in proportion of more or less debility of hama^n«»^^. '" 
Ihe nervous system, shows its susceptibility in the sphere of central vision as well as 
iftthat of reflex nerve action. 

It shows itself now at an occasion of a visionary flash, and then as an ecstatic Yi*i<»»nr fla«h. 

ftaq». The capability of perceiving such a flash or glance is perceptible in the Kc«tetic »tmp. 

iild«r and nearer forms of forebodings: it rises to the state of second sight, to the 

«8Uey of a trance, to mind-reading, and tp to the eccentricities of clairvoyant vis- 

taiB into immeasurable distances of space and time. Manifestations of this kind in« 

tote a faculty of central vision,a potentiality which everybody carries within him- 

The capability of the grasp touches, in spite of distances, other souls and bodies^ 
Its depth and by means which to us are sealed up. Of course we have a scientific T,top.th7 
lune for it : Telepathy. But what becomes of its diagnosis ? Surmise magnetism ? 
too elumsj; perhaps there is some power analogous to it at the bottom. Certain it is» 
ftftt it is there and at work. We can notice it in the way that people passing on the 
itnet will simultaneously turn and look at each other. Nobody will deny that such 
•npport exists, and has revealed itself by instantaneous monitions in cases of ex- 
tent peril between friends, notwithstanding the oceans between them. 

We were reminded of the rudimentary organs as analogous to what we suppose to be R^^im^i^^ ornaM la 
^Mraant capabilities of the inner life. Perhaps we may find more in them than mere illus- the «nimAi worid^ 
trstioBS. A whalers skeleton, they say, plainly shows excrescences in the place where the or- 

of locomotion crow on quadrupeds. The horse carries in its hoofs the crippled bones of 
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five toes. Such retarded grrowths we recoirnise as remnants of original adaptabiUticL If tki 
animals had relapsed from a hiirher state, then these undeveloped members would hmrt to te 
explained as checked grrowths, since the orgranism of the animal adapted itself to ctnlras- 
ments aiSd modes of life, where the member was not broayht into exercise and its grosth 
stopped. 

Or we notice on the other hand the hidden probabilities whieh eonld have obtained tUr 
full development only in a hiirher sphere, where the use of such incipient orcans will tend to 
their unfolding. The metamorphosis of the butterfly will serve most adequately in iUastm- 
iniBT this. From whatever side we look at this matter, we will a^ree that such physical pradi»' 
positions can not be understood from the present condition of the species sliowinf ssA 
rudimentary orjcans. Alone by comparison with, and in r e fere n ce to, other species ess it 
comprehend these peculiarities. 

We may consider them purposeless ; whilst in fact we have hidden organs betoi 
us which were not used, or will come to be used. Would it be unreasonable, tha,ti 
conjecture upon the presence of similar rudimentary faculties in man? In theeoa- 
bination of his nature we have observed aptitudes which we think to be intended ir 
use in another form of existence. Being not in use for the present, they are tttai 
out of his hands : at the proper occasion we expect to see them deyeloped, and to It 
restored for free use. 

They may indicate, too, how many potentialities, generally hidden from Tin; 
may have been in possession of the first man. We shall find some more facto ti 
strengthen such a supposition. 

Should this supposition be proven by other and palpable indieati(HQs, then tti 
first man stood like a king, having powers at his command which we can only gw 
at from what is left ; then he possessed within himself the pledges for a iiftkt 
ment short only of absolute perfection. And in this first man the theme of hlatoiT 
is enwrapped. History is but the development of the wealth of potentialities 
with the representative of mankind is endowed. In him are deposited in 
trated form the means with which history works. In him lie the contrasts or alt I 
thetical principles in an undifferentiated, promiscuous bundle of poesibUitiMirij 
dispositions which, after having been set free and applied, will mold individnil alj 
social life under tensions and equations. 

The opposites united in man run in the direction of two strongly antagmMiBJ 
principles which by their conflict stimulate and restrain each other. 

In the first place man, owing to the finiteness of personal life, finds himself a i^i 
pendent entity whidi once was not. but has become such. Hence finite man huU»] 
self not entirely in liis own power; he does not control Ms beginning and cannot p0^] 
etrate into the depths of liis own nature. Altho the first man doubtless did, j^obiliirj 
imoluntarily to some extent, apply the wealth of gifts in a manner of whieh we < 
have no experience. Notwitlistanding his relative perfection, there must hml 
incipient in him even the duality of consciousness. For he ever represented 
unity of the natural and the spiritual W(»rl(l, combining both in the form of liiBi 
tence, while not even the depths of his natural parts, consisting of an epitome of 
universe, were altogetlier comprehended with conscious intelligence. Man had 
learn to know the world and his relatitms to it by the use of his incipient 
which he thus liad to develop himself. What lie i)ossessed were gifts, bestowed 
him in such a manner as to render their application and elaboration his dntf. 
serve him as the outline of wliat he had to learn. Seine Gaben wurden seine li 

Next to tlie task of self culture, that is of developing and adjusting, balandnffi 
controlling tlie harmonious interacti(»ns of the faculties themselves in order tol 
him for tlie work appointed to him by tlie opixirtuiiitii« which the world afioidi 
was the improvement of his estate, the elevation of his world. 

This task, coneurri'nt with the first duty of keeping up the union betweoi^ 
and soul, consists in cultivating the natural world which, at his appearance, 
to develop. It became inan's duty to elevate nature to his own exalted state, to 
direct, and nile over its unceasing movements. In doing this, he was to begin 
his nearest environment- his own body in its tlien simplest relation. Nature's 
through him wore to be set free for his own benefit, just as the faculties of his 
mind wore to be set free, subject to the couditiim of their proper exercise at thfi 
paratus, and their engagement in due order. This is tlie part of obligation 
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him— to cnltilYate himself hy cnltivating nature. To he thus engaged is to his own ThU TOnditions 
Ivantage; his fortune is given entirely into his hands. In pursuance of this work Slteifeotua?**"^ 
8 own dispositions and potentialities are to be set free by way of selfdetermination, proffress, 
Qce the process of man's development can only be ethical. It can only prosper as it since only thus 
neurs with the plan of glorification and personal communication— in freedom and ^!^^^ man's 

Y^^ potentialitiei 

§39. Man's faculties are set free under condition of applying them in proper co- 

«ration, hence they become differentiated under the progressive division oL labor, Ex.rciM.ith. 

hereby all development is to proceed harmoniously. Especially his own gifts N»p"«*Mg 9 » n m 

-e to develop according to the "image" within himself and in concert with nature. 

>il, woe, and strife are not necessary for development under these conditions. Kec- 

sary is nothing but the voluntary, joyful concurrence with the Absolute Grood which 

igns supreme, and which has its representative in man for his own good, securing SwiE^lSJ^Md***'* 

3 own value and preserving man's dignity under all circumstances. The entire ere- SS^^Sf*"' **" 

ion is arranged to this end. Man from his own resources is to liberate the possibil- * ^' ^' ^»^ ii^ 230. 

les latent in things and in persons. He is to redeem the retarded life of nature, which iHffereiiti«ti(m »f man-« 

. xaeultiei ander dlvliIoD 

)came arrested life on his account, in order that this work of liberation should be- ^ ^»^' 
ime his task for his own advantage and progress; to deliver the life confined in 
atore so as to elevate it to his own level and lead it up with himself to spiritual ^ 

Mkh to d.llT«r wrn ll i M rtl 

erpetuity and reality. This is the ethical task and significance of true cnltnre. Man ^^•^ >>(• »wn 

) to keep himself ahead, abreast at least, in this line of advance, and to conduct all """ 

a harmony with himself, and himself in harmony with all, to the goal of a glorious 

nd complete transformation. This must be the procedure of civliisation, and nothing ^® ethical soaL 

bort of it. It is the method according to which history follows its course. 

The duality and consequent polarity of human nature was adapted to the normal S!lSJ?bii5Ito?totii. 
xerelBe of man's spiritual and natural obligations; the tension and duality were hbt^p'^t^te 
ntended to bring about a complete and happy union in perfect conformity with the '^'*^' 
R^ieme purpose— if it had not been for a certain great calamity. That it occurred Sif^JSt'tob«* 
VIS not, however, the fault of the necessary and beneficial polarity and duality. ¥a°'?<^ ^J^^ 
tat after the event had happened, advance not only stopped abruptly, it is even *" «a"ty« 
Hide almost impossible. Advance would have been rendered altogether impossible ^^^duSirt^ 
lad it not been for the polarity which keeps up its work in full force. SSSouii "*" 

For notwithstanding the calamity, nature and history kept their course, as de- 
iiuated in the first man once and forever. 

One more coincidence in the polarisation of human nature must not be lost 
^t of. It is an essential part of finite personal life to become effective under the »J^feÄJinr"' 
xtoity of the masculine and feminine principles, under the polarity of activity and ^^i;^ ^^* ^ ^ 
eeeptivity. "* 

As a potentiality at least, the tension of this polarity must have been latent in 
lie first man already, tho concealed and undifferentiated as yet. This principle of a 
eeoliar strain is growing the more intense, and is balanced the better, too, the more 
ore« are differentiated and come into play. We believe we have found the secret of 
iüs emulative principle expressed in both the reflecting and unreflected forms of 
Qosdousness. 

Thus alone the deep problems, high aspirations and sad failures in the lives of 
ittriduals and nations may be understood. Unless the occult powers pervading and 
litatiiig human life receive due consideration, history remains unintelligible. The pouritj of »etir» and « 
nsion caused by this duality of human nature as now pointed out, the polarity ^rildeiiSimLt 
ttuifesting itself between the active and passive tempers,eontinues even to predomi- bUtoAS« mMm tot 
ite through the entire course of history. It lies at the root of that all-pervading "^'* '***"**** 
od portentous strain between the oriental and occidental parts of humanity. It is 
Ht this strain which furnishes history most of its means and instrumentalities. 

Such is man, standing before us at the beginning of history as its prophesying 
^ore. He is not quite that ''embellished initial" of a medisBval manuscript, which ■•» i«Mp«rf^uid 
(tee's philosophy would make him. He is more natural and less perfect, and less 1^ imacmed. 
^histicated. It was not the ''strive for existence" in accord with the law of the 
nrivaiof the fittest, which forced him to assume his erect posture," as Dierks 
die a8 late as A.D. 1881. 
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On the contrary. It was his inner yalne, the incognito majesty of his spirit 
which exalted man; because this alone does not come from below. But how came 
this hieroglyphic figure to stand at the gate of history containing the theme of it and 
also the means for it in himself? And how does it correspond with all the dark de- 
signs substantiating themselves in the miseries of real life? These questions have 
scarcely been touched upon as yet. If it seemed as tho the deciphering of the hiero- 
Questions which ^^^^ should be evaded in this work as was done in others of its kind, then it is time 
caunot be solved to correct the impression. But we can not begin to answer these questions, until 
kncmiiSlllbas ^^ ^^^ ^^^ phenomena before us in all their bearings. In the phantom-like appear- 
becD gained. ance of the first man as he stands before our expectations, all contrasts aie com- 
pounded and equalised in the simple concurrence of motion, mere emotion in his 
case— because the tensions are all as yet un^ the regulating pendulum of t)ie God- 
consciousness pure and simple. 

It is only when man becomes aware that this is disturbed, when by the break of 

the order of duality connections are severed, when the contrasts become conflicts, and 

the natural strains alone have their sway; when the God-consciousness expires, as it 

the oonwiousuess Were, Under the prevailing symptoms of rupture, detachment, departure, dispersion, 

the^aii^sm^ be-' dissolution— that the sinking and precipitous descent begins to be conceivable— not 

comes complete until then. It is after man has lost the best part of his life, after the true and vital 

ottSeoonS!^ core of consciousness, namely love and peace have receded, that he, collectively as 

become ajp^rent. ^^^ ^g individually, becomes conscious of his selfhood, is concerned about, anden- 

ii! d! Cu*. 2.' gaged with, himself. Unless he becomes aware of these sad facts, he does not become 

Condition* of Mif. kuowu to hlmsclf. It is thus that man as a person or as a nation may find himself 

kaowiodg«: ^^ ^^ impoverished condition and feel his great losses; under the vicissitudes whid 

meut^<5^She1iad ^'^^ ^^^ *^® multiplicity, where unity ought to be maintained; which originate in 

ji.jrjjforr«utution of' quautltes slnklug by their own weight, where quality should preponderate. Amul- 

, tiplicity in conflict— this is the distress of consciousness with which new knowledge 

»^d^iitv^a "" ^^ is to begin, under which the mind is to be awakened. Not before this consciousnes» 

oo^ct ; ^'^ *" of sinking into the abyss of selfabandonment is recognised, can we begin to under- 

^ .... . 1,. K stand the first man. We are unable to realise the decadence with all its wretched* 

OoantltlM «inking by ^^ 

their own weight. uess; we aro too much disabled to endure a single glance into the chasm yawning be- 

Full recognition of twecu dcstluy aud reality; and if we could, our seeing would be of no avail, for we 

ra'i^^Tbie'wheTit would become completely terrorised, until the cause of the misery and the conse' 

SKS'iompM.'!'^ quences of the fall appear in their whole compass. 

140,41,6«, 10», 112, IIB. '**'*' f 

CH. YL THE GREAT CALAMITY AND THE CATASTROPHES. 

§ 40. The proofs adduced for the quality and high position of the ideal man (not* 
withstanding the questionable and unsatisfactory "achievements", that is, notwitb* 
standing the ideal which man would Improvise on the spur of his lamentiüble condir 
tion, his present reality) and the vouchers for the permanent significance of the flnt 
real man justifying our position: bring us face to face with the most vexatious of all 
problems. 
Bartianonoonflneditfo "lu the droamy existonco of uature-bouud, uucultured pooplo, the iiightside of 
of nature-boond people. J|^mJ^^ jifg (^j^j. unrefiocted consciousuess) constantly reaches up, or is extended inti> 

their day's work" (Bastian, Volks-und Menschenkunde, Berlin, 1888.) 

This is an important observation. For what is meant by ''dream-life?" In tha 
preceding chapter we had to utilise such proofs as are found in man's actual condi-. 
tion. In the realities of life surrounding us, we met something irrational whidi 
marred the understanding of the first man. Burdened with incomprehensibilitiee W0 
stand before the great question. 
preperAioo forthe Lookiug upou tho sum aud substance of the world's doings as unbiased as po»- 

•newer, which lies in or- o ^ * 

^o" bt^'iotto be " sible, we find to our dismay at every step what Schelling called ''das Nicht-sem-eolr 
«««j'j^j, 202. 204, 288. ^^T^^^" ^^^t whlch ought uot to be. Does that cause all this trouble? 

We have endeavored to show, how even in the so-called dead ^eoloirioal maas there ai* 
Imponderable forces interrelated and at work, and how they on their part are instrumentiil- 
to, and in all their movements cooperative with, the historic purpose. But this was sayioff TBtf 
little as reirards matter itself. We merely hinted at the idea that matter may be taken for 
substantiated power aud purpose, as compressed, arrested life, perhaps. This we did uodorth^ 
conviction that there is a life of a hiirher nature, the principles or elements of which intern^ 
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with that of the lower order in free motion^ lubstantiatinc themselves and oompleiBentinf 
each other in form of oppoeites, without limit and without conflict, We onljr refer to the 
**Monads'^of Leibuits in their blind confusion, despite their **pre-established harmony," altho 
fhey have been put up affain in array against our axiom of the invisible reality of the spiritual 
world. 

Whateyer theory is set up does not forbid us to see forces in what Is called matter, Matter not the 
whieh, (under the auspices of a thought, combining them in systematic and mutual ^"^^'^^ 
equation as complements to each other)— substantiated themselves and moved in 
perfect equilibrium and serenity. Hence we can not charge either force or its sub- 
stance with being the cause of the troubles under discussion. 

It was from some other cause that the gladsome and harmonious immanency of immnmey of thoogbt 
thought, or of life, or force in matter became severed. The intimate relation sustain- <>" bLi^nJ* 
ed a rupture, it broke into separable relations. Force-substance realised the possibi- 
lity of standing outside of, and opposite to each other. Elements became loosened, ^j^"" »»«»bordin»!« «» 
detached themselves, asserted independence, and pushed on in setting up separate re- 
iati<ms of existence of their own. 

This insubordinate attitude of the forces in nature is due to the unbridled propen- The rend 
sitieB and distorted inclinations and dissipated appetites of the human soul, so impo- humanuni 
tent and yet so arrogant For the human soul is the focus of all principles and extends through 
forces and elements in the life of nature. Hence the loss of equilibrium in the human ^^ ^^^ 
80q1 must of necessity affect all natural life. 

Many speculatists have tried to describe nature as thoroughly purposive in all 
its formatioift. Doubts about it were taken for ignorance. Never can we be convino- "^^i«^ <>» ^^ •««(»«»« >> 

^ Dot thoroof hly 

edthat all the destruction going on in nature and history is necessary for any Ftn|<»iv«. 
natural or moral purpose. 

If bilUons of tender and harmless molluscs are thrown by a single wave upon the hot 
Mods to perish, it will always be difficult to establish any purpose in their death. Likewise wiU 
Hbeinvainto redaoe the sensations of abhorrence or disirust, caused by monstrosities or 
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Banseous ol^eots, to the variety of taste or to the lack of information, as to their necessity for 

i purpose. And as it is in regard to nature, so it is with respect to nations. There too, tj^ie 

wute of forces is appallinir- How incomprehensible is the contrast between exertions and 

neoenes. With aU the impetuosity of propagation how few of the products are well qualified 

Veoimens and fit for the world. What swarms of people crowd some poor quarters of the eve^r idM of*^^ 

l^obe, whilst finer reirions are not appreciated by the few occupants. Beside the proportion- putpomdmi. 

•Oj narrow strip of the northern temperate zone, not many other parts of the globe-s surface 

wem adapted for raisin^r that superior quaUty of human beinfrs which is of value to the cul- 

tiiral life of the rest of the world. 

A feelingr of irloom seises one at reading of the uncouth peoples which roam over the 
dnary steppes, or swarm in the thickly settled portions of Asia. The wretchedness of hu. 
■nnity there is so disheartening as to make the value of man almost vanish. It is similar to 
t)ie awe oppressing the mind at the sight of the wild vegetation of swamps, or the barren 
aoootony of such vast tracts of **bad lands*' as those of the Dakotas. It bewilders us to behold 
tteh environments, because we can not comprehend why there is so much of the distressing 
and the crude around us, ever reproducing itself so rapidly, whilst the good and that which is 
■oUe is augmenting so slowly. There seems no system nor even picturesqueness in such 



dwary vastnesses which defy any id^ of plan or purpose. And besides, such views fill us with S^^JhoTth? "*"*' 
I >ioom because there is something within ourselves which inadvertently finds the inner con- ^proMhfui tighln« of 
! ditioQ of the mind reflected in nature. Our gloomy moods are generaUy the echo of self re- * *''** 
I proaeh which nature calls forth by its physical analogies. 

I In addition to the sighs of the creature audible in natube inexplicable and occult phe- 

' nomena have to be considered of which histoby speaks, in order to understand the melau- 
I flkdy mood of the mind. The Greeks and Romans —notwithstanding their natural hilarity, q^ ,. 
' tliflir bravery and their frivolous attitude to their religion— felt a chill of horror in the imag- phenomena. 

fatty presence of embuses and lamiae at the mysteries of Thessallan, Colchian, and Assyrian cÄsonx's predietiAn. 

IMl arts. Equally stultified by a ghastly dismay was that illustrious company of Paris in 

1^ those scurrilous merry-makers assembled with Malesherbes, Condorcet, Bailly, 

^nunmont— La Harpe, etc., to whom Casotte predicted their fate of 1793. 

The witchcraft of the Middle Ages, of which Soldeu gives full report in his History, de- 

■MMMbtites the terrors of old pagan rites and their continuance under cover of Christian cul- 

^*^f^ Hidden depths of sinister and powerful inflences are opening and give vent to an over- Moni «UrimMi: OrgiM 

'owof abominations. The combination of lust and bloodthirst is inexplicable from any or- *>^ ''mjn^riM"; witeh- 
; «rof things or other natural sources. The orgiastic revelries of the Mylitta cult, the frantic 

^Maties of Shamanism among the Jacutes is more than unnatural. When they become *^ mer- 
' IMeh,'* Wundt classifies them with the hypnotised. But what is Hypnotism? The Hametsi- Hvnnotism 

im of Vancouver in their mad dances tear pieces out of the bodies of the spectators with Ba«tuui, Wwi»! 1 5i. 
tbeir teeth, presenting, according to Jacobson and Bastian, ** the most horrible spectacle im- 
mlsAble.'' Bishop Zumarraga computed the number of human sacrifices among the Astecs 
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at about twenty thousand annually, liontesuma, it seems, set a horrible example. In his 
city of Tlasoala alone 800 victims were actually butchered at one particular feast every year. 
Waits has ascertained that the dedicatory ceremonies of the main temple at Tenoohtitlon re- 
quired 34,000 victims. In the court-yard of the Mexican temple stood a pyramid of 138,000 hu- 
man skulls, accordinc: to Prescott. 

Withal that the " Bad ^ has scarcely been mentioned as yet. 
How are these mysterious phenomena of the dark sides of life to be accounted 
for? Facts challenge thought which defy explanation from natural grounds. 

According to Droysen the ''excretions " of the Bad are to be expected as natural 
consequences of civilisation. He takes the Bad, like Schiller, poeticaUy ; as the un- 
ayoidable appendage of the finite mind ; as the ''shadow of the mind's transciency, 
indispensable for the appearance of the Good,'' as that which by virtue of the nature 
of things is destined to annihilate itself and to disappear. 

Whenever artificial refinement is taken for civilisation, so that under this self- 
delusion of a period with high literary culture, perhaps, social abnormities are palli- 
ated until the smooth surface bursts, 4t will always be found to have concealed a 
more than brutal, an infernal depravity. And this, we claim, is really on the in- 
crease, rather than showing a tendency to diminish. 

Inspecting even the praiseworthy institutions of modern humanitarianism, aU the dif- 
ferent asylums, or the loniBT chain of prisons fiUed with fallen men in numbers inoreasinff, wt 
find somethiniT more than simply delinquencies of human nature: or when looking overall 
the misery which these houses contain, besides that which they do not contain and which ia 
most cases is self inflicted, we find somethiuir worse than the mere reverse si^ or the foil of 
the Good. In the face of all these dreadful« dismal phenomena, does it stiU seem harsh to go 
to the bottom of the matter and caU the deficiency by its riirht name? Or are those men to 
blame and to be iribed, who in their way counteract the dark powers which wiU not dlsaiqMsr 
of their own accord? Are we to be rebuked if we find somethingr infernal working under- 
neath history, which we denounce and hate, and with which, because of the havoc wroocfat bf . 
it, to compromise in any form we indignantly decUne? 

The single true phase of such philosophy as that of Droysen is the fact that tlie 
Bad lives by its opposition to the Good. The Bad is something which is ever ready to 
annihilate anything else in order to save itself. It tries at least to maintain itself by 
blackening what is noble, if it can imitate it no longer; or by palliating its ownob- 
noxiousness in order to Justify its clamor for tolerance. It is the practice of those 
who countenance the Bad, to calumniate the Good under the hypocritical gaib o( 
moral indignation or intellectual seriousness: it is the strategy of the Bad thus to 
mystify the unwary and inexperienced, and to intimidate and scoff at those whowOl 
not make "allowances" for it. There is always that shrewdness connected with Vb» 
Bad, which calls superstitious what is really good and sacred, and calls those hypo- 
crites who combat it. Thus the lie is the pliable instrument of the Bad, made strong by 
intermixing some truth so as to assume to itself the appearance of the Good. The Bad 
lives by sapping out the Good, acting as tho it were not in opposition to, but in uni- 
son and sympathy with it. Now when we recognise that the Bad is a parasite, which 
maintains itself at the expense of the Good by sapping, falsifying, mystifying, calum- 
niating and denying the Good— then we acknowledge the reality and heterogeneity of 
both principles. In other words the Bad thereby proves what it intends to deny, 
namely, its own existence and at the same time the reality and life of its opposite 
and superior. 

Let us summarise. From Plato to Schleiermacher it has been taught that tbe 
Bad was something which had no reality, a nonentity: or something which is merely 
not good as yet. It was regarded as something which would disappear as soon as t 
new form of culture, other than the Christian, were once established» as SodaliflD 
makes its adherents believe. 

If this were the case the Bad would be innocent enough to be left alone, and allowanoci 
miffht be made for it. Then it would be wise and convenient indeed, to become reconciled to 
the Bad. Then the partisan of the Bad migrhtbe excused without the askingr; he would be jiw 
SITbH? '°*^'*^' light of tified in following his own inclinations, under the pretense that such was his religion; tod 

the Christian moralist would be the most contemptible fanatic ; Christianity, in fact, would be 
superfluous ; to provoke the revenire of the Bad would not only be folly, but a downright rift' 
and thus, they claim, all the depths of which we speak would be shut up. The energy of tbe 
Bad would then be only ima^nary, a theoretical nuisance: it would lose its terror by tihA 
spreadiniT of intelliirence; iUumininff progress and progressive prosperity would bethi 
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natural result. It was a French philosopher who was allowed to expound this philosophy be- 
fore Frederic the Great. ^*01d Frits *' merely answered: **Tou do not know the 'canaille/* 
and the philosophy of the advocates of the Bad soon after was realised in a place near Ver- 
sailles with a yenffeance. Airain it revives under the fosterincr care of such as overestimate 
popularity and who certainly must have an interest in coverinir up rather than unmasking 
the Bad, or of such as utilise it by dishing it out in spicy and sensational recuiing matter. To 
all such sophistry we simply give the lie. 

Others argue that the Bad originates in the finiteness or sensuality of the human mohm to man's 

••nsuoiu, or to on 

being as such. Then it would have to be considered as something essentially neces- fl^^i»« &»t«r6. 
sary for every individual being, because everything continues to be finite. Or should 
the Bad be identical with the sensual appetites? It then would be as necessary as in 
the other case, since man continues to be a corporeal being. Under both of these 
suppositions the Bad would have to be recognised as a necessary momentum in the 
order of the physical and ethical cosmos. It would have to be explained as a means 
designed for the good purpose ; as the principle by which forces, through opposition, 
are to be incited to higher development, that is, it would have to be thought identical toth?^?^^^£^ 
with the great natural polarity, and would be " THE " motive, the corresponding pole 
of the GoodI But the polar tension necessary to realise progress is not thinkable as Th« B«dDotto b« 
something contradictory or refractory. The stigmatic mark of the Bad is not sim- pTytii^poi^iti«;* 
ply a derogatory negation ; neither does the concept of the sensuous or of the finite 
indicate anything bad on account of its limitation. In contrast to finiteness it is one 
of the chief characteristics of the Bad that it maintains the most stubborn persist- 
ence. It ever tends to detriment, destruction, annihilation. It never " does any j^ ^^^ ^y^^ ^^^j . 
good.^ Hence we repudiate the schemes which dare to render the Bad the mere re- which the Gk>od 
Terse side of the Good, or the foil which is to give the Good its brilliancy. We de- brim«ät'*^ 
Bounce the allegory which is to represent the Bad as merely the shadow of the paint- 
ing, necessary for making the figures appear plastic ; for if the painting of history, ?^*by waf^Mn^l!! 
that is to say, its true reality, would depend upon the Bad, then this would have to be f^^^^^^^. 
taken for the j>lastic principle of personality also. Then the monstrosities and cari- 
catures, in their particular instances, would have to be adopted as the good products 
e( the Bad, to which the normal formations were owing their significance. Abnorm- 
itioB would be prerequisites of history, and essential premises for its explanation. 

Leibnits made use of aU that shadow-philosophy, absurd as it seems, in the construction 
of Ids ''best of aU the worlds.'* He needed that mixture to a degree almost of identifying m»*d^f^li'ou^d^ 
tlM Good with the Bad, insomuch as the discords are needed in the composition of musical thadow theory, 
«dors— as much as Bothe needed it for the definition of moraUty. 

It is odd, when after all, one becomes almost persuaded even by Schopenhauer, that the 
Bad Is founded in the order of yonder world, just as ScheUing made it ascend from the ob- ^S^.^ ^* ^^ ^ ^* 
More chasm which yawns in the nature of the deity ! Soiclu««, ScaonraAvas 

§ 41. The Bad Is now acknowledged as that which detached itself from universal 
oiüer and which, in opposition to it, hides and seeks to maintain itself. Despite its 
nbterfuges it stands convicted as something very real. It is unmasked as a power 
which unfolds itself and had no need of being especially revealed because it reveals, 
or rather betrays, itself in the sphere of personal life, and in the form o^ evils throws 
its shadows also upon nature. Its shadows are darkest lo that portioo of natore and of 
Uiltry which is nearest to its iifht and crown.. It is a power which presses so hard upon 
WDsdousness, and which leaves traces upon it and all pertaining to it so deep, that it [^^^t^^J*^^^^' 
can not be laughed or sung away, nor stifled by ignoring it 

That ''anxious suspense resulting from the Bad, Lotze observes, is rendered the 
iBore distinct, the more the consciousness disowns guilt under excuse of natural de- 
fldeneies. Denial oppresses so much the worse, because man becomes the more vivid- 
ly conscious that the excuse is not true, since mere deficiency can be overcome ^'Anxious ^ 
through the superiority of the mental part by education and self culture, whilst guilt l^S^""^' 
iod fear can only be taken away by a higher liberation of the mind". This emanci- 
pation will have to proceed in accord with the truth, and on the strength of the 
ipirit's reaction against the suspense by ceasing to submit to selfdeception, by ceas- ^^te fcT^^?^ 
ingto identify wickedness with weakness, and by earnestly seeking that which sets ^^u^but <mij 
eoDseiousness at peace. Thus the proper discrimination is formulated which must be ^l^y'^ühe^ur«^ 
made between natural deficiencies and the tendencies of pseudo-culture. InSXir^*" *"* 

It is chiefly through the latter that the power of the Bad endeavors, and at great lengths 
to maintain itself by establishing subterfuges of its being necessary, or convenient. 
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or indifferent, or insiffnifleant : if it does not even with an affeetod DAhcto inolst npoB lis oifl- 
Ky. But the lie is nailed fast tho it ever more ti^rhtly encoils the very person who seeki ih» 
false excuse, or who tries to shift the fault upon something or somebcKly else, or who vodl 
screen himself behind iirnorance. Such attempts onb* betray the culprit's eonsriousMsirf 
the fact, that the guilt becomes the dearer to him the more he dodges the inner reproach, or 
rejects the verdict which holds him responsible for his clinffinc to the Bad. 

Innocence or excusable iirnorance become the more distincuishabie from rnilt. andm 
fuse to be mixed up with it. or to serve as screens, the more emphatically the denial of ih» 
wrongr manifests its wickedness. 

If now an '^emancipated mind", which describes conscience as a coward, wooM 
call that 'anxious suspense" of Lotze imaginary, or«« thing with which soperstiti« 
ignorance alone troubles itself —then the questions arise: lIVlio or what is it,tlMK 
coerces consciousness to institute an inspectirm of those misgivings? ^liat is it tint» 
in spite of philosophical selfabsolution, conducts an objective, undaanted, inyestigiK 
tion? ^lio is that incorruptible prosecuting attorney, whose tmthful eTideom 
avails with the culprit to own his guilt ? Tliat anxious suspense, this despondencj rf 
the mind, can not for ever be tyrannised by simulated courage of dissembling kuDV- 
nothingism. It is such a counterforce as seems to affect man antag(»nisticaIlT, 
whilst ultimately it only manifests the right of the Good to reclaim man for partici- 
pating in the enjoyment of its reality. 

^lienever this witness of the Good reappears from the realm of nmvfiected en- 
Bciousness to testify against the Bad, it stirs up dreaming sonls to such avakn- 
ings, that as empiric facts millions of bloody sacrifices are made in answer to dv 
crying demands of expiation! 

If Droysen's assertion were correct that with cultural rearrangement, or Buckle's, tkl 
with proper food, the bad would disappear from history, then we would have to lay aside tks 
Good as the standard rule for measuriufc historic value: and as with the Good, so it wooMks 
with the riifht and the beautiful, both implied therein. If these are really ideal and not ncn 
PH YSiCAii qualities, then the Bad, too, must be referred to the department of if obal concern, 
where it is to help us. by the comparison of the contrast, to define the boundaries of morslitr* 
This was the true element, and most probably the meauinirin Bothe's exposition of tiks M 
as something moral. 

Into whatever fashion humanity may develop, never will it come to pass, that a 
tendency will gain the victory, which would despoil those moral qualities of dM 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful of their ideal contents. 

Materialism in this as in every other respect, signifies no more than an intervn- 
ing episode, recurring in order to remind the human mind of the difflcaity of ap- 
proaching its ideals. Never can materialism for any length of time diseouiage tb$ 
mind in its aspirations toward realising them. Ill-tempered about the düBen^j» 
man may for a time become so exasperated as to undertake the destmcticm of the» 
ideals. But soon he sobers down again, and in turn begins anew to reconstroet tiw 
fabric of the ideal world, the image of which Im profoundly imprinted into his entire 
being. After each of such general sniash-ups he searches for a broader, deeper and 
more solid f(»undation, and f(»r less destructible material to complete the ediflee d 
social welfare, and to secure its future safoty. Tlie structure becomes more firmly 
joined together in pr()iK)rti()n as tlie ideals of moral excellency are more genenDj 
appreciated and taken hold of, and as the ever threatening dangers become known tte 

better. 

The Bad is to be apprehended as more than the not-yet-beingof theGood; asmo» 
than a shadow; as more than a discord; as worse than a deficiency. It is more thint 
"negative principle.'* It is a positive reality. The Bad Is a win. 

And it is an act of the will, a manifestation of its freedom, if one hasthecming^ 
of his conviction, n(»t to shield this arbitrariness of the will by frivolously mis««- 
struing the reality or sublimating tlie essence of the Bad. Of course, ittaki*» 
strength greater than tho headstrong pervors(»ness of the human empiric will to 
unmask the Bad and to face it. instead of yielding to, or compromising with it 

Etliical conduct can not be based upon intellectualism; it must be based npA 
the will. 

The Good, on the other hand, can not be reduced to a fortuitous coincidence d 
happy circunistani'os at tlie beginning, and to subsequent hereditary transmisnoD* 
This would amount to no more than an external correctness without any per- 
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MNoal merit Morality pnt on from the outside is but a caricature of the "mos" of 
llie Romans which even they conceiyed as containing an inner motive. Morality as 
^ell as its opposite has its source and seat in the innermost depths of personal nature !l^f hKV?T% 
ki a pristine will. It can only be determined upon by a converted, that is by a freed ^^^ ^« ii<»^- 
will: and its contents, the Oood, can only be maintained and preserved by resisting and 
• c— qncrini the Bad. 

The perverse wUl betrays itself by the unwUliiiffness to en^affe in this combat. It is 
prone to do the Bad, or at least to secretly adhere to it, to sympathise with it, or to negotiate 
-with it, that is, to try the realisation of the lie. The explanation of its origin and the de- ^^^^Sl^^X^ 
■K>iistration of its maUcious intent must be postponed, until we have found the actual confir- 
; *auUion of that, which at the present stase of the investigation could only be conjectured. We ^.^^.^ ^ 
\ aaasit first gather up the facts issuing from the bad wiU. In the mean time each may look wif!ni?b!?MMtpimed. 
'; within himself for the proofs of our presumed axiom concerning the wiU and its entangle- * ^^' i^i^o. ns. 

SMnt with the Bad. 

From what has been demonstrated so far, we stand, to all appearances, before a 

great depression, before a deplorable descension, a steep incline— ^fore a veritable 
alnk. 

Of the proclivity toward moral baseness, which pervades the combination of hu- 
BiEn nature, abundant proof is extant ; the deterioration of the whole world of na- 
tions depicts the depravity of human nature sadly enough. The entanglement of 
the evils with the bad ever manifests itself in one way or 'another. We hear com- 
plaints about it as of a conflict, a discord, a turbulence, a passion affecting all hu- essentially 
■lan relation at every stage of culture and in every age. But the complaints also humim nature. 
divulge the truth that the Bad is alien to human nature, that it belongs not to its * ^^' '^'^^ 

type. 

Somewhere, at some time, a rupture must have happened that caused a general orignikted m th« 
iq^tting, a complete ruination. There alone can we seek for the origin of all the J!ffi5'ÜSiiS"*" 
dilemmas encumbering our problem. Only from such an occasion is it possible to ' %i\^ 

derive the disfigurement of all ideals, to account for the perversion of all blessings 
destined for man, and to explain that incessant detachment and estrangement which 
tends to utter dissoluteness. So humiliating is this degradation that, a few serious 
thinkers excepted, men would not even touch upon this open sore of humanity. seifknowitdce imiM». 

•ibi« untU tin I* fullv 

How this sinking could have conunenced, and why it should have occurred in the spirit- known and ooafMMd. 
sphere of existence, from whence we become conscious of it in the feeling of guilt, has ' ^' ^' ^*' ^' '^' {ü* 

previously aUuded to and will be ascertained more explicitly further on, when profound 
vrifknowledge shall have been rendered possible. 

Schelling, with reference to this problem and with deep insight came to the conclusion 
that ** the human race could not as yet have left the stage of its nearest family or tribal rela- Raptar« ocoiitmI prior 
tlons prior to the exceedingly more developed national relations, when it underwmit that ^lu!>nd[^J!^Stou! 
cri^js." It was a break so portentoust and there ensued changes so thorough-going, that we Sniiujm. 
«an place the disaster nowhere else but at that point of the consciousness from whence all the 
fieolties emanate as their common focus. The reason for this statement we derive from 
tbm fact that the differences of nations cannot be thought of without different languages; 
and language is something spiritual. 

A confusion of languages cannot be thought of unless considered as an internal ^ »>• •p>>«'* ^ 
efent ; hence a distraction of consciousness must be acknowledged as preceding the ^y *^* toncu«. 
Weak of human unity, the fractured condition of the race. What preceded the es- 
tnuigement of the human family and its separation must have been a violent upset- 
ting of the fundamental parts and vital principles of which human nature consists, ^f^^^^e^^nfu- 

A historical catastrophe must have occurred; a manifestation of preternatural «io" of language, 
depravity. A rebellion, a scandal, a crime must have been the cause of the shock ^ , ^ ^ 

_. . " , »-*• ,,,«, Conicloiun««« d«ranf«d 

Which deranged consciousness to its very foundations, and benumbed the feelings to ^^* '"TXn^ "" 

tiMir very core, to that center which was to maintain the union of mankind. Tlie 

qyiritual relationship was torn asunder. The 6o<l-conBciousness left after the first Spiritual reU- 

fwat calamity must have been utterly corrupt ere the sense of shame could iJJJlfder. "^"^ 

bare become lost so far as not to be able any longer to restrain man from the base 

deed, and ere the feeling of guilt could thus have been trifled with. No other but this 

hypothesis explains the situation. After tearing up happy relations and falling 

avray from a glorious destiny, departure after departure was taken. Man fell back ^^ 

under the law of inferior nature where detachment is the order. Faint recollections of uess StSSy*"** 

A lost state of blinfulness, and faint conceptions of a glorious destiuy, now receded corrupted. 

into a dim distance« This the fugitives took along with them, together with a few 
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symbolic ordinances as old and sacred but fading f amily-heirlooma. Entirely miscoD- 
ceinng their original destiny, they pursued the goal of bleasedneas in a wrong dim- 
tion. At their birth the nations started down the steep incline. The sphere ttf 
sinking expanded, the falling away into deeper demoralisation accelerated at then» 
of geometrical progression. 

Since for good reasons we made the fractured portions of humanity analogouto 
geological strata and conglomerates, we are justifie<l to suppose the cause at bonoa 
of that sunken condition as being analogous to a previous eruptioiL 

Duriner the last thirty years the idea of ja downward tendency of rellcioiu eocnItiMik 
instead of evolviniBT Monotheism from Fetishism, has evidently trained irroand. Since Bursoil 
recommended to fall back upon the old way of explaining heathenism (in the Bevne da dm 
moudes, 1W4), many have found it passable. Ebrard's demonstration of the truth of relifio« 
deirradation from oriirinal purity iltTiA) stands unchallenged, despite M. HueUer*« «ttenqitlD 
theoloirise upon the *'Oriffin of Relifrion.** 

Bruflrsch some years airo established oriirinal Monotheism from JBcTPtolosy : and sab» 
quently v. lAUS^egg brought out theoriiriual Monotheism of the Chinese. We hardly need Htm 
to the history of the Church in the fourth century as the most strikiuir example of the qnidk 
deformation of reli^on pure and simple. And another instance of later date has been avctni 
by Cushinff. His investigation warrants the supposition thatthe Zuni- Indians, ahowinfftnoi 
of Monotheism, are descendants of that hicrhly cultured Toltec-Asteoian nation whidb nsedn 
rule from Chile to the Salt Lake regions. Prescott already was of the opinion that their hoHS 
sacrifices commenced not earlier than about two centuries before the oonqueat of Mexiso. ft 
is now established as a fact, that previous to this period the Mexicans offered flowenu Tit 
fact of original Monotheism miffht be corroborated by hundreds of weighty qnotatioiis fail 
the time draws near when any such defence of our axiom wiU be antiquated- 
Savagery was not the pristine state of the human family. Quite the eontruyii 
true. "It is," so we say with W. v. Humboldt, **ihe state of a fast eztingoiaidii 
society, resulting from a disastrous subversion of things in generaL This must han 
been preceded by a deplorable catastrophe which broke up the race and caused it to 
weaken and to wander." 

In what way could this portentous and ruinous accident, preceding the disula; 
have been virrought? 

§ 42. Primitive God-consciousness must have been the same in every perao^ 
uniting them all. It was a unit in itself, paramount to the unit of the ürstma 
whom we consider as the common root of the rac« because of its conunon (xod-eonsd- 
ousness. It must have consisted in a deep immediate cognition, a vision-like aii 
pure conception of God, and it was a gift. 

In primitive Monotheism (Ur-Monotheismus) which the Germans deem estahHifcd 
throuirh archeeoloffy, comparative philoloiry« and the philosophy of reli^ons, man foondhiB- 
self enwrapped, as it were, in the enjoyment of the tasks enjoined upon him tocether «ilk 
these irifts. That form of consciousneiw must of necessity vanish Uke a aun-set as aoca si 
man's central vision is chauired to diiferent views, to relative blindness. Darkenioa li tks 
sicrht of the would-be-God, when for the first time he observes his condition and finds blissrif 
much like an animul, creeping out of sifirht. Sequent to doubt and disobedience his eofdisUCf 
to his partner, part of himself, turns to brutality, IxHsause of his beins held responsibls for 
what is going on in the family. And with the suavity of family affections his whole exiUmn 
becomes disruptured. 

Of the primitive God-consciousness, every man carries a remnant within himsdl 
as his conscience, as the |N)int of connectitm where union may be re-establiahed. B 
is personal, but it holds equal sway over all, because it partakes of the nature of the 
spiritual world whose character we found to consist in formal unity under matoial 
diversity, that is, personal multiplicity. This great preservative gift remained with 
man throughout all the vicissitudes of his progressing degeneracy. When mankind 
entered into the divt'rse and complicated relations multiplying with the descendiif 
stages of worldly life, world-consciousness began to compress the remnant of 
God-consci()usu<'S8 to the hardness and stuntedness of a ''rudimentary organ." 

Yet that weak remnant, (m the strength of its (belonging to the realm of indiamlidnr 
lity, proves ever strong enough to take care of man's interest which he neglected. K 
tluis remains his reminder (die Kr-inue-rung), tlie witness of original and onivemi 
revelation, and s]i(»ws to him in the darkness the way back to clearer God-conseioo»* 
ness. One remembrance after another reviving, a cognition of reconeiliatioo 
brightens up, until by way of intensifying religiousness (Ver-inne-rong) the mind is 
gradually led to return from the manifold to the One. 



ILA.Gh.VL§42. selfmade BEUGIONS— attempts at selfbalyation. lOB 

In .God-eonsoiougnesB, what there Is left of it, the unity of mankind is warranted. Even 
tiie weak remnant of it prompts man to return from diversion upon the periphery toward the , 
•enter, so that instead of losinir himself into the manifold, the reunion with the One, conse- 
quently with all men, may be established. 

Herein the history of the religrions of mankind consists, provided our proposition is cor- 
veet— which we still hold to be hypothetical— that the *'I Am" is. 

In order to fully appreciate the reconstructive efforts as prompted by conscience, 
ire must enlarge somewhat on the consequences of the apostasy. The communion 
with the center of the divine coherency being rent asunder, affects not only man's inner 
nature: For from him as the apex of nature, the disrupture extends to all that exter- 
nally belongs to him. Nature, in keeping its true course, seems to revolt against 
lüm, because it does not, on account of man's eccentricity, cease to revolve around its 
jgreat center, the Creator. Man, appointed to be the lord of nature, becomes its de- 
pendent and serf. Rebellion is retaliated by rebellion. It is now felt tobe a great loss what is left of 
what a great lie had promised to be a great gain. Man is now conscious of being left original God- 
to his own self, of being deprived of his contentment (the root of which word means alone warrants 
no hold together") deprived of harmony within himself and ot communication with Jhl hSiSiS^rSL 
the deity. This deprivation as now held forth to consciousness proves the most mor- 
tifying of all its loneliness and its losses. Man feels himself lost in an oppressive Contentments ^ ^ 
silence, in solitude with that still small voice for his nearest companion, which now rj^^ loeses. 
is going to take care of him in a peculiar way; he finds himself alone under the pangs 
of self reproach for being at variance with his destiny. 

Henceforth man's selfconsciousness sustains gradual changes. The eye of 8«ifrepnMch. 
hmnanity, open for unity as long as it was not entirely abnormal, stares away into 
an empty distance as under an epileptic spasm. It opens to meet the multiplicity in 
conflict and to seek diversion therein, in order to pacify the mind. And the mind 
became absorbed, indeed, by the beautiful things of the realm of the secondary Good ; con»ciou«ieM diTertod 
man works hard for his momentary enjoyment, regardless of the unsatisfactory i& the multiplicity. 
IKleasures they yield ; he goes to the eccentricity of deifying these things. 

Thus Polytheism is created, wherein man instinctively attempts to make up for Deification of 
' godliness in his own ways. To make up for union lost, he will create a world-empire. §2Jindar **Good. 
To make up for lost dominion over nature and for his loss of possessing the world, he 
sets himself to either rule or ruin, and to gain the world in spite of Heaven, trying, poiyth^igm 
at the same time, to claim Heaven his own as a matter of right 

The main feature of telfauide relif ioo then becomes apparent :— the mixture of 

tme elements of the religious sense with phantastic outgrowths of a frightened imag- ^.r^<>^.^ 
illation and of superstitiops ignorance. ** ***"' 

Memories of a once blissful state are mingled with wrong aspirations to happi- 
the loss of which man tries to retrieve by satisfying sensual appetites and wild 

Ions. The sacred traditions, rites and symbols, recognised as the old family- The famiiy- 
lieirloom altho their meaning being lost, are mixed in with those "different views" i»eirioom: 
which perceive God as being in bad humor and needing to be made good, 'to which relig- Su^'""^ l*S'if^id« 
Icm seems to be all wrong and man all right ; on strength of which man attempts to »Hcion 
Justify and to save himself by blaming something else with being at fault. instrumental in 

Such is the history of heathendom, ancient and modern. •^^'^^''Ti'S^i? u. 

Man, stunned by the fall, wanders as in a daze into exile. Selfconsciousness sue- Heathendom ancient 
eombs to worldliness and man becomes bewildered like a sheep lost in a desert. «nd modem 

Belifious mixture. 

Gnosticism of old witnesses how the various forms of idolatry were intermixed 
by minds, which had allowed themselves to become inveigled and put in the fetters pluSeUm. §54. 
of eamal propensities from which they were now trying to extricate themselves. The 
result was a compound of polytheistic naturalism and Pantheism. 

Of the precipitate of a sunken consciousness; of the diversion of the mind'into ex- .u«^ »itSUn JSiy- ^ 
temals; of the departure from the center of life toward the indistinct and hazy peri- *'""*" "" 
phery; of inner estrangement followed by exterior dissolution and dismemberment, aHem^tt**^' 
diflBipation and derangement; Pantheism, even in the garb of its aristocratic and dis- restonuK the lost 
eembling indifference, will ever be the refined sublimate and final product. 

Pantheism, always in keeping with its precedents, is to be defined as the ever re- iJJaJjptti^'^'^ ^' 
iterated attempt to restore the lost union under tlie form of natural generalness, that reueraiuesa. 
is, in the sphere of '^material unity with mere formal diversity." 

This is the selfconfession of humanity before the bar of history as confided to its hSm^Uy\t\be 
most sacred records. bar of hutory. 
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§ 43. Our own life affords plentiful empirical evidence to prove tlie troth of ov 
inferential judgment From the earliest awakenings of our own eonsdoosDeaB- 
hedged in by juvenile trustfulness, and enchanted by continual surprise and ama»- 
ment —as soon as the incipient intellect is set free and thought becomes intendfled, 
we may observe a posteriori how we ourselves take the downward course, and howm 
follow the centrifugal tendency in pn^portion to our conscioiisnefls becoming distncl- 
ed by the multitude of outside impressions. With the increase of selfmade wnm^ 
and in spite of their gratification, dissatisfaction grows. The mind yearns for thiofi 
pleasing, for contentment, bliss and rest, ever striving after something better. Seel- 
ing the Good in the wrong direction, seeking happiness in outward circumstanci^ 
we find fault with the temporal and sensuous objects; tho being good in tbemwlm^ 
our disappointments are charged against them. Whilst man becomes aware d hit 
dependency upon the lower world, he begins to feel his relationship to the hi^a 
Yet he imagines the visible things nearer tohim, and they seem to him morenecentty. 
He tries to court the favor of his "good luck" and to cultivate more favorable eirca» 
stances. From creation he selects surrogates for the almost forgotten and distaü 
''higher being". lie allows himself to become inflated on account of ''his" gifts lai 
ceases to be thankful to the giver. He symbolises the qualities of created things lai 
then addresses his worship to the symbols. Devoting himself to the service of wlnl 
was intended to serve him as the ethical apparatus, he allows himself to become ok- 
ject to superstition. Stricken with paralysis, as it were, he is almost unable to m 
the apparatus, and becomes not only nature-boimd, but finds himself under the boid- 
age of str(»ng appetites, of wrong passions and of demoniac fears in addition. lUi 
then becomes frightened, moreover, by certain shadows arising from the unknowa 
depths of his dual, and now also dissolute, nature. Seeking in error, getting cn- 
f used, terrified by inimical powers, he attempts to conciliate or to bribe them. P(4^ 
theism thus runs out into demonolatry. And yet man's inner nature, tho entirely ont 
of joint, never ceases to reach out for something almve. Not knowing the meaning of 
all that haunts him on one side and entices him on the other, he is kept from sinking 
below the degree of recovery. 

Polytheism, embodying pantheistical misconceptions of the ideal in symbols and 
finally in idols, is to be underst<NMl in every case as that phase of the dilemma, wIm 
people,in their discomfltare dreaming and trembling, establiih idols involnntarily an centni il 
coherency, so as not to become lost entirely in the perpetuating and widening aee» 
sion« 

For they all have remembrances of original unity, of dominion over nature, o( 
the objective existence of the Supreme Go<mI, and of immortality. Guided as the, 
liuman mind is as yet by dim ideas and faint feelings of these truths, neoeesitj in- 
duces men to united efforts for selfprotectiou and dominion. 

It is in that stage of natural development that state-organisations are mistaken 
for the Supreme G(mm1, and the representative of the state is made the deity. FrnUIr 
vestiges of the religious sentiment and its erroneous apperceptions are objectivisid 
in sacrificial and funeral rites, in temple and tomb, in the capitol of the world-moo- 
archy. The gods are identified with the world in its multiplicity of phenomena, flnt 
with heavenly bodies, then with the generative forces, then with the destroetiTe 
powers below, with beasts and demons, with guilt objectivised, then with anceston 
and rulers, revered as deliverers with beasts in their escutcheons. 

Every act and event is brought into relation with the idols, whilst together wiA 
God-consciousness the cognition of personality is lost The traditi(mal and inherent 
truths are no longer understood; mutilated tliey are mixed in with a medley of dis- 
torted but personified Idiosyncrasies, as to exterior relations and inner promptings, pe^ 
sonified in lieu of the lost human personality. 

Thus the conglomerate mass of superstition even must serve, for the time being, 
as a means not to save, but to preser\e humanity from sinking below its nature and 
below the beasts. It must serve as a means of selfculture by which man is to ke^ 
himself above the line of irretrievable perdition, just as a shipwrecked person wiU 
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cling to a chance piece of timber. In or rather behind the idols the mind searches 
after the center of nnity which was lost with the Crod-conscionsness, becaose that loss 
is most acutely felt and least comprehensible or describable. 

The seYeranceof self-consciousness from Crod-conscionsness can only hare ensued 
from a deliberate act of the mind. After this rupture disintegration went on not only hm iTX depJ^S? 
in humanity as a whole, whereby the race crumbled to pieces, but also and primarily ™° Go<J-coMciouMw«. 
in the faculties of the individual mind. The ego became distracted. Wrong inclina- oricm of the e«iunitr 
tions and arbitrariness, fear and penrerseness turn into wild fancies, insubordinate ^^^^'^'^^'^^^^^^^'^^j 
appetites, passionate temper and utter dissipation. The blessings of life are turned 

into curses. The promises of luck and lusts tutn into the loss of energy, of dignity, 
of property, liberty and life. 

The calamity was at first not of a physical nor an intellectual nature— it was an ,. ^^^„ phy>ieu nor 

ethical apostasy. And the outward evils resulting were not bad in themselves. On jjj;;»^»"»* »<>«»-«> 

the contrary, they were turned to good purpose by inducing man to turn from his 

tendency toward the periphery of things and their diversion, and to return to the muhluff arenot 

cnrter of ratty. The lavra of nature, working in unison with the moral law and pur- ^ad ; ^^ve aa 

pose, inflict punishment in the way of educational discipline. The rupture could be measure«. 

brought to the recognition of man in no other way than by its consequences. The * *^' ^^ 

sadden, and steep, and general sinking, the collapse of his applied gifts and the 

heartrending distress of the soul, could at first be perceived in no other manner, 

bnt in the feelings. It was only afterward, that the rupture was perceived physically, 

in the miseries of privation and that it was conceived intellectually by reflecting upon 

the turmoil of national differences, sequent to the disturbances of social relations. 

CH. VII. THE MYTHOLOGICAL PROCESS. 

§ 44. The series of ascending improvements of consciousness, passing through JSlSd?" *^ "*^*^ 

mythological phases, as "evolution" was trying to demonstrate with reference to the 
coltiirea nations, does not exist. 

The spurious inferences, upon which the logics of Physiological Psychology at- 
tempted to build its conjectures, can not be generalised and explained by materialis- 
tie monism. (Comparative philosophy of religion, now investigating this matter, 
ünds it not so easy to construct God-consciousness from fetishism and base it upon 
«loud-pictures of poetry. The diverse strata forming the historic substructure must 

he unearthed, before the cardinal principles in the formation of consciousness can be 
RDdered intelligible. 

Soeh a procedure aa flllinff oat flraps by borrowing phUosophical premiBes, or by the ^^''l.'.^o^"^ 
■whanieal mode of Interpretation engAged in by tboset who put evolution in the place of the principiM alien to 
aanifettation of the spiritual world, can not cUiim that reooffnition which is irranted to em- '''^"'*^ •ei««». | u. 
Pirieal science. The natural mind, insistinir upon its liberty, acts, in the first place, not 
^■ply by way of accidents, not mechanically. Much less will sound reason persist in dis- 
^oserty, if it erroneously appropriated metaphysical ariruments for the sake of building a iT^tarai knowicd» 
^ouistent world- theory irrespective of theology. honett enough to 

Comparative mjrthology must consider three principles, says Adrian (in Bastian nseof^mcS^h^icmi 
«ndRanke, Archives of Anthropology, Oct^ 1891, page 260.) viz: the faculties and ^^t^p^bie'S!*''^^ 
endowments of the mind common to all men, and its propensities in general; the 
tnteeedent traditions; and the derivative intermixtures, interpolations, and interpre- 
^itioBs indiscriminately construed from both in subsequent times and nations. 

In the course of uninterrupted development and transmission of progress these 

linee of discrimination often vanish entirely, because of the chaotic state of blending 

idiosyncrasies. Hence it is in many cases very difficult to analyse the meanings of gj»^;,*'^' "{hwie.of 

Penoniflcations; for the derivation of traditional rites and symbolised ideas is not Mythoio^. 

Jjwayg so demonstrable as in Greek and Roman mythology. Golther even despaired ^"*"' °*"^"" 
«the disentanglement of ethnical and mythological compounds. 

It is clear, that Philosophy of History rendered its work as questionable as the 

I^&toral Philosophy of Hegelianism had become, when it built upon Schelling's 
premises of 'identity." 

By mythical reUgiousness commonly that phase of consciousness is understood, SJJrVU^SISnf* 

Id which all impressions of the natural life are as yet promiscuously flowing to- „JSiTi'SSSlSl!*** 

fether with the remnants of primeval intuitive God-consciousness. But such a 

Boddle, such an aggregate of disconnected ideas has not as yet been discovered in 

Ihe mythB of any nation. This lack has slipped the attention of investigators. 
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Stratification of 
differently lymbolised 
Ideu and traditions 
Tarioualy interpolated 
«nd modified. 



Wan generally iprong 
from religioua motives. 



Examples of 

perverted 

traditions. 

Further proof of the 
ealamlty will be 
adduced. 

% 41. 46, 107, 108, 110. 

Gksnesis of 

mytholoflrical 

reli^riousness. 



Bnlns of primitive 
rvrelation. 1 55. 



Pear of (hoeta. 
Shaman iim. 



Mixture of misconceived 
external tradition with 
inner remnanta of 
Ood-eonsclottsneas. 



Relifiotts cravings of 

the mind to be 
satisfied by acts, 
not ideas. 



Remnants of 
truth separable 
from 
superstitions. 

143,55. 



Discrepancies between 
life and thought call 
forth reflections upon 
them. 1 55. 



Superstitious 
acts 

of homage superseded 
by theories and 
symbolism. 



In esoterics religion is 
made the means to keep 
the masses in 
subjection . 



Religrio-historio 
memory awakens, 

rendering: 
nation» 
historical. § 1. 

All forms of life 
arrangred in 
conformity to 
the conception 
of the deity. 

I 42. 54, 71, 8«, etc. 



The fact is that national life in the stage of promiscuous or indefinite forms of 
religiousness always rested on distinct layers of different forms of religious consci- 
ousness according to differently symbolised ideas and variously interpolated or modi- 
fied traditions, which in turns strove for ascendency and shifted on^ above the other. 
The wars of those periods were generally caused by the religious eruptions sequwt 
to the inability to discriminate between or to harmonise conflicting ideas» in matters 
of tradition and symbolism whenever one layer broke through the other. The broken 
remnants, however, were hardly ever thrown away by either the conquerors or the 
conquered, notwithstanding the anomalies arising from their intermixture. 

They thus became still more antaiponistic, confused and perverted. For instance« what 
had been the deva, common to both the Sanskrit and Zend speaking people« became« after 
their estrangement^ the dews of the Iranians, and the dev-ils of our vernacular, whilst the 
Greeks utilized the word in Zeus, and the Latin nations in deus. 

That calamity, which befell the consciousness of union with God, we presupposed 
under condition of adducing prooL No other proposition will account for the subse- 
quent catastrophe, for the break of the unity of humanity in which the parts were 
flung to all directions. At this stage of clearing up the problem, this proposition 
also yields a preliminary account for the abyss into which, religiously in the flnit 
place, humanity fell at some historic moment 

As fractures and confounded elements of religious consciousness we recognised 
the psychological state of dissatisfaction with the secondary Good which was mis- 
taken for the Supreme Good, a dissatisfaction always accompanied by the desire for 
something better, of which conscience has the standard measure of value in charge. 

As the first historic result of the deranged religious sentiency we observe Sham- 
anism with its fear of ghosts, its ancestor-and snake-worship. The source of these 
perturbations, as it appears to us, lies in the false interpretation of the feeling of de- 
pendency and obligation. Mixed virith the inoer renmants of original God-conscionsueas 
and with corrupted external traditions these misconceptions gather strength in their 
downward course. In the confusion ensuing the mind becomes overwhelmed, and 
stupefied. This explains the phenomenal attempts to satisfy the religious cravings of 
the mind by perverted rites and superstitious contrivances, that is, throof h acts asl 
not with ideas or theories. The ruins of primitive revelation (which we shall gather 
up as we go along ) no longer understood and twisted into corrupted idiosynerasiefl^ 
were transmitted and carried along with the external and ritual performances now 
conceived as being religiously effective in themselves. These extemais served as nfei- 
des, in snch a manner, however, as to be always easily distlngnished and even to be iististtf 
separated from the remnants of primitive, universal revelation. 

Whenever nations advanced somewhat in culture^ but never before, a layer of hi|^ 
er intellectuality formed itself above the lower stratum of superstitious ignorance. 
That a nation rids itself of the wild vagaries of the demoralized consciousness is 
owing to the meditation upon these very idiosyncrasies perplexing them. They 
challenge reflection to disentangle the discrepancies between internal remnants of 
the original religious consciousness and the external traditionary fragments. For 
the mind ever involuntarily craves after centers of coherency. The creation of sym- 
bols and framing of theories is the result of those reflections attempting the emanci- 
pation of the mind, and the reinstatement into its birth-right. 

Whilst in the lower stratum fear (that " anxious suspense ") and ignorance are 
not dispelled, in order to keep the masses, as the weaker portion of the nation, in dire 
superstition and subjection,— thought in the layer above builds up esoteric systems 
and exoteric symbolism which are handed down by priestly castes in the forms of 
oracles and mysteries. 

When " memory ", that is the historical sense, awakens, when the idea of cohesion 
and continuity of human affairs dawns upon consciousness, then, and never het(«% 
a nation becomes historical. It is then that thoughts and deeds are deemed to be df 
religious import, and that the whole of life is arranged under aspects of religious ob- 
ligations and is brought into relation to the deity in every particular. It is only then 
that, under the auspices of historic memory, the formation of myths begins, which 
is explicable in no other way. None but historic nations form myths with distinctly 
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atures. It is the awakening of rellgio-historie conscioosness, the translation, as it hl^'^Tthf^'^* 

ere, of the inner, religious promptings into thought which supersedes superstitious ««i^n«»»»»!"**«»«^ 

ts. The religio-historic consciousness fastens these thoughts to symbols and eajtab- 

shes fixed theories and systems from which the myths ensue. Hence, we assert, that JiUro;!****''*^^"' 

ytks are not the |Mrental source of relifion— hot that relifio-historic nenory is the source 

! the myths. 

§ 45. Ck)rrectly, we trust, the genesis of mythology has thus been set forth from 
;toal phases of religious selfculture, and from the phenomena of religious motives 
: incitements. 

It is only after the problem has thus been cleared up that we have a right to ^__ 
)eak of religious development and advance, which is greatly at variance with the perpiexfty?Sen^* 
leas alledged by, and involved in, evolutionism. The first stage is utter degeneracy ^„«SS^;/<> '<^™ 
ad perplexity, caused by the acute feeling of a great loss and the faint reminis- cohesion, 
mce of something better. Then follow attempts to reduce them to order around ' ' 

scoastnicted centers of cohesion; then follows the displacement of superstitious acts 
y invented theories, and their embodiment into religio-historic legends. Now we SiJiSS!''*'*"^ 
oay observe the further process of religious formations, deformities, and reforms. SS" tSfS^Aiopm«« 

Just as we witnessed the rapid disintegration of man's consciousness after the "^ ^^^*^ 
Sreat disruption, with some religious truth ever shining through, just so we find the 
nature of the lowest stratum of prehistoric and distorted tradition, mixed with super- j5JhJS5J,^tl;j™**^ 
stitious anguish, always betraying itself by breaking through the advanced layers 
above. In the lower strata we find elements of truth ever present in superstition, 
latiie upper classes there is a higher mental culture always tainted with the basest ^üHT^ä^^i^^ 
remnants of heathenism. For, the higher ideas in computed theories of natural re- »nülo'^''*^''^ 
ligion were never able to abolish old superstitions. Hence we emphasise, that such AdT«ne«iidM> n»^ 
IB account of the character of mythology as given here, and such alone, is congruous lnii!!i!S^ 
with the empiric facts. 

Fear produoee 
The Grods, in fact, are not creatures of fear : fear projects demons. no deities but 

It is sicluxess with its perplexing incident^ and its appaUinff end in death from which an- demons. 
MMof-worship, in the first place, originated. 

The daunted mind contrived to appease the souls of deceased relatives or toward off the o«n«ib of ShamaniBni, 
^istded d€»siirns of dead foes and haunting demons by means of oonjury, masric art and sor- loroery and FetUhUin. 
«ry. These became the reUffious usages predominant with the Mongolians of the Gobi re- ^^ ^^ 

ibnt, and developed into the witchcraft of the Akkadians who came from thence. Amonff the uMMtor-werhip, | M. 
fonser the occult substratum may be observed in all its baseness to this day as the only form 
Qfeoueiousness: while the higher, a historic-myihioal form of thought has gradually covered p^'^^^riStMüTidMis 
^MMihermost layer to some extent. And a similar process is demonstrable in aU nations, our mach hutur. I «L 
own not excepted. 

They all know of an antecedent history beffinninff in times immemorial since which in 
tne nations peculiar shades of religious consciousness have solidified and hardened into 
■Qths, whilst in other nations specific ima^ninirs took their shapes in ways similar to the 
OQdnf of black fluids from subterranean cavities or gratherinff in swampy morasses or cheer- 
i(B heaths. But none of the phanfasmagories of the latter sort bears a higher relation to 
fVpdsr mythology, monumental or documentary, than shifting slang or capricious dialects 
Nir to the literary wealth of a well-constructed, highly articulated language. Fear not the 

Once for all we take exception to the argument which implies that faith is the source of 
kvturd of fear, to the inference that fear invented the idols of gods. We refute the pirint Vfak^h.* 
(ODdosion by the fact, that it is the feeling of disobeyed obligations in the true re- 
ligioos sense which calls forth fear. This feeling of duty is a priori inherent in man 
iasoeh a manner that he tries in vain to rid himself thereoL Resume - 

Hence we review the course of religious deterioration in the following order. At 
Int we observe the feeling of an indescribable loneliness and loss, rising from 
iBiOQgst the ruins of corrupted Crod-consciousness. Then the distracted and per- 
plexed ideas, by thinking in pictures, mold the traditional and misapprehended rites 
intoeorrespondüigly grotesque symbols and unavailing idols; and finally, sequent to 
the utter loss of their meaning, into fetishes. ^^^ ^ wiigu». 

MglM was oot piodnced by fear. On the contrary: fear is the buoy, the floating <&•«•* !<»••<<«• 
nark, signalising the submerged wreck of religion. The feeliof of the nokoown Qod 

the fear. Fear did not make the gods, did not bring forth speculative ideas of n« f««iiacoj «n 
Mtlct, but it caused consciousness to fall back upon superstitious acts of t!^ T^. ^'^^ 
fivlaMe prapitiatloi* 

10 
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Shintoism 

the nobler form of 
anoealor-worshlp 
iestlfiei to the knowl«d|* 
of Immortality. 

Shamanism. 

derived from it, it* 
oormpted form; 

•preada as in^kAsmlt 
and 

demoDolatry ; 

Infect* all •utweqaenl 

m]rtholofnr< 

Heno« devolution of 

Fetishism. 

ACWDJS. 



Thifl U the offshoot of 

necromancy 

the world over. 
TaaaoBLBnvB«, Bactiav, 
8aujMiirrwsiT, Pnr. 



Means of proteetlon 
from evil spirits. 



Skulk of DaJJaks 



Mirrors In Japan. 



Horseahoe of Wodan. 



Roots of necromancy in 
the Himalayas. 



Fear is the concomitant of death and darkness. There lies its utaral genesis. 
Our conclusions as to its rise from relifloiis grounds will be vindicated, none the less, 
if we present to our minds that form of Shintoism, which lies bare upon the surface 
in Central-Asia, where we can fathom the deepest depression of superstitious con- 
sciousness, and from whence, mixed with the fear of ghosts and with sorcery and 
Shamanistic demonolatry, it spread everywhere. Originally it consisted of subverted 
notions based upon such true elements as had been obtained from the knowledge of 
immortality. The stultified mind in its almost unconscious state, grasps at any ap- 
prehensible object and attributes supernatural forces to it. Fetishism is the result, 
and the beginning, at the same time, of heathenism proper— the modem and home- 
made forms included. In tliis sense Achelis's evolutionism is to be understood. 

Abhorrence of death, and beinff afraid of the ni^rht and of sprites, Ue at the bottom of 
Chinese and Japanese idolatry. This is the main feature of ancestor-worship, Icept up amoof 
them despite their seemingr indifference to reliiriousness, and combined with thedragoo- 
worship to which all Turanians are addicted. Equally universal among them is the revereoM 
paid to skulls (or scalps in lieu of them) and the practices of oonjury and necromancy. Thew 
elements of Shamanism have, as by contagion, spread even into the Persian system. So wsi 
Hindoo culture tinctured with Mongolian idolatry and snake-worship by way of the primeval 
population of India. Schlagintweit has proved this for the whole extent of India as datinff 
from the time of pre- Aryan occupation. Peet has done the same with reference toalltbe 
primitive inhabitants of North and Central America in his ''Serpent-Symbolistn** 1887. 

Neither is snake-worship and anthropophagy ever missing with the West Aryans. The 
Greeks were addicted to it as well as the Druids. At both terminal points, Peking and Borne, 
exactly the same spiritism prevails. Intercourse with the dead by means of mediomi. 
prisms etc., is nowhere more firmly established than in China— only paid better in Paris or 
New York. The rites associated with spiritism have been enumerated by Bastian. The proob 
for this custom in Rome have been gathered long ago. For, under cover of the official irorthip 
of the gods, the fear of phantoms held even the heroic Romans in awe. It was in ooitSseqasoM 
of wild spiritism that more than one emperor butchered children in order to obtain magie 
charms from their intestines. 

In the old Polasgian culture, and in later times at the construction of bridges, we notiee 
what Trendelenburg described as the ^'worship of infernal demons so intrinsically connected 
with necromancy.*^ Owing to the same circumstances the capitol in Rome received its nanw 
from a dead head. With the Siberian Wotjaks the same custom is in vogue up to date. Ae* 
cording to von Steinen's conjecture their house-spirits are the spirits of ancestors. 

The souls of the dead are as prominent in the life and consciousness of the Mioroneslani 
and Melanesians, as in the world-theory of the Chinese and Japanese. Upon the island of 
Mangaia the dead are imagined to walk about the most desolate regions of the seashore. They 
consist of a ghostly network, wearing herbs as their garments, and red creepers arouiid 
their heads. Moaning they flit about their former homesteads until, gathered by a lead«« 
they are conducted in droves to the dark place. The religions of the Papua and the PAlaosB* 
seem to be made up entirely of such imagined relations to the realm of spectres. Among tk« 
Austral-negroes the superstition prevails, that departed souls sit wailing under the treei: 
ever on the alert they fliu the woods, and see without being seen. At night demons are WP* 
posed to fly through the air, causing man to be in trepidation all the time, and to beoatk« 
defensive, so that for his protection he is ever in need of magic bones, of the fat of kidneyiof 
the deceased, of innumerable talismans of that sort. Much of the same beUefs and oustoW 
prevail among all the Micronesians and Mehinesians. With the Dajjaks the skulls of anoestof« 
are venerated just as they are in Japan. Before the mirror once used by anoeston off 

before their images, the Japanese make oaths just as the Romans, who imagined their city to 
be crowded with penates and lares, solemnised theirs. And how many little hobgobliniof 
pagan origin have been handed down to our juvenile world, as for instance the Irish eustoat 
on the Hallow Eve of All-souls-day, especially in homes where Christian Uteratureisdespisid. 

Everywhere we find the same thralldom of rank fearf ulness, or the enchantlDg belief i* 
mischievous fairies, or in frightful manifestations of souls doomed to resUesnets. 

The Australian aborigines believe that not only departed souls but even the sorosren« 
called "mediums'' with us, ride through the air and are carried hither and hither by splrU»' 
just as it was held with regard to Wodan*s wild chase to the Brocken, and with regard to A* 
horse-shoe lost on such occasions. 

In Leipzig everybody knows the beer-cellar from which Dr. Faust rode up in the si' 
upon a cask : and every Erf urtian knows the small alley through which he drove —much more 
since Goethe wrote about him ; and we must not think that the "lower dass^i** who fairly be* 
lieve this, are not ''enlightened/' for they read the daily paper and have outgrown going M 
Church. 

The belief in witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, and soothsaying pervades aU nations, tkt 
"upper crust'^ nowhere excepted. It is that very profusion of roots from the Himalajaii 
which ramifies below the surface throughout all parts of humanity, sending new shoots ioilo 
the open air not only among the savages, but wherever we meet biaokarts, taUamans,« 
^ood luck horse-shoes —fetishes. 
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upon the Gold-ooast of Guinea the office of the f etUh-firieflt U highly revered. But such FctishpriMts in OoIbm. 
alone, as are speeially endowed can obtain itB honors « those who are experts in frantic dancinir . . , ^ ^ 
and ravin«: mania, Just as it is in Asia where Fakirs and Brahmins have learned to make it uteSoiw. ^ 
their specialty. 

In that part of Africa mentioned as in other parts, nobody would negrlect to make 
amends to the fetishes morningrs and eveningrs. At every meal the fetish receives homairo; 
libation is made at every drink. Before any enterprise is undertaken the fetishes must be 
Inribed to favor it; after every success thank-offering is the first duty. If expectation is disap- 
pointed, then of course it is so much the worse for the fetish. Thus the fetish may be anything 
and is ffood for eversrthinir. It renders the conjugal state prolific and protects family life; it 
•erves as a li^rhtnins: rod for the burst of ill humor, or a pretext for caricaturiniT and roject- 
Inv even Christianity. 

Now what tainted the church is of a far opposite nature and entirely alien to it, as the Fetishtem in ehnreh bof 
•equel shall prove. Fetishism is not of religious, much less biblical ori^rin ; neither is biblical c^'tiiu^Mr$n.'*^l 90i 
reliirion in any way related to it, nor can it by any means be brought into relation, with it. 
Whatever infidelity may pick out of the biblical contents to illustrate its derivation from 
Asiatic pacranism, can not deteriorate the thin^ sacred to the faith in revealed relisrion. 

True, I know of a family who grave ^*holy water" of a arood old age to a sick hog in order 
to prolong its life, whilst, when the daugrhter became sick and died, there was great lamenta- 
tlon, because the application of the elixir had been forgotten in her case. In another house 
father suffered with tooth-ache. The sou was sent to the neigrhbors after miduigrht for 

large ^'Mother of God" which stood behind the door in the ''Putz— Stube," because "our in«unc^ of inch 
own, being so small, is of no avail". In the year A. D., 1853 on the f estivitic» of the chief relics caricuum :^ 
la the Bamberg cathedral we read on the large placard hung up at the main entrance: ** O holy B*miJrg. 
MaiL, ora pro nobis ! " • 

But such traYesties upon religion, such tolerance and fostering of superstition in 
Hie Church even, must not be imputed to Christianity. Such cases can as readily be 
proven to have been allowed to encroach upon it from Hamito-Semitic sources, as 
those which the Old Testament history repudiated in such an awful manner. 

What does all this fetishism denote? We answer that human consciousness has 
ttn idea of some power above that represented by the fetish. In the protecting charms, 
m horse-shoe, perhaps, or an owl nailed to the bam door— in consecrated fluids, in 
Tilnals, »thetically embellished, iü sacrifices workinir ex opere operatum, etc., people 
believe that some one may possess the means for gaining power over the fetish, if 
colj the right, that is, the stronger fetish were hit upon. 

Examples of that sort have been described at length by Waltz, from the details of daily Ulterior lignifleano« of 
Hfe, private and public. He related, how the filling of the fishing-nets, the ripening of the ^'*'">>^"- ^^^ 
0rain prodooe,the stoppage of pestilence, the making of rain-showers, etc., are ascribed to the 
istishes. Crocodiles and sharks are not to be slighted when the different offerings upon the 
Hal of aaorifioes are to be complied with. In these observances, we detect the cause of, and the 

in which, the Egyptian Paut (of C!hampülon) or the Enneade (of Brugsch) had become 



ipted. And we can not, in this connection forget what Motley gathered from the Dutch Fetuhe« found with the 
aivlüveeoonceming the fetishes found with the assassin of William the Silent, fetishes which sue*^'" i^n!^"*^ *^ 



Jesuits had given him to make him invisible after the deed. Nor can we forget what Max 
Mo^Uer says with reference to the ^.Yeidicos" of the Portuguese which reminded the Africans Derivation of the word 
«r their own magic charms, so they adopted even the Chrisüan name for them. Magic bone« SSThu^!^''*'*^ °' ^* 
were not only bought up by the Elector Frederick the Wise for his new chapel in Wittenberg Max Hckujui. 
%» the number of 5006 (L. v. Ranke, Reformation I, page 163.) but also the Mongolians are fond ^ng, ^f prwierick the 
cf tliem, and the OJihway Indians embellish them with their rarest feathers. wue. JUaum. 

This leads us to our own country. The favorite practice of scalping is nothing but modi- gcaipinc ig modifled 
\ fled akuU-or ancestor-worship. Shamanism, the corruption of the latter, held sway over the «ncettor-wonhip. UL 

llaya-Astecs and their eomrades throughout the whole continent between the Nittinahts of 

[ Taneouver to the Potowatomies of New Jersey. The snake as well as the bear was held to be 

dhrine from the Ural east to the Appalachian mountains. Skulls appear as ornaments of the 

eornioes of Mexiean pyramids and around the kraals of Dahomey. ^'Frequently we find 

eult of the dead as being afftliated with snake-worship" says Ratzel "Th« Kaf&rs attribute ^^/tn heiieve their 



loek and distress to the departed souls, especially those of their chiefs, whose spirits are caUed <i<'p»r«rd chi^f« to dwell 
Oattnta and are supposed to dwell in snakes." '" **' "^ 

This snake-worship requires special attention. 

It is known that in Abomey the most is made of the boa constrictor. Its cult, tho not as Snake-worship 
^lenoiis as fetishism, stands the higher in the esteem of the populace. The tree-fetish «aiiatMi to 
: be strong enough to bear a hundred corpses hungup for the vultures to pick off the a"o««tor-^o"hip 
from the dancing skeletons; the walls of the domiciles of the aristocrats are beset with Prineipai deitjr of 
flkalls; hamansknUs and bones are used as ornaments to every gate. Tet the snake, in com- *^^^*Tf- 
paay with the leopard and the shark, is the principal deity of Dahomey. The snake-cult in the Bemnanti of nieke-eait 
kiagdom of Ardra was discussed in an article of the Revue de deux mondes. The rites consist ^ '"^'^ nation. 
cf wtird danees ending with convulsions and mantle ecstacies. We were apprised of the pres- imported to the united 
aaea of these very rites among the negroes of St. Domingo, and we are surprised to hear that rJkuig^jLomi, St «h« 
"Hoodoo** has not beea forgotten as yet, even in Georgia and Alabama. Thus the black man bue? ^%^'|[^JS?' *^ 
laipotti aaka-wotahip from Africa to the east, while the red man propagates it in the west« man. 
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There the yellow man also pete hU dracon broufirht alons from Pekinir« whilst the white mu 
in Baltimore, aocordins to Roman, but oriffinaliy Mongolian ritual, perfumoawithiDoeMetbi 
statue of St. Michael and the dragon under his feet. 

We close the exhibitiun of the mixture of traditional legends, ill-imdersfiood 
sjmboliBm and inner remnants of religiousness. The roots of this oldest and wildest 
growth will be further discussed when we stand face to face again with the stupor of 
an irreligious, frightened and benighted consciousness. We have looked into the 
substratum of human degradation, and there have observed an occult undercurreBt 
of history up to the present No tribe has been found void of all relic^ous sentiment, 
and none is below the capability of being redeemed from its dreadful abnormities. 

Sohweinfurt on his return from Africa found two boys of the Akka people, a natioDol 
dwarfs which he had visited. These boys had been brought to Verona in order to be f^wiM 
In a comparatively short time they learned to play the piano pretty welL 

§ 46. Now, is it not the laudable aim of Natural Science to destroy all such 

superstition and fetishism, and to make room for a natural and rational religion? 

läu^^th^^^^"' We rejoin that evolutionism can no more annihilate superstition than Biahmaniai 

Si^'^Dbm) and Buddhism could abolish snake-worship in Asia. For, materialistic monism is bot 

BuperstiSonf^^' another form of deifying natural objects. As far as a world-theory has been foaodcd 

upon this monism, it is tantamount to mammonism, cultivated by labor as much « 
^ddi^'^VSt*'*^''^ by capital alike in that each in its way deifies natural goods, makes gold its fi^Uk, 
pSnoaSuf«. depreciates personality. 

The laborer is treated as a market commodity ; the loul of the fetus as the prop st ij of 
which the parent may dispose ad libitum. Capital does not want to be disturbed in iteaccur 
ulation by beinir divided amonff too many heirs, lo that one of the praotioal resuHs of tkk 
materialistic view of life has been 'the*' irrowinff '^social eviL" It is an open secret thit 
Darwin was led to his theory by that of Malthus, who thought overpopulation was aU ttel 
impoverished his country. It can not be denied, that the Darwinian theory was mads s 
Haiihiu and Darwhurak gpj^^^ f^y carryln^T out the Malthusian. 

We repeat: The noxious world-theory founded upon the immature eolentiflo doffiss- 
tism which abets depreciation of personal life and deification of matter-forea, is to be ehargai 
to evolutionism as far as it is identical with materialistic monism. Yirohow had cood resna 
to make it responsible for the ways in which the dogmatism of the Tyndalls was appUsdby 
Socialism in the assault upon the Christian world-theory. 

Evolutionism can not even claim the honor of having weakened superstition, devils Mi 
attempts to supplant the faith of Christianity by a beUef in its own anthority^an aet sopor- 
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Inferential theories of natural religion never manifest force sulBolent to dean oatsap«- 
stitution. As far as the cultured nations of ancient times are concerned, there was alvtis 
spread out a layer of hierher, that is mythical form of reliiriousness above the erode form ssd 
residue of depraved Shamanism, circumscribed by birth and death, «mtranoa into and exit oat 
of life on earth. 

Genesis of The awakening of reflection npon the often ennmerated discrepancies, and the 

Buaituraf reiiidon; Corresponding religions advance, become first manifest in the higher classes of tliese 
db^pISy'^E^^ nations. They improve their chances and enhance their world-eonscionsneas by mm 
^^MSlV^j. observations made in trade, travel, and mle. Ranks are forming in whieh inteUe^ 
AdTane«) inteii«ctaaiiim tual superlorlty galiis power and the means for fnrther mental improranenti» 
Oass-'Aiie.*"**"^*^ through which again power and lordship become the more able to establish the«- 
I M, 67. selves the firmer. 

More ideal views of life are gradually obtained thereby, ontmarahalliiig those cf 
the rude, materiMistic mind, which takes its own view of life as the only true and 
real. Under rules of organised and legalised possession, security derelofi 
by way of architectural constructions in defense against external foes; it develops bj 
erecting tombs to secure the prolongation of existence against the foe most dreaded— 
against death. Thus the religio-philosophical elements arrange themselves to peipe- 
wul*U?m^}fl5° *^^^^ security and— class-rule. In systems this ensniuf , the incoherent fcmaaats nf pilr 
forfiTotteu . Itivc conscloosness, and the enlf matical f raf ments of orif inal symboli, and the natüated tir 

ditions— all of these petrified soavenirs of the original unity of the race nod of fcU|iin.iit 
patched together regardless of their heterogeneity. The less understood, the Ufher they lit 
etteemed; the older they grow, the more are they held sacred, especially in the circles of 
the old nobility. In this sense Bastian'» conclusion is correct, that "the worship of 
'*"'^'"^; 7t. 78. in ancestors, and the deification of things associated with their memory, became the flat 

prineiples of religion"— after heathendom had to some lengths gone its own way. 
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With this portion of inheritance man went to housekeeping for himself: this ex- 
plains why we meet the.same religious traits and family features in the most widely 
separated regions. It reminds one of the religious kinship existing ''between the wor- 
ship upon the most isolated islands and all other religions." 

The religious apperceptions totally goveming a people in remote isolation vary 
tnfsa those with widening relations simply in that the former are more retarded and 
■Ink deeper. Natural religion can only rely upon its own diminishing resources; and SSditl^aTSiiBaiiti of 
there is nothing in its background but fright— fear of ghosts and the night, unless niJht^^death*'' 
there be a still deeper background into which the eye of reason can not, and the eye the serpent.' 
€f faith need not. penetrate; in the search of which the hand gropes along the wall in 
the dark, because of the dimness of the "light in the treasury vault" 

Doubtless a few traditions with reference to the first death and the snake were 
never forgotten. And these did not, nor were they intenjied to, lessen that fear. As JSf^iSJIiro« 
m symptom of the conflict between consciousness and perverted selfhood that fear di>«ipUB«- 
was utilized to establish ''man a law unto himself." 

It is fear that makes the mind grasp after those ''first principles" just spoken ot 
which are indestructibly imbedded in consciousness, innate in the mind, never en- ]ijiiioioei«ib«itMiempii 

at fonnawung world* 

tirely dropped from tradition, and always separable from corrosive ingredients. It eonoeioomM. iu,«i. 

is trouble alone which thoroughly reminds man of those "first principles" and makes 

him grasp at them, as a shipwrecked mariner struggles for a hold upon a broken 

^eee of timber. The ''anxious suspense" causes him to observe, and, in the process of ^^uxl^^"^ 

Tsfleetion upon historic recurrences, to gather the disjointed vestiges together in order to nin t hoM 



I «1. u. 



upon 



to eonstmct such a temporary makeshift as may suit the emergency— a pseudo-re- ^'"'^ *^ •chmkm). 
Uglous view of life. What are called religloas systems, are in fact M raeotal atteoipU at ^^^l;,^« 
Invalatiaf a sonewhat reasonable worid-conscionsness; they are mdiments of scientific fen- ^''^^S^^ BMtliodoiogr 
«lallsatioa is the search for the center of cohesion. n^S^tm. 

Wrong conceptions symbolised and mixed with fragments of truth; natural 
forces of mental moods personified and mixed with absolute self delusions constitute 
that world-consciousness. The less man understands the meaning of the component 
elements, the more anxious will he hold fast to their mere symbols. The being en- 
gaged in this exercise is very beneficial nevertheless. In the search for a hold, man is 
unknowingly seized by higher longings and drawn away from the abyss of positive 
4emonolatry. These hapless exertions, however, show also the reason why in all self- 
liiTented religious methods the pristine stratum reappears, like a water spot strikes 
through the plastering, and shines through the lacquer of mere outward culture. 

It aeems to have been sufficiently shown why we are unable to accredit much 
ywlne to such religio-rationalistic schematising or methodising of religious obliga- 
ttoDB and gravings into schedules of continually advancing and well defined stages. 

Modem attempts to arrange the course of mythical religion, in the way as botany 
ms systematised by Linne, Gouvier, etc, either arise from self conceit or produce it 
Bialeetics is carried into religious history; wish becomes father to the thought; and the 
history of religion, intricate enough already, is rendered the more confused. Man in 
his less experienced stage of life usually goes by impulses and inclinations; he is 
sensQODS merely, like the child in the first years of its growth; whilst in his maturity Httaro^toond m^ 
he is apt to disregard the feelings, and to become onesided on the part of reason. We ^»^[ä^X^by 
hare had occasion to observe, in what an eccentric and erratic, in what a capricious "^"^ xiamn. 
sod often selfworshiping manner fancy either wanders or becomes a fixed idea. We 
have seen and shall see still more, how the most faint and incongruous recollections 
are yoked together. Sometimes even written and official forms of cultured conscious- waodering. »(»iMBf 
SMS soddanly change and get mixed up, just as languages do. We have contempo- ^ tM-i^* roiifiou. 
nnaoQS parallels in which the changes, wanderings, and leapings of religious notions 
and rites will baffle any attempt to construct a theory of natural religion. Nobody 
will ever succeed to derive one from spontaneous generation. Michelet made a clear 
teeast of the matter in his scientific confession, illustrating a felicitous return from 
eonfosion to logic Where he framed a formula for that phase of consciousness " 
which unconsciously labors under the prejudice of lingual and mythological evolu- 
tion, he described individual man at that stage of development as being enraptured 
hy the immediate view of the objects around and the discoveries within himself; 
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wrapped up, in an atmoephere of mere instinctive feelings. Ko deBeriplioa man 
cogent and terse could have been given of that condition of man which we ten 
'*nature-boand", notwithstanding the amount of rational virtuoeitj he may poBBeA 

Do the facte bear ns out in this conception of heathenism, when bicrUnry is made 
to test our theory? 

The specific character of a people is the result not only of external bat rather of 
internal conditions. Humanity in each of its parts, in every one of its ages ini 
countries, will without exception shape itself in conformity with the religious uidff- 
current. This determining influence never dares to be ignored by oar Fhllosupkj. 

But notwithstanding the indi>idual or national propensities and the 8elfd«ia^ 
mination required for the formation of character from within, we find every pemt 
conditioned also by environments. Much of life's course depends apon inherited 
temperament, and is limited by the nature of its surroundings, especially since tke 
relapse under natural necessity and in proportion to the extent of the relapse, b 
addition life's course depends on the work engaged in, and upon inflaences exerted 
by one nation upon the other. Above all, man's life is affectM and almost goreimd 
by a transcendental world, either of light or of darkness, for the inflaences of wfaid 
man is accessible, of which scientifically, however, we possess a knowledge so limitid 
that science, judging the matter after its purely inductive methods, denies the poari- 
bility of knowing anything at all about it. 

Hereditary transmiHsiou, modification and adaptation produce further ehangv 
and give rise to ever new conditions and perplexities. With reference to this mor- 
phology it will become evident why it is very necessary to discriminate betwNa 
direct and intermediate adaptedness and accomodation. 

By direct accommodation we mean adaptiieas to auch modifyinir ciroumstanoei m 
food, climate, involuntary habituation to national cuMtomii and usaffes, etc., m'hich rule tfct 
particular social orfranium durinfj: the time in which the frameof mind in a person, ortheriM^ 
acter of a nation, besrius to talce ahai>e. InaHmuch as such influences are not plainly 
ble, they must not be considered w^ithout scrutiny. 

By indirect or intermediate adaptation we mean adaptness to such hereditary 
tions as show themselves in the descendants of individual personage«. 

Proper discretion after that method renders the knowledge of the mode of sod»- 
logical differentiation with reference to the division of labor, the origin of castes» titf 
formation of class-lines, etc., more distinct and preventive of serious mistalna 
Much the more is it necessary to classify the molding influences and to distingnM 
between the differentiating principles, since we are now put to the task of diseeniflff 
national origins from among a chaos of races. 



CH. Vlll. CLASSIFICATION OF THE ETHNICAL MATERUL. 
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Chaos of § 47. Surveying the ethnical mass, not singling out any particular natko,i^ 

prehistoric races, respective even of our **flr8t circle", let us look at the chaos as we would look iqN» t 

geological stratification. To lies^in with, we draw a line from the mouth of tl» 
Obi to Cape Coniorin, thus dividing tlie great pn^scenium upon which prehistoric Idf* 
SlJIuon S **'**'.i'«*'* ^^^y ^^ enacted. This line intersects the Himalayas and part of the Tibetiia 
»&1.S7. plateau, crosses the Alps of the Tian-Shan, the steppes of the Kirgheeie;andtlieS^ 
berian lowlands. 

The smaller half, Europe included, lies to the left of our line. To the right ^ 
have the immense regions of the Gobi desert, of China and Farther India. ThiAli>^ 
we will have to study more closely in the sequel. Its middle part imssee over tin 
great crest and watershed of Ethnography, the "Roof of the World** as the wwWtt 
boundary line of the Pamir plateau is called, and the Tarim basin sloping dtfini 
toward the great "Sand Sea" of the Gobi in the east This sea-bed of the old islitic 
Mediterranean is a mixed variety of steppes; they present depressions in which mo* 
of the streams flowing down from surrounding clay bluffs either run dry, or fM 
salty marshes encircled by poplars and willows. 
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The moat al>andoned part of the iriobe, closed in by enormous moantains oorers a broad 
»It of Asia, extendinir throuffh twenty degrees of latitude. The length of the Russian mail oobi, the "Laa4 •«•,>* 
ne from Kiuehta to Kalffan is nearly 1000 miles, whilst the distance of the whole series of eon- *'^*^ * ^*^*- 
raous deserts, rarely interspersed with an oasis, measures a little more than that between 
9w T ork and San Francisco. The name of the largest and treeless portion is Han-hai, where 
>t even Chinese squatters are ecuper to settle. 

Colonel Prschewalsky was Uie last so far, exceptingr a few Chinese traders, who roamed PuonwAun. 
:rouffh that part of the Gk>bi. It took him two weeks of hurried travel over the Mushum 
rip. He could report no other discovery but that of coarse, red sand; sand and spots 
rewn with sharp stones and skeletons. The thermometer went up to 119, and the heat of the 
*ound was 185 decrees Fahrenheit. 

The supposition that the whole Aralo-Caspian low-lands also were covered by waters to ArUo-CMpUn ^*v^^ 
Donsiderable depth until lonff after the Gobi had absorbed the brine of the great Asiatic in- by water. 
nd lake, is sustained on palpable grounds. If this were the case, then the northern and east- 
•n slopes of the Thian-Shan systems must have offered very inviting abodes, full of springs 
id verdure to early settlers. In the Tarim, and about the Gobi even, the climate must have 
»en well suited for forests and pastures. But the situation totally changed when the waters 
! the ocean and the Caspian basin receded from each other, when the contracting waves left 
ry sands and salty steppes, when shifting dunes enlarged the barren area. 

By the change of climate thus ensuing, the interior of Asia became too sterile to produce Chanf« of oUauto. 
BOUgh food for the inhabitants, who also receded. 

The nomade tribes roaming in the lake regions now high and dry knew of hut ^pi«i«fttbe 
wo outlets in the ring-walls of their high mountains, of only two gates from which TaHm ^° 
d^eend into geographically better articulated countries nearer to the sea coasts. '*^°°' * ^'' '^* 

tomusat has found important hints in Chinese legends confirming such con- ^■>"'^- 
lectures. 

One of these passes opens toward the east, where in one valley a tributary to the S™Suin"Jit^^ 
Boang-ho is forming. The hordes following this furrow descended into that region 
«hieh now forms one of the most fertile parts of the Chinese empire. 

The other pass, leading westward, opens upon the Pelu terraces. From Lake 
9airam-nor the road leads through the pass in the Talk! range toward Euldja. The üP^niww. 
large Dsungarian depression is connected with these western terraces and offers the 
wanderers facilities for pushing on their descending journey. More than once count- 
Imb hordes have poured down from these outlets upon the people of the West, their 
pwcorsors. The Scythian low-lands especially were overrun by great numbers, when ^^^i^SdSi^"^ 
In the third century B. C. the overflow toward the east was checked by the Chinese 
wan and was made to recoil with augmented force toward the west through the 
Drangarian outlet. But many centuries before that time already the Scythians had 
Bade foftnidable invasions into Mesopotamia and iBgypt, bidding defiance even to 
Ott saperior tactics of Cyrus, Darius, and Alexander. 

From these ethnical fountain-heads of Bolor, Tagh or Pamir, and the barren basin ^«to« noofoiuai. 
oftiie Tarim the torrents of the Turanian floods spread everywhere. They occupied those 
«mntries of enormous expanse which henceforth were held by the Turanian tribes of ugro-T«tawor 8cytiii4n« 
Qie Ügro-Tatars. From the highlands of Central Asia the first emigration radiated 
tbiongh a ¥ride, fan-shaped semi-circle, stretching from Lapland through Siberia to 
America down to Peru, encompassing even the island-groups of the Pacific. 

AU Mongolian nations are of Turanian origin. By many common characteristics they ■*■*•"* Mon«oUMu. 
»«M easily generalised as those nations which belong to the basin of the Buropean Mediter- 
lUflsa, the Caucasians. 

The four main branches are: (1.) the Northern Asiatics, the Mongolians proper; (2.) ^^merican 
^Chinese and Siamese* (3.) the Koreans and Japanese; (4.) the Malayans. Subdivisions of Indians 
^^ are the Tungusians, East-Jakians Kamptshatkians, Korjaekans, Tshukchians, Esqui- 
^uu. Aleutians, and the American aborigines, north and south. 

The western Mongolians are still more diversified. Some of them have returned to the 
tMtam parts where they form erratic clusters. As Ugro-Tatarian f rag'meuts, casting their lot are Moncoiuns. 
vHhtibe Caucasians we enumerate: the Khirgeeze, Huns, Avars, and Turks; many tribes of 
Buria mixed with Slavonib elements as for instance the Mordvinians alonir the Volga, the 
I'iijskians alonir the Dwina and up the Ural ; the Esthnians, Finns, and Lapps around the Bal- 
tfo; the Tatars of Kasan and the Krimea, including Bashkeers and Jacutes; also the Samojedes 
•■ping north and east of the Behring straits. 

The Aleutian islands furnished the bridge for the most energetic roamers bound for 
JMka. For Alex. v. Humboldt's supposition is verified, that the Indians are decidedly of Mon- ^^^' ^' ^^ 
oBan descent. 

Ebrard has demonstrated and corroborated what Rougemont and Bradford had advanc* 
U when he speaks of the Malayan and Ugro-Finnish cultures in America. Ratzers pictures 
' the feather-masks of Hawaii plainly show the same type as the figures from Palanke. The 
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tame ia the oaae with hia piotures of idola diaoovered upon the Eaater-Ialanda. Mothe*« U- 
luatrated work ghows stone fiirures of Farther India, the physiognomies of which are exaetlj 
iilLe those of Aatecian sculptures. Pruner Bejr and Peaohel observed long ago, that the h eads 
of the Botolcudes of Brasil diflP er not much from those of the Chinese. The heads of people of 
Tolteoian descent have almost the very shape of those of the Javanese Malayans. SspedaUy 
strildnfiT is the similarity of the red man of America with the New-Zealander. 

The Monffolo-Malayans of the Pacific require special attention. Their diaraoteristlflB 
are decidedly Turanian. They proceeded from their original seats in Central Asia in a south- 
western direction and passed across the Indian arohipelaso. We can still trace their route to 
Buru, an island of the Moluccian ffroup, then to Samoa and Ton^a. From these centers thaj 
populated one ir^oup of islands after another. In contrast to the Melanesians of n emo origin 
they are called Polynesians. They extend to the Caroline Islands. This is upheld by Fr. 
Mueller airainst Keane, who among others argued against the kindredship of Malayans and 
Polynesians, taking the latter for a degenerated branch of the Maoris. On this subject further 
information and results of investigation are to be waited for. 

Another stream of emigration must have started from New Guinea. It is the Papua 
branch, which came to the islands southwest of New Guinea to Australia and its aurround- 
ings, in the earliest times. 

Traces of the existence of these first occupants have been found elsewhere, so that 
Wallace counted them as a separate family from the Malayans and Polynesians. To the Papas 
probably belong the Negritos which are found as far north as the Philippine Islands. Trjpm 
very similar to them are found in the interior of Borneo and Sumatra, even upon Mahiass. 
Pesohel denominates them ** Asiatic Papua". If wetx>unt them all in as Yirohow, Semper aod 
Fr. Mueller do, then a large playground is conceded to the Papua, reaching from Ajidamaaai 
and Malacca across «Borneo over to the Solomon Islands, to New Caledonia and New Gulnsa; 
it would also take in the Charlotte Islands and the New Hebrides. • Even all Melaneataos ws 
may then consider as fractions of the Papua race because with reference to language tiMj 
stand between the Polynesians and Malayans. 

All these nations, spread over the Islands of the South-Sea, are without any IdsUxj; 
that dark race, which y. Schleinitz has introduced to us as being the conquerors of 
all the others, least of all— for it seems to have existed only in his hypothesia We 
have taken a survey of the wid6 semi-circle of the Turanian peoples. It embrM» 
the north of the eastern and the whole of the western hemispheres, solidifying into 
the most antique culture of unrivaled permanency. The survey may have seemed 
tedious and unprofitable. But before long all these people will become historieil 
so that we shall meet them again and again. We may Just as well accustom 
ourselves to the study of their nomenclature, because we shall, henceforth, hear moie 
and more of them, in the "Dailies " perhaps as much as in Missionary Magasinee. 
At present history is interested in them only in so far as they form the nethermoit 
stratum of our substructure. Upon these ethnic layers, this Turanian basis, otlMf 
types reared their structures, as for instance th^ young nation of the United States 

§ 48. The Hamito-Semitic nations, according to Lepsius, also descended from 
Central-Asia. The Hamite family is represented in history by its main branch, the 
Gushites. As such the most ancient occupants of Southern Arabia,iBthiopia, Habesh 
(Abissynia) and Nubia are recognised. The Doms and Kohls in India, upon the Sundi 
Islands and the Philippines are considered as Hamites; we find them as Melanesim 
Negritoes, as Alfurus, and perhaps as the Papua. Everywhere these races seea 
to have been forced into the mountains by Mongolians, or down to the lowest caste t^ 
other nations. Everywhere they are of slender stature with black skin and wooUy hiin 
Here and there, as in the case of the Kohls especially, we find tribal legends of hlgbeet 
antiquity. In the first place they spread from the Ganges to the Nile. In the regioiii 
around the Persian Gulf they were the first settlers, from whence they crossed to tbe 
eastern shore of Africa; they interlinked the movements between that and CeyUm,B 
that Lepsius calls them the Phenielans of those times. In fact, their ancestral blood 
ran in the veins of the Philistines and Punians, since they reappeared in Mesopotamii 
and there mixed with Turanians, and later on with the Semites. j 

The Cushites yielded the material from which the Chaldean empires were construeledl 
for if we follow Biaspero, the Susanian people became anrlomerated into the Elamite emirfiib 
On the other, the western side of the Tigris, the Sumerians and Akkadians intermingUiC 
afforded the first elements of culture to the Chaldeans. 

The question, who were the Chaldeans, has, ever since Heeren pondered over it, remained 
**oneof the knotty problems of history/* We regard them as the aboriirines of Arabia aai *" 
denominate them Southern Semites. At an early period they pressed northward into Syrii "M 
and Mesopotamia and became Northern Semites with Babylonia as their center. Thtif I 
branched out into Babylonians, Assyrians« Aramssans« Canaanites and laraeUtea. ThatpaH 4 
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of them known as Hittitea will prove, most likely, to have been the lint bearers of oulture ^^^^' *'y>*y <>< 
to Greece. The recent excavations in Hamath (on the Orontes) and in Sindshirli. corroborate '**^' 

inir the Cs^prian discoveries, strongly indicate this. Blend the views of Maspero and Sohrader 
and the proof is established that the ancestors of both the Cushite and Semite families de- views of Hmpm« and 
soended from Central- Asia. Schrader formerly derived them from Arabia; but of late he has £« c^|^^j^ti!tie*"^ 
shown more of an inclination to admit that their northern home was in the vicinity of the dMcmt of CoahttM and 
Aryans. ■•"^*" 

When the Sehlagintweit brothers (vol. IV. of their "Travels") had been so BMiuntiof theArraa 
foTtonate as to surmount yonder eastern pass in the Euen-Lun range, and arrived at s^^S^r*'^** 
the northern slope, they were astonished to meet Aryans pure and simple. These 
good people, who were shepherds and had never heard of nor seen any European, pas- 
tured their flocks in the far expanding plains of Ehokan andJarkand. People of PrimitiTohomoot 
'^lendid physique, beautiful normal shape" they are, and well provided, surprisingly 
80, with all the necessaries of life. Thus the old supposition became confirmed, that 
here is the primitive home of the Indo-Germans. From here, for the first time, they "WMtward" forth» 
started '^vestward"! Some of them betook themselves to the South. The one stream 
went through the passes of the Caucasus into the Sarmatian plains of Europe; the 
other found room and the welcome of a mild climate in the Punjab and in Hindoostan. 
But the latter also found the best parts preoccupied by Turano -Mongolian as well as 
by Hamito-Semitic tribes, forming the Drawidian substratum. The Mahabharadha 
toeribes the conflict with them. 

Looking upon these Southxbn Abtans we notice a lively variety of Sanskrit speaking Eastern Aryans: 
pmple: Brahmlne Hindoos, Benphali, Nipall, Kashmeers, Pandjabi, Hindi, MarhaU, and Bilha y^^^^Z^^*' i, 
(Giptiss). To the north of them all the Zend speaking people of Iran: the Pehlewi, Kurdes, " ^*^ 

Aimenians, Phry^rians, Albanese, Cappadocians, Beloodshistans, Afgrhans; and the tribes of 
Ihira, Boldliara, and Ehokan. 

With the Wbstsbn Abtanb, the European branch, we are familiar. They comprise aU Western Aryans : 
Horthem Europeans, (except the Usro-Tatarians) namely, the Lithunian (Prussians) and j^^^^^Z^^y*"" * 
8bvonio peoples (Slovenians, Croates, Serbians, Wallaohians, Vandals, Poles, Cseohs, and 
Buks). They also comprise the Southern Europeans, vis; the ancient Oauls (or Celts), the 
Giltah (or Walish) the ancient Etrurio-Pelasffians, and the GrsBoo-Homans; and finally the 
Qemanlc nations, vis : the Ooths (or Qetesi Scandinavians and Icelanders) the Teutons, Cymri, 
Mtiians, and An^lo-Saxons. 

The mere mention of these names indicates an ascending scale toward the high- 
«tqiproaeh to civilisation, the task obviously assigned to the Aryans in the order 
gtren. 

Up to this eleventh hour of history there remained to our own time and race the 
dotjto explore the dark continent, and to call its ethnical chaos to order. There the Ethnical chaos of 
Ttoi^o^rmans meet their extreme contraries, and yet their compeers, their fellow- ^^^^^' 
am at any rate. 

From the zenith of the times and of culture the C^rmanic nations now look back kAr»nc^ nmtion. iMk 
moa the beginnings of history; they look after the masses of long abandoned and ^* ****^*»'^ 
Imb totunate nations as if searching for lost brethren. The five hundred millions of 
Offistendom become interested in the thousand millions outside of it. The dark 
«Bfinent is said to contain two hundred millions of the latter. 

Asoendinff the t er r a c es from the Nile and the Red Sea, Abjrsslnia was rediscovered, the 
BdiMh of old with its ancient culture, which once competed with that of .fifirypt. The empire 
^fOfloi Oandaoe, in its remnants of obelisks, tombs and rock-temples, shows how the Ethio- 

I qualified to appreciate the culture of the Misrim, their cousins in Mgypt, Like jBiiüopiaiu followed hf 
lyinff upon beds of granite, lo we And the fixed and massive substratum of earliest £i>\i,'!|'Mi^m'''^^ 
iiksUtants below the loose fraipments of Arab emi^rration. The remnants of this later 
iitUan overflow cover the primitive culture of Hamito-Semitic natives in iSthiopia and 
llbia josl as we found i% on the lower Nile and on the Euphrates. 

Lepalus believed it to be indubitable that the African races formed a unit He ^«^^^^^^'^^^ 
triid to prove an original unity of languages, necessary for this supposition. The ^^^ ''■~"*- 
■nttiplicitj €i them he took for the result of historical accidents. Very well; then Thii*a^potitk«woiüd 
It imuld have an original unity, followed by conflict, rupture, dispersion and de- E^^^ty'^ 
fHMration of nations, tongues and minds. But whence would the essential unity k««» sonniMd u> i» 
kare to be derived? Obviously from the first migrations across the isthmus of Suez. ^ "^ «iMewt. 

At the foot of the Blue Mount, upon the vast Kaffrarian hunting grounds, which swarm 
vMk ciraffes, antelopes, and buffaloes, certain Kaffir tribes wander about who can not deny sjnitm of 
Hdl»rew features, altho absolute proof of such relationship can not be adduced. A trav- African 
who started from the Babiroa writes however: ''It is undeniable that the Kaffirs not only ^^Sn!^^^' 
ifale, hot are blood-relatives of, the Jews. They vividly relate the story of the great 
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flood, and even know tomethinff of Noah's ark. Mount Ararat, (madi-ma-tbe^ Is ttuB pofan» 
they say, from whrnc« they came. The lam-s of stoiiinff, of the preparation of food, aotts 
mention circumcision, come so near the Jem-ish ceremonials as to astonish on«.** 

In his Nubian grammar Lepnius laid down the ethnological system of the Afrim 
nations. South of the equator tlie Bantu languages prevail, except with the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen; so that the unity of languages there can he established without 
difficulty. In a distinct line north of tlie e<|uator the other main branch spreads oal» 
comprising the JCgyptian, Libyan, and Berber languages. These are Hamitic idiow 
of unquestioned Asiatic origin. Even the Cushite sister-lauiruages spoken by tht 
Bega, Soho, Donkali, Somali, and by the GallafromtheKilima-NJarotoBabelmaiMMk 
belong to that northern group. 

Now aU these distinct branches of each of the two main stems of lancuac«a Intcnaisi^ 
in a broad middle ground of uefirro dialects, and form puzsliuir combinations. BeCweea tkt 
Sahara and the equator lan^uaures are mixed tm Indiscriminately as the looae rubble arooai 
Mount Sinai« Fr. Mueller took pains to cataloftrue the most typical and to classify as many is 
possible. With comparatively little trouble the mixture in these regions may be accoualri 
for ; but to dlseutaniple them is another thlnir« The mixture is not to be taken as **tbe prodnal 
of a quiet, veirc*tablesort of development of national life", as Steinthal thinka. It must hsvt 
orlirinated, rather, in persistent and hot coiitc^stH. In violent clashes of tribes acainst mtk 
other. PerhaiM *'one nation was crushed, and its fra^rments were scattered beyond hope of 
beinff fitted toirether aeraln." 

In short, we have before us the phenomenon of a confusion of languages. Thi 
subsequent decline of nations we see illustrated in the fate of the Hauasa, 

This is, as Lepsius thought, Libyan people, ''degenerated into negroes**. In the Hottas- 
totlan he reooffnises an essputially Hamitic lunffuo^e, 'taking its origin from the Cailuto 
branch of it.*^ He traces the Hottentots as coming from the northeast and as haWac htm 
pushed south. This emiirration —which in keepluir with the ori^rinal movement of all ss- 
tloiis «>ver from Asia, m-e may call the second Inundation of Afrioa^wasa Cushite wareeofsr 
Inf? the eastern shore. Let us dwell a few moments lonirer upon the picture of an Afriess 
turmoil ; we wiU have no occasion to return to it. 

The African commotion repeated itself, when from the interior regions near tt» 
sources of the Congo and the Zambezi the Shaggas (Wazimbas) pressed down npoi 
Bantu negroes, tlirowing themselves upon the Congo valley. It was then and thnv 
that the Portuguese checked these cannibals whose leader had his yard paved wiik 
human skulls and bones. Being held in check, the Wazimbas recoiled upon the Ahbi» 
from whom they wrested Kiloa, eating the garrinon of 9000 men. Merensky ascerUii- 
ed the date of their settlement opposite the island of Mombas to have taken plM 
A. D. 1585. After that they disappear, or rather, what seems probable, they reappeirtf 
the Galla. Since this people took their present quarters north of the EilimarXjan 
just at the period of these great commotions, our inference can not be termed yn- 
posterous. 

With the moving of the Galla stands connected, at any rate, that of the Fellatilii 
who then invaded Bornu for the first time. And with theirs the migration of thi 
Mandingo is C(mnected, who, pressing on from east to west, pushed aside the Kaffln» 
Basutoe and Betsliuanes, who in turn pushed before them the Hottentots- whiM 
into the Fellatah the Tuaregs from the n(»rth wedged themselves. This Berber trfbi 
from its city of Timbuct<M» ever since continue«! to be the most formidable foe of tki 
Fellatah on the Senegal, who ceded the middle section of the Niger to the Tuaregs» » 
taiuing for themselves the regions of the headwaters and the mouth of that river. 

Besides the illustratitm of the confnsi(m of languages and the disrupture alldd^ 
generacy of nations seciucnt to it, we see in these African movements also the exampto 
of the slow drifting of peoi»le; and we become aware of the difficulty of elasBif^ 
such a medley of ethnical fragments. 

The iSoiiiali PHpooially offer a buffliiifr riddle. Boinflr neither neffroes, nor Gallas, MT 
Kaffrariaii Ji*wk. nor Hottentots, they show many Caueafiian iiiirredients. In their country« 
the rtM'ky hitrhlaiuls of the north-eastern corner of South -Africa, north of the German po^ 
sessions. Burton found tliom rendering honiaero to ston^ und sacred trees— the substratun of 
ancient pat;anisin under the thin (rarb of Ishim. 

In the filthy strcH'ts of Kartoom Aral>8 and Berl>erfl me€»t m'lth Absrssinians. and witbth* 
negroes of I)arfi>or and from the lakes of the Nile. They brinip to market the ivory of tks 
White Nile, ostrich feathers, pold-dnst. rubl>er from Kordofan, and slaves from eve ry » heffc 
But distinct as their national characters and customs are, nobody is able to define the sste- 
cedents of all these people selliner and beinff sold. Altho the meaanrementa of 40 Wci-aal 
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) Km- negroes were made ander Yiroliow's directions, no lifffat waa shed upon the pedigree of 

be West- African tribes and their eastern neighbors by brachy-oephaiy. Bthnolosrioaliy the 

African portion of humanity seems to be dried up like a mummy on the one side, and to be 

% product of degradation" in its most heinous forms on the other. As such it is luiown. But siave^nd«. , _ 

rlioean realise African every-day life, especially since these savages handle the rifle as the ^'''"*""™' 

Bntffift from European civilisation? 

aartoom and Zanzibar until recent times have both been the emporium of "the black 

hrory." Livingston was told by the Enirliah consul at Zanzibar, that the resrions of Lake 
NiiSM alone furnished 19000 slaves annually. He tells us : ''The innumerable skeletons which 
we law in the woods and amons the rooks, alonff the rivers and trails of the wilderness wit- 
MM the terrible sacrifices made to that infernal traffic.'* Yoi^l describinir the Tibu as rem- 
nuts of the black aborigines of the desert, yet beiuff neither negrroes nor Berbers, said 
that slave trade is their sole occupation. ''Alonir the road from Te^erri to Bilma there lie 
tliebleached bones of thousands of human beings upon the saud ; and amon«: them corpses 
dried ap like mummies in tho very positions in which these poor blacks were released by a merci- 
ful death from their suffering. When Schweinf urth came te the Niam-Niam, who sparinirly 
populate a regrion of about 9000 square-miles, he witnessed the most sickeninir spectacle in 
front of Munsa's residence. The lower half of a male corpse, was bein^ handled by a woman 
flayioff it with the expertness of a butcher, in the process of preparation for supper. 

Toffel wrote to Ehrenberip, that ''the Tani^lese on the Benue river eat all their enemies Xnthropopliacy 
captured or killed in battle. The breast belongs to the sultan ; the heads are iriven to the the darxest 
women ; the tender parts are dried in the sun, then pulverised and minified with the porridipe.** riddle not 

The darkest of all riddles, inexplicable from premises of natural science, here hovers be- ^tural science, 
fore OS. Time may brinir to liirht many dark interiors ; but the darkness of interior Africa is I w, ts, 89, 40. 54. 

■otidasyet and covers unspeakable horrors. We shall not return to its nauseatincr story, 
hbehooved us to take a ff lance into this abyaa of abomination ; to penetrate to the bottom 
of it no eye could endure. 

Before dismissing the subject, however, we must not leave unnoticed one more 
Kene from this huge continent The large mangrove-forests of river bottoms like 
that of the Niger for instance, stretch out away in the distance under an oppressive 
Bonotony. Perpetual darkness reigns, and a solid spot is a rarity below the evergreen boonnceted with sxuk* 
wof of leaves. The giant trees upon their grotesque root-stocks rise up from deep "** ■°'***°'""'"4if ^a 
Donases. The rice-bird flits away, the golden eagle perches upon a death bough» but 
I human being is rarely met with. Whenever one appears, his whole behavior 
nminds one of the spectres he dreads. With him all things revolve around ancestor- 
VKship and upon fetishes. His bleared imagination takes anything for a fetish, 
hut prefers the most abstruse object, be it the head of a snake, or a dried lizard in 

Ueaofit 

§ 49. Our survey of the races, our investigation of the ethnic material, forming ^„lerican 
the substratum of history, requires one more glance upon the dying Indian nations abori^nes. 
^ the 'liew world." Our retrospect here makes more sure of certain connections Moncoio-MaiafM«. 
ilhded to with the Mongolo-Malayans. 

In several iar^e droves they mi^rrated to the Pacific coast of America. The present in- 
Wbttants do not say that they are Uvinfr *'in the west'', but ''on the coast''. To them there is 
■0 west any more; there is an involuntary feeling that the Pacific rather belonips to the East, 
ftt BMteoroloiric conditions of the state of Washington particularly, have that peculiar 
<t>IIibrium and affect the nerves similar to those of Japan and Korea. 

But when the Mongolian came over and went south» he found natives there ^^^ ^^ Amenean» mo» 

ikMdy, with some nativistic pretensions, too, altho they had been nothing but emi- Toit^iSJA^i^/. 

pnts themselves, of Gushitic extraction, most likely, from Polynesia. By the new 

ttneiB, the Indians, they seem to have been treated the same as the Dravida were by 
thiHindooB. 

The little we know about the first emiirrants will forever, perhaps, remain as proble- M^und-builders 
■ttie as it is now, on the whole, rather contradictory. The cave-dwellers and "cliff-builders" prior to the 
kütah. New Mexico, and Arizona— called Pueblos by Holmes, seem not to be as ancient as the Cliff-dweUers. 
"teond-bnilders^^ of Oregon, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Only so much is sure, that the most an- '^'^**' 
tl|M eulture in America moved in the course from north to south. Nahua of CHAaxAT. 

AU those tribes which, between the 7th. and 14th. century took their war path across the jon^ca mad« flower- 
liiiiean plateau to certain parts of Central America, Desire Charuey calls Nahuas. The first offerinn- 
duriniT this second period of immifirratiou were the toltbcs, much earlier than the 
They were taU men with white beards, offering flowers, their sacred place, Tlaloo. 
Aeir ■truetures at Tula show technical skill, and like that at Teotihoankan, indicate eneriry 
tad eminent industriousness. Oppressed but emancipatingr themselves, their empire broke 
m», aevertheless, and they went south. There the Toltecs exhibited the same kind of monu- ^^ introdncad 
■BBtal eolture as in Tabasco, Yucatan, Guatemala, etc. Havlncr minified with vanquished human Mcriflc««. 
pteoeoopants, and in turn subjugrated by the Incas following (ca. 1000 A. D., since the 11th Inca Fint immifranvi 
Pllsii daSes 1458) the Toltecs must have formed the substratum of their empire. It has been ("^'J^eTpw o '" "' 
KMBjeetored, that Tolteclan- Polynesian remnants fled from their oppressors toward the Soath, 
a order to account for the inhabitation of the dreary cliffs of Terra del Fuciro. 
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The flower pfPerinff men in Central- AmerUMi were IfoncoUans, mmI, to all a] 
Japaneee. The aettlem flooding upon them from China founded the actbc empire upon tht 
Tolteoian ruins, and introduced human laorifloeB on Mexioan eoiL Farther north Ü» 
Tshuktohifl left their trace« in oroeeinff the Aleutee. And not only the Calif <H*iilan Mona arsof 
explicit Finno-Tatarie oriirin, but also the IMa wares and Susqn^iannasand Wyomings froa 
the neighborhood of Washington, D. C. and all the serenty tribes of North — and the thirty 
tribes of South America. 

R. Brown said long ago : 'The Bsquimo on the American and the Tshuktohla on the Aabtii 
side perfectly understand each other." Squally affirnmtive of our oonelualons do the tradi- 
tions of the Indians, w^ho once roamed about the ^'eastern shore'*, fully a m ee with those upas 
the western plaina^Tschudy directed the attention to the marvelous similarity at the Bohh 
kudes of Brazil with the Chinese as mentioned b««fore. And if it is an ima^re of Buddha, wUA 
was found in Yucatan, as it is supposed to be, it would seem too rare a ease aa to afford 1h» 
final proof for an early Chinese influx. Tet it tells much in favor of such a supposition. 

Morton, who took the Indians as a product of the soil and '^spontaneous gener a tion**, hM 
louff ago been refuted by Pritohard who coincided with this view of Martios; **The natio—cl 
the new a'orld were not in a state of primitive barbarism, nor living in a state of the origiiiBl 
simplicity of an uncultivated mind. On the contrary. They represent the last remains (aboei 
half a million in North- America) of a people once hi^ on the scale of culture and mental si- 
tainments, now almost worn out and perishing, sunk to the lowest point of dianmy aaddt* 
gradation." In all this we perceive an unambiguous example of that degeneracy into a sMi 
of savagery, which repudiates the theory of evolution, with its claim of a far more remote b^ 
ginning of chronological computations than our seven or eight thousand years of human tar 
istence,with their suificlency to account for the changing modes of development and do c iHs i 

We must not eloee our retrospect of the forsaken families of the human na 
without a notice of the main stock of the Australians— the Tasmanians. Like tl» 
Papua of New Guinea and upon the Solomon and Fiji Islands, like the Drawidi ii 
India, they present a peculiar phenomenon by themselves. 

Curr's work on Australia with Its description of 239 tribes (London 1886) has eonirflmlsi 
much to the completion of the ethnological index. But the enunciations made therela, iisit 
not weakened the force of our axiom which is endorsed by Bonwiek, namely, that the fond»* 
mental layers of all these tribes gradually shifted over from Asia, either in wavea, cvr by tr 
race-Uke driftings, and that they are all of Mongolian descent. 

A very condensed sketch only of the ethnological chart could be outlined upoi 
these pages, since our aim was simply to show the ethnic strata in their driftinfi 
and depositions of prehistoric people. It represents the gist of such conelnsionB u 
drawn by authorities like Waitz, Bastian, Peschel, Pritchard, Ranke, RatzeL Tte 
perusal of a few ethnographical periodicals will afford more satisfactory inf ormatkm 
on this subject. 

We started out from the Mongolian body of nations, all speaking the monosyllaliie 
Turanian languages. We went along with the Hamito-Cushite-Semitie people and 
with the Aryans upon their wanderings. Having thus made the rounds of tin 
earth, we again met the Mongolians, scattered broadcast and lost so long, in woridi 
but recently discovered. 

Is not past and contemporaneous history taking the same course? Just fhink of 
the meetings which took place amongst these old races with Guetslafl, Gordooi 
Stanley, Livingstone, Dr. Schnitzler (or £min Bey) ; with Haddington and Merenskj. 
And keep in mind that a host of missionaries, represented by the four ennmfiratfld, 
were the pioneer philanthropists in the endeavor to regain forlorn men for thfir 
high destiny. 

Think what old memories will revive, when the Danube problem shaU umoU fbfb 
"Eastern question." Think of the legislation in the United States against the 
smuggling in of coolies and opium, and of the recent Russian transactions wttk 
China. Think of the 310th. translation of the "Scripture** now nearly complete upoa 
the isle of Ef at near Erromanga in the group of the New Hebrides, where now the 
sons of the murderer who killed John Williams sixty years ago teach theology I ft 
all means that history returns to the places from whence it started. Both ends of 
the historic movement are on the approach to perfect the cyclical course. 
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CH. IX. DIFFERENTIATION OF THE ETHNICAL MASS. 

§ 50. As yet we are confronted by the ethnical bulk covering the wideearth. Whit 
principle shall guide us in discerning a point from which to unravei the entangM 
mass in order to arrange it under proper topics? 
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An iUustratloii may ^ve us Uffht. •ad.tootii.Trfiiio« 

Before a aoUtary bluff of Eastern Asia stands an explorer. Loose stones ooyer both the pwti whteh m«d 
Idll before him and the vast waste around him ; his thoughts, however« are not eniraff^ with ■"*^^*^* 
the region, tho it be of interest to him on account of the life once animatincr it. As yet his 
attention follows another direction. But suddenly it is drawn to a bunch of ordinary weeds 
•nrroundinir a few solitary stones, and then to some others on a pile. Creepers run over 
tiienifffivinff the scene a mitiiratinff, an inviting aspect. 

To the astonishment of his servants and of theruard, sent aloncr by the pasha, camp is to 
be formed upon this insiirniflcant spot; the tents are pitched. Stranir® a* it seems to the at- 
tendants, the keen scientist has his reason for it. Amon«: the rubbish of the desert a stone is uiattraied by th« jwo> 
found with a few peculiar scratches, which he knows to be an ancient inscription. Some Sj^^odiSOTwy* *" 
«>ther pieces show traces of a sculptor's chisel. They seem to fit ; they form the cap of a pillar 
— ainoe some imairination guides the attempt to reconstruct It from the fraarments. Finally a 
■bib Is found which, cleaned from moss, exhibits the outlines of a fi^rure in relief, which is 
nobly conceived and artistically executed. Dinrinffs are commanded, the hole deepens into 
an excavation ; curiosity is stimulated by larffe hewn stones, by a row of them, by a well pre- 
served plastic figure, by an ornamental base of a pillar, by a doorsill. A flight of regular ^ntiqiuti« bwi pr«* 
■taircases is unearthed. Not the smallest fragment is thrown aside unexamined. Figures are **2?2 ^^'^^ ^°' 
foand repeatedly, resembling each other; they mean somethincr« of course, they are symbolic; 
Inscriptions multiply, are photographed and sent home. The papers of the civilised world 
describe them in detalL Philologists work with closest attention, compare, wait for more 
material in order to correctly decipher and interpret the ^rreat discovery. The historians 
revise old traditions, and brin^ the results into connection with other traces of similar kind* 
▲t last It becomes evident that those stones speak of facts by which erroneous theories are oor- 
veoted, and knowled^re lon^ discredited is now confirmed. 

Thus we become acquainted with the thoughts, works and troubles of peoples of four vuii^r^ hMovfe ' 
end five thousand years affo. This is the result of the Journey, the toll, and the risk. The '^i'«»^'«'*«^ 
work is carried on under such encouragement at a dosen different localities with results cor- 
voboratinir and amending each other. The chaos becomes intelliflrible; former perplexities 
disappear ; many a controversy is settled. Every f rairment becomes important, so that a 
■Incle siffn even may serve as a key for disclosing both causes and circumstances of the catas- 
trophe which once befell that locality, revealing the form and the purpose of the whole. 

The searcher now finds various traces of the activity of the human mind, but he soon 
lea rn s to distinguish the characteristics of two principal orders of antiquities. Among the 
meaningless rubbish, strewn over the wilderness' by a people almost void of any culture, he 
finds remnants of a nobler sort. To him they testify of the thoughtful master's works, whilst 
tbe rubbish silently speaks of the destroyer. Ornamental parts once Joined with mathemati- 
eel exactness, divulge their interesting story when reduced again to their well definable 
original relations. In most cases such remnants are found best preserved by their long rest 
end deep grave, as they are oovered by the layers of, and intermingled with, the crude mater- 
iel of their native home. 

Nevertheless the frie^ds on the other hand ask : Of what practical purpose is all this? We 
een only say, that such discoveries lielp us to understand our own world, and our own soul, 
end to understand the more thoroughly and correctly the drift of our own time and of its 



Another conclusion can not be drawn by an observer of the remnants and their messages ; 
which oome over to us from dispersed and extinct nations, with whom we are con- 
neeted by a direct chain of only a hundred odd links. 

The qnestion presented by our problem is, whether the ethnologist will be able in pHncipi« of dtetni 
a similar manner to demonstrate the kinship of people constituting a nation, the ffSüifir.'fäta^. 
oneness of the nncultored debris with, and its difference from, the cultured part. 
FcNT, the offal of the material, the ethnical nondescript from which the purposive 
prineiple in history selected the constructive or formative elements of society, may 
well be considered as belonging to the same race, especially if it has been ascertained ^^^^^ b«twMn 
that the essential homogeneity is upheld by a general similitude of monumental f^JlJ^^^^eT^"'^ 
•tyle, written characters, and sculptured symbolism, notwithstanding their many 
nuiations and modifications in particular cases. Whenever the indications favoring 
Identity increase, we are Justified in acknowledging it as more than probable that 
Ungual and religious kinship existed between the cultured and the retarded parts of 
a national unity. 

Such indications of ethnical identity may be found scattered here and there indiMtk«« »f omm« 
among the forms of more or less contemporaneous culture. Even in such cases, tho i«unf«M«MMi"Ufiaa. 
oCher signs of historical connection were missing, their semblances may legitimately 
be taken for family features. True, certain samples of culture may appear similar 
and yet belong to another race, because the mental faculties common to all men may 
produce similar expressions of the mind at different times and in different peoples; 
tat such cases are too rare to confute our general nrinciple of classification. More, 
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POLARITIES AGITATING PREHI8T0BIC BACE& ILA. CH.EL|5a 

however, than proof of national conflaugninity is implied in onr premiseB. F^cnliar 

phenomena present themselves, for explanation of which the investigator mut 

have cause to suppose a definite culture in tliat locality and at the time.tho that |ire- 

snmed culture may point to no mor^ than original unity of language. Previous n- 

sertions concerning the oneness of the human race are thus hrought to view agtu 

under a new light, so that we now become interested in the matter fn»n a new 
aspect 

We are compelled in the first place, to divide each ethnical and identical dim 

into cultured and retarded people, so that the latter may receive due attenti<ML Tte . 

importance of the uncultured parts once being acknowledged, will render the difcr 

sity more distinct and aid us in conceiving the unity the more clearly. 

In short, we desire to establish the truth, that the promiscuous loose debris of tli 
lowest stratum is as worthy of our consideration as the parts hewn out thereto F« 
history teaches that unhistoric people are of no less consequence, than the histoiicil 
nations. In the premises we acknowledged them all as the manifold parte of om 
generic whole, in which they severally are to be assigned to their different hHmul 
From their relation to their corroUaries their condition is to be made intelUgiUe, ii- 
asmuch as the whole derives its significance from the analysis of the various canaCl* 
uents just as much as the particulars are only explicable from the whole. Which- 
ever course is taken the problem demands discrimination between people of eoltoD 
and such as stayed behind. 

Still another criterion is to be sought for, when we come to distinguish natioH 
and classify races evidently behmging together tho they may seem alien to eid 
other. This new principle of classification lies in the great polarity pervading the 
entire visible universe determining the motion and propagation of life: we mean the 
sexual contrast. There are spheres in the domain of our investigation, where the 
sexual opposites are irrecogni sable, and where, for this reason, perhaps, this princi- 
ple was overlooked by former investigators. 

In the large genera of sponges and mushrooms, of ferns and seaweeds, of mosMi 
and heathers, bisexual difference is hidden. There is a world of cryptogamic lifeit* 
mainiug, not to speak of that which submerged in prehistoric »ons. May we not 
say, by way of analogy, that there are cryptogama among national organisms al»! 
They present masses often entirely unaffected by the progreesiveness of cultural wk^ 
vance. But since we do not inquire into natural but personal life, we remote 
that nations are molded by circumstances under which they may step forth intoeot» 
ceivable historic activity, as well as relapse into comparative inertia. 

We restricted the analogy of a neutral state of sexual polarity and eryptogmli 
life in nature to the indistinctness of the activity in ethnical life where it appein« 
being more or less conceivable or eclipsed; for we remember that life nowhere is tt* 
tirely inactive. As the wide orbits of nature ultimately help to mold thehistoiyoC 
the earth and its inhabitants, so do^s every horde and tribe of seemingly fomlni 
portions of humanity, its arrested development notwithstanding, take its part in flu 
complicated workings of history. That part may be compared to the drudgery in tte 
work of constructing a foundation where the unskilled journeymen carry stones and 
mortar, or fill up uneven places, whilst the master-builders and masons hew flu 
stones and join them in their proper order. 

The real work of history is always in the hands of comparatively very f^;ttli 
given into care of those nations in which the forms of life have become difCereutt- 
ated and the polar contrasts developed* 

A tree in bloom may show the meaning of this assertion. Of the blocsoms the mtf^*— * 
part only will yield fruit ; iu moüt of them the sexual difference remains Indifferent, so tM 
they fade and drop without havinf? fulfilled their purpose. The many simply remain in tkt 
condition of formal appendance whilst few attain to the realisation of their inner potantiaU- 
ties. This analogy suf&ciently delineates our conception of the siffnifioance of imeultarsi 
people. 

Among the nations we find a limited number, and in each of the latter again a 
very few persons only, with whom the great and determining contrasts of life are a^ 
predated and become effective. There are very few nations among vdiom the 
trasts of natural and personal lifo become harmonized and equalized under the 
filets which must benefit the whole. 
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In few people tliat elear oonaoiousneM beoomea explicitly mature, which refleets a true 



iew of life and of the world. The irreat maw of people live and try to enjoy life unoonaoioua hav« «00111 u»«ii « 
kf the fact, that they labor in the interest of the whole, and that they, in addition must share LYJrt wofk^ra'ILio« 
be tribulations of the whole alooir with the blessin^rs. Altho they show little concern in all of theirebiiffsUonsto 
hat, yet they fulfill some purpose, even tho their existence seems to serve merely as a f ertili- ^ 
ins element. They are utilised by the few who rise above the common level of that fei^rned 
kctivity and officiousness which after all may be but inertia, because the many will try to 
iToid anythin^r which disturbs their laisses-fair consuetude of life. 

Still less grows the number of those who, with reasonable selfreliance, face the M«uar«of fuu taim«« 
conflict for the sake of the common good, and spurn the very notoriety for which '^'''^*^ 
hey are enyied; who do not engage in a laudable risk for reasons of vain glory. It 
rill be almost impossible to pick out one tenth of the few thousand renowned names 
n all history like that nameless Spartan who was glad that his country possessed -^ 
hree hundred men better than himself. Gomparatiyely few would pass as types of 
Aieir times and generations, in whom the true character of a nation and the real Petri's 
l^rogress of an age are concentrated; whose life work might be deemed representa- m^^uI!£!'112**''^ 
Ave of the task which their respective nations had to work out for the benefit of hu- ^'^^^*^' 
Banity; whose names deserve to be enlisted as emblems of general advancement; the 
teachings of whose exemplary lives goes further than the influence of books. 

With reference to the particular destiny and value of peoples in their periods, Petri's 
«lairification of humanity into Negroes, Mongolians and Europeans would seem the most 
satnral amonff the many unsatisfactory race-divisions. Around these ^'central masses" the 
iwripherical would srroup themselves weU enoujrh. But this method of claasifyincr would not 
idieve us of the difficulty to appreciate the historic purport and value of specific nations, j^^^^ eiMstfleatton m 
vheQ the positive and characteristic siffnifioauoe of each ^roup is to be determined. To define, uiMUsfactory m tMrnm, 
which are to be taken as belon^inff to a sinking nation of culture, or only to a retarded ffrade 
of edture, would remain just as vexatious a job as under any other abandoned method. 

§ 51. In judging the cultural condition of a nation, either succumbed or merely 
«rested, discretion is essentiaL For, of a nation fallen away from a high state of perish«« eoitnni 
eoltore we generally can expect no more usefulness for history; whilst of those ''*^'^' 
nations which only go to sleep, a future period of bloom and fruit bearing may 
yvt be predicted. It will be difficult to deny any conglomerate group of tribes Peopuof r«ta>d«d 
tlie capability for entering a progressive career, however fast asleep it may be. Com- * *^ ■** " ••**• 
|ue for instance the nations along the Danube with the Arabs and Moors of Morocco. 

On the whole it must be conceded that ceriain portions of mankind resemble the 
Wrfa lying about a new edifice. There is the offal of mortar, there lie the frag- SJSlSnr^'*' **"* 
Bents of sculpturing, and there are the tracings of scaffolding, once indispensable 
ften useless and torn down long ago. Tet all this building rubbish of history lying 
ironnd on the ground, figuratively speaking— as for instance the Jews, is rendered 
Uglily instructive as soon as our supposition of the oneness of original culture is 
knmght to bear on our problem. Then the effort to exhibit the significance of the 
Pigments, even of the human ''alluvial humus" becomes Justified. True to our 
mhn, according to which we assign each loose part to the proper place which it 
tmnerly held, and its relation to the whole, we will discover that the rubbish even 

kttraintArAot lUustrsted hj the oodp 

^MB lUtereBk necUon of th« Cordil- 

Let it be iUustrated :what is meant by the lost position and the relation of a discomfited leru with the Corai 
Ution to the whole of human history 7 laiuda. 

The ooral islands of the Paoifle tn their situation parallel with the chain of the Cordil- 
Ims point the geologist to the supposition, that the latter were oncf united with the islands, 
•adftill have a deep oouneotion with their base. The westiyard extension of South America 
■■It have been lyincr between them. The largest part of that continent sank and was sub- 
Mrged so that only the peaks of a parallel mountain range now reach up nearly to the level 
of tlieMa and afford the coral builders their foundation. 

In a similar way we suppose submersions of peoples who sank in order to serve as a sub- 
itoifeam for historie people to rise upon. They went down, but their existence furnished the 
WiQpon whioh conquerors reared organised states. Even in historic times oppressed and 
app e a ring people, inclusive of such as are now far behind in culture if not destitute of it, 
mitlll bearers of original and elementary forces. 

Such peoples arrested in their historic development serve to keep declining na- AD«irtiei>roofiforiiie 
tioiiB under the poLir strain by which they are either to be stimulated, rejuvenated L^t'iCI^'^^f ^Silä«d 
and aroused to emulation, or else to be pushed aside in order to clear the way for new ^''^*^"' 
dtoiMirtures in the line of advance. Others resemble depositories in which those anti- 
folties were stored up through which we are now enabled to study the ancients. 
TMr relies fill the museums in which succeeding nations to their astonishment, find 
fiMeired the monuments and documents of their history, of their own preexistonce. 
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upon the island of Ifadeira, Oacar Heer found plants of most antiquated formationt, far 
in arrear of the flora of the main-lands in the vicinity. Tliey have been oaUed ^'animated psl- 
refaotions." We have such amon^r manidnd. The aborigines of the South Seas and of Ant- 
tralia decaying as soon as broucht into contact with European culture may, with all pro- 
priety, be compared to such relics of primeval a^es, for they retain forms of retarded or sr- 
rested life which, after severance from continental progress, partook more and more of Ü» 
character of mere veipetation. 

Concerning the preservation of philological remnants the nneultored pM^le iic^ 
at any rate, more important than what they are ethnologically. 

The old laniTuaffe of Gk>thic Scandinavia has been preserved in Iceland. In some parti of 
Enipland we hear, how the Gaelic laniruaffe of prehistoric Britany was pronounced; inthedis- 
leots of the peasantry in some secluded districts of Thurin^la or Siebenbürgen we hear bow 
the old An^lo-Saxon sounded. W. v. Humboldt could learn the old Kawi lancuace of Jsts 
only upon the island of Madura, which lon^ aco had become severed from its main-lsnd. 
De Lacouperie tells us, that the prehistoric lanirua^e of China is reoocnised solely upas 
the island of Formosa. The ''Sibir'* only ten years aco reported, that there exists a rsnuissl 
of the abori^nes, called the EarairaMiAnSi of whom could be learned how thmy onoe qtoksis 
the re^ons of the Irkutsk. 

Remnants of most ancient cultures we thus see protruding from the dimiiMB«! 
the past like apparitions from mythicai realms. 

Our conclusion, that any uncultured mass of people, scattered orer the whali 
surface of the earth as by an explosion is correlevant as yet to the whole of homii» 
ity, seems to be sufficiently proven by empirical facts. 

The chaos, now to be analysed in accord with the rules laid down» forms the flnt 
of those circles, wherein the selfculture of natural man advances in narrowing coe- 
eentration. The widely extending connection of nationalities and race of prehii- 
toric age in this first circle represents the quarry from which history hauls ItBini- 
terial, or forms, if you please, the solid foundation upon which history rears itseitt- 
flee. This chaotic circle of nations is to the world of the henceforth differentii^ 
ing personal life equally important as the geological crust of our planet is to thi 
physical world. Its in^^rtance, either as a whole or in its seeming insigniflent 
parts, remains the same, whether the nations form massive strata» or whether tl^f 
appear as scattered fragments; or whether they are to be compared to small nuclei cf 
future nations found imbedded here and there, nestwise, like crystals in granite. 

When we arrive at our third part we wiU better understand the neoeesl^ of the priaal* 
pies laid down in this ninth chapter. At present we desist from further details. 

In the ethnical rubble now before us elementary forces and rudimentary fom ^i 
predominate. As the rocks represent the inorganic part of nature supporting a eoutf* 
less variety of organic life,so this bulk of prehistoric humanity in its state of eoi- 
flned life, now compressed in strata, now shifting over such strata in driflB,nav 
breaking into fractions and scattering, forms at this stage of our inqoiry, the foai- 
ation-wall for the theater of history. It resembles at the same time, Uie lowest M 
fundamental note in the music of the opera. As in visible nature, so we find at thi 
base of this promiscuous rude material of the historical world, that which, aeeordinf ti 
Schelling "ought not to be." 

As we found that in the inorganic world, as reduced to its fundamental jjMr 
pies, there is no "dead matter,*' so is this substratum of history all alive— unka i 
selfsufficient party of us late-comers would or could sever all connectiou with thi 
past, detach themselves from the current of history, and disdainfully look vpfli 
ancestry and upon the past as being nonsensical and of no purpose whatever. 

We have thus far made a survey of all the raw material of history from M 
point of view which presented to us theoneuessof humanity, ethnologically aai 
pliilologically. As a whole, however, the bulk is not as yet articulated, nor did m 
succeed with its classification. For the theoretical division into cultured and uneal* 
tured people is insufficient after all. 

Think of the shades of such differences as present themselves in our own nation, in ssf 
sinerle city. The esHeiice of human nature does not warrant such rubrics. A division oaths 
line of relative superiority of culture amounts to no more than a generalisation which vouU 
have to l>e altered whenever the un8tal>leueKM of historical movements chanses the eondltlosa 

External circumstances and the coinmotioiis groine: on at aU points of the world andlasl 
relations of social life, coutinuinip throuiph every stugre of individual development in 
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period of history, erer causes the dividinff line between the two sets of cultured and uncul- 
tured people to shift in such a manner, as to render classification of mankind under the gj^^ ^^ Mnatenettv« 
tiro topics of pre-eminence and destitution untenable. prineipi« of hirtory Um 

In man indiTidnalljr 

A division on the score of eoltnre would be of no avail in the pearch for the con- 
structive principles of history» lying in each man individually. However conspicu- 
ous a few noble persons stand out, and, maintaining their position, may command 
the admiration of their f ellowmen ; yet in each group of people, if classified merely 
ae^rding to their degree of culture, the ebbings and flowings of the tide of develop- ^f^*'**'^' suftinff 
ment —which tends either to elevation or degradation, and to brutality as much, if 
not stronger as to civilisation— will be found as equally effective and equally hazard- 
ous ui every mortaL 

We have so far (and not we alone, but the philosophy of civilisation has hitherto ) 

represented the nations, and Judged their standing, under aspects of specific periods 

with distinctly marked changes, and definite grades of general progress. No wonder, not in rr«iM. chance« 

tbattheconceptsof humanity, as drawn from such cursory views of history, were ^neäp^*^*^"' 

BQbjective, capricious and contradictory— hence of little scientific value, subject to 

fruitless disputes, and apt to work mischief under false and misapplied deductions. 

It is time then, to search for those principles of differentation, and to arraafc the a eiMtiflcationof 

bumanity on ih« teoiw 

Met of historic movcmeats ia accord with that oririnal predlspositioo of hnmaa nature, ofcaitur«m«y tarn <mt 
vUch aloae enable men to build up that orf anic system of causes and effects, which we call 

CH.X. THE TENSION OP POURITY DIPPERENTIATINQ THE 

PIRST CIRCLE OP NATIONS. 

§ 52. Once more we must present to our minds that ethnical nondescript which ^?i1^»Sr«ilSLdr' 
eoT«red the earth as from an overflowing reservoir. Let us imagine this fluent mass ««"»f^""«^* 
Mtnalogous to a chemical compound solution, resembling in history what mother- 
Ije, I think it is termed, is to chemistry. 

In precisely the same manner as electrosis resolves such a composition to its stoetmuof »ehemieu 

oiginai ingredients as soon as the wires charge the fluid with the mysterious force, JSiSS!*'" "»«»*'«*»ni 

the acids isolating themselves at the positive, the bases at the negative pole; so the 

ethnical mixture before us undergoes an analogous process, except that the isolating 
power is of a different nature. 

In other words : Only the terminal points of a magnetized bar demonstrate the pouritr m «h« »acMU« 

Iriodples of adhesion and repulsion most decisively ; the nearer to the middle, the ^ 

vetker is the 'force." At the center all tension ceases. Where the polar difference 

poises all opposition is rendered neutral, the integral forces balance and rest tn the 

entral energy where they seem to have turned into inertia» These very phenomena 

ve reiterated in the way of physical analogies in the history of the individual, of a 
tttknn, of all mankind. 

The great polarity which determine^ the course of history rests in man himself v^ni «nd Bpiritmü 

Ma latent potentiaUty. We shall try to show the effectiveness and functions of this ""*** ***•"** ^ "" 

«baent and corresponding contrariety under the pendulum of consciousness. But 

m we are warranted to succeed in the attempt we must fetch up one thing omitted 

vlien we indexed man's estate. We were convinced that the natural world and the 

Vbritual are blended in man. But at the same time and by reason of this union the 

oberes of activity and passiveness also interlap in his constitution. 

The natural world is consigned to the bans of circumferential and circumstan- N«t«r«-rabor«in»to, 
tUgeneralness ; its formal variety notwithstanding it, forms a material unity and ^'^i**"^'^ 
■ores under the sway of necessity. It consists of that which is to remain under de- 
Mermining influences, which is designed to be acted upon, which must sustain the 
•Vreinacy of the other realm ; which is doomed to passiveness. 

The flviiritiial world of personality, on the other hand, is that which influences, spirit .aprvmMy.Müi^ 
nlnateB and determines, is the sphere in which activity in freedom is the order of "** "•'**"• in«««»«- 
existeiiee. This is true, and, we trust, has been made clear. 

Bat 88 yet the problem, as to how both of these worlds claim a part of man's j^^ nmdcnd po«ibu 
keing; wliereby its disintegration is rendered possible, has been scarcely touched upon. 
Whenever man takes an introspect into his life, he flnds himself sub|ect to both 
tti «SBStttaeat factors aador discnssloo. He is to decide for himself, choice being de- ^^l^n-i^ombhfuuolTc; 
famined as much or as little, and being forced into his course of action no further, '"^^^^ "^^ '"'"'^ 
tban h8 ia detennining himw^if- 
11 
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With a will he endeavors to aooompliah the obliirationg of his vooation; with enetiy Iw 

ventures upon difficulties to be surmounted. Filled with seal he will persist to oonquar of> 

Mm M a tTM ifMrt. position and will not yield to oppression ; conscious of his courage and selfhood be will assert 

the riirht and prerogratives of human life and personal choice. The internal tensions of Ui 
nerves and muscles fit him to surmount external obstacles, whilst exercise and enffaffemsQt 
requite the gladsome consciousness of stren^rth. This all continues until— reaction sets in. 

Man represetiting the nnion of matter and mind, is thereby eansed to more !i 
Tension betwMn natur« freedom Under necessity after a method of ethical ends, designed for the yery piD<- 
•nd spirit p^^g^ ^^ realising the unification enjoined upon him by his own constitution. Per 

sonal life, asserting its energy and liberty at one moment^ becomes exhausted aal 

recedes behind the natural form of life at the next Passiyeness and suifering from 

prostration take the place of buoyant agility. There man steps forth as a free ageot» 

strain betwMn trMdom ^®'® ^^ retlros a patlcut. Now hc feels himself a being which can play with natu» 

and neoassitr. in scrcno carelessucss, and then again he finds himself in a despondent mood, sob- 

ject to his own frailness, an object for nature to trifie with as when the wayes of the 
Man plays with natar«. oocan play f ootball wlth his ship. As the transient wayes submerge into the whole. 
natore trifles with man! qq dcspoudeucy dnigs dowu persousl life, hiding itself behind the drapery of wnldly 

sorrow, of unf ayorable or unayoidable circumstances. 

_^_ The transition from one mode of consciousness to the other generally «!gy>ifl^ •!- 

luaftpatiMit. ^^^ ^ much as a change in the mode of thought along the whole front. ManifM- 

ing itself mostly in the method of persuading the will,his change seems to take place 
2^£d!i^ toX p!!^ in accord with a necessity equal to that which causes the exchange of forces between 
JrrtSTthi^pwtSi** natural poles. On closer examination, howeyer, this duality of an actiye and passife 
■^- phase of consciousness, either yoluntarily or naturally determined, simply shom 

that man is a combination of nature and spirit Hence the formsoff thoofht uid 
louiflaatioa will assume their beod la proportioa to .the prepoaderance off either the aatnil 
As msn. world In minia- psrt or the spiritoal slde. Tho same dualism, becoming distinctly manifest in the minia- 
wh^ie'^d»*^^*' * ture world of man indiyidually, also conditions the adyance or relapse of humanity ifl 
^^^^ a whole. In the totality of human affairs the two great antitheses become apparent 

J2SJSf*toflS!?cSf.'^ under the same rule of predominance of either spiritual or natural temper. Tie 

difference may be fittingly compared to the more feminine or masculine featureBof 
each of the two sets of temperaments. Concerning our problem of cultural deyekf- 
ment the one part of our race will be found more actiye and influential, the other 
t^a^^^m^ more passiye and receptiye. Thus the great uniyersal contrast is outlined. We an 
'°*''^ comfronted by the great polar tension which stimulates and molds the yariety of sub- 

ordinate differences. And this mutual strain, balancing the whole, preyadea all dr 
des and all radii of progressiye culture, and in a succession of ooncentrie tf* 
eles and regulates the problems, and directs the final issues of deyelo|dng humasilif« 

Upon the first and widest of these circles coming forth from the misty dawn of 
prehistoric ages, and hence showing yery few and yery indistinct features of diflieraDt* 
iation, we shall now meditate. 

Toraao-Hoosouan It Is tho Turauo-Mougolian circle, the lowest and broadest stratum of the hUMi 

elrole. 

race. 

Bat in order to Ipok over its wide compass we will first take a firm position, 
observe that circle partina into two semi-circles. 

Our point of view is the enormous partition- wall of the Himalayas, from the moW' 

ran^res of which more than eighty peaks rise up to heights of twenty thousand and taanUtL 

SiSrJiSTrSiIüITcf . This backbone of the world forms an axis from which mountain spurs run out to the mxKfk 

introdoction to diTUion and brace up the larye Pamir plateau which further north is sheltered aaain by the AlsirhsJBi 

^'' Toward the west this expansive plateau leans aaainst that mountain stock which forms Ike 

ethnographical divide. 

At the southern seam of the Tarim basin—in the western reaions of the Gobi buliitti 

flihnegraphiaaUy Kashaar and Kotan, if not upon the larere plateau of Pamir itaelf— the nati^a homeoflkt 

^^dd. Chinese is indicated. There these Turanians dwelt in the vicinity of the Aryans or Indo- 

(1 44. 67,) Germans, on the shores of their ''Draaon Lake" (Eara-kul). From thence the Oiineae mifrsMl 

eastward, whilst the Aryans ''went west." What, ethnoloaically , they both have in conuncm li 

owinfiT to that ancient neiahborhood. 

According to Richthof en it was as' late as 2900 B. C. that the Chinese performed ao 
St?SS?f cSin^ mental functions over the region of the Bulungir. And as late as three thousand years 
goTwanwitai function, that time the sfanUarity of the inhabitants ofKhotan with the Chinese WAS 

enooah to be noted down in the ofSoial annals of China. 
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The laiV0 steppes of the very expansive plateau of Central- Asia, lyin^ more than 10000 
beC above sea level, rtally form the natural Chinese wall, by which the Ibanians were pro- 
moted against the Tubaitians, and by which Mon^rolian culture became separated from that of 
ITeatern Asia and of Europe. 

From the vreat, terrace-like slopes of the plateau these first main divisions of the nations ^j^^^JI'^^a?^^^™*^ 
the ambition requisite for higher culture glided down in opposite directions. Their 



lulturee thus grew up in antagonism toward each other, and in their polarity became the found- 
ations of the grand superstructures which both, up to present date, recline against these eastern 
Ad western deolivitiee. Despite this local proximity, however, the relations between the Chi« 
i c a e Malayan world and the Western-Asiatic and European cultures became so distinct, that for 
kmr thousand years they remained obscure, since the nations of both these semi-circles lost 
Jirt^t of each other« The few marks of cultural progress standing out in full historic light 
ire insufficient to render discernible the ways and means of communication, if the people 
bqpt up any at alL On the whole, they seem to have lost all knowledge of each other 

Our full attention was to be directed toward the eastern and western poles of the '**!"|f**»* f^^ 
illinographical axis with its f ulerum on the Pamir. For to this axis we henceforth 
¥BBAga many demonstrable effects of a strong strain, of a polar tension which is per- 
»ptible throngfaont all historical movements, nnder which the two chief ethnical 
tutors of universal history were always laboring. We also venture to distinguish 
Um oeeupants of the two semi-circles under the strain caused by their masculine and 
tadnine eharacteristics, the one with a preeminently active, and the other under a 
iroDOonced passive, tendency. These three principles: the polarities between spirit Threeuad ot pour 
nd physical nature, between Mongolians and Aryans as conditioned by the ethno- ^'^ """' 
gnphi<»l situation, and between the active and passive forms of world-consciousness 
-HDMte out to universal history by their action and reaction, its modes and its 
■otiens. 

CR. XL FIRST CIRCLE OP NATIONS.— TURANO-MONQOLUN CULTURE.— 

AN EASTERN SEMICIRCLE 

§ 53. Turning to the east from the great Central-Asiatic divide, we observe, in 
' tto first place, how the culture and history of the eastern Asiatics was built not so 
auch upon geographically outlined conditions, as upon the cultus and form of con- 
idoDsness which wrought the national character of these Turanians. 

When Oppert wrote his review of Lenormant's studies of cuneiform inscription, he Oppert 
«iked: **What, after aU, do we know about the primeval history of mankind, of the mental on primersi history. 
iwcbp rn ent of prehistorio tribes ? Nothing, absolutely nothing !" We, too. set out with this 
luijitttiun. At each step of our investigation we shaU be reminded thereof. 

Concerning Northern Asia we have to suppose an underlying stratum of most ancient TeniwMnseriptions 
laliaUtants, who left no remnants from which to conjecture their peculiarities, except the lUmnMt. 
T«dtel-inscriptions which must be taken into account as such. Abel Remusat directed that 
•llQBtion to these inscriptions which ought to have been paid to them, seventy years ago. 
> Aqrihan receive further mention in the next chapter, when the western wing of the Hongo- 
Ittieomes under oonsideration. 

We now attempt to reconnoiter the right wing with the culture of China and Monroiun laiMiotuii« 
vluit pertains to it. Of course, we can touch only upon the most salient points. ses'In^'Afrto«. * 

Our present range of vision comprises the ''Empire of the Middle", Mongolia, ^^^^^^ 
I Übet, the Amoor countries and Japan. It extends across the islands of the Pacific to 
r Inmica. The pristine cultures of Mexico and Peru are products of these Turanians, 
I vUch were destroyed by other Mongolians following the first immigrants much lat» 
[ fi^qireading themselves over North- and Central-America. 

The Mongolian migrations toward the south and to Africa seem to correspond 
itth those to America. 

SUiee Hirth of late has given us the translation of the Tshu-fen-tshi which he made In Troffle with Berber«. 
It has become evident, that in very early times a Uvely traffic was carried on be- Hirth. 
tssea China and Bast Africa, namely with DshunguU or Somali-land, with Sofala, and with 
': iU B sr ba r a at the straits of Babelmandeb. From Berbera the Chinese hauled storax, myrrh, 
; Md tortoise shells. Their revenue records very accurately describe the articles of oommerce. <^'°* ^T*****^ ^ ^* 

ttspnteeiain vessels from China, found in the pyramids, also receive their explanation from ^^'*^ 
* feith*s hOwrs. 

The beginning of Chinese literature is dated six thousand years back by Von der Gabel- j^ ^f d^in^e uteratan 

•■ti in his leetare given in the aula, Leipsig, 1879. Some chronologists no doubt declare this Uabelenta. 

JB «xaggevation, but we can see no sufficient grounds to coincide with them. The songs of 

thsShO'king were composed, according to Von Strauss's computations, before the year 2100 

BL CL Od aU sides the fact is corroborated, that the culture of China is the most ancient known. 

Ais we take for granted, for nothing equals the copiousness and variety of that Uterature. 

I la to be f6iiiid such a spleodid edition of the prinoipal wocks of a nation, in lOOO« 
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▼olnme«, as the one which the British government bought in the year A« D. 1877? We 
but few of the literary productions of China "and of them how little" as Qabelenta eomplsisa 
Yet what little we know of them is sufficient to dispel the old frejudioe that the Chiw 
were to be dealt with as a petrified nation. There is a world of mental aetlTitj itisflrwi 
upon most any subject and up to date. An enormous number of monoirrapha« besides Ik» 
hundreds of volumes of circumstantial and monotonous state-annals, eontain deaui itiüis 
treatises on sociology even« and on modern civic economics. They divulge the moremeBt sai 
iTowth of feudal, independent, and anarchical conditions of the realm, throat tlmci cf 
sword-law and all possible social formations of private and public life, up to the ata te tia ftcf 
the united empire. An astonishing seal and any amount of scholarship was spent opoa th» 
oonstruction of that redundant lan^uaflre. A eolleetlon of belles lettres in ISOO volumes mimn 
the life of the nation in all its detailed features. And yet there is, as' we shall seeiiuiChiiv 
but the cultivation of a oonfined life, an arrested culture. 

**The scientific capacity of the Chinaman is rather broad, not deep,** says Rlefathafcs. 
Enowledipe does not tend to new improvements, but spreads out upon methods of aw^lisstics 
which were in use from times most remote. In the fall season Chinese phantasy still trss^ 
forms the quails into moles in order to let them become quails acain in q>rinctime. SoA 
scientific ignorance is held almost sacred because of its ace. Keverenoe for that whiek ii 
ancient is the most characteristic trait of this whole culture. 

The Chinese have no science for the purpose of arriving at the truth. They p» 
sess dexterity and imagine that they know everything better, but being cUsqualüIed for 
comprehending anything abstract, they are unable to formulate a theory or to make a 
invention. It does not occur to the mind of Chinamen to reason from, phenomena li 
causes. And we have reason to believe that this peculiarity is not merely to be ae* 
counted for by the seclusion and proud selfsufflciency of this culture. For not em 
the influence of foreign and acknowledged superiority can incite a Chinese miii 
toward profundity. And whenever this is missing, consciousness will enlaige « 
things as they appear side by side, and will thereby always become flattened. Re- 
found thought and formation of Judgment will always receive the opposite ef 
encouragement, where, under pretense of paternal government, despotism regulitai 
and disciplines the most minute movement of thought and action— or rather iiaiti* 
tion. Whilst on the other hand the mind, under neglect of mental penetrativnenb 
becomes too lazy to become dissatisfied, and invites despotic rule. 

Deeply imbued is the consciousness of that race with notliing but aneestry-vo^ 
ship, and vrith the fear of the ghosts imagined to reign in the regions of their mtiie 
homes. Old as the Chinese are, they remain children who see a spectre in eniy 
dark corner. 



Impwlal Shlatoiniu 



The emperor is the hiiphest representative of the realm of the dead, and erea lis : 
Deceased mandarines are promoted by him to the celestial oourt, or d^XMed by him hm 
their hiirh position, as the case may be. At any rate, and without a doubt beinc attach IV 
any Chinaman, the emperor's will is done in heaven as it is upon earth. Undoubted ii Ui 
abiUty and sole authority to dispatch money and clothing to the departed. 

It is known what careful attention is paid to this, the imperial form of Shintois 
("ghost'' worship,) and what complicated means of intercourse with the other mcü 
this ancestor-worship produces : each being made an aflEair of state and diplomt^* 

Over the total darkness of ancient Shamanism there is spread out a lajer rf 
Sabism, a somewhat embellished copy of the former. 

"There existed a being, perfect and incomprehensible; before heaven and etfft 
came into being. It was so silent, so supematuraL It alone remains unefaaDg«U>> 
It can go through anything vrithout getting hurt It may be considered as thi 
world-mother. I know not its name. If I want to designate i^ I uae It TAOl" 

So we read in Y. v. Strauss^s translation of the Tao-te-kinff. Tao is the mental pnMrtÜ^ 
tion of the unity of all, an uncorporeal, apparition-Uke spirit. This is enooch for Ihs piMl^ 
cal sense of the Chinaman. 

In this apperception we recognise that form of consciousness which aeins vpA 
^*^Dit>!^d'conun'iS^ those m(»8t ancient and primitive traditions, whose meaning is entirely forgottcti 

construing them into astral phantoms— into some center of cohesive continuity. 

Co- of Chine« toier- Phautasv, as a general thing, has no access to the institutions of social or politt- 
""""^ cal life. It is not historically inclined ; least of all the phantasy of the aveiifl 

Chinaman, whose religious sense has become absorbed by other iweirdphantaettL 
The Chinese let the state attend to thought and religion, this being oonsideied asttl 
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iifiineaB of goyemment exclusively. Hence that peculiar tolerance, or rather indif- TMaiiukof tb«erMtiT» 
»rence in religious matters, with which the Chinese are accredited ; a tolerence ^taition* ^ 
isily to be reduced to the utter lack of imagination, of all intuition. Such a kind 
E formalism and unmitigated, dull superstition never creates fanaticism. 

In the art of China the ancient nomade life as yet shines through the thin cover S*°'I°^«??t'^ v..^ 

*' ^ Nonade llf • in urebitM» 

r lacquei culture. The architectural style is a reminiscence of the tent in the step- ^«^^ ««xi*- 
ee at migration times. The gable end of the roof, bent upwards, and the flimsy 
mamentations represent the hangings of the temporary habitations as they floated 
I the winds of the wilderness. 

The dogmas of political economy also date from the times of patriarchal nom- s^retof ohfaMM pmo^ 
3e life. Parental authority, applied to the organisation of the family, the tribe, and 
le state, is the whole secret of China's peculiarities. 

Under the cultivation of these traitsthe minds had become so enured to flxed 
lies that, when the people came in contact with foreigners whose customs were 
>nsidered inferior, as a matter of course, alien culture found no weak spot where to SSSÜ/'^'''''^ 
itnide. 

The aeolusion, hauffhtinesa and aelfsuffioienoy, the narrownÜDdedneae, suUennen and 
brewdnen of the Chinese character, the finish and conservatism of the political machinery, 
be circumstantiality and ceremoniousness, the unconcern or its dissemblance in matters of 
oiiTietion, the permanency of social habits, are aU explained by the submissive attitude to a the Mm« m in uy 
lovemment of patronage. With this an authoritative tutelage and management of aU the «^^ni^i» ««n««'^^ ^ 
iffairs of life is established, which deprives the obedient individual of all freedom even in 
hm details of everyday life. Every thouirht is restricted to conformance, and coined into a 
performance which is prescribed as with a stencil pattern, and controlled by common habit« 
IWe least disression Is ostracised, the nation of children is kept in leadin^r strings. 

The cardinal virtue is loyalty, to which any elf ort of promulflrating a dilferent opinion la 
olteiive, Is rendered useless if not dangerous, and is deemed a sacrilege, as it is the case in any 
rf^n«44i| community. The more ancient and leveUng a custom, the more binding it is. Incor- 
porsted into governmental law, custom is utiUsed in keeping the people in the bounds of fear oood iMiiktkr. 
•ad good behavior. Thought or private judgment is not wanted in such a mechanism of citi- 
MBihip. If the individual should see fit to exercise a little selfhood, it only remains to him to 
beMoky. Thus obedient children are trained, who necessarily become duU and tedious, if 
lotniUen. They do not threaten, do not object or gainsay, are not rude and naughty— but 
adtlier are they affectionate or sympathising, despite the thousands of conventional phrases 
«f feigned cordiality. 

*'Here in Sikkim and Nepal as in Tibet", H. y. Sohlagintweit relates, ^^abusive nicknames, Schlagintweit, 
la which the conversation of the Hindoos and lower MosUmsin India abound, are not heard at 
•D. Such good mannerism is the result of Chinese training or rather drill, but it is of too 
VMtionable an inner quality as to be counted with civilsation. The same in almost every 
vapert may be said of the Japanese. From beneath the shallow refinement of formal conven* ^^ 
^'«^iilisfn the barbarian traits of savagery and original steppe-life occasionally break forth {■nST^rbaritm.'"*" 
tiain. Wild nature is not broken if it is only subduded ; it may be polished hy patriarchal 
nia, tamed to gilded deapotiam, and it may be repreaaed by the tyranny of cuatom, but it can 
tot be inwardly aboliahed.'* 

China resembles a man, who after a premature old age has become very pedantic, 
fiiTeand sedate. The vast empire was an upshot of rapid growth, rough and ready JJ^^riJyS* ^^"'*** 
Bade. At present boyish traits look at us out of a wrinkled face with a dismsd 
itQiiit. Such is the physiognomy of that nation, such its characters: ''A mixture of 
fuming craftiness and studied naivete, of pride and dissembled unconcern, of artful 
coATentionialism and passive endurance." 

The traits of character, here as in every other nation, reflect even from their . ^^ . ^ ^ 

MtlhtfticB laek of uiy 

irehitecture, their sBsthetics. According to Semper *1;he elements of Chinese arts are i«*^^! ^^^ 

Bot organically connected, but mechanically set side by side, held together by nothing 

Hke a leading idea. Jl Chinaman can not abstract a single principle, to modify any of 

Ua Hmxims which are riveted into the details of daily life and do not allow the least semper. 

change, lest the whole fabric of Chinese necessity should collapse." This is descrip- *»• 

th« enough, and, since it contains no misrepresentation of the Chinese mind, proves 

•or estimate of its calibre. 

inth reference to the ritualistic exhibition of the mixture of God and world-con- ciiitiu«iwm7>tb*Mar« 
Kloiisnees that is, reviewing the cultus, from which this national character has «'"*»«^»»»''^j^ 
pown, as it is the ease in every other nation, we are, for the first time, confronted by 
B imperial religion. 
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A space as laripe as the city of Paris, fenced in by hi^h walls, a cardea fall of shrobbcty, 
lakes, eotta^es, and kiosks of exquisite splendor— such is Tuen-Min- Yuen« the Impcriid rerf- 
denoe at Pekin, the seat of deified lords of the '' Empire of the Middle**, surroanded bf t 
superabundance of oriental vaiuirlory. In the center of the park stands the cj e ie a U al : 
enshriuinff the colossal statue of Buddha, decked with sold and Jeweia. 

When in 1860 the French and British broke into that solitude and ftrirhted the 
tlal lord from his lair, they found the halls yet filled with stupefying InceDse. The ampnüir 
lamps threw their irloomy flickering: ligrht upon the grotesque statuettes of eemi-deitieR. <f 
monsters and beasts. This interior illustrates what we meant by the reticicma mixture of n 
upper layer with the f racrments thrown up through the frail broken eorer» as by an e ia p ü ns 
from the substratum beneath. 

§ 54. Before we further speak of Buddhism and its shifting a layer of gpecnlativ» 
religiousness over the substratum of Taoism and Shamanism, we turn to Japan, when 
Buddhism flourishes galore. 

Anterior to the period in which Nipon was inundated by Buddhism, it had almji 
had its Mikado, the '^n of Heaven.*' 

In his person as in the Chinese emperor, the regal and sacerdotal oflkes an 
united. And the dominant classes wrought the remnants of a monotheistic heritage 
into a multiform mechanism of polytheism. Old Shintoism knew of three pristiiKi 
personified powers, which presided over the affairs of the whole world. Bat from tk» 
bath of Zsanagi's purification so many deities arose, that at one time, when evil qtiriti 
squirmed in the air, not less then eight millions could be mustered for defMe. 

Under this heaven full of rood and evil ghosts a erand literature ffrew npw The noiisr 
of national learninir was the old capitol of Nara. Here the Ko- jl-ki, the '^book of old trafr 
tions** , was compiled and published, the oldest source of the historic knowledge of the Jsp^ 
-nese. At Nara the old imperial city the governors of the provinces had to report the top^ 
graphical, physical and political condition of their parts of the realm. Then the piitsti rf 
Buddha from Siam, India and China made an inroad into the old town of the Ifflkadfti As 
monumental city of Great Nipon with its wealth of historic material. Buddhism 
to advertise itself at this place by foundinir a large library of Buddhistic, especially 
literature. 

Underneath that conglomerate of Shinto-Buddhism lies the formidable stntni 
of ancestor-worship and spooks. This appears especially in the cult of the Kaml,thi 

apotheosised national heroes. 

Many families of the nobility claim a Kami as their ancestor. Thirteen thousand asi 
seven hundred of them are enumerated, of whom three thousand and seven hundred ksvt 
temples dedicated to them. Their worship continues to send its roots into the deep old sab- 
stratum underlying: Buddhism thus draining: oif below the surface the vital saps of theoAeisl 
reU^on. For the Japanese find it more conf^nial to their ideas, to conjure departed soohlf 
the tinklinir of bells and by rappinirs, and to attract them and accomodate them by 
paper striingr up between the posts of the temple-grates, than to undergro Uie aril 
required by the Buddhistic hierarchy. Hence almost every family in Japan keeps and fsa^ 
rates the miraculous shinto mirror in private, besides the official Bnddhistle altar, eithOTlaa 
screened closet or in a tiny pocket case. Beside the imaire of Buddha tiny boards are pat W9r 
with the names of the departed members of the family written upon them. Coneeralnf ^ 
double shrine it grives human nature a satisfaction to worship one's own ancestors and flbD* 
dren. Concemingr the tables we find the same usafre from the same source in some parts of 
Burope this day, where the boards upon which the dead are laid out are inscribed with soaa 
epithets, a few crosses painted on, and set up at bridgres and crossroads so that whoever paMT 
by may say a "prayer for the dead."" 

As the puckered jumble of the written characters of the Turanians look to* 
most awkward, so Eastern Asiatic art reveals idiosyncrasies which haye nothing it 
all in common with occidental conceptions. That bold, pouchy realisnit that n^ 
chanical copying of nature without an idea of perspective and without a standpdit» 
notwithstanding the realism , is accompanied by a mania for picturing ghosts «itt 
most absurd grimaces and distorted corporeal shapes. The monstrosities of tt* 
decorative arts of the Turanians surpass all that ever could be indented by Eoropean 
in the line of caricature representing freaks of the brain. The conceptions nlkk 
these drawings reveal, awaken a sort of surprise, whether the variegated eategorii' 
of thought may not have affected the stnicture even of the painter's brains. 

Ingrained as those dark superstitions are into consciousness and life, yet nxk 
darkness is alien to human nature, is not essential to it. The good traits and ete" 
ments of truth contained in every syncretism, are always separable from snpwstitkMi 
incrustations. The Japanese at least are quick to distinguish the genuine tnft 
from fictitious religiousness. Naturalism can not satisfy even those Itoii^idiaiiBittl 
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it has become embodied in every tissue of tbeir lives. This is the reasoa why theDisMtM^etion wtth 
"«l^reat East-Asfotic reformation'' cans^^ by the '*Light of Asia", as Arnold ehose to '.TJ^^^'irn'^BaSl* 
call and to solemnise the father of Buddhism, was so successful after all. ^^^^ po«ihie. 

What Buddhism is, we only learned since Bohlen and Remusat discussed it. "oiMtAiiattciuform" 
What we then knew of it heightened our esteem, with regard, at least, to the good *^ 

wiU in the Kantian sense. It can not be expected of us, to enlarge upon that world character of BuddiiinB 
of gods with their groups of triads, etc. Prof. Panzer in Peking has of late suffi- * " 

( iently dwelt upon *^he Lamaistic Pantheon", to justify us in taking the name of 
Tibet as emblematic for that "reform" by which Asia is said to have been felicitated. 
For that church-state, as it might be called, represents today the fountain-head of 
diamanistic eclecticism, and governs the large domain of Buddhistic hierarchism. 

In its seclusion, aooessfble only by mountain passes at the height of our highest moun- Bohlen-Bemosat; 
tains Uke Mt. Blanc or Mount Renier, Tibet is the stronghold of the Buddhism of modern ^"^^^• 
times. The Dalai-Lama with his hierarchy and his 30000 cloisters is a vassal of China, but his ^^"2®'. -,j^ 
rule is more penetrant, than that of his suzerain, the son of heaven, himself. Those hundred 
hirs« volumes of the Kandshur with the commandments of Buddha tend to that formaUsm of 2^'*' ^*' Pop« ot the 
which in the days of our childhood we read in the description of prayer-mills. °"'^ "^' 

The worship of images and relics is diversified and made impressive by the heat of wax K*nd*har. Prsxer-nuis.. 
«aadles and by clouds of incense. We find this culture from the Caspian Sea down to Ceylon 
and up tothe Altai ranire. 

We presume on the reader's acquaintance with the Central-Asiatic doctrines of umaism tinctured with 
hicarnation. and with the fact that Lamaism is not only a mixture of Shamanism ^^^^"'^' 
with Buddhism, but also with Christianity. Buddha taught to refrain from all sjrm- 
bolism and dogmatism and for this reason tried to prevent written formulas. Tlius 
his teachings remained unwritten for six centuries. Sjrmbolism was engrafted upon NcttoriM» famuhwi 

Buddhism when the Nestorians, driven from Persia, preached their most corrupt '^"''^^Im, &9. 124, us. 

form of Christianity all over India and eastern Asia between A. D. 636 and 731, as the 

ioseriptions of Siganfu prove. Eosmas Indicopleustes testifies that even as early as siguif a inseription*. 

A.D. 540 Nestorianism had been successfully preached to the Huns and Bactrians. piSSt^.'"*^*^" 

Hanee the many similarities of Buddhism with Roman Catholic rites. 

Bastian restored an old picture of **Buddha becominir incarnate at Mavadewi in the Mixture of shamäniuD, 
fens of a white elephant, desoendinir from the Tushita heayen surrounded by a jubilee-choir K!Sl,JJjfS;J*^*JJiij|.n, 
of ffods." This iUustrates the Asiatic mixtures and tolerance. Gautama afterwards once MobuDedaniun. 
won left his abode of Tueshid in order to enter the motherly womb of queen Maha Maja in * ^' ^^' '^' 

tiwform of a Ui^ht of five colors. 

The restlessness of these transmutations and this religious eclecticism continues ButiMi. diMorerr of » 
ia every man, until rest is found in his dissolution into Nirwana. This is the final u^'^'f K^fl^-Se 
•fieomplishment of the "divine" Gautama. The eflfects of this speculation upon pub- ^^S^VS^"**^ *"" ***• 
lie life we shall show in the sequel. Yet nothing has been held forth as more praise- * ^' ^' 

lorthy than Buddhistic toleration, which in reality is nothing but an inertia, only of iSd^fferSSSS!"*^ 
hto arousing itself to a degree of aggressiveness in its death struggle. A Japanese 
lietnre shows Lao-tse, Buddha and Konfu-tse, each in full figure. The three 
^buiderB of religion'' taste of a porridge out of the same pot. Each finds the taste bpiaininRth« e^y .o. 
iUkrent: sour, sweet, bitter. This is a piece of Asiatic toleration, indiflference and me°S tTlXilr^^' 
»bitrary subjectivism. Such toleration did never disturb any of the layers drifting afilj^rS;;^"?^ '" 
•ttemately one over the other, all covering the preceding ancestor-worship; the latest loiirtrtrlturt Kn*"* 
hyer least of alL The "religions" were all amalgamated into the porridge of Shaman- "'*'°'"'***t 55. m. 57. 78. 
In. the worst form of ancestor- worship. When later on Nestorianism and Mo- 
kmedanism were added to the great "Reforms-Buddhism, Brahmanism, Taoism, and 
Atotobm, the demons of the lowest stratum held their sway none the less over the thi^kiof fav'^redbr 
hluMtants of the Oobi, than over those under the palm-trees along the shores of the ^^ it nuiiierä ' 
biwaddL The adherents of the "great reformation'* in their satiety with the por- m.^Tm. »V. no, i85 ' 
lUge of the imperial religion, keep aloof in the heights of all-the-sameness. 

This attitude alone is suited to the pantheistic inclination of the oriental world, p^thei»« »««iiprowii» 

the individual is to Nirwana no more than what the drop is to the ocean. Man is but IiÄI«nc.*!*'ärbi?I«J *"' 

tte transient appearance of that which is mere being in general. It will become evi- lu*,J;|SiSo "** ***^*** 

dart, however, that pantheistic philosophy was not confined to the Orientals. It is al- • " 

mijB favored by statesmen as a mean to accommodate all shades of religious opinion AdTU)ta«M aecrainr «o 

aad as a preventive against questioning the authority of the ruler who represents the (ll'om Im^^'^ntiMoa 

aUaral generalness of a state in which personality is suppressed. The lowest form of Si^^Ti^^' 

fwthelam is alietted, since ignorance and fear of the bad are the most convenient * ^' ^' ^^' 
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Buddhim piMMs th« means to keep people in subjection, to preserve the unity of an empire under centra- 
^aSTvlpoi^ lised power, and to compromise betweeo philosophic iodiffereoce, ariiitniry leglslatioa, aii 
'^^^ abject sttperstltioo. 

Henoe also the abuse of lansruaffe, multiform and adjustable as it is, in aU the diplomaej, 

ambi^Tuity, and sophistry issuinir from such reli^rious views. From that source imperial theo- 

loiry and syncretism derives its advantages. By ri^rbt of Buddhism the state can say witk 

Napoleon ; "I am fate, to me the person is nothinip.'* By riipht of irhost>cult the subject osb 

E*hiirLte^S*Mi"^" **^ * "^ worship myself.** Thus both are suited, and all must now be preserved in accord with 

nation and iu euitnr«. that theory of existence in order to avoid trouble. Henoe the sullen servility in matten of 

M w! TMsf «I?«?' ** politics, and stupidity in things concerning the mind. 

Chinese- Japanese influences are diffused ovet the large fan-shaped area of whieh 
suntneNofaiiMonffoio. Farther-Iudia represents the handle. They are spread over the Malayan Sunda 
Mauyan. in toe Pjciflc. igjauds, over Polyuesla and the Maori, over Micronesia and Australia, all lying in the 

mean between the farthest comers of the fan. They hold sway over the inhabitants 

of the entire Pacific basin, all being of the same Mongolian stock. Viewed from the 

distance these islanders all show equal conditions of life, the same monotonous ex- 

i^Mi^^S^^^liimx pression in their physiognomy, all sullen and servile on a common level. On a closer 

winfof Toraniana. examination wc uotlcc that lu many places the lowest stratum with its fear of 

ghosts is covered by a growth of runners from Southern Asiatic culture. On the 
eastern wing especially the uniformity dissolves into as great a variety of fonnatiooe 
as the flora of these regions. We have there what we designated a rubble or debris of 
nationalities, difficult to classify, tho distinct enough ; for in one respect they are ill 
oommon lo auTnran. &iU^e ; cvorywherc WO discern tiiat state of consciousness, which, besides the fear of 
■SLSSthip'**^' ghosts, is subject to snake-worship. 

i^i».' ^' *^' "' ^^' I^t us see, whether we are better enabled now to understand, what, concerning 

this matter, was slightly touched upon in § 45, 49. We return to a somewhat closer 
^rioftnimaifntionof iuygg^ign^iQn qj ^jj^ q]^ immigrants of America. 

What we know of the prehistoric ''mounds*' found throughout the United States 

and Mexico, is sufficient to draw conclusions tantamount to circumstantial evidence. 

Heaps of buffalo bones surrounding these mounds, split open to obtain the marrow, 

lead us to infer that entire nations must have held their wakes upon these burial- 

Moonda in forma of grouuds. Thoso mouuds date back to a period of culture whose traces long ago hare 

pISlteT^'*^' been overgrown by old forests, just as the sands of the Gobi have swallowed up the 

traces of that culture in its old native home. The outlines of these mounds resemble 
the figures of panthers, leopards, buffaloes and stags, as Feet has described even those 
of Wisconsin where they are more numerous than in Ohio and Oregon. Others have 
the lineaments of snakes. The snakenshaped outlines of mounds and buildings in 
luktioDof Mnieana to Msxlco aud ad jaccut countries, and the snake images found in them, remind us onee 
Huml^idt. more of the conclusions of Humboldt as to the relations of the Mexicans with JEgyp* 

tian and Phenician culture. They still more vividly remind us of the dragon, the 
Dragon fho Mcnteboon emblcm of tho Chluese, and of their emphatic dragon-worship of old. What the 
»£"«^ciM»i«>. dragon was to China, the rattlesnake was to Mexico, the escutcheon of the nation« 

The scant but very interesting remnants of the rich culture and literature of the 
Aztecs which have escaped the vandalism of the Spaniards, are still said to be enig- 
matic. The writings upon deerskins and agave fibres do not afford much proof of 
any historic sense in these people ; hence they afford a meagre knowledge of their 
Human taerifle« of ^^ hlstory. But 80 much Is dlvulged by all the monuments, that a combination ol 
An^rc^h^reiatcd ancestoraod snake-worship under awe of death was in vogue, and demanded incrediUe 
^^ ** hecatombs of victims for human sacrifices. A numerous caste of priests, worthy rf 
comparison with the Lama cliurch-state of Tibet, had knitted the meshes of th0 
most weird superstition. Witness the masks worn at their solstlstic dances I 

5'dli£!ä*i5Im2!-'" Nowhere, perhaps, is the God of death more terribly pictured, than in the hiwiK 
•eript of Drwden. glyph Msya mauuBcript at Dresden, which represents him with the flesh torn off tha 
Diego de Lando ^*^^' ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ among the Central American tribes seem ever to have corres^ 
^'h^ii^ ponded with those illustrations. Schelhas quotes Diego de Lando where he says that 

the Maya were '^possessed of an excessive fear of death/' The natives of Yueatan 
Laicat dueoTcries in are possesssd thereof to the present time. 

aTj. MueUer. It was in 1889 that A. J. Mueller found the ruins of a prehistoric Indian city in 

Honduras, ruins which compare well with the monuments of Peru and Mexico. 
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They appeared to him like objects of a fairy tale in the midst of the primeval forest, 

nothing having ever been heard of them. Toiteei:piigh«4iothe 

Now let us suppose that the Toltecs, of unquestioned Eastern Asiatic origin, Kluand uoa«. "^ 
once peopled the regions of Central America ; and that one of their tribes, pushed by 
the foUovdng Aztecs, went south as far as Peru— then we can but expect another 
center of culture of that very same character, which really existed. For whatever 
objects of art have so far been found and investigated anywhere in those regions, 
bear the sign of the toad and the serpent. 

The Inka empire extended from the Sierra of the temperate zone, from Rio ink««npira. 
Maule in Chili to the boundaries of Ecuador. Many small tribes of their predecee- ^ ^^^^ modohmimb 
sors disappeared or took shelter in the folded valleys of the mountain-bound empire, sun-service, 

The consciousness of the Inka must be admitted to have comprised wrecks of a MilX-.^S'HMT». 
Monotheism which they had brought along with them. For of Moaotheitm the tua- 
lenice it always the emblematic remloder, and the Inkas had a fine liturgy of that char- ;!^"(ä'i^^^.^p^^'' 
acter. As the emperor of China, son of heaven, plows a furrow once a year, so did 
the ruler of Peru who was likewise, in his own estimation and in that of his subjects, piowiat • famm in 

-, ,.^-. ^# ♦V«. «n« honor of th« Sun-God by 

— a son of the sun. ink» ni»n, «quAi %o um 

Cliinno eotloiB. 

But the Bun-seryice was broken into fragments under the overwhelming massiveness of 
iterk fear of niffht and terror of death, fumin« up from the lowest stratum. Alonff the whole wAp^dlhSilS**^ 
Une from Peru to Utah the same dismal aspect. AU those iUustrations which Humboldt copied MMrruio« from tew of 
asearly aslS16, and those which Squire of late published from Pensacola and Biasaya, show 
Hie same repulsive combination of animal and demon. They indicate also the oriffiuofan- thT^^J'!^,^^'*"**' *^ 
thropophairism in worshiping that which is most terrible and loathsome. Humboldt. 

When Seler visited the Toltecian ruins of Xochicalco in Mexico at the close of 1887 he ^^'^t 
toand a free-standinip stone fiirure of a decapitated man with the breast cut open and the Origin of «ntkropopb»» 
ribi laid bare. It represents the symbol of human sacrifices, a skinned victim. The custom '^'^ **' oMuübyiam. 
of Malpin^ amonff the Indians here finds its explanation; and perhaps, that of anthropopha- a skinned Tictim— aion« 
ffiun. WiththUwe close the analysis of the first part of the first circle of nations which SSTth^riM iftbe'"'^ 
comprises the ^reat Mongolo-Malayan group. custom of ^'soalp- 

inff.*' Seler. 

CUXn. TURANO-MONQOLIAN WORID : B. WESTERN WlNa 

§ 55. From the earth's ramparts in Central-Asia our glance followed those emi- 
Xrants starting from the regions of the Dragon lake over the wastes of the Gobi and 
e?er the waters of the Pacific We are now going to look up those Mongolians who 
lent westward. We here also strike those fundamental layers upon which the 
«diflee of history is being reared. 

Toward the north and thence to the west the U^ro- Altaic, Uarro-Tataric, and Finnish western MonfoUuis. 
tribes spread out. Preiviously we called them Western Mongolians of whom some as yet speak 
tts Turanian, and which we now enumerate as Bast-Jakians, Woirulians, Hunirarians (of 
MaCTar descent) and Turks, coming from Central Asia. They were followed by the Shamanic 
MiBades, the Jakians from Tobolsk and Toms. Supplementary to the notice taken of them 
vstnnex the mention of a few facts which, in their proper connection, may serve to verify 
<nr explanation. Into the masses of U^rian tribes Permians and Wotjakians pushed them- 
Mtrei, and even some Samojedes pressed on to the west. 

In Num, the supreme deity of the Samojedes, there is most probably a remnant Remnant of monofhd». 
Trained of the primitive monotheistic tradition. According to B. v. Struve there al£^!^^v^S^ bim 
dtsnear every hut of the Samojedes a bird idol with spread wings, a rough sample of sTv.'struve. 
vood carving, upon a high pole. The bird is imagined to take wings and conmiuni- 
ttte matters to the highest god. 

Priklonsky in a lecture ^ven in 1885 informs us that the Jakutes wiU seldom rest in the guperauttooa fe» of 
iiMdeofatree, but hurriedly try to «ret around, bei ngr afraid of the irhost that miffht dwell Jj^^^lSJ ItSÄtiMT 
VPOD it Their frame of consciousness precisely equals that of the Australian ne^ro of today, negmei. 

The Shamanist, raffing before the fire in his narrow jurte filled with dense smoke, is im- Priklonsky. 
^dned to be possessed of evil spirits. He is then ''merjwtsh" as they call it, in the same condi- 
^ which the South Sea Islanders desiiruate as *'lata", or the learned white people as "hypno- 
**»d." Those nature-bound people do not understand what the white people pretend to know shiataSur^^- 
*^t this condition ; whoever becomes mer jeetsh is thou^rht to be bewitched, or under control jsteb.' 
^ • itronff spirit ffoverninir his «rimaoes and his speech. ' ^ 

Around the Caspian Sea, on the Tobol and Yenisei, at the foot of the Caucasian moun- shunaniim of TetMi. 
^^fatti and in the Crimean peninsula, the Tatars made themselves at home. In their broad 
■^VMs S h a m anism took its most advanced forms. There the spectres, the souls of the de- 
parted, dwell in the clefts of the rocks, or roam about the steppes and snow-fields; to prevent p,„phenieiu of eon- 
thm from doinip mischief is the all important question, a thinip of indefatii^ble efforts and juren— deed snakee— 
mrmanent anxiety. The conjurer called for appears in a leather cassock hun^ with beUs, rfttIÄ{»2ted!* ***"*' 
^'*^* talons, fur ruffs, and— dead snakes. Dancinir in Uie moonliirht or in the weird irlare of 
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torehliffhta to the beat of a drum until he falls into a mad stupor, hia 
torted, he foams out of his mouth ; he hears the irhost and ffoes into a tranee. Now his «Mil 
wanders, and frights off the souls of the dead, transformed into a beast, as the poor dopes be- 
lieve. 

More of the hordes from the Asiatic table lands push toward the west Bulgaria 
people, Tshermissians and Mordwinians, wander round about the CaucasoEi» while Übt 
Esthonians, Livonians, Finns and Lapps move to the Baltie lov^ands where tluf 
form the last drifts of the Mongolian left wing. 

The Lapps, reindeer- nomades, were distinctively fetish worshipers. The handrediof 
small idols, which Nordenskioeld lathered upon Waii^tsh island in 18tS, were nothinff ete bat 
fetishes. They were wooden stidcs and splinters stuck close together into the irroandBrowrf 
the spot where sacrifices used to be made. Near the upper end of the splinters at equal hci^ 
crudely carved faces can be distin^iished, eyes and mouths at least bein^ marked. And tie 
marks of the mouths were bedaubed with blood at the sacrificial meals. 

The Finns in their Jumala and Taara also preserved the idea of the one Gk>d. Tbrir 
other ipods are, like those of the JB^yptiaus, merely the forms of his appeAranee. So, at ImA 
we are told by those who have been there. Thus, ail these people who originally started froa 
the hiiph plateaus of Central Asia and, foUowinir the waters, moved on to Cape North, to Ie»> 
land and Greenland, dropping a tribe occasionally, which went with other hordes to tbe 
south-west, as for instance the Baskes— appearinir like storm dashed wavea, endorinv bsM- 
ships, rather than to be left behind and alone. 

Not a few, Carl Ritter umony them, have associated the ffreat inundation of the wait bf 
the swarms from Asia, ceasing at the time of the Hunnish invasion, with the building cftbt 
Chinese wall. This occurred when the far west was sufficiently organised to ward off tkt 
sava^res by the powers of mental superiority. 

The turbulent elements throwing themselves upon Western Asia and Sorof^ 
caused those commotions, by which Europe was populated. Harraasing again aai 
again the horrified nations between the Euphrates and the Rhine, they were iiutn- 
mental in breaking down the Roman empire and in making the Germans that Mr 
tion, which henceforth was destined to repel oriental onslaughts and to i^^tetfei 
balance of power this side the Himalayas. 

Throuirh the passes of the black Trtish, across the Tsungarian plains the Huns nUfll 
forth, the same savages which were recorded as the ^'Huujo** in Chinese annals as earlyai 
2000 B. C. They came down like a tornado, vanquished the Alanes and the Goths and m^ 
tied down between the Volffa and the Danube. There Attila s^t in his wooden oastle; sal 
whenever he took to the saddle, Europe trembled from the Ural to the Pyrenees. If notos 
horseback he sat upon his wooden throne and drank from wooden cups, whilst oat of doon 
day by day were waiting for an audience the ambassadors of Goths and Gepidea, priaeeiflf 
Tatars from the regions of the Volga and the Dniepr. keorls of the Burgundians and froB 
the downs of the Baltic, emissaries from Geiser io in Africa, from Theodosius* sons in BfWUf 
tium and from Ricimer in Rome. Ushered in finally to the presence of *'the avenger of GodT* 
as he proudly calls himself, they drink to his good luck, out of golden ohalioea and dine off th» 
silver plates of Attila. Under the glittering splendor of gold and jew^s they listen to te 
singers from Moguntia (now Mayeuce) and are now amused by the puns of a Scythian bvffboa 
and then again by the torch-dance of Caucasian mountaineers. Motionlesa and aostarsfai 
crude plain jacket and leather pants, sits Attila, eyeing his surroundings. He eats Usrsv 
meat, softened under the saddle, f rum a wooden saucer, selfcomplacent in the oonaeioaBMi 
that thrones shake when he will mount the horse, because un empress refused his hand or a 
princess was denied him by her brother. Was he less civilised than a certain Napoleon ? 

Much like the turmoil of the Huns that of the Seldjukkians tallies forth under Toffitri 
Beg. They push uu from the Oxiis (Sihou) through Iran and Syria down to iBgypt. ThejMt 
up and upset throne after thrune, and are imitated by the Turks following clooe at their ktela 
mere bunds of adventurers, all of Muiigolian descent. Every child knows how their moifS" 
ments, in western Asia brought the knights of Europe ui>on their feet once more. 

And once more the Moguls rush their hosts down from the Central-Asiatic fountain-bflid 
of nations toward the south-west. Soon an empire is founded, reaching from Japan to Prar* 
sia und to the Persian gulf. The Dsengis Khun held sway over an area of quioksand whieb 
many a czur has coveted ever since. He bridled the wild and fluctuating masses; but heeooUl 
not make them all adopt Mongolian culture. His nephew Batu whirled along with bii 
throngs other swarms over 90 degrees of longitude, until the Turks were flung way out totbs 
Wahlstutt on the Kutzbuch. Such progress, working destruction only, oould not induce the 
remnant of the vunquLslied to enure themselves to Mongolian culture, neither could fear par- 
ulyse them for a grc^ut length of time, altho nine sacks were filled at Liegnits with the ears of 
the sluin Germans. Two centuries later from China to Greece, from the Indus to the TcdfS 
the earth again f?roaned under the hoofs of Mongolian millions, called 'the golden hord."* 
Timur, the grandson of the great Khun, made Samarkand his residence, from thence to 
quer Bagdad and Damascus, whither he dragged learned men and libraries, 
came for the dominion of the Moguls what Nare of old had been to Nipoii. 
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Dsengis* policy to unite the world under the religion of "ons god and thi laka" DMncuKhuidipio- 
seemed to become realised, for the MongolianB upon their travels and exploits must i[i^^ l^JüSSiä^^"' 
bave become conscious of the fact, that the mind alone, and not millions of swords in Mon^ilm ^i^tT*'**^ 
the fists of savages. wiU ever be able to subdue the world. LalS?^ """^ 

At Samarkand— once built by Alexander, under a similar adaptation of court '"** ^»^^^^^^ " ' 
theology to politics— among phantastic monuments of mixed religions, Timur's tomb f^**ÄV«*'*'p?Äh^ 
la shown, the resting place of the ninth descendant of an "immaculate conception/' !;"5*2i; Jf/'jiuji^sg*^ 
It lies in the mosque of Turbeti facing toward Mecca. It was immaterial to the ad- *** ' 
▼anced Mongolians that the Lama had to recede in their esteem, in exchange for Tiaar-* tomb fronü 
••blam and ALLAH"— if ouly the idea of being a son of 'the" god prevailed. Vambery **"*"* ""^ 
found the tomb covered with a green slab, cracked through the middle. More than AUmh«nn«e.t to um«. 
cue Mongolian empire burst likewise; and many another kingdom for thdt matter. ""^ ^^* 

Bntfewhad obtained to such large proportions in so short periods and caused such M^n^fitl^worid^* 
wide-spread commotions. . w. .w _ 

Ran-wor*hIp th« moat 

§ 50. Now we are ready for a retrospect upon that large circle of cultured na- •nei#nt. ^ ^ 

tlons stretching fan-like from the Asiatic cr^st-line of the globe eastward to Peru and 
the Delaware-westward to Cape North and the Vistula. Sr*B2"forfÄ 

As the basis of the uncultural life of these nations we found a very ancient sun- f^* **^"h"i^ "wn 
iKÄship, carrying along with it the remnants of original Monotheism. Its rays re- {Jf JJ^If "^7i„,^ „,, 
fleet a broken light, broken in the colored prism of Hell-olatry; or it goes side by iif« «f «>• »euu«. 
side with it, down even into lower forms. The remnants we found with the Finns, 
tte Samojedes, and the Inkas as well as in China. 2hJ^t^''4rorn?.V"pl- 

As the product and final outcome of religious degradation we here found.as we rtLI^'o^naUtr^n?!! 
will find everywhere, impotency of personal life wherever its spiritual side tries to wuttke. 
Btinifest itself, and the relapse into, if not below, common natural life. Wuttke '*^'* 

Justly observed, that "the sum and substance of Chinese consciousness, in conse- 
^oenee of its tradition, may be formulated into this judgment: "Only that type of life RMi»n for denial of > 
fa perpetuated, which bears the stamp of natural generalness, whilst individuality and SSu^'uHH^ity: 
personality completely submerge and vanish." e^T.c«^e« in'oteT* 

Confa-tse proclaimed: If I should say, that the dead were conscious of anything, 2^nfu-t«e. 
pious sons would squander their property with funeral obsequies." We agree with II. bm« of Boddhi*». d*. 
Mueller in that the issue of Buddhism, despite all the ado made as to its reformatory ^^«.^ !^n1i w 
Offerts, amounts to "entire extinction." Hence the feeling of guilt vanishes first from m.° MueUerf"* 
personal consciousness, and what faint knowledge of the bad is indellibly imprinted 
apon the mind is objeetivised and fastened to something outside. The only princi- J^m^ti^et^J;;*^' 
pis warranting a hope of recovery succumbs into the terror of outside powers which "*"*****"• in*. m'*io9., 
held to be the evil-doers. Scarcely a faUltiness common to all is perceived much common difi«.y. iMnnr 
aeknowledged; the presence of sin and guilt and their consequences is only indi- ^^ZpiZ^l-llz!'^^. 
eatedby being changed into common disnuiy and sad resignation. Hence a p«»r- < i is, «, «, 72.) 

•ob's suff^lng does not come under consideration of sympathy. Within the Mongo- r„'i*;;ir'2l^;i^«4 
Ban form at consciousness or character there is no more sympathy than that a young 'riVf,IiJJ*;j;,^'"* 
brother shows to his little crying sister. The sufferings of earthly life in general ;•«■• V..24,m.m.66, 
are ofily here and there slightly spoken of in a theory. These intoxicant, misty ,/_^ ^^ ^ . ,^_, 
panuieisttcal theonsings are extremely confounding to popular understanding; but J^'^JäTofufl'**"'"*' 
w» will always find them to suit despotism and to aggravate the condition of the 
lower elaasee brooding apathy and seeking solace in superstition. Hence, despite the i-n t^l^Skm. u» tb« 
Ignorinsr of personal sin and guilt, we find no trace of real felicity in the whole M<»n- I^iVJi JJJÜlte'Sho^ir" 
fPM a w eircle. But everywhere we find the mind as having surrendered to habitual *S\u^ring ut^^n^T 
itfeetiQii under the permanent fear of death, under the fright of ancestral ghosts as »* '"^* •* •"»-T^ 
Iho they were the foes of the lining, to be either pacified or fought. A>..min.tio« ^ wm 

Thi» is the secret of the permanent abomination of wild Shamanism; it turns Jri"'i'iIU*Jr; 



on« 
irtio 



elemeiitof tradition, the truth represented in sacrifices, into the dreadful YnXTÄ!^^!\ri^ci 
itoa of fleaiping and anthropophagy. In its further degradation Shamanism, with its ^^'^ ^ 
trto of enajory and necromancy, turns to fetishism, where still another remnant <»f ' 
raditkmal troth is perverted to snake-worship. This latter most emphatically ex- Iw £ 1:£S7! n 
y^ ^*« '«r of the evü spirit, and is, as we had occasion to observe, the ear liefet and j,«,;;^^«» •»^'•«^ 
aaefvt form of eormpted God-consciousness, into- which we found humanity to have fro»fe,,^tiK.»ifiit 
alien, and bjwfai^ it was dragged into abject fear of the night and the anguish of '^*'"**^^ 
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death— after the great calamity. It was only where the vestiges of Monotheism weie, 
rrnnrnmcSMomMMMEm to soms exteut, preserved in traditions and in the sacred reminiscences of the mind, 
to^dbevHion. ud^' that a historical sense was created hy which memory was revived and by which so- 
th^^S^'^if^p!"^ ciety was cultivated and organised. On the basis of tradition, however, tiiese vesti- 
pJa«^^" ' ges became distorted in myths and under rituals and symbols no longer unte- 
^M.66:i 44 • stood. Owing to them it was, that reminiscences perpetuated the elements of pris- 
tine truths to be discussed by better situated pec^le of leisure— that these di^ioed 
remnants were even by the Turano-Mongolians combined and established as son-ser- 
vice and similar rites of higher paganism. 

TrareB of trath in tradi- On the soore of traditional reUiriousneM we thus far collected the traeea of the f oDafwiir 

tionai rviiffiooHMH: and yix: One God above, In Heaven ; man's personality notwithstandlniT the unity oi hmnanltT; Ui 
<iS4,^4r47. 48.U-) ^l^'^^'^^^'^o^®' nature, and his immortality; his consciousness of ffuilt and of the wMctmttj 
DnnonoiatiT. of expiation through sacrifices; his stronir recollections about the arch-enemy. We saw thsa 

Bmi ubjcotiTiMd, ^1^ however, subverted into necromancy, cannibalism and fetishism on the one aide, and iato 

pantheism, despotism and nihilism on the other. In the worst forms of demonolatry m 
observe the '*bad*' conscience objectivised in snakes, dragons, demons; in fearful foes hanal- 
ing '^bad lands'* a«, niirhts, which the terrified paeans are only too anxious to conciliate. 

bS^ foä%^*üü Speculative paganism finally takes shape in pantheism, which is but the syrt»- 
m>^!!?it^^^!ür*^ matised compromise with polytheism, by means of which the knowing ones take th« 

advantage of the lower class; for we will find again and again that religion is tbv 

corrupted, or rather such scheming eclecticism aims at nothing with more inaidioaf- 

p^t£i:2.'^'^*'"^ ness than to keep the raw, great bulk of uncultured people in political snbjeetioi 

and in ignorance, and in the mistrust and fear anent to it 

In the lioniTolian quarters of the city of Ur^a, where the ''chair of the Kntiieha** isdii' 

posed of by the rulers in Hlassa, Prschewalsky found most of the people to beloBC to tks 

» . ._ .. priestly caste, to the rank of Lama. He ascertained, that one-third, at least, of all tlw inhsU- 

tants of Mongolia belong to that class. The Higenes in the temples of that oountry are setf> 

conceited enough to esteem themselves as corporeal gods, whilst of still hlgrher rank in tks 

I (1 64 149 ) Uonurchical scale they deem their spiritual brother in Bogdokuren before whom they sll 

PuniawAiHT. prostrate themselves on the ground. This hierarchy of Higenes and Tiamaa drains thesv 

r^äi with Rom?i44^ ^' ^^® coui-try and the marrow, as it were, out of the oppressed subjects. They are the pen- 

ns. sites who live high at the expense of the rest of the people, and use all the prerogatives of 

birthright to hinder the poor mass of their nation from obtaining any knowledge andfknBi 
escaping the benighted and paralysing superstitions in which they spend their lives and sis 



SedMrnoUa^^D^chT?*' ^^^^ purposely kept. We remember what, In the same method« the paternal ayat em of ia* 
™ (1 64« perial theology has done for the despot in Peking and for his ttapefied people. 

Art-of theHonfoiian ^^^^ refereuco to arts, as far as they always most explicitly and inadvertaitlj 

irnentaTr^d'^rth^ti. Teveal the moods of an age and a nation, there hovers over the whole Mongoiia 
ä mähMtoi"^!**^ world the solitary tendency to keep the whole beehive in mechanical aetivity. Witk 
iDc m reiifion.^^ ^ ^^ regard to mental culture— which on the whole, is neither more nor less tinctured wttk 

religion than any other concern of life, inasmuch as every phase of it must be oA- 

ciously religious— everything and everybody is kept on a conservative level, iriifeh 

the government well understands how to regulate by its political mechanism. 

v«nui proffr«« ttiffl«! With regard to SBsthetics one taste only is allowed to be fashionable, but one ib- 

iJiS2!^'?5Jä ixt solutely weird, odious, and horrible style is fostered. Any digression from the eo»- 

•eriptiom. ^ ^^ ^ tomary forms of representative art would betray a disloyal tendency which would 

throw the state machinery out of gear and is, therefore, ostracised by the eommoa 
and silent consent of public opinion, if not by legal action. 

All the idols of the Inoas, Aztecs, and Japanese, down to those of the Esquimaux sad 
ooRnew In Mthrtic«, Laplanders excite the same abhorrence, conveyinsr the impression not only of wliat can everba 
SuniuL'tubj^^^ imatriued in the line of the brutish and the repuUive, but of that which U frightful and satanil 

iu the line of monstrosities. 

^^\d^^t i^Mnery ot All soclsl aud polltlcal matters of the Mongolians must thus remain undeffitf 

Mjn*.i5,49, 54, 55, 5«. swBy of tlio iudlvidual wlllfuluess aud unquestionable authority of an absolute dtt* 

perrerted patriarch iim. pot. A perverted patrlafchal government rules over masses void of any wUl cf 

I M. 70. v,2. ^jj^-j. ^^^^ merely drilled into a most abject servility and endurance by preeBintC 

Merciless castes by riglit of birth domineer over, and abuse stupid inferiors who bear 

^daran^^"!!? pJ^uZ'. no Sympathy toward each other, and who do not see any wrong with all their snffs^ 

f^^y'wtth'^'"r?."' ing. Wliat originally was patriarchal control became a governmental mechanism cf 

155, 58, «8. 72. ^^j^^j^g^ ^^^ ^j-^j^j patemal care, over intimidat^l masses of intellectual minors. 

Such rule in always obHervable iu states of East -Mongolian origin, in the empires of ths 
Chinese and the Aztecs, for instance; but also amone: the West-Mongolian hordea which ones 
covered, or still populate, or at least temporarily inundated, the laraest part of Europe. And 
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onanoClwr ooeaaioii we shall find the judgment corroborated, that the patriarchal oonditious, Dufen of patrUreh*! 
laiided by RousMau and Herder« that a paternal rule with a system of patronage as re- ^iSISSlJ?' ^dto£ 
itly adyocated by GuUot may conduct the training of good- mannered children and poli- Hni>n°K«niu^^^ ^2 
Heal dependents, but will always turn into despotism— of which the modem '^bossism^* in Ouuulr ^' *° 

poHties is not always just a mild form, under whose party whip, even in republics, the spirit **,5|' ^^S^^)' 
of freedom la as much in Jeopardy as it is killed by the Russian *'knute/' 

Despotism then, in its Asiatic as well as occidental forms, ever shows its funda- stAnTnocmACf. 
mental peculiarities in two always recnrring characteristics. A state built upon 
filial devotedness and loyal obedience will abuse that good-naturedness and apply the 
iron rod in order to retain its senile children in a state of pliability, external subord- 
ination and good behavior. But such a condition of public affairs and such voidness 
of private character is possible only, when a pantheistic world-theory holds sway over um^* ^""^^ 
the mind, a view of life which prefers natural generalness to any assertion of per- 
sonality and to the ideas of human dignity and liberty. Hence it is that despotism 
will always favor pantheism. The consequence of such all-the-sameness is that indif- 
ference and tolerance prevailing in China, which on that account is extolled by mod- chincM euiTSt. 
em agnostics. 

It is there as in every other case, wherever religion is deemed identical with, and 
in fact secularised as, the official state-religion for the purpose of holding the empire 
together; wherever a lyttem of ioteHectoaUsm far above the mental horizon of the "un- 
privileged" classes is operated to the end of keeping them in superstitious fear, igno- R^n^on render- 
ranee and subjection, that both, religion and lotellectiial promloeoce will be ideotifled aad ed into mere in- 
fested M neaat of expression. Socii state-chttrchitai may make it easy for the raler aad his ffdur^^^t^dL^tT'erMt. 
cesrtlcn to keep the ssHecto from diftarblsf the roaodt of high life, aad it may spare the ^^ Tnär" "^ ^"'*' 
iafe|ects the aanoyaaces coaaected with fif htiag the bad, so that the lower, unthinking * ^ 

elaasee may become reconciled to their condition on that account, and subject to the 

eold, heartless rationalism regulating their social relations. The poor will,aeverthe- ^ 

lets, feel the eppreisioa aad tarmise that the '«edacated'* operate religioa so methodically, Just lower ciatM^l meJ* 
Is erier te deprive them of every chaace of becoming educated, to withhold from them the 1 15, s/.tSfiTUV n, 
means of elevating and emancipating themselves. 

The f ndts of a caltnre as that of China become apparent wherever the religion is al- f^^^ ^ ^ u«!««^- 
kywed to become a tool of such as thirst for power over the minds of the masses. *"^' <""i»«»»^«>n- 
They consist in a simulated submissiveness and calculating politeness, and a sullen 
servility. No sympathy all around, no cordiality, but knavish trickery and petty in- HMrti««ieM. 
tribes everywhere. Thus the poor, oppressed and stultified, nevertheless, imitate 
the rich in holding religious and intellectual repose for the same thing; and because ^ tnieiieetaaiuiB 
this is fa8hionable,the poor learn from the example of those^successful in lif e",to treat 
religion with equal indifference, with that unconcern, which the pantheistical all-the- 
sameness deserves. This stoic callousness is made a great national virtue, is held up b^h^oq. «»uoiuuieN. 
even by some Europeans as the pattern of tolerance. It suits everybody, since under 
it everybody may pretend to have religion, whilst in fact nobody needs to have any as 
a mark of good standing. Nobody bothers himself about religion or intellectualism, 
for everybody dislikes to be molested by the obligation to resist the bad. Rather 
endure the loss of liberty, but let us have peace, peace by all means— for It It very i«« of mwiiiM«; 
dasfereas te preveke the bad. bmi. 

Thus cowardice and absence of manliness is considered wise and virtuous. To p^,^ ^ exptdiwej u». 
aet upon principle is foolish where one may accomodate himself to the diplomacy of pH^eip^i^^ '*'*^ 
expediency. 

China Is worldly wise indeed: No talk about sin, no mention of depravity— but 
plenty of tolerance, and allowances, and endurance, and an abundance of modes and 
ways to adjust oneself to circumstances with studied circumstantiality and ^f^ti^*'^^^ 
erasiTenesB. D,n»»n of id«aufriiif 

If such a dry rot befalls a nation, which under the rounds of ereryday oonventionalities int«-ii«ctuaii*iB with f 
I0 still purauaded to believe iteelf a free nation, notwithstandinip the sufferings of the larg««t 1 V°ib, 11, I6. 40. 67, a«^ 
prnrU then that part wUl not for ever remain in sullen endurance; not even amonff the Mou^>> ^^' ^*- 
li^ns. The oppressed part wUl, as the first thinff, throw retigriou aside, because it is held to be ^^^^^ «Umm win hai» 
Identteal with mere smartness in the use of God as a means of oppression, which such a re- religion »lung with nil 
li^on really Is. The k>wer okuM wiU hate the prominent, the people of the hiipher class, be- ^roruT^ ""^^ '"'^ 
esiase of their refinement, education, and mentiil superiority— and it will hate reliirion in the • i&. m. m, 49. m.66v 
bargain. For, after the fashion of the ''prominent'' who made intellectualism and rationalism "' ^' '^' ^' 
Idflotieal with reUaton, aU have forirotten to discriminate the Incredientsof that ''porridire'* 
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■«lifiaai indifcrimiiift- of Confa-tw, or have lost the standard for yaluinff the rin^ of "Nathan thf» Wise.** Tlias i 
**"* 1 1« M 5« 67- n *^b®^*^<^l despotUm, treatiuipa lar^e jmrt of a natiou as mere natural foreei, so as«o 
nrmp-ohj • luxury. ' ' sympathy an unnecessary luxury, must expect this natural foree to explode at 
w^^^b'^^^^'^ without mercy. It did so repeatedly in China, where anarchy and daspotiam 




then ezpiod« im reffular intervals. 

•lurehy. 

randMiinui ffior ib ^^ fundamental and fatal error in Mongolian or any other pantheism is fl»t ft 

ü^rr°^^ lud^'^il' doM not own np to the bad. Prerequisite to a true yiew of, and honest walk in, life k 
iu>t.«kiiowMired^^^ ^g decisive breaking with affected childish naivete, and with a boyish TiewoC tl» 
coiM^ofeUnnuhnm. world aud of selL This is brought about Inno other way but by eonf ession of u, 
^f^^itiiÜdbl!^*"'^ wliich not as yet has been accomplished in the q)here of pantheism. Tobeni^ 
* -'^. sacrifices are made there as everywhere; but they generally originate in fear; in iiR 
cases they are made from sjrmpathy, and never from the motive really required. 

The deep ettinico-religious substratum of arrested culture and confined life witt 
its clannishness, narrow-mindedness and self conceit, notwithstanding its age, is 
wealth, and its sway— lies now open before us. It is precisely analogous to tiie lov 
stratum of compressed life in geology. Above and beyond it there develc^ied a lays 
of more concentric aud more personal, altho less consolidated national life frai 
wliich a less expansive but clearly definable history grew up, which shall be ex- 
amine<l in the second circle of nations. 
AnMratam of Western ^ ^^^ ^^^ liatiuus of castem aud northern Asia that substratum is lying bar? i^ 
Ar>u> «u.! ^ ^ 3, j^ on the surface to this day. Without any culture to speak of, almost in its prriiisleric 

condition, it covers a wide expanse upon the surface of the globe. Only now and tha 
I M. 43- did terrible forces from this substratum break through the second layer of historiol 
nations affecting humanity like a discharge of an electric current. They bnto 
forth like the basalts belched forth from subterranean caldrcms, devastated cnitivaiei 
regions, and left no traces but of destruction. 



B. SECOND DIVISION. 

THE SECOND CIRCLE OP NATIONS : ARYANS (INDO GERMANS.) 



SYLLABUS. 

Aryans. We approach to historic times and a rich display of polarities. TheftuMtaprf 

M^on ~ BÜrtÜ^. ; territory over which Mongolian life had ramified, is still present in our minds: hanüB 
h;^!^. ' in Malayan Oceania; east- wing embracing Peru« Mexico, Alaska, Japan, Tibet; wtflp 
Rom« j.ru^ B«n^«. ^^^ ^^^ steppoH from tlie Altai to the Baltic. The foundaüon being outlined ethw 
CushJj£semites. iogically we are now privileged to look at the superstructure of a new and doni 

circle of nations reared upon the natural basis of the first. Returning hmne too« 
own, the Aryan family, relieves us of contemplating the melancholy scenes of Mm» 
golian life. 

Standing again, with Schlagintweit, upon the heights of their old home, our ey« 
sercmd drei«: Nations follow the moveuieuts of our blue-eyed and blond ancestors, through the western gate 
bTJrlif'iho"«!!! '"'*"'*' of the Pamir, down the venturous inclines, for we have become ever more eonvincvd 
^Xy^tB^a^'"'* <>^ oi^f suppotiitiou being a fact, that the native home of the Indo-Oennans is tki 
p»mir-r«fioiu, Pamir regiou. 

Altho Pamir is a Turco-Tataric term Kiffnlfyincr a wildernesa, we take the name in Its 
wider meuiiiuK'« as that plateau about as hiiph above sea level as lit. Shasta, and about as laffi 
as tho states of New York, Ppuiisylvania and Ohio put toirether, with New Jersey andDelawait 
thrown in. We take the name as ascribed to thut territory which forms the head- water dfak 
tr ict of the rivers of Tatary (the two Turkestuns). The only eastern river spoken of by tbs 
classic ancients ( who well know the western— the Oxus and Taxartes) is the Oeeharies or 
^ Imaum extra. All that was known was that this river flowed through the Gaaaia reffioa, 

tSmSZ. ^^*' from whence Kephrit and other fine thinurs were crotten, and where the **silk road" used to bs 

*^^' frequented in the times of Tacitus. Our mui>s include the "irroat Karakul" or Draaon-Lskt 
in the north, and thesraaU Kurukul in the south with this Pamir reffion, of wl&ieli Biddnlph 
said: *^A cloud of mystery has, from time immemorial hung: over thisre^on whioh, yrmgaätf 
enouirh, we call ('entrul Asia". This hicrheHt of all hifrhlands was, after Mareo Pök>*a vialt aal 
Hitter's description, visited and partly described tiy a dosen of explorers aa Che eanter fram 
wkloh radiate the greatest rivers and hugeet mountains. 



• 
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Of late a««rtei]i •ohcml has tried to antiquate our axiom that this looalitgr onoe Ineloaed contcofmi« aboai th* 
. ika fountain-head of all the streams of migration ; but the latest investigations on the spot imcmnx td Um attms. 
\ tttandantly yindioate It. As late as fifteen years affo Latham, Bonfrey, and Otto Sohrader g^H^«^**"*"' 
1^ dispated the Immigration of the Aryans from Asia. Justi and Penka attempted to prore that J 0*0. Pvak*. 
I fieaodinavia was their natiye home. The latter^s only trouble was that he oould ffive no rea- j^ gcwow. 
r worn, for his hypothesis of the ohanffe in the color of the skin by the osone in the atmosphere. 
I Jolui Schmidt lectured 1800 in Berlin on the problem from the aspect of oomparatiye philolon^. '*"* 
\ Be **Joined with the generally adopted opinion altho it lacked sufficient scientific proof." In 
r 'm Pick wrote to Bocholl that he had been successful in his researches, to some extent, west of 
[ Hf iidiiisvia and in the reffious of the southern Ural in order to ''ascertain the earliest seats 
j of theOermans^'^New proofs have since be«i discoyered which point to the upper regions of the 
\ Oxus and Yaxartes, the modern Ami-dar ja and Syr-darja. He admits that^Vinder this supposi- 
tion the problem of the distribution of the races receives the approximately most correct solu- 
' tlon« since there, up to the present time, the yellow and the white races live as nearest neiyh- 
; bora; and since many of the Western Asiatics bear a ne^ro type strongly reminding us off 
[ Storodot^s .fithiupians of the east." 

Tomashek holds the Galtsha, the ancient inhabitants of the Pamir, to be Iranians be. 
'- jnoad a doubt. They are the most degraded of all the peoples with blond hair. The Galtsha 
F about the Zerafshan glacier are taken for Persian relatives of comparatively lowest culture 
^ hw Mnahketoff. And Prschewalsky takes the aborigines around the Lob-nor river for Aryans. 
\ Wbb wa^after Marco Polo, the first European who visited and described them. 

I The latest proofs however, for the Central- Asiatic descendency of the Indo-Oermans bjotiat. 

\ kavebeen furnished by the Yenisei inscriptions. As early as 1835 Abel Bemusat gave a report T*<»M -üiMripiioiif. 
«ff their discovery, and found the characters— so Tyohsen remarks— much like those which the 
**old inhabitants of Prussia" used as their marks. Donner as late as four years ago presented 
tbe Conirressof Orientalists with 33 inscriptions, all from the upper Yenisei regions, explored t.,...^. DonuiKaon* 
bar him and Krohn, which he declared to be of pre-Mon^rolian origin. The ^'Zeitschrift f uer ^ oibar'iaseriDUoBs 
Vthnologie", Berlin 1880, is of the opinion that these inscriptions were made by people with K^onfoii«^' 
Torkish language, but that they were to be considered as of Indo-Oerman stock. Above all* \^ ^^^l^ ' **^"iJJJ*'"» 
bow e v er , Iwanowsky found similar inscriptions near the lake Issik-Kul, south of the Altai, so objMUon m to eiisato 
that Bichthofen avers it to be a plain fact, that in Central- Asia the Iranians and Turanians *'"^*^'*'^ ^ ^* '*'*^ 
lived in close proximity. The question, whether the high and dry steppes could possibly be the 
flatfaerland of those people, he solves by proving the decline of water in the Arabic-Caspian 
lowlands. Jadrinaew demonstrates that there since 1786 no less than 80O lakes have dried up. 

Wheresoever the orig^ of the Aryans may be located, it suffices that they are here, 
and are recognised on all sides as a very distinguished and select branch of the hu- 
■lan family. We once more muster the several members. 

From the Ganges to the Boyne we find descendants of a people who once spoke 
tte same language— Saukrit, demanding our consideration first as the language of 
the Veda. Then there are tiie Iranians, speaking the Zead in which Zoroasterians 
«rote the Avesta, and in which the old Elamite cuneiform inscriptions of Turanian 
cri^in again speak to us. Next in importance are the Scythians, the Shivt, Baltic 
iadLevantic tribes ; Albanese, Phrygians, Armenians ; then the Qneco-IUllaoi ;Hum- 
Mana, Sabines, Latins ; the Celts ; Ibemians, Gauls, Nitons, Culdeans ; and finally 
the OenMfls with their many sub-divisions, including the Goths, Vandals, Anglo-Saz- 

and Normans— the ancestors of Spain's Hidalgo nobility. 

Kick's new Indo-German dictionary enumerates twelve main stems of lingual 
itionship. This is sufficient for our purpose. 

As we found the Mongolo-Malayan groups of the Turanian family in two distinct H«munc<tii* knm 
cunpa, so, looking down from the old Paramabiso, we find the Aryans divided into S^^iil!«..,.» 
•oalhem and northern parties. Without any artificial construction the nature of our ^l^iS£üSSLnm 
•Beond drde is given by the separation between the Iranians and Hindoosu For, in ^"iTIub^^nas 
aeeordance with the age and importance of their culture, we have to deal with them Benares-Bome. 
int, following up and closing the ranks with the Greeks and Romans, (in the next 
ttvialon). Tbe first pair form now the right, the latter the left wing. The basis of 
aperation for the interior parties of the two pairs is Bactra-Marathon; for the ex- 
treme pairs Benaiee-Bome. 

OLL INQEIfTAL ARYANS: QQHTWINO; I. SOUTHERN PART— UNDOO. 

f 57. Much speaks in favor of the supposition that the stream of the Aryan mi* y»«j ^ " fl « « Mi 
gntloii,Boon after ttie departure from Central Asia, split in two branches on striking ^^^^f^"*** 
die western walls of the plateau of Iran. After some stay, whi^h is definitely indi* 
catad and may have lasted for centuries, perhaps, religious animosities caused one 
ifmneh to poll stake at once, and to take theeouise of the Indus valley to the south» 
whilst the otiMr bnadi giadiially flowed off westward to the Caneaeos ^ 
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BiS£.'*Kfbtti>M. ^^^^ ^ ^^ decree of certainty it may be eompated tbat it was aboat Abiihaa% 
*"• time (ca. 2200 B. G.) when the East-Aryans separated from their kindred who partly 
urTvd* remained in Iran and partly followed the others,' by way of Kabul, down totli» 

wonkip * Punjab. IntheiryouthfulTig^r, ingenuonsand impulsive, inspired by their new aii 

In free air. pleasant surroundings, they sang those hymns under the free canopy of heaven whid 

were centuries later collected in the Rig-Veda. Shortly after the time of Moses (cl 

1500 B.G.) swarms of them pushed on and fought their way toward the Ganges, accnn- 

plishing such exploits, as in their national epic were composed into the myths rf 

h«Kieeiip«Bii of ladu. hero-worsUp. They found the south occupied by settlers who had already excfaangil 

mJSokS^^' merchandise with Egypt in queen Hatasu's time, the Dravida, who were driven mUt 

or made to serve. In a comparatively short period the large peninsula was in thiir 
kx tiw loach Arruu. POMSssiou, sud by them cultivated with their "ar" or plough,— for these **Ar"-yanß wen 

agriculturists par excellence, as the root of their name implies. As soeh they ^ 
pended upon the kind heavens, and became a pensive and peaceful people. Tte 
thrifty, sultry climate of the tropics, however, on the one hand, and the want rf 
conmiunication with other nations on the other, caused the Hindoos to sink into thit 
dreamy lethargy, which paralyzed their energy, and made the simple-hearted ui 
goodnatured peasants submit to the craftiness of the priests with their thirrt te 
power. 

^MMiiAfti '^^^ decadence besan at the time when the prieits argued that warriors did not den to 

*''*^^'^ approach the Kods; when Kapila philosophised upon the superfluou wn ess of priestly isM^ 
Kapiu phnoMphbM. cewion and liturgies; when the Brahmins forbade the reading of the Rig-veda; and vbentki 
Brahmin« forbid th« stupeAed nation permitted their sense of liberty to be stifled snd their idea of personaUty to hs 
warriors to approMh th« filched. Oiven to idealistic yearnings and meditation in the embrace of blissful surroundlsn 
prttitiy intwcIiHioiL they came, besides being under the rule of the priestly caste, also under the seducing lals» 

ences of a rich nature and into the dangers of wealth. Through neglect of normal exerdiaM 
Utarfk«! form of wor- Qg^Q^ ||^i |q ^ ^^ recuperation of strength, the body becomes languid and the mind lolled Istos 

state of phantastic phlegm, a form of souUlife which we chose to caU nature-bound. Tlie«ri 
is cradled into placid sleep, rocked as in a boat that leisurely drifts upon the wavM flf 
natural things— among the lotus in stagnant waters. The soft breeae swaying the boat of Uli 
lulls the mind into ease and paasiveuess« into that faint-heartedness. which is ever afrsMof 
coming to grief or into trouble. In that semi'Consciousness of a dose, the mode of thooi^ 
becomes habitually natural instead of personal. As upon an external touch or sound a mrim 
Hindoo form of eoniiei- of kaleidoscopic images is called forth in the drowsy soul as it continues for a wlüle in isfol* 
ooin«*« and ite cffvcto. untary oscillations— SO it happened, that nature spontaneously worked itself into posmrioi 

of the spirit of the Hindoo nation. Its thought and poetry is the effect of Uie phantssdephf 
of an imagery enchanted by nature. Such are always the effects of a pantheistle visv sf 
^SSSSt'St^^twi^ the world-absorption of the personality by generalness. a nebulous dissolving of both, Mrtad 
lif«- oneness and physical manifold, into each other. Thus the strength of any nation wiQ sto* 

No longer thtBcroUm of essarily fail and finally vanish. Such rock- and stone-temples as of old, the Hindooi M 
!*** *^?** ^ ^* ^^*^*^ longer were able to build ; such feats of valour, as are praised in the war stories of the Mifci^ 

haradha could be no longer accomplished by i>eople so effeminate. This decline is not mami 
by the contrast of classes and castes, but by the loss of personality and freedom. Gsstatas 
but the result of abandoning the idea of personality in exchange for a mystieaL haiy tissr 
oendentalism. '^The idea of liberty**, says Oldenberg in concluding his obser va tions, "with Mi 
either reviving or destroying tendencies has never been recognised in India. If one sw 
5**J!; i..^ had thought and told of it, the stupefied mass could not have been made to understand IL* 

The peculiarities of the Hindoo-character and the causes leading to it, can be portrayed ss j 
better than has been done by Hegel and BA. Mueller. With Hegel the preferenoe for Uieir isodt j 
of thought took even the shape of personal partiality on account of the similitude of Hlsdos ^ 
philosophy with his own. With M. Mueller it was an act of humaneness to tril the Brittt 
"what India can teach us", namely, that their new subjects are not only human, but ym7 
amiable beings. 

Sanskrit literature reveals a history of fifteen centuries of Aryan national lite 
sanArit iitarattir« r«- To all appearBuces this national life was born under the pains of religious mismidtt^ 
bom ilnd^?lain7 »f n- staudings, and the three turns which it took in its unbroken course» are also tote 
liiriuu. misimderstan • ^^^ ^^^^| ^ Tellgious dififerentlatlons. During the first period, beginning about 18tt 

* " B. C. the religion of the Vedas is degenerating from traditional teaching to BjnM' * 
ism and ritualism. As yet the deities or deva are called eternal. They see the Geo! 
and the Bad. 

roar periods of Hiudoo They are the creators, the greatest of the gods; Yaruna, Indra, Mitra,amonc others art 

■atlimai lift- conceived as under suzerainty of the Being One, the king of heaven. This ooordiaation witir 

out a truce of priority or deseeudancy has led to the opinion, that the trimurti was but til 
name for the identity of the i^ods. that is, for the monotheistic recollections which stood bsik 
of it. In a passaire quotcnl from one of the oldest hymns of the first rig this oognitlon secoM 
to be expressed with sufficient clearness, when it is said that **they caU Him Indra. Miti% 



haradha. 



On Hindoo eharaeter: 
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una, A^rni**. On thettreiiffth of raoh plain indications we are JatUfiedin taking the 1. Period: 
^ne monotheism of the Hindoo« as a historical fact. They only ffave different names to Rit-veda, 
same personal spirit acoordiuff to different localities or to variable manifestations of liis d^m «tenkai/ 
rer— in a manner much like that which Bmssch explained as the esoteric theology of the Movorunm. 

fpuans. th, Hindoo« • hiitoriMi 

Of more importance than the monotheistic background in Hindooism is to ns at <"«*^ 
Bent» the undeniable fact that at this period an earnest acknowledgment of sin is 
nifest, of which we remarked, that it is silently passed over by every pantheistic 
»ry. In the prayers to Varima (Uranus) we hear supplications like these: ''Judge 
as being acquitted from the sins of our fathers and of those committed by oarselves 
thMf own bodies'*. To be sure, the petitioner makes an addition in which we detect 
expression of something more true than a mere self-absolution or a shifting of re- S^^ti^^*^« 
)Dsibity, even more than an acknowledgment of the necessity of expiation. We n«>««**yo«~p»jg«»^j 
d somewhat of the remembrance that the human being consists of more than a BMoiueiionB of numi 

doAi Bftturo— not only • 

ysical organism, when they add: 'It was not our own doing, it happened involun- phr>ioai pvi. 
rily. It was a venomous draught, it was ä passion« it was fate." RipquoM. 

Then the second period is entered as demarcated in M. Mueller's description of it: 2. Period: 
B Mn-peri«d, beginning at about 1400 B.G. Yaruna is now less esteemed than TTf^njaammwAat 
dra. Composition of hymns slackens; personal deity subsides; free prayer is no p^^y interee»toB. 
iger made; Brahmins assume the office of mediators between the deity and the ^^theistic. 
iner; religion and sacred writings become formulated and are prescribed; worship ^'^^^ •*^**'' 
rns into ritualism with its symbolic performances; and the doctrines become ^uS^Ü^i^ °'*'*^ 
jteric. • >»• ><»• "*• 

The gods, the "shining ones" are conceived as apart from each other. They are 
» severed from the world, notwithstanding their being considered as essential per- PhM« of n«t«ni m» 



oifleations of natural elements and forces. The divine attributes are dragged into ^''*''''^^*^ 
It form of consciousness which is diverted by the manifold in nature. From below b^tTSlT^totoL^ 
leestor-worship strikes through; the religion of the Veda becomes infected with the 
Unted traditions of darkness and superstitious dread. 

The mixture of both suits the Brahmins because it faciUtates the establishment of hier- 
idiieal supremacy. The lower and weaker people are to be kept in iipnoranoe; and in order Yoka reform: 
eorb their aspirations toward humane forms of existence, and to check the promulnration MytUco-theiattcAL 
■Mb views of life as the theistic Yoka and the ethico-mysticalBairhavad-Oita teach, thbt euum!*^'^^**' 
BIOBBIDDXN TO BBAD THB SCBIFTUBB8. Priests separate themselves fk'om warHors, castes 
« in their incipiency; society begins to desintegrate in keeping with the doctrines, which 
iristegrate the nature of the deity and separate the gods. Under the oppression thus ensu- 
Ctiie spiritual wants are felt the more keenly, and an anti-hierarchal tendency manifests 
idf in mysticism, which teaches direct communication with the gods without the interf er- prohibited. P**"^ 
M of the intermeddling priests. The religious sense is quickened and becomes intensified ; 
Maind strives for Uberation. Everybody learns to read, whereby the people breakaway ttin« tlKckT^Sünking, 
HB priestly rule. In the meanwhile the theologians, in order to head off the danger of 
liHtablishment of the religious organisation, by what they scurrilously call the '^mystical theoretical pan- 
QOfstion," accommodate their doctrine to it nevertheless, and conclude a truce by making theism 
«Mspromise with philosophy. They invent a method of com|nunion with their abstract JJpjiy^"*^ ''"*' '**'"*^ 
odhssd in which the deity needs to be naturaUsed and nature deified. 

With M. Mueller as a guide we proceed into this third period of Brahmanism asush- 3. Period:] 
nd in by the caste of divines at the time when Solomon built the temple, about 1000 Sr^SSüi.«d worw- 
IC. Brahama is the name for the materialised world-soul Atma, or Purusha, or «>ui Atm« or chod». 
kda; and his religion is taken care of by his life guard, so to say. The concept of 
k Brahma is so ingeniously framed as to yield all possible explanations of the one 
•well as the manifold, of the union between life and matter, of the fusion of the 
IDod and the bad. All is called good that conforms with the code of rituals, that Brahm» inT«nted «o 
te Brahmin sanctions, that furthers his interest. Nothing is considered as a crime '^^^ ''**^ poiytheum. 
Qt the neglect of, or a mistake in, the rituals. And these ceremonials are for the 
nuer classes who cannot and dare not participate in philosophising with the "shin- 
igones". In Bralima God is no longer conceived as supermundane. It is only ex- 
acted that by the service of Brahma, instituted with this intent, the multiform wor- D^itynad« »mouu to 
lip of the manifold in natural objects may be held in check. And thus, instead of prV^v^Luf"^^* 
m serving God, He, under appellations other than Brahma even, is made a tool to * ^ 

rre this or that end. And in the meantime the degradation of religion into crude 
lytheism goes on rapidly among the lower classes, whilst the growth of barbarism 
eonnived at by the liigher. 
18 
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PaAtt«im • eoaprofliiM 
betwMB oouM inpantl- 
lion «ad «Mtorl« tpMii* 



to Jnrtifjr intollMliul- 
tem In tti eompromiM 
with •opentltioas ab- 
snrdiUM: 



Rellslon rattonallMd. 
Ill, 15, M, 34. 47. 48,65, 
B6. 58. M, 58, 73, 95-88, 
170, 185- 



Chodft-lf irrana • sort of 
idoatity philcwopby. 



AfiuMitlelim «nds with 
BimlhiUtUm; 



awKj of rcltgloai In- 
lerenc«. 

Personalltj of Ood once 
forgotten, that of man 
laioon dosiroyed. 

PanthfUm the prere- 

JaUite of o|ipreMion. 
15. 20,49. 55. 5C. 58, «6, 
68.72, 78, 8», »7, 98, 170, 
185. 

Trace« of ■nbiectlTe 
piety in 

mysticism, 

which associate* with 

scepticism 

in opposing priestly 
•iTOfanec. 



BaffhaTad-Gita. 
BnbjMttvbm. 



4. Sutra-period. 
Sectarianism. 

Dogmatism. 
Myotic asceticism. 
tegtA morallsm. 
IndiiferMice to 
InteUectuallsm. 
Presentiments of 
Immortality grasp at 
anres i or - wurshfp of the 
substratum. 

Vulgar 
polytheism. 

Dissolution of rellgiooa 

Ideas; cyclical 

coincident. 

I A2, 7«, 124. )2T, 133, 

etc. 

Three chief systems to 

which the sects are to be 

reduced: 

Old 

Youra: 

theiktic ethical 

Nyaja: 

ratlcnxlitittc morallsm. 

BuddhiHm 

of OArrAStA, 

the Lankhyamunl, 

made state religion by 

ASOCA. 

A torn Ism — cava da . 
HonlRm — Ve<1snta: 
oneness of Atma and th« 
■oul. 

Sankhya : 

Duslbm-PrakrItI: 

Metempsychosis. 



The Brahmin Identity-PhiloBophy sets up Brahma as the thongfat; that ^ 
thought in its reaction against polytheistical absurdities, in order — not to reliere tti 
harrassed soul, but-to Justify intelleetuaiism in its compromise with these absmdi- 
ties. It is the attempt of thought to unite the totality of the natural element intoi 
somewhat consistent concept; to personify philosophical abstractions; to explain tli 
inmianency of nature in God. Any idea going beyond and above this appereeptkiDfll 
an immanent infinity, anything incompatible with the elabcnrately wrought figure fl( 
a world-god, is Choda at one pole and Nirwana on the other. This aU-surpassiBg 
mode of being is obtainable for such a mind only which abandons itself to an aU- 
absorptive brooding; to any other it remains completely hidden and unknowiU^ 
Annihilation is thus made the highest stage and aim of agnosticism, which may li 
defined as the compromise between knowing nothing and that indifference to nUck 
no designation seems to be more appropriate than our term: all-the-flameness. 

To the Brahmin the personality of the deity or the reality of hia abstraction beeoBB 
irrelevant, and the idea of human personaUty is blurred if not altogether lost alonff with tte 
of Grod. The priest wants the people to become indifferent to aU else beside him and to viifi 
the exercise of their own wlUs to the authority of his drlU« under which they are enurii to 
be led Uke a flock of sheep. The people must be turned into noughts, so that th« prierttlhi 
figure put before them, may count the more. Hence he does not want the people to ( 
any certitude as to their inner life, for this would arouse scepticism as to his auth<Hity. Til 
scepticism and opposition could not be evaded despite the compromise. Philosophieal i 
tion was imitated in the measure as the intensity of absorptive meditation and fundi 
thoughtlessness lost the charms of a reverie in self -forgetf ulness. An ethical tendency, osa 
awakened by the Toka and Sankhja phUo^phy, works its way within a few minds; furs 
stray conscience here and there craves consolation. Some take recourse tothe VedkfoiB 
of Ood-oonsoiousnesB and keep alive the piety of the Ba^rhavad-Qita, while others, for the alt 
of sheer opposition, construct materialistic systems upon identity premises. The rcssMli 
sectarian distraction ; subjectivism unsettles the social habitude throughout the whole utlaa 

The state of afifairs characterising the foarth or Satra-perM, is plainly redocUi 
to religious snblectivisai, sectarian separatism, and unscrupulous oppositkA li 
priestly arroganey. The reading of holy writs having been forbidden, and tki 
priests Laving supplanted the monotheistic realism of the Veda by the merely intd- 
lectual and sophisticated dogmatics of the Sainaveda: mysticism, to the IncreMtaf 
bewilderment of the ignorant masses, had undermined Uerarchal formalism, d^- 
matism, and legalism. In their indifference as to intelleetuaiism and deisticalari 
pantheistical terminologies, the Hindoos now try, on the one hand, to find solace for 
the religious sentiencies in either morallsm, or anomism, or in asceticism; nUtt 
symbolism, on the other hand; i. e. the misdirected traditions with reference to tki 
mind's forebodings of immortality— make people embrace the old ancestor-wonUi 
which forces itself through from below into hearts void of any religious tnitk. 
Thus, in spite, if not in consequence of, pantheism the submergence into Tii]|tf 
polytheism becomes complete. 

The Sutra period presents at least six theories of philosophic eclecticism, frooi «htt 
to choose the material for a self made religion; any person was left at Uberty if behiit 
mind to construct one for himself. Countless sects availed themselves of the opportnsltr ^ 
make selections. The old To^a system of the theistic-mystic-ethical Bhaci^ad Crlts aloM 
could sain no popularity, altho It revived in prince Gautama-Buddha. This dlssolntsn« if 
all reliiirious life beiran about 800 B.C. It is one of the most remarkable coiaeldenli, Ali 
Gautama's, the Sankhjamuui's irreat '^reform'* brought the Brahmlnlstlc douch to Ihi 
Kuddhistic fermentation at the very period, when the reliirion of Israel was by fores 
deeper into Asia and seemed to be doomed to succumb in the captivity. 

While 6i>eculative Buddhism could not succeed for two centuries in haTin^r its i 
canonised and whilst it was persecuteil until kiuff Asoka made it his state rrilsion and boSI 
the 8,000 topes or pacrodas; speculative gnosticism attempted to explain material and stiiiUMl 
life by the empiric method of renounoinir natural conditions of life. Gautama*sNl»i^ 
SYBTKii wanted to discern laws of reason upon which to found his morallsm— loft liki 
Kantianism of late— whilst Kanada encra^rcd himself with atomism. The Vbtdaxta miBI 
wanted to demonstrate a monism in the supposed oneness of the world^s sool Brahma-Ataa 
with the human soul. Choda alone with its realized end of Nirwana really exists, evsrjthlit 
else is but phenomenon, phantom, delusion— is Ma ja. The Sahkhta-ststxii in oppodtiosti 
the Vedanta, defended a dualistio view of life, or rather of nature. The infinite mv4 efeMl 
oneness of nature is imaeriued to comprise a manifold of souls under the catecmies of Ihi 
Prakriti. The soul micrrates throui?h a series of metamorphoses untU it beeomi 
of beinff a part of nature no loncrer, when, of course, the necessity of the nu 
ceases. 
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In the oonfusioii eniuinff morality was, like religion, transformed into a mere external Th« world's tool: Atm» 
onformity to maxims, prescribed by the medley of teaohincs. This leiraliun seems to have ' 
een well adapted to the lower classes who had taken refuse in tanirible idolatry. With a phenomtn* of rMi iif« 
91W ritoalistio performances they were enabled to acquit themselves of the duties demanded <miy deiaiioD»->iujft. 
y their superiors, who did not care to disturb the subjects in their idolatry, lest the schools pia^gsi of m^. 
'ould lose their popularity and adherents. At this steige of sectarianism in competition it 
eeomes impossible for any sect to carry out discipline. 

Thus the nation was seized with disgust in matters of doctrine and with despair Nirwana as a 
f ever learning the truth. The external world, first taken as the source of happi- She *metempv- 
ees, was now looked upon with apathy as the cause of all misery. Dull brooding chosU of the 
Qded in a philosophy of world-soreness and hopelessness. Annihilation was ^^ 
lade desirable, for it saved men from the dreaded transmigration of the soul, from 
)e Brahminic metempsychosis. 

When Alexander the Great came in contact with India the Brahmins had Just p«i*nn*wci6ctieum.^ 
ceommodated themselves to the scholasticism of the Purannas to check the religious 
Issolution. But India was benumbed already by being indoctrinated with sense- 
»iusion, and dreamt under its heavy incubus of Maja. Of personality nothing was 
ift but a shadowy apparition. Ascetic selfrenunciation was the highest virtue, 
either snakes nor tigers were killed any longer, and no meat eaten; the Hindoos Besume 

® "^ ^ , ,» • of tho ooneomlUni 

enceforth only vegetated as a nation of vegetarians. Hope and the future were g^^J^'^J"^ 
raning away into Nirwana and Nihilism. Thought had been outraged and liberty 
mothered— now conscience, too, receded and went to sleep. 

Evidently this period was not one of revival of letters or of awakening of Sfe sSSre^f^^e 
bought, as Hegel tried to make us believe. It was not the first stage of the develop- awakeuiu« 6od- 
nent of the " idea " into God-consciousness, but the arrival of a once God-praising thmi|ht :^^ 
md wide-awake nation of warriors, thinkers and farmers at the stage of spiritual ^^^y of GoS- 
deith and dire abandonment to natural necessity. The philosophical evolution from consciousness. 
Bnluna to Nirwana in all its conflicting statements and stages again proves, that An evolution 
nligion and culture decline together wherever the friends of idealistic speculation, f^,^£ä*^i^t^ 
lud then those of materialistic reasoning under the name of science, busy themselves ^i^uiun ™^ ^ 
wfthreUgion. The results show that whenever anything concerning the mind is Mental (spiritual) 
identified with religion, at first by the educated and then by the masses of the lower activity of the 
Masses, then the latter begin to hold religious and spiritual, mental and moral life for ^r^sp^it^iuy 
the same thing,until finally they take as religious all which they do not understand, SSprOTo^^maaooo 
tod all that is above them. averse to both. 

— ^ , 8 11, 15, 16, 22, 47, 

The Yedanta, the encyclopedia of Indian knowledfire io a bulk, prides] itself on having 54, 55, 56, 66, 68, 72, 

iHeetsd that the deity is the substance rather than the source of the world ; that the deity is 95, 97, 98, 179, 185. 

fwilhe matter out of which the universe emanated, while the mind, in turn, Is conceived as v«d«nu- 

•nitfing out of thU hardened elTusion. .But how could a world of consciousness proceed out >°»^'>^'*^<' ■"'"'>«°' 

«* an unconscious irod or vice versa ? Nothing simpler than that, Hindoo induction rejoins, Swch'thV^T^Sii™"* 

fcntitinff Hegers idealism and HaU^s substantialism. Hairs and nails of the animal body are «manaiM; 

void of sensibiUty, tho they grow from sentient being. Is this not analogous enough to f^^wMoh^^"^ 

VroTs plainly that Qad is the substance from which nature emanates and that matter is the «voIvm. 

flibitanoe from which the mind evolves? Hence, remarks Baumann with aU the gravity of Hevei'i tdeAiism and 

Bsdoo reason, ''hence it is that multiplicity and corporeality are but delusions. In truth Sj^JjJ^^JJ^'Bl'JSüm 

^Ws exists one being only, the most supreme all- world's soul, an indistinguishable and 

^dUhrentiated entity". Eureka! The great monistic philosophy is established, rendering 

tsjr farther trouble of research superfluous. It is more desirable not to be at aU, or not to 

kaov the real world, than to bother with dualism or even science, for that matter. S^enoo 

■sy go to sleep as it did in India long, long ago. Give us poetry, cries a satiated age, give xm KlSJi^^J****""* 

Iks world of novels to dream away the silent worry over higher obligations. " ^*^ 1*68. iM. 

Buddhism sustained a complete overhauling, and when Buddha^s (in China Fohi) teeth 
^'toes were made reUcs and worshiped, ail the philosophical starch of ideality was taken 
<Ntt of it. Idealism could scarcely be ascribed to the offerings of a rich devotee who, in the 15th 
intory, brought 6,480,920 flowers before the shrine of the tooth in Ceylon, a piece of ivory as 
bog as the little flnger. 

This pantheistical trend in the minds of all Indo-Germanic people shows itself in ^^g'^G^KA^sSPm 
üipnetical eonsequences only in so far, as it seems the peculiarity of the Aryan char- 127,' i5il 

leter to bring to reason that deep-mindedness which wavers between feeling and 
Aantasy. In Buddhism it was brought to the surface ancji grew at random. 

In the world of the western learning the Pantheism of Buddhism and its fruits have 
Bme to their true estimate very gradually since 1820, when Hodgson sent the result of hi« 
vdies in Sanskrit Uterature from Nepal to Paris— those works which Bumouf perused and 
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examined, and which ineited Tiasswi to further inTesticationa. Nearly at the tlnte of Hodsma't 
labors Koeroes travelled in Tibet, Waasilcew in China, Sehmidt in Mongolia, and Tamoar «al- 
leoted Pali-inseriptious in Cej'lon. Thus we have finally obtained the eiear picture of tint 
^'Buddhistic*' reformation in Asia, of which we spoke in oonneetion with the famslwi cl 
the Dalai, the pope of Asia. None but Arnold, following He^ in the praiae of the **Litht cf 
Asia" was kept in the dark about it ; and so must that pope of the thirteenth eentory Ivit 
been, who —after the return of his emmisaries to the powerful mocub— eanoniaed ^W*? 
under the name of St. Jehoshaphat. (It is only sinoe 1860 that this aaint has illMpiWiiri 
from the Roman calender.) 

§ 58. All that this reformation did was to render Brahmanism pessünistic The Ibo- 
tricable and painful sufiferings in such a world of yanity as that of Hindoo-eonscio» 
nees is, where man, in punishment for the least mistake made at a sacrificial ea^ 
mony, is again driven through the process of becoming by a tediouB and Hiahaar tMiiiy 
repetition of return and annihilation: such an everlasting anguish pnmpts in the ml 
the desire to escape into the all-god, who alone is free from sorrows. The Hindo» 
knows that men cannot approach by way of meritorious works, may tliey behi- 
agined as ever so holy. But human thoughts may obtain access to him by way of e» 
centrated contemplation, by renouncing this evil world, by patient suffering. Bj dy- 
ing, by fleeing into nothingness one may attain the stage of being dissolved into di- 
vinity. A nation drilled to such resignation is more than half way to its final dooik 
The idea of freedom once lost, a salvation in mere doctrine \s soon despaired oL Tki 
mind then scorns life and covets death. 

Such are the views which made Buddhistic priests, dissembling a profound worid- 
soreness, to grow fat under their garb of poverty, piety and sublime wisdom. And 
that wisdom turned up again and again,rooting its seeds now in the Thebaid ecmvf jvd 
thither by Persian refugees, and then in the determinism of the Islam, from wlieoe^ 
it encysted in the dry seeds of asceticism and obedience to ^teendicant** orders, it wm 
disseminated across the deserts and over the Alps. 

Buddhistic pessimism was propagated among other nations on the wliole extat 
from Japan to Spain— the result of it we find in the beggar-monks of both thM 
countries. In India it was at last overwhelmed by a restoration of pristine Bnb- 
manism in a sort of counter-reformation. But pessimism was retained, and beggai;, 
too, because the priests deemed it very convenient The pessimistic world-thecHry eon- 
bined with the pantheo-polytheistic compromise made caste-rule impregnable. 

The present Hindoo-philosophy sums up the findings of its preceding stages in tkt 
chief dogma: "To be is but to perish, being is transient and unsubstantial; it is notii- 
ing but an everlasting becoming, y natura nasceans. All appearance is liollow and 
empty, vanity is the essence of all that is. Everything is subject to change, somm; 
and misery, and in void of substantiality. The very life itself is an evil, the gretM 
of all evils, marked by tears at its entrance and its exit, made up entirely of giiefi^ 
sickness and death." To all those moans of despair Schopenhauer as spokesmtDcf 
the modernised Ilindooism of the Occident has fully agreed, adding that *We isi 
business not covering expenses." 

This is the doleful end of all that serious and gloomy view of life which sssmiMi 
the dignified mien of practical wiwiom or the garb of monastical piety, but which i» 
merely the fruit of unmitigated "natural" religion when merged into the great dm* 
of dfcnistic science or Identity-Philosophy. Its orthodoxy consists in calumniiting 
nature. Exchange the sceptre for the alms-box; give up the luxury of dressing l^ 
cording to your own taste which stands as an emblem of personality and distinction; 
throw away your own suit of clothes and don the yellow rags of the hermit, then yot 
are on the air-line to Nirwana. 

So long as England winks at the excrescences of such a philosophy, the 90.000 
British souls are safe in ruling 255 millions of miserable subjects. It cannot be 
denied that in India the thonglit divine Is recognised in the lowest Paria, but not 1« 
is it in a louse. What once had been crushed by Brahmanism was tenderly lifted up 
by Buddhism. The ritjht of the individual was recognised once more; the reform buff 
some fruit for the benefit of social economy and religious tolerance. Nevertheless wf 
must a<lhere to our former opinion expressed with regard to^ the Buddhistic •'reform»- 
tion," since in furtherance of human practices it is void of any real merit For. thi 
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addhistical cognizance of individnal rights does not enjoin a positive manifestation Natural reiiffion 
l personal dnty and regard for a fellow-man's welfare: it does aot aroose sympathy for ^«^^^^^ 
Mther in kis safferings. The excuse is made easy, that he belongs to another caste, is e«^^*, ^^ _. 
ot pious, not orthodox, else he would not need to suffen hence the individual practi- «yaiMthr. 
Uly amounts to nothing after all. Things in general only are considered of some 
ilue; and a person is used as a thing to serve ones own interest These principles 
re brought to bear upon social relations under all circumstances— in India. Com- 
iete renunciation,withdrawal from bothersome practical life, anachoretic abstinence, 
mtemplative and penitential exercises are considered the highest virtues and as 
leritorious. Laziness and selftorture are admired. The Hindoo grade of world- 
»nsciousness calumniates the realm of secondary good in nature, yet deifies it to the 
ctent of throwing away per^nal life in the worship of nature's meanest objects, 
lienever such principles lead any Hindoo to the disavowal of all human feelings, even 
! parental and filial love, the higher does he stand in public esteem. For, such utter 
igardlessness is taken as the strongest proof of obedience to the precepts of religion, 
I for instance when a mother throws her baby alive into the Ganges to feed the 
lered crocodiles. 

TheGan^reB pilgrims of Gan^rotri arriTe naked, covered with ashes and filth, a rope ^ toeiMoatfaAOMgw. 
found their waists. The Ion« hairs, twisted into snake-like strains, hane down over the Human life 
Mmldersaipon the skeleton-Uke trunk,and thus appearing as fl^rures which resemble appari- abandoned 
ons from the graves rather than human beings. They impress the holder with the idea that ih^«u£d'CTeoo!u£f 
le fervor of fanaticism has dried out the muscles and sapped the marrow from their languid 
ones. 

It is in this frightful manner that nature-bound personal life is thrown away to 
deified Ganges with its swarms of sacred crocodiles. Indeed, all this asceticism, car- 
M out in dead earnest, knowing nothing of the theoretical compromise between 
^theism and crocodiles divine, all these appalling practices of selftorment, those 
Mlfmutilations of which the mere reading makes one's blood curdle— are considered JaitetSS?'*'*^ 
IB the acme of ethics and are endured in order to safai the renission of sins, because <oriiv«nen of »ins. 
the 1)ad'* conscience of the poor Hindoo is not objectivised in demons as in the case Analysis of the 
ot Shamanism. Here lies the great and characteristic mark of distinction between ^^FteGcS- and" 
Shunanistie selfabandonment to the bad and the Aryan's yearning for the better, world- 
We call attention to this circumstance as of vital importance in order to resume oo°«»*ousness. 
its discussion further on. i TsTsrSTÄ. im. i«, 

No feature distinguishes the Hindoo frame of mind more definitely in contrast to ^^ 

that of the Chinese than the lack of historical sense. Of course, memory can be of no 
nine to such views of life. If the world is a delusion of the senses and life a burden, ^^** "^ ^''^"^ 
tten tiie past is not worth minding and history but a folly. 

Save the few myths derived from the times of heroism, Hindoo literature contains no 
wmtive of facts, despite the superabundance of whatever imagination may be apt to con- Producta of phaaiMjr. 
tfras. Products of the phantasy burden the Sanskrit writings to such an extent that even 
•Ifebra, medicine, and law are dressed in poetry. Hence a fairy world of soft features Aitebn, Uw. modieiiw-i 
iod high colors floats around the horizon of Hindoo fancy, and spreads a mystic hue * *" vo*^- 
M of an evening dawn over things visible and over the pictures of abstraction. Bven 
wben Üie favorite children of fiction, the drama, the epic, the fairy tale step upon the scene, 
^figures seldom rise above the tendency to effectuate enchantment. Like narcotic flowers 
■ad tenacious creepers, twisted into garlands and wreaths, so the plays and songs do not con- 
Mil tiie purpose of decorating life with something sweet and harmless. Notwithstanding their 
Wvy laden hearts these guileless children of nature have a fairy-land left to them« whenever ACuMy-worUi of 
tiMj are among themselves ; for they do not like the stranger to pry into their private life and *"' ' 

tlielr world of sacred ideals. Their fairy-tales are Uke significant dreams, rich in childlike 
ttticipations, fuU of evidences of deep-mindedness and uprightness. And these very fairy- 
tiki have found their way from the banana-palms of India to the pine forests of Norway and 
ttrough Anderson's appreciation into our own literature. They grew up under high shade- 
treei, and Uke the voices of merry youth, full of touching sentiments, they reverberate through 
tbe whole Germanic world. Wherever boyish heedlessness needs to be kept out of mischief 
•ad the unwary girl is to be cautioned; where ambitious youthfuluess is wanted to sit spell- 
boond soas to direct adventurous thoughts to inward enthusiasm; or where the mind is bent 
I» dreamy indecision, resembling the combat between the morning fog and the rays of the 
riiiog sun : there the old fairy-tales ever find an echo. 

Even the great epics of India suffer under the drowsiness of its climate. The cunutie inai 
\gans drawn in them reveal a fulness of soul and touch, but like the Lotus-flowers 
nd the **pious gazelles" they appear extremely hazy and are, like king Vismavitra, 
leeedingly fletitious. 
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P^ntaraiafforiea The obtuse phantasmagories of inverted Hindoo-thinkiiig, attempting to lepre- 
the baroque style Bent Unthinkable abstractions, are embodied most tangibly in the arehitectnral stjl» 
of paffoda; ^f ^j^^ l^g^ pagodas which rise high up from the mango groves— to say nothing of 

the idols set up therein. 

Terraoe-ahaped^theae towers consist of a oonfoundinflr mass of storiea and cupolas, sad 
•»i>i«Ba^ of th« strikiuffly represent the structure of Buddhistic do^rmatios with its thousand subtleties sai 

phTkMophy and oontradlctions which are forced to fit the system, and which to unravel takes the 72 a priori 

poi]rth«fom. cateiTories of a Brahmin's brain and their subdivisions— all stereotyped in t«rra cotts. Andsa 

Relic-worship. impossible tooth or a ffi^rantic footprint of a Buddha (for there are over twenty of his inesr- 
§ 48, 58, 125, 127, nations) is after aU that deep-minded mysticism, the holy of hoUea, within all these abstnMS 
150,151,252. embellUhments. 

Recall to mind the picture of the Mahu-stupa, the Buddhistic monastery reatinc opoa 
M«hMtQpa Qpoo 1000 pillars which a Zin^alesian kin« built upon the island of Ceylon. Looking at soeh s 

^J^^- baroque, bombastic monster-edifice, one is not only oppressed by its senseiessness and afaoolms 

uffliness, but also confused as by the best emblem imairinable of a perfect ohaoa. So much «f 
- India in its official decorum, or public deportment, the India of Sanskrit and Systems. Difl^ 
ent, however, it appears when we look into the depths of consciousness, which out of ths 
Weird masses of human beincs in general inadvertantly reveals itself. 

risTn^Trom the Of suake-worship, flourishing in spite of dogmatic and philoephical seholasticisB, 

ä^tumf^^' because of Buddhistic-pantheistical indifference to truth— we need not say muck 

Snake-worship, But to observe demon-worship ruling in India just as much as we eared to see of it 

§'41, 45, 48, 48, 54, iu MougoUa— this is surprising. Its chief seat was Tinnevelly. Long before tte 

7^78!*^86?ioe! Brahmins rose to pre-eminence the demons were predominant throughout IiHÜa 

* 135! down to Ceylon. Demon-worship was the religion of the Dravida, it is said, and, ne 

The educated add, was a part of the religious peculiarity which is common to aU the Aryans. Far, 

u^er supemf-^^ these demons, the existence of which was believed by the former occupants of iDdk 

tion of the who formed the substructure of Hindoo culture, were never driven out altogether by 

louver classes. ^ • 

§ 40, 55. 653. 73, the poctical, religious, and metaphysical systems elaborated by the well-to-do elassn. 
and pai^?of it! Among the latter we met the rational pole of human understanding in its en- 
deavor to bring religious feelings and traditions before consciousness, that is, intoüh 
telligible order and clear comprehension. At the same time and on the very sun 
spot we find the other, the superstitious pole agitating the "lower^ classes, to wbiek 
some of the "educated" must ever be reckoned, so long as they can look on witk 
indifference to the very queer practices below, without a motion to rescue thoM 
under durance of the powers of darkness. 

They gi\e divine adoration to a 'Virgin cow", rendering their doorsiUs and dishes sacrsl 
and inviolable acraiust the influences of the demons,or of the '*evil eye^* by beamoarinff and b^ 
sprinkling them with the excrements of that cow. 

We descend further down to where our poor Aryan cousins forego one meal after tki 
Mr «h««TU«7e. other rather than risk that the evil eye of the stranger, or of one from a lower oaste, nai 

flrlance at his victuals whereby they would be defiled so as to make the consumer unidean. 
SoMkM of «vOTT-da uf Further down to where the poor maiden drinks with deep veneration the water in wUA 

the Brahmin begrerar has washed his feet, whereby she hopes to obtain a hlsrher state of piuti7 
witliiu herself, and to imbibe an affluence of his divinity. 
Fakin at B«narM- "^^^ fakirs, slttlnGT around the flrntes of Benares in dirty nudeneas, carry a akuU in disir 

anthropophaflry. hands, on occasions which are not so very rare, either, of which skuU they have Just eaten of 

the flesh, the eyes, and the brain. 

Facts like these point to more than a degeneracy from a higher form of relisfioii 

inexpU™abU» and Culture. They point downward to a wild, spurious and thick undergrowth; to 

SSmn'Su"*^*^ elements of an infernal nature breaking through the upper stratum from underneath. 

§85,37,40,45,110, From prcmiBes of natural science the indelible phenomena of denonolatry asd aathrr 

' pophagy cannot be explained. 

In the talks about incarnations into a fish, or a bear, or a tiger: everywhere th» 
former ancestor-worship and beast-service into which the fallen race had been en- 
thralled comes to the surface again. 

Monteffazza. In one of the 1454 Hindoo temples of Benares more than a thousand monkeys are eared for 

8 ^^ and enjoy even the freedom of the city. A ^rolden ape stands in the sanctuary. '*Sarely"« 
Indc^structible Moutegazza exclaimed on viewing this spectacle— "sound common sense has embodied a grmX 
reminiscences of truth in the belief of the devil." So unspeakably obnoxious and mad did this perversion and 
orisrinal depravity of reason appear to him. 

following man luto that deep degeneracy and hideous mixture of fears and hopes men have drag- 

dwueracy. S^ ^^^^ ^^^^ themselves also the indestructible remnants of original and tradi- 

T^, 47, 55,* 59, 74, tional religion, namely : the consciousness of a God above ; the cognition of unity of 

96, 109, U5. ^^^ human raco by common descent ; the reminiscence of a better and a higher good 
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to the poesession of which man is destined : the idea of dominion over nature ; and CriteHon of 
Uie recollection of the necessity of an expiation by way of a sacrifice without a^uau'ou always' 
hierarchal interference. And all these remnants are as clearly indicated in the ^[.'^^J^'^^^J^f^i^ 
timer and exterior life of the Hindoos as with us ; only that among Indian surround- reiiriou« 
ings they prove their incorruptibleness so much the stronger. Thus the standard by p^^^iT^M^sa, 
wMeh the ethical character of a nation and the value of its culture is to be meas- i26,^^Ti^i^' ilo* 
med, is always given in the expression of the religious consciousness ; that is, in the i^! 175, 190. 



people speak of, or in the manner in which they aesthetically represent their Mo«t knvM bnneh oe 
Idea of, the deity. And as we never find the remnants entirely absent, so do we not **" ^"^^ '*""'* 
the measure alluded to in this most knarled branch of the Aryan family. 

▼iahna with his four arms rides upon a symbolic fl^rure. partly man and partly bird. TUhna-Shr». 

with his three eyes sits nude upon his ox, wearincr a chain of skulls around his neck. *° *^ 
Ifillions of devotees pay^onuiffe to either one of those deities thus represented. Other mil- 
lIcMM foTor the elephant-headed Oanesha, sitting upon a rat. Kali, with her hair disheveled* 
Uke a fury, the chain of human skulls around her bust, her bloody tonirue bulffinff far out of 
ksr mouth, is conducted in solemn procession throuflrh the principal streets of Calcutta. 

All this divulges black secrets protruding from a sphere more corrupt than de- Secret« of a 
nnged nature itself, by its spiritual denizens who must be endowed with supematu- ^rruptthan 
xal energy, superhuman intelligence and indefatigable persistency. The efifects of ^^^,<^ nature 
the agility in this sphere, upon human life in prehistoric culture,become stratified as »uperhnml^ inteuic«!«« 
demon-service and beast-cult, which out of this lowest stratum has ever and anon 
broken forth, and which in India gradually was mixed into the Veda-religion of the eonto!l£^'to?ZMi. 
Big-period, in proportion as the latter was allowed to become formalistic and to 
petrify. 

Buddhism was not able to suppress this wild growth from below. Not even neg- inteiieotuaiism 
attvely could it accomplish the reformation promised by it and ascribed to it The "aä^Jh^^^S'" 
Mongolian from Urga to the Euku-noor lets the wild beasts devour the remains of de- ramified in the 
\ parted friends, whilst he will not kiU an animal, but spares the life of the vermin ""^^^^^^^'m, 72, 
' ipon his own body. The Indo-Aryan, on the other hand, the soft, melancholy Hindoo ^^^ ^ ^• 

i idth the same considerateness for vermin, throws children alive into the stream, be- 
f «nee the Ganges is sacred. Hindoo burial-places are the most horrible looking local- 
t ities imaginable. But to the same Hindoo his European cousin is the uncleanest 
;^' tidng, just because he uses a water-closet and does not step aside like the Hindoo with 
.. iBmall shovel in his hand. 

■~ Let us recapitulate. Aryan culture we find to be of a decidedly higher grade* Recapitulation: 
As compared with the Mongolian we find the Hindoo possessing the consciousness of Hindoo ehLrae««. 
inptore, acknowledging that which ought not be, being disgusted with the bad. Conscienscious- 
^ bids disgust he takes creation, in which man is but a transient phenomenon, for a»?e? but^sfn^* 

in itself, and yearns to be delivered from both. Yet so deep is the feeling of the attributed to 
[ Boral deficiency within the Hindoo, that man appears to him even worse than nature, *^*"'^g*4, 25, 83, 9S. 
^ ifwse than ail his fellow creatures, so that he esteems them as superior to himself, Personality (the 
I «fen as holy in comparison with himself. This shows that the Hindoo has lost the ^iS^fon?' 
t iliiidard of valuation. The worth of a person goes to naught wherever the belief in abandoned, since 
[ tte personal God Is abandoned. a^^^i^'in 

y ^^ bewilderment of the mind increasing, the capability to understand and to explain obUterated. 

the mysteries of nature decreases; and by asceticism the Hindoo tries to got rid of nature 
iMtesd of riddinff himself from the wron«- conceptions which he holds the more sacred in 
proportion to their absurdity and unmercifulness. Under such circumstances speculation 



isUs in its purpose to master the situation, the practice of endurance and selftorture notwith- mtu jtmeverinn to totw 
■*M>dinc. The Hindoo, nevertheless, perseveres in his hibor to solve as much of the riddle of J^™t^So*hirtory 
Ut •xlsCenee.which stood at the entrance of his history as he can reooUect of it. 1 17 Tama. 

The enigmatical fact of sorrow and sin is the pivot upon which all Indian search 
and sacrifice hinges. During this perplexing search thought broods over the deep rp«^torTjwMid «i« 
abysB-HivertkcaatUfectbef uitareafld spirit. The Hindoo's mind attempts to bridge l!i?Ilr^ 
this abyss, that is, to close the synthesis, at the expense of the reality of present life. u^S^ ov^ ^ 
For, the polar tension between the two, matter and mind, as manifest in human J^iSfa^^Stare. 
jiature or pereonai life, causes, as he thinks, all the trouble and torment ,^^,^ 



The intense desire to have the deeply felt wants of the present life filled with Jn^n^^^j^^ 
real contents, and to be liberated from grief and gloom causes the remarkable phe- 
nomenon €i the Hindoo- 
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Ahnramaida: 
originally moootbelette. 
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universalism 

in rontrukt with 

Ulndooish 

«U-the-samenosa. 



CH. IL ORIENTAL ARYANS : ORIBNT—RRiHT WIWL 
2. NORTHERN PART: PERSIANS. 

§ 59. Iran is, like the Pamir region, a highland of large dinien8ion& Tbe iSt 
tanee from Baleh (the Bactra of old) to Teheran almost equals that between Hii 
York and Chicago, and the district forms a large square with equal extensions at ill 
boundary lines. 

This plateau expands from the steep mountain walls of the Hindnkadi,— the soothn 
spurs of which separate Iran from India,— to the Kurdic Alps in the west and the ArnwsiM 
parts of the Caucasus in the nortb-west. Its height above sea-lerel averacres about thf« 
thousand feet, containing ffreat salty marshes and steppes, and a number of broad, dry wsMr 
courses where former rivers have been swallowed up by the sands of the deserts. WUH 
draughts of cold air move across the heights, tropical -heat makes the lone deep vallcyiasl 
their southern slopes hot- beds of sweet aoentinff vegetation, clothing the reffiona with s i 
incr variation of verdure in high forests and in pasture lands. To imagine, liowev«r,the ( 
fuU of the tragranee of the province of Shiras, would cause a wronc appereep tk » 
Persia. For, in the most parts of its area fflowin^ winds from the Sootham Oeean hisp 9 
moving dunes of drift sands in and around the deserts. 

When the eastern Aryans set out from the heights beyond the Himalayas, towiit 
the regions where now Kandahar in Afghanistan is located ; when the frieaditf 
Varunna then sei^rated and took their route down the Indus inclines : theotlv 
branch stayed— as we have seen— to occupy this henceforth Iranian eonntry. Tki 
indications are that down to about 2000 B. C. the religions of the sister nations «m 
identical, just as in regard to language the original unity is demonstrated bjmi 
glance over a table of words from the Sanskrit and Zend languages. The figam d 
Mithras, the 6rod of light, that of the tree of life, and of Mann, the oommon aneeM 
after the flood, the same names and rites in numerous instances, prove this axioDifll 
kinship to have outgrown the nature of a hypothesis. The unity of the Indo-Eon^ 
ean family up to 2000 B. C. is an incontrovertible fact And that the cause of thi 
separation was a religious difference is more than problematic, as illustrated by Ihi 
misunderstanding in the matter of the Hindoo devas and the Persian dews» and« 
indicated by many other circumstances. 

In yonder period before the separation, Varuna, corresponding to the old Fttnln 
Ahuramazda, seems to have possessed the dignity of the sole, or at least the predoni^ 
nant, deity. To this period of unity and common experience is due the vivid impi» 
sion of the power of the bad. On account of the contests in which the Iranians urn 
continually engaged, they had more occasion to revive this impression, and leiniaA 
more and more to understand the duty of resisting the bad; whilst with tiie Ind^ 
Aryans that cognition became obliterated by the quiet life in a most happily sitnited 
country durinpf a long period of peace. 

Besides the dualism, developinsr from the concept of the reality of the Bad. the theolofF 
of Iran became far more differently formulated in the highlands from what Hlndoo-phUosapkF 
had made out of the ancient traditions. Geifer has shown the genesis of the doctrinal di^ 
ferencesin question. The Indra or India is plastic, is a poetical, yet a life-like fl^rar« of sfod 
with whom the Hindoos were as familiar as the Greeks with their deities. TRxlfiXHBAOt 
Pbbsia is abstract, is deistically conceived, and is treated with the same stiff, cold and diitsit 
respect, which the Romans paid to Jupiter in an emersenoy. The fresh and natural Indrsiii 
of course, preferable to Geierer. Aocording to him Ahuramazda is altogether too tmuK&Bf 
dental, a mere mirage of priestly designs. For reasons given (§24, 41.) natural-mindedoeM 
with its proneness to carnal- mindednc»» always renders the fact of sin a mere point of doe- 
trine and controversy : because taken as a fact it would lead to certain consequenoes whi^ si 
postulates of salvation, are offensive to naturalism. Hence the objections to, and the didiki 
of, the good Ahuramazda. 

Upon investigating, whether the Yedic gods— as Geiger believes, and as SchiUer looksd 
upon the gods of Qreoce— were really considered by the Hindoos as figures of **ilesh ssd 
blood** we do not enter; we simply reject the 8upiK>sition. 

Another cause of the difference is to be found in the practical sense of the Persians whc 
could neither put so much phantasy into their conception of the divine as the Greeks, norgiti 
themselves up to such intense contemplation as the Hindoos did. Upon the basis of their men 
active life the Irauiuns discriminated more resolutely between thought and deed, makiai 
poetry a seperute thing. Hence the Persians did not swerve from traditional aniTersaiin 
while the Hindoos only returned to this idea after they had taken the round-a1x>ut wa; 
through Buddhistic speculation and abstractncss, whereby the idea of the original onenesio 
the human family had lost the freshness of reality, and had become dissolved into an indifftf 
ent and nebulous all-the-sameness. Persian universalism stands higher morally, than til 
Hindoo with his satiety, senility and misanthropy, with his disgust of a life worn oat in th 
times of levity. 
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The Zend religion knows of a divine will, which embraces the destinies of all Anaiyii« of «h« nauouai 
ten in a fotnre life. Spiegel in his ''Holy Writs of the Persians'* quotes a striking uS!Si^. 
»ciaration. The question, whether there might exist people who were pure without 
^ing followers of Zoroaster is answered in the affirmative: ''Surely there are such, Ck>flriiLtion of 
rerywhere, have been created pure by Ormuzd and have kept themselves as pure as humanity ^iu^ 
)0Bible, having lived in accord with the good law without knowing it" This uni- SSUi"^^®***- 
»realism becomes complete in an apocatastasis of all things. According to pas- 
iges gathered and adduced from Persian sources, there was taught a final restitution 
I the bad spirits even. 

The wide area, and the contact with many people assisted the Iranians in beoominor iniiacnoe of phTtte«! 
•oad-minded. They have not that silly pride which calls its own lanffua«e '*the perfect" and «nvironB«»«*- 
ils people who do not speak it mlekka i. e. ''dumb people." Thus they became that sturdy« 
itcUicent and truthlovinff nation, which created Medo- Persian culture, and created a state 
hioh checked Roman impetuousness. Upon their highlands they lived in a healthy atmos- Freedom yrows 
lere, not soft and effeminating, but always brisk and invifforatincr, amone environments on highlands, 
hieh favored eneriry for work and for war; which favored the sentiments of freedom and ?n5^«\S"' ^®'^ 
dependence. The sense of honor and duty was cultivated ; nuinliness and bravery became stimulated. 
rorerbial, A peculiar constitutionality of clans and districts encoura^red self conscious merit, BeUooiueioai of tMviu. 
dividual exceUency, and tribal emulation. Bvery nuin liad a value and bore a dignity in 
irtakinff of the management of sencnral affairs by his council and his couraire. 

Upon the field occupied the Iranians had to be ever ready and swift on horse-baok in Its 

sfenae on all sides. At an early date the challenge of the Turanian nation of Akkadia tribal «maution 

id to be accepted. And when they, on the whole, were defeated and driven westward into the eh«UMig«i bj AoMdUM. 

lains of the Ti^is and the Euphrates, the victors had gained more than a free country of 

leir own ; they had become accustomed to selfreliance, to vi^rilance and other ennobling 

raits. 

As the Hindoo Idols mirror the lethargy and disgust with real life, so the clear cut char- 

eler of the Iranians is reflected from the forms which objecti vised their religious tenets, and 

rhieh reflect their Gkxi-consoiousness. In fact, their readiness for the fight was only the re- 

leotion of that struggle between light and night, which intonates the key-note of the concert 

if world-and God-consciousness in the history of the Iranians, yea of the ludo-Germans. 

Ahnramazda stands out conspicuously as the personification of the good, opposed Dnaium: 
by Angromayngus, the leader of the bad gods and the evil spirits. That opponent, t£i|^^£^!?™'*^^^ 
biywever, is not conceived as being a rebel, but as possessing independence, tho less prineoof ^»^t^S!^^ 
powerful and in a sense subordinate — as dwelling in helL His shape is that of a snake. SeX^öf tS^iuak«. 
Under that form he corrupted the purity of a nature, which in spite of him and as a 
putition wall against him, had been created by Ahnramazda. About that bulwark 
«( Bq»aration the war ensued and is waged on both sides under many vicissitudes 
ttrongh all the ages of history. At the end of it the hosts of spirits will be drawn up 
ia array of battle and the decision will be fought out Then the well organised band mmi of wvtu». 
«f Ihe resurrected will overwhelm the throngs of the prince of darkness. 

Upon this principle of the reality of the bad, and upon the definite distinction be~ stHct distinction 
tweenthe good and the bad, the construction of the straightforward morality was ^dt^"b2<C*^ 
pOBBible which by far excels that of the Hindoo, and of the Greeks. 

Truthfulness and chasteness are more highly estimated than even the fortitude 
«(the warrior. Since propitiation can not be circumvented, it is held that absolute imthfaiuidoiuii.. 
ind honest deeds can repudiate siiL So far the Persians are in earnest But here 
liegins the corruption of the moral sense. 

The means for paying the religious debt are arranged in such a manner as to re- i^^ering the 
mnble a stipulated set-off; expiation assumes the nature of an external business significance of 
tonsaction. The equivalent for guilt is put down to the lowest terms possible, and ^^ ^^^' 
Biy even under such cheapening of sin be set up as a counterclaim. With that 
lowering of rates, the moral unconcern and negligence were instigated through 
which the ideal meaning of life's combat was lost; the duty of resisting wickedness btrmT.«sne*aiid 
was mechanically balanced without putting the performer under much inconven- moniS!^^ ^^^*^ 
knee. Henceforth the spirit of pugnacity was stimulated merely in the interest of 
aggrandisement and imperious extravagance, as we find Persia when outwardly it 
kd its zenith in the night of Belshazzar. When the ideal of the religious warfare The guilt located 



against sin had become oblivious, then was not heroism on the wane, but the old- T bieoti^äedT 
ftthioned morality disappeared. The downward course began with objectvising the ' ^ ^ § 84^», ideu 
iMd, with laying the fault to outward circumstances or upon other persons. It will 
ad in the depreciation of the good, or in heaping calumny and ridicule upon it cuitoneoiupM*. 
Under holocausts of relatively innocent victims the culture of Persia went up in snuAe. 
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CTRU8 GOING TO W0B8HIP. 



ILB.CS 



CknrwnmenUl pow«r 
MDtnUsad: 
rhanffeof natfonal 
ehaneltr. 



8e«&« •* Fuargsdc. 



Cjvu golaf to worship. 



HU retinue a 
picture of the 
Heaveuly 
Kixurdom. 
§56, 56, 61, 80. 97, 
100, 124, 127, 137, 
144, 148, 150, 165, 
178, 191. 

Approach to a 
proper apper- 
ception of the 
spiritual and 
transcendental 
as immanent in 
history. 

AbM&oe of tempi« 
ruina. 



Relijrious bias of 
the Persian mind 
as represented in 
aroliiteoture. 

Oraadenr of 

govern ment: 
Swift»««! in admin- 

Istratlon of ju»tlo«. 



SoMi'SardM In 100 hours 



As Brahniftnlsm turned 
to Buddhism, bo 
Zoroasters religion 
turned into Papism. 



Kwtorians caum the 
Pars««« to revive the 
doctrines as tu 
Ormutd. 

I 54, &8, 124, 149. 



In the olaaslo tfmea when Persia was at its prime everything was thoasht and d 
•a^eets of combative forces. From the strucrffles with the Chaldeans and afterward 
BonMui mtgkm^ the Persians profited, at the least, a spirit of chivalry similar to thi 
thousand years later made ^*tfae Franks" req>ected in the east. There existed a nol 
hood, arrayed in splendid ooata of mail and with helmets decorated as fine as ever a 
wore. Chosreos Parviz in his accoutrement, maJestieaUy stttin^r upon his cluu 
exactly lilie one of the ffood swordsmen of Richard the Lloniiearted, or of Barbar 
he entered the lists at a tournament or mounted the warhorse for the lonar ride • 
Saracens. 

Of a decisive influence upon the fonnation of the peculiarities of thi 
character was the combination of the Iranian tribes into one nation 
thoroughly centralised government. But when the dominion was thus rend 
pact, the oppressive administrations of satraps, organised after the patte 
iron despotism further east, became the signals of disaster, of the collapse ( 
glory. 

When Cyrus arose from his seat under the canopy of his throne in order to go 1 
he was forbidden by law to walk further than to the portals of the Great Hall of S 
foot of the broad stairway. There his team waited and 6000 body-iriiards presented 
four heifers stood ready, decorated for his sacrifice to Ahuramaada and his subal 
Then the horses dedicated to the sun^ffod were led to the front, and the wacron of 
which a special team of four white horses was hitched, drove up ; then the beai 
sacred flame followed, and now the kinff took his place beside the driver of his d 
procession started. Crowned with the tiara and wearing a loose purple tunic wj 
stripe from the neck down to the hem, he was greeted by the populace in solen 
dexterously the four thousand iruards in front and two thousand in the rear of his c 
in line, whilst three hundred lancers rode alongside the royal car; then the kin« 
noblest pedi^re, decked with erold-embroidered equipments and striped shal 
led alonff the broad,paved avenue; then follow two thousand spearmen afoot in tl 
and another army of ten thousand cavalry in squadronsof hundred each, under the • 
of Chrysantes, Hystaspes, Datamas and Oadatas. Finally a numerous retinue of If 
menian, Hyrkanian and Scythian nobles under the command of Arbaces make uf 
ffuard of the enormous cavalcade.' 

This magniflc despotism was not the product of southern drowsiness, 
sents the issue of an eventful history since those days when Bactra was ai 
seat of Iranian piety and culture. This Persian world-monarchy was welded 
by wars. When the monarch rides to the simple altar, the splendor of 1 
world is to be reflected by this demonstrative display of sovereignty. The tl 
rounded by the princes of the proud empire becomes a picture of the Heavei 
dom. It was Persian conservatism in regard to the spirituality of religi( 
kept the Persians from imitating the Babylonian forms of lowest paganism, 
also, the absence of such gorgeous temple ruins on Persian soil, wherefor 
spared meeting with the lowest of religious subversions practiced in the san 
ities in pre-eranian times. 

The buildings of Persia were, on the whole, mere copies of Assjrrian archil 
shown by the wingred bulls with human heads which support the portal pillars of 1 
Hall upon the terraces of Persepolis. The doors, however, mark development in i 
direction. The pillars are taller, and the heads of animals which in Ninive support 
above, are here lowered to the base of the columns. And those Persian pillars wit 
headed capitals show the combination of masonry with woodwork in the loftie 
and lig'hter, and more expanded oeilinffs. Those horse-heads supportingr the uppei 
mind one of the swifter movement in war as well as in nomadic freedom; the swift r< 
of justice in the dominions of Cyrus. They were about as expanded as the territ 
United States. Yet it took no more than a hundred hours to deUver a messacre fro 
Sardes with 1400 miles between. 

As Buddhism sprang from Brahmanism, so is Parsism the parasite wh 
upon Zoroaster's teachings. The Hindoo-**reform" traveled to the north- 
innovation of the Parsees remained in its native home of western Asia. Tl 
celebrates silent triumphs upon the islands of Farther India, the latter becoi 
in its stability in the old Iranian home, with the exception of the short in 
which the Sassanides reacted against Nestorianism, when those unfortuj 
much persecuted heretics undertook to make Christianity a means of subj€ 
their part. It was these movements which caused a new proclamation of 
dorn of Zoroaster, or rather the goodness of Ormuzd. Otherwise the Persians 
to make proselytes to their religion of universality. It was not from ind 
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it because they held their faith too pure as to be made a means of conqnest after B«iicioBn«i«oteiD«d» 

e fashion of Alexander and the Romans. For purposes of conquest they remained **" "*^ ** ««««•^ 

•nest enough to apply more appropriate measures. 

* We have discovered in what we henceforth call the Orient, a decided pro- Retromcstj 

ees being obvious. Admitting that the eastern Aryans in the Persian empire did °'*^° 

»t attain to a higher culture than which they enjoyed at the commencement of 

eir career, it is to be deemed commendable nevertheless, that they were the first 

ktion which did not sink below their starting point After they had signalised so Merit of Persian 

uch of an advance toward European progress, it was not the doctrine of fighting fndwid^ worth ani) 

e bad which stopped it. 

Not to be undervalued is the development of manliness and of the idea of individ- 

il worthiness in the interest of which the current of Persian life and history ran 

favorably, at least up to Xentes time. Especially worth remembering is the other 

rcumstanee that the Persians were more deeply convicted of personal sinfulness. Deep conviction 

en if— in remarkable contrast to the fear of other nations who had lost that cogni- gUiSiSem?' 

)ii_the feeling and acknowledgment of this source of all misery was taken with 

arprising ease- Sin, as viewed by the Persian, is not the torment of existence ; it 

to him but that complication of affairs which causes the lusty fight between light 

Id darkness, from which to shrink would be a shame. The Persian discounte- 

mces a whimsical behavior and dismal mood, and that unavailing, tho ever 

» desperate attempt at selfsalvation. He avoids bothering himself with still Hot «ob« brooded otw 

lore disheartening, enfeebling and useless theorising and brooding over the problem. StefoS^Md'^^* "^ 

the matter-of-fact Persian the trouble is not with the problem of the deep chasm 

etween nature and the spirit This is, in the opinion of the Zend-Avesta, not to be 

)lved intellectually, or to be bridged over by throwing existence into it, as the 

[indoo tries to do, making suffering under the attempt the chief virtue. It is the 

^t against the bad, cherished by the Persian, on account of which the sound of the 

lUgle fills him with pleasure. 

The resume of eastern Aryan culture was presented neither to show the tensions, nor Resume 

knrthe purpose of drawing parallels. Our object was simply to glean out the one from sast-Aryu 

lynoptical thesis, that the Persian comprehension of the realities of this world was *" 

lie proper complement to Indian idealism. In summing up the characteristics of 8"""*-*^** '*"^*'*- 

he Asiatic Aryans we find that singular and most important of all peculiarities: theä^Äne^wnde- 

i üactrt ioDfinc for incarnations, the Intuitive anticipation of divine condescension toward soension into the 

keaiadane realities, and the confidence orifinatias therefrom, that the (ood will finally lead ^f^Vworl^f 

ütriinphantly. 

In India lie the roots of the twelve chief languages of Europe; hence there as yet 
land the old molds in which our mode of thinking was cast; for the Sanskrit of oui! 
moestors, who lived there only a few hundred and odd generations ago, still represents 
heir wealth of speculative thought, of which the Europeans recently became the 
siiief explorers and gainers. To India we owe our bent of mind more than we are 
Kwaie. Our form of consciousness, which shows so great a contrast to, and yet so 
Buch affinity for, East-Aryan traits, does not connect us any closer with Abraham's aemumietrdti 
diildren than with the hymns of the Rig-veda. All the difference is, that the one ^K^iuL^Mmu^h^^ 
hnüshed the universal receptacle into which the peculiar contents of the other were «be Book?/ atnwis" 

to be emptied. Eastern Aryans 

If we want to reduce into a formula that characteristic trend of Oriental the wardens of 
ttwght which the Occident was only to bring under the normative control of reason, ppfTOUWe^truths. 
^ its sum and substance will be comprised and expressed in: f,^*;."^*^;.*'^/*,» .ä' 

67, 9o, a9, 1%, W>, ll<>,l<Nk 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

CH. IIL INDO-OERMANS. OCCIDENT. LEFT WINQ OP WESTERN ARYANS: 

I. THE GREEKS. 
§60l In the observation of the Oriental branch of Aryan culture we spent two 
cbjiters. The eastern Aryans preserved better than the Turanians nearly aU of what 
VI8 left of primitive truth. No less will we take care of the good thus inherited. We 
I0ir turn our attention to the west as the Aryans ever did, to the countries into 
ihleh great numbers quietly migrated and had become settled, so that by this time 
bej f(»med a prosperous branch line of the old noble house. 
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SUBOPEAN CULTURE : GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS. DL B. CH. EL § 60. 



ContomplsMoB of tiM 
Hainlt<HtonilUe w«df« 
between Iwtam and 
Weetem Aryans to be 
jKMlponed. 181^.192. 



FaTorable tltuatlon of 
Europe for dlvenified 
«oltore. 



(BMkt-TlMagra.) 



PiMBldana (brome.) 



Lake^wellen. 



Biteayan Onlf . 



Callfomian Baaqnee, 



CelU: 

Caledonians, 
-Qaols, (Dmids.) 



InTaslon of Oreec«. 



Poondlnf of Oalata. 



Improbable that 
Slavonians pushed the 
<^lts. 



Hibernians 

«nder Marmaln, 
InTadinf fgypt. 



In order to avoid the erroneous praotiee of too much analysing and to avoid the daoffer 
of gettiuff lost therein, let us from the start and onoe for all take that under sreneral topin 
which belongs toürether. In the eyes of those who insist upon mere pragmatic oonneotions is 
the series of political transactions or ireoffraphical causes and effects, we will be held liable to 
censure. We expect this in the present instance for intentionally passinir over, or rather pot- 
poniuff. the observation to be made upon the Semito-Hamitic culture, which to us appears ai 
a wedflre driven in between the two halves of the Indo-Germanic family circle. As lonff astliAt 
family is not rent asunder so as to split even its very name, we will proceed upon the givH 
line of thouflrht. Followiuff up its continuations we step over upon European soiL 

Europe, using Peschers expression« is the Alpine peninsula of the Asiatic nuis- 
land. Its articulate formation, so exceedingly favorable to the development of a 
specific culture, is its own; but the capital with which the new plant of culture waft 
started, Europe owes to the Asistic mother-country. 

The amount of coast-lines and the direction of the mountain ranees, which dirids 
Europe into a northern and a southern part and thus provide it with a considerable foree of 
polarity, are especially conducive to the most delicate differentiation of the social organim: 
to the division of labor as weU as to a healthy community of interests, to cooperation. 

The European partition waU is shaped in such a manner, that numerous valleyiini 
watercourses facilitate the intercourse of the diverse territories in all directions. And 
Europe ow^ it to its Isothermic situation that its northern part falls into the aone of nisr 
winter seasons. 

From the almost mysterious highlands of the east these prolific Aryans immigrated into, 
and enjoyed the lovely and animating sceneries of, the * Vild west*' with its variable but 
moderate climate. 

The first in motion along the Caucasus, through the puchtas of Russia, and 
toward the upper Danube seem to have been the Wasks. In black clothes, the IflgB 
enwrapped in long strips of a texture roughly woven from goats hair, they rested 
there from their wanderings at the time when glaciers as yet extended down to the 
lake of Constance. At war with the mammoth, with hyenas, cave-bears and— Iknfl^ 
they settled around the many lakes in the first place. It was not very long, howerei, 
after they had sought refuge from the beasts upon pilings in the lakes, that they al» 
reared up cyclopean walls for their protection. They used stone-weapons, effeeti?» 
enough to hunt the elenndeer and auer-ox; but after a short time they manuf&ctuiBi 
iron weapons and tools, and traded even articles of bronze from the Fhenieian ean- 
* '^' vans which through wilderness and forests, had found their way to these lake-dwelleiB. 
—Pushed by the Celts following them, they left their name to the Vosges mountaiiui 
and the Wasgau, through which now runs the very sensitive line dividing the modem 
children of the Gauls and Teutons. They took new abodes at the foot of the F^fie- 
nees where the Biscayan gulf is named after them, and where their descendants haie 
dwelt up to present times. They have kept up their special nationality so tbat vmf 
of the prominent early emigrants of Mexico and California today take pride in thsir 
national antiquity. 

The Celts, so we suppose, had followed the Wasks. Their druids and bards sensA 
a variety of gods and made the blood of multitudes of captives flow in their behalt 
They took their seats, many of them only temporarily in Gaul, went over to the Bi- 
bemian Isles which were to become Great Britain, and settled in Ireland andCato* 
domia for good. Some of them went south and took homesteads in Iberia, wfaidi 
afterwards became Spain, or in northern Italy, Dlyria and Serbia, from whence th^ 
invaded Greece, demolishing Delphi, and proceeded to the conquest of Galata. Lonf 
years before this a reflux of Aryan masses had preceded the Celtic reflux thnragli 
the passes of the Danube. In short, as a nation the Celts broke up or were dispersed 
again and again by the heavy bulk of Slavonians or by some German tribe, if it mß 
not their mobile and quarrelsome temper that kept them roving about For, as to 
encounters between Celts and Slavonians, the latter seem not to have ever been muda 
addicted to warfare or exploits in smaller parties. Those Celts who remained (o^ 
gether on French and English territory were mere remnants of the original band» 
of immigrants. And since history meets them everywhere, besides their preaeiK 
countries, it is most likely that some of them, living in Spain at the time, welt, 
among these enigmatical forty thousand who, under Marmaiu, broke IntoiBgypi.' 
i 9i. when Memephtah was Pharaoh— a century or two before the Trojan war and a eentuy 
after Moses. 
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After the Celts came the Slavs. Under the names of Sarmatlans, Sorbes, Wenes Slavs 
r- Wends (Vandals), those ^'excellent fellows" spread over eastern Europe simply to limp^t^^^'uiA 
.e«p it, and to stay there. Comparative investigation of the myths has ascertained ^**^ ^ 
tmat concerning folk-lore the place of honor next to the Vedas is to be ascribed to the ^f'V^^^*;^, 
klavs. After many wanderings hither and thither crowds of them pressed onward Htndooum. i ni. 
kX&d became masters of Bosnia, Serbia, Dalmatia, and Bulgaria. They wrested eastern suasia. 
itoimany and large parcels of western Russia from the Sorbes. They made the Wends * **^' ^> ^^ 

DQOve to (Y-) Andalusia; and the proudest of them called themselves Poles and Tszechs "J^^SHiZ'^^^' 
in their new homes. The largest part of Russia had been theirs already— we would "*'^ 
say, was their property, if it had not been for their being communists and, anticipa- commanb«. •• to 

^ ^ * ' ** * private jpoManlon of 

Üng Henry George, were opposed to the private possession of real estate. With the i»><i HmTOMMB. 
neighboring Mongolians they did not mingle ; altho they accepted from them the 
name of Bog for their deity. 

In the mean time the Germans had made their appearance. They contented Germans 
themselves with the interior and secluded parts of Europe, taking possession of its 
beart, as it were. Their settlement extended from the Vistula to the Vosges moun- 
tiins and from the Baltic and the North Sea to the Danube, until the Slavonians 
crowded upon them and pushed them even deeper into the forests of Germany beyond 
the Elbe river. They populated the low-lands of the Rhine and, exchanging the oar £,"iS^*»he*3i «5* 
tor the plough, they "ploughed" the sea for the first time, roaming over to Scandi- JS;uJi,^'*^2,.«M. 
OiYla or landing in England. As Eimbri, Teutons, Gk)ths and Franks, as Saxons NormaW 
ind Longobards, Thuringians and Eattes, Allemanes— after whom the French named Th«ir chief «rib«, 
the Germans— and Marcomani, Hermundurians and Herulians, Cheruskians and 
Sigambrians, as Swedes and Swiss, they again and again swept down upon their 
natiiem neighbors in a most provoking manner. All these people will in due time 
eome under our consideration as "the" historic nation. At present we limit ourselves " t» " hiHorie natioB. 
to tiie south-western Aryans in Greece and Rome, just as in Asia the southerners came 
first into historic significance. 

Parts of southern Europe had been covered by streams of earlier inmiigrants : southern 
hjr the various Greek tribes, the Albanese, Etruscans, and Italics. These at any rate Buropeana. 
«nerge earlier than any other Europeans of whom we know from the mist of prehis- 
torie ages. Naturally the Balkan peninsula, being nearest to Asia, came first to the 
Bokiee of history. 

The earliest settlers spoken of in Greece were the Pelasgians and, thp of less pciugua*. 
«Meqnence, the Lelegians. It seems that a constant dread of barbaric invasions 
had become almost hereditary with these old residents, who were somewhat advanc- 
ed and lived in comfortable circumstances. 

Only reoently De Oceje has shown this habitual worry and anticipation of danger, arrant- 
lir dusters of legends relating to the times of migratory movements. As it is generally the 
Mn with tell-tales that the elements of truth contained in them are mixed with fiction, so the Pear of Asiatio raid«, 
iBsIysis of De Goeje proved the fact that the legends had mixed up Alexander's expeditions by^DSTo^i^"' ^'^''"'^ 
vilb tike much later reports about the building* of the Chinese wall. It was believed that the 
Qnst Macedonian had dosed the inroads of further invasions from Central- Asia by raising Heansjof theCbincM 
iiQD gates on the Yaxartes against the hordes of the Gobi. The nuclei of truth handed down ^^- * ^*' ^' ^^' 

In those legends have a bearing on the supposition that there had always been connected with 
ttefaint memory of the Alpine regions of Pamir not only a certain anxiety as to dangers 
ttnstenintf from thence, but also a melancholy, retrospective yearning after the scenes of 
AUdhood in the far distant old home. 

In the time, however, at which we now arrive, that Pelasgian period of fretful- 
Ben was far behind, in which the pioneers had built the cyclopian bulwarks against 
the rough and obtrusive mountaineers of the north. The hilarious people with whom 
«enow come to converse knew no longer any fear of which their forefathers had 
leen afiraid. 

It would have been impossible to put a nation better fitted than the congenial Hellenes 
Hellenes for the vaHous forms of intercourse into the center of the world's traffic. J!»mon of^'thrSorid. 
&wn after they had colonised the nearer islands they became intrepid navigators *'*"" 
ad ingenious organisers of self-governing districts and towns. Strong and clover, 
lAerty-loving and law-abiding, endowed with a rich mind, and entrusted with one 
of the prettiest spots on the face of earth, they could not help becoming one of the 
most amiable, bouyant, wellbalanced, and susceptible races known to history. Keen 
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obsenrers, they gathered and appropriated to themselves the most Taloable snbstaaei 
of the wealth which, under strife and labor, under bitter depriYations and a thouand 
hard earned experiences, had been accumulated by aU the old nations around them. 
And the Hellenes enriched, condensed, and comprehensively arranged these trfasaitt 
and in turn communicated them to those nations with whom their teaehers or 
their writings ever came in contact 

Ancient history, as hitherto it has been oaUed, is comparatively modem ; it la, we msy 
say, almost our own. Tet what we know of it we only can deduce from fra^ineDts and nkm. 

Recently the old sanctuary of the Kabiries, mentioned by Pausanias, was diaeoTered nssr 
Thebes and excavated. On the spot where in Macedonian times the temple area had bees en- 
tended by filling in earth and dumpinirs, aheap of rubbish was struck upon, which oontalnfld 
numerous objects of bronze, lead, and terra cotta. They were mutilated and hence ksd 
been thrown away. They now beeome highly appreciated as souvenirs of me et value, beoauss 
useful as object lessons in the study of the history of culture. In such a naanner the reUos of 
ancient handicraft, once thrown away as useless by buildincr and destroying nations siii 
sunk to the bottom of the river of time, become now in their moat minute detaili 
elevated to the rank of documentary evidence. Thanks to them we are enabled to reeonslniei 
phases of pubUc and private life and forms of cultures which have perished lonir aco— and to 
read off them the siffns of moral decline, perhaps, which caused the collapse of these eattana 
Ours is the a^e of iratherinir up the vestiges, especially in old Oreeoe. When properlj arraagid 
they wiU teU true tales carrying aloncr with them their own interpretations. 

Hellas was hemmed in, and of course influenced, too, by Phenician and iBgypl- 
ian culture. The many objects brought out of the tombs behind the lion-gate it 
Myken», ornaments of the Assyro-Babylonian style as well as the idols made d 
burned clay, have once been imported tiiere through the agencies of the Fhenidav 
or of the Hittites. Things of the same kind have been unearthed upon the coasts d 
Greece as well as upon the .£gean islands, upon Rhodes, Crete, and Cyprus, lb» 
Tyrian Melkart had Ms altars not only in the colonies of the ^'Philistines^ in Gad» 
near the "pillars of Hercules," on the Guadalquivir, upon Madeira and the Caniiy 
Islands, but the cult of that Melkart had also been introduced in Greece, whero bi 
became the favorite of the nation under the name of Heracles. 

Von Luschau has made the Hittite antiquities accessible, enabling as at laattofbtna 
tolerable satisfactory conception of the irreat empire of the Keta, the chief enemiescf tfct 
Pharaohs. They undoubtedly wielded a decisive influence upon HeUenic oalture. The IHs 
transplanted old Assyrian culture upon classic soil, and together with the ftwhicMis tnu» 
mitted religious rites from Babylon to Dodona. 

The Greeks, rather friends than rivals of the Philistines, imitated them by dottlnamsv 
parts of the Mediterranean shore with their colonies. The .fiffeans were the first to tskea 
foothold in southern Italy. After they had experimented with orsanisincr petty bat vigorooi 
states in KrotonandSybaris,they spread out into the confederacy of '^reat Greece" with its sn* 
ter in the pillared temple at Poestum. On the northern coast of Africa a band of Greek adrcD* 
venturers nestled into the crevices of the ffiilf of Bomba, and soon the fort of Cyrense beesat 
the headquarter for Hellenic culture in Africa. Sprouts of that colony took root in tibe ia- 
terior of Libya even, took tribute from the sons of the desert, and as in recompense to ■oA 
tribute checked for ever the annual raids made by the .Sn^ptians into these parts in ord« to 
catch slaves. 

In Gaul, at the mouth of the Rhone and further up the river, the Phooseans fooadri 
staple-places of merchandise and built roads throuerh France by which to reaeh the North-Sis 
and to visit the Britons. They spread over northern Italy and over Spain. Syraeaae, foonddi 
by Corinthian traders, had over a million inhabitants already, when Rome in finftlnnntl^ 
time was as yet strufir^linir to hold its own as a mere town. This Greek Republie was thea sl- 
ready powerful enouiirh to enter into leasrues with Hamilcar and with Xerxea. And froa 
Syracuse, the free state when Rome as yet was ruled by mythical petty kinca, Greek ideas sai 
tastes were disseminated. Syracuse was first in defyingr Punic avidity, in showing Athens ifti 
independence and Rome its skill in diplomacy. 

Greek dariuer not only bound toerother the people dwelling upon the Meditenaassa 
shores, and defended their lil>prty. or liberated minor nations round about; bat also posfasi 
forward from Taurus (the Krimean peninsula) up the Don river into Seythia and to te 
reflrions of the Volgra' From Kolchis upward to the Caucasian valleys the Greeka made gold- 
washing Scythians their subject«. 

We have marked out the compass of Greek influence as far as colonial polittas 
are concerned. In the mean time civil liberty developed in the mother-eountiy, 
which to history, up tu that time, is an entirely new phenomenon. This liberty grew 
up from the old Hellenic institutions, which were of a more religious than political 
nature. Slavery, liowever, as a measure of humanitarianism mixed with prindpl« 
of utility, seemed to Greeks, of course, not Inconsistent with their idea of free- 
dom. To uphold this liberty they simply discountenanced a centralised power d 
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gOTemment— that very centralisation which, after Guizot, has been considered for a 
long time even as the acme of civilisation. The Greek idea of liberty would permit c«ntnn »tioo a 
4il no more consolidation of political power than the formation of confederacies by Sil^iHSItSJSr' 
cities and, what we would call, counties. Sometimes members of such associations 
«aceeeded in establishing hegemonies whenever the circumstances demanded that a 
city, enjoying the greatest amount of prestige, should take the lead and the responsi- 
bility in the management of common affairs on land and water. On other occa- 
sions communities with private interests in common would unite to form states on a Kyj^y^^**^ 
«mall scale, with well defined constitutional rights, however, and with a regular sys- ««»^•<^«n«7. 
tern of taxation and a common treasury. 

§61. By the rational method of civic and specific organisation (appropriate to 
the particular quarters of each clan, and yet adjustable to an. occasional confedera- 
tion), the idea of liberty became realised in a degree unthought of before. It was 
i^preciated, cultivated, watchfully guarded, and held the more precious in the meas- 
ure as the arbitrary and random management of public affairs under **tyrannois*' and 
oligarchies threatened to become a standing menace to peace and prosperity. But 
as to the genesis of this new form of social progress, it can be shovm, how it was 
simply theresult of thought delivering the mind from the bondage of nature. It 
was Eudoxus who broke the fetters by which the stars had been imagined to enchain seuntiflethonaht 
human existence. Man and his fate were freed from planetary powers by his demon- f^JltoMti^^^d 
' atrative reasonings, upon Eudoxus' premises Greece did not gradually obtain free- '*^' ^'^'^ 
- dorn as such ; but to begin with, it was sufficient that.man's position in the visible Free posiuon 
' nniverse being established, a free position was also gained for him in the state, in his ^ i ^iSf'tind.r 
' aoclal rights and duties. ",i^^r^.-* 

' Ever since the lonio tohool be^an to investiffate the nature of thingra, the Greek mind ionic school mAm «fitr 

OTideavored to find, and by deirrees did arrive at, the apprehension of a reason in things. That ^* iv*«» ^ tbingB. 
flündoommenoes to philosophise even upon its own functions, that is,it superintends the process 
In which, and the conditions under which, rational concepts and lo^rical conclusions are 
'wrouirht within. It learns to discriminate between an idea and a substance. In those free Beffinninffs of 
commonwealths, where no monarch could make religion the means of holdin^r masses in sub- eputemoloffy. 
JeetioD, and shapin^r doctrines to suit his desig'ns ; where religion was free and a matter of 
personal ri^ht and sentiment, of reason and private jud^rment— the thinkers, reluctantly at 
flrat, beffan to meditate upon the intuitionally and traditionally inherited reminiscences of 
Qod-oonsoiousness. They speculated upon the transcendental axioms, which surpass nature- 
bound consciousness. In a thoroug'h manner they searched the innermost mysteries of human 
aature or personal life, which, tho beyond space and time, are yet indelibly enirraven into the Att<>mpi to uuiyw the 
mind and ever manifest themselves as realities in every human being' alike. It was found that tbrmUi^ '^'"^ 
mysteries of the inner life are realities, because, as thus early it was argued, they 
nifest themselves in such a manner that the very attempts of psychological anatomists to 
them unreal and ridiculous proved to be self evident. 

The HeUenes upon their lonff coasting expeditions or at home in the stone castles of oHffn und irrowth of 
their Pelasgian ancestors amused themselves with trying their hand at metaphysics, that is, Ore«k mjthoionr. 
w^ith coi^struinff the old traditions and intuitional reminiscences spoken of, into pleasant 
deitiea. Dev, the shining one, is translated into Di us- pater ; he is imaflrined as identical with 
el, bei, helios, that is with the light-bearing, or the bright-shinincr god— and with the father 
of the briirht, namely with the father of the Hellenes. Thus Zeus is before the mind ; some- 
tbiniT ioDAte to it is objectivised ; it is blended with sense- impressions, and— the personifloa- 7^u«. • 
tlon of Zeus as weU as of Jupiter is complete. He is a reflection of consciousness, formed ^JmindL 
iritboat asking epistemoloiry 'or its consent. 

Then Pallas, the blue sky, was made coordinate with Zeus. In the story about ApoUo kiU- 
%Dg the dragon, as well as in those of giants fought and subdued, we hear the dim distant echo Apoiio ktiiinf th« 
o# that war between the liffht and the night which pervades the legends of Iran, and which is l^^**.'^?"'^'''"'^ 
at the bottom of almost all the ancient stories illustrating life's conflicts, ever since the broth- ngh% iMtwom u^t and 
era Iran and Turan hated each other enough to separate, darkn««. 

Certainly, the inadvertent, unsophisticated selfprojection of the mind in the attempt to 
understand itself and to explain its contents to some degree of satisfaction, was prettier and 
ntore human-like, than the objectivisations of the Bad by way of an artless excuse or a sort 
at aelfabsolution ; more worthy of the mind itself, than the method of rendering the feelin^r 
of snilt into a fear of demons, and then the very dread into a cult to pacify the demons with 
tbe devUiah devices found at the bottom of Mon^oiian consciousness. 

9« it r emembered, that the Greeks on the whole never identified the symbols of these re- 
fleetions with the ideas themselves. All they wanted was thus to express in some adequate represent*the ^ 
manner their oonvietlmi as to the reality of their ideals. Not until thought had become reality of ideals, 
materialistic sequent to the perversion of moral sentiment into sensualism, did one part of the 
HMmni» nation beoooM idolators and the other soofTers. 
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At those times of incipient mythology the conflicts were all taken as Tery raL 
religiously as well as politically; for religion and politics were held to be identictl 
to snch an extent that a temple was in the ancient art of warfare of the same signifl- 
cance which we used to ascribe to a fortified city. The worldly relations were tbei 
not considered quite as profane and as sharply excluded from religions tenets as ia 
later periods. What was thought and done was considered worthy, of being done ia 
real good earnest. As relations and reflections became more complicated and in- 
creased differentiations, they were attached to particular gods so as to goard thmt 
growing complications against baneful confusion. Thus the gods multiplied. Tbdr 
growth in number was unavoidable', as each additional deity represented a ncv 
group of abstracted generalisations in the concrete. For under snch cireomstanees tkt 
mind becomes ever more depressed with the necessity to preserve the unity of cogni- 
tion with the reality underljring the recognitions, which consciousness caniwt 
abandon without giving up itselL To save itself from complete derangement tit 
mind could take no other hold upon the principles of social existence than by ehuri- 
f ying real things under general topics. We have agreed before that the mind netii 
centers of cohesion since it refuses to altogether lose itself into the dlstraetiODs d 
the manifold. 

Durinff the time in which the composition of Greek mytholonr from Intuitiona and tn- 
ditions, from folli-lore and fiction proceeded amou^ the Pelasffians, they had become Ht^ 
lenes. Further on particular clans secured more or less selfhood whereby the creatiTC pioc— 
of mythical religiousness underwent modifications adequate to the demand of the partieolsr 
tribes for the recoarnition of their favorite gods. The old custom of each nation haTing iti 
own national god caused an analysis of the ima^nation as to the deities so far In autbortty. 
Their attributes were rearranged and exdmnged. Thus the court upon the Olympus, which te 
fact may be considered as an ideal house of representatives, increa s ed In proportion to tks 
splits of the nation into proud little states. 

This high college of particular gods for the diverse national sections was to represent tb» 
individuality and versatility of the Greek mind as well as to foster the unity of the nation anA 
the sacredness, objectivity and authority of social duties. It was unavoidable and oan not bs 
denied, that the Olympian pantheon assumed a polytheistical character. But this oeenred s 
longtime after Homer and Hesiod, when the deep truths and fine sentiments embodied ia 
their quasi •systemwereunderstood no longer by a nation which suddenly, we may say, becaiBS 
superficial, conventional, pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding, sensual in practice and materi- 
alistic in theory. It was only then that the gods were either taken as cocursely material or nsds 
fun of. 

Under such circumstances it was but natural that the apperceptions of divine s eie tiU 
should be remodeled. Religion, people ever say, must be upheld. But if this upholding is 
made a matter of expediency in order to retain popularity, then people say, rellgioa 
come down to the level of the inteUectual capacity of the public, It must be popularised. 

Hence it occurred in Greece, that aesthetics and reli^rion became merged, and that 
ism, once made oesthetical, cume to be esteemed such a substitute for reli^rion as would '*drsw 
the masses.*' The higher realities, the old fashioned devoutness were thus aooommodated I» 
lower views of life, and to levity. The gods were shaped after the image of man, first of ss 
ideal man, now of sunken men. And they were believed to have comedown to the level of 
public opinion accordingly. Man could not help but feel a little bigger since he stood on terms 
so familiar with the gods. The true element in the feeling of the Greek mind was, that fear- 
ing the gods would improve neither piety, ethics, nor aMthetics. That feeling was the num 
true, since nobody can love a subjective abstrtiction, much less fear a self made Ideal withs 
few weaker spots than the maker admits of himself. 

§ V}2. The Greek innovations in the line of God-<!onsciousness transpired con- 
temporaneously with those attempts made in India to reinstate the Vedic religion in 
popularity; contemporaneously also with the new applications made of Zoroaster^ 
old Iraiiic tradition. It was about (KX) B. C. that under Dorian influences this awaken- 
ing of a profound interest in religion t<M)k place in Greece. Delphi, by silent consent, 
became the center and main-stay of conservative faith. Solon's legislation, whicb 
brouglit about a beiiefleient reorganisation in Athens, would have been impossibk; 
had it not been for this general movement in tlie religious world. As it was, not er« 
Attica could escape the acknowledgement of the gods as ethical powers. The oscUli- 
tions of this revival continued t^) the time when JCg^-ptian influences where allowfd 
to creep into the Greek c<nnbination of ideas. 

Some sophists blamed Hprf>d()t for thus aiding the corruption of Greek mytboloKJ« 
But from nil iiidioat ions vie are iiioliiie<l to think that the ethical tendency continued to pre- 
vail over a stilF alk^ifiaiice to particular gods until Hesiod was calumniated for 
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t physioo^philoflophioal poetry* He was accused of inteutionally having made the Greeks Hcsiod'i views put to 
ilieve that the rods were corporeal persons. Such raw opinions of their own the dema* '^'^^ 
igues of that time imputed to Hesiod's 'theoffony", in order to decry theosophy as a set of 
d superstitions. The sincerity of ancestral piety once undermined by such misrepresenta- 
Mis, it was an easy matter for moralisinc materialists as Protagoras and Heracleltos to boast Undermininf iwiigton. 
haviuiT souirht the god in vain, despite the proper experimenting and anatomisinff, so * ^ 

At finally they could fflory in the overthrow of the puppets of their own invention. 

True as it is that Hesiod*s political and parabolic reliirion was a harmonistic and sub- 
etiTistic playing with the ffods, equally true is it that the popular apperceptions of the ffods, 
le Intelligent as well as the vulgrar mind-presentations of the divine, were not disturbed 
«reby. It was only after misconstrued conceptions of those **centers of cohesion** were 
ade the themes of plays and son^i, that scepticism and licentiousness missed no chance to 
eat everything sacred with contemptuous sneers. 

Like forest trees in their primitive home, had the god-ideals prospered in anees- 
al times. It was a pleasure to be religious in idyllic life. A poetical contentment 
mid be drawn from the ideals when the sky above was serene, and when certain 
iner longings of each eonld be gratified just as it suited him. . Thus Hesiod had 
leceeded in deepening the interest of the Hellenes in their world of deitj^s. With 
le help of foreign and native legends he had generalised and internally connected 
le ideals so as to represent truths by intelligible personifications. This is to be un- ?F^^^^ 
nrstood by "the theogony" of Hesiod. It was a profound exegesis of ethical ideals; 
id their harmonising with intuitional and traditional facts and truths in forms of 
aman analogies, was certainly the most appropriate method of presenting them, 
lowed from this standpoint the writings ot the thinkers in the earlier times desig- 
ite an improvement, which to a large extent the Greeks owed to Hesiod. 

As a most remarkable circumstance— the other coincident of Greek with Asiatic Jg^^^**^^*^ 
f» may be emphasised, that this elevation of the gods from mere emblems of the i »t,?«, m. m. in, 
fiases of nature to personifications of ethical concepts caused a decided advance along 
16 whole line of Greek life. For concerning religious thought as well as secular 
rants Asia was deeply affected by a similar and simultaneous epochal conmiotion* 
idieated by the names of Daniel, Gautama, Nebucadnezar, Cyrus, etc. 

Herodot said, that ^'Hesiod as much as Homer prompted the Greelcs by thetheoffony 
P their personified gods to respect their dignity and to appreciate thxib sbbvicxs." This 
f the way, is all that Herodot meant, instead of having said, as he is often quoted, that 
koee old sages had created the Gods. 

Speaking of Hesiod, we beg leavetobringoutafeatureof his teachings, which has not Farming especi- 
neived the appreciation it deserves. We refer to his wisdom in praising labor as honorable, ally honorable. 
ipeelaUy field labor— which has ever been a cardinal point of merit with the Aryans in ' 

Hesiod thus addresses his brother: *' Without sweat, O Perses, noquaUty, no distinction is h«.|mi>s 
»be obtained. Work is pleasing to the gods, and none needs be ashamed of it. Only honest " Worki and (Utl" 
■In eeeares prosperity." 

In the '*Days and Works'* of Hesiod the idea is put forth ererywhere that 'it is by will "Order" of Ubor 
ff the gods that seasons were so arranged, as to have a special time assigned for each kind of <'<'°<i'^o°'°' **^ c* 
ifcor and to bless each in this order.'' 

Oieiron, seated in his grotto on mount Pelion, instructed Achilles from a work which is 
set, In wise deeds and proper service,upon a basis of similar maxims. The German Middle-age 
esms to have understood what the Greeks had hinted at. The Germans prais«^ them for 
principles combining ''service with nobility" (noblesse oblige), and incorporated those senti- 
in their ''Ritter splegel" i. e., in the rules of chivalry. 



Another merit is due to the Greek mind. We admire its progress of inner assimi- Merits of 
lation. At first, the many Gods were taken as concrete entities, really subsisting in "^^ ^^^ 
tlie world, altho described as transcendental powers. Subsequently they were trans- 
tormed into idealities but anthropomorphised, so as to render their immanency in the 
world real and conceivable. We may well accredit to the Greek mind not only the "ranJj^n!**"* 
preseryation of the true element in Hindoo-transcendentalism, but also their combin- dentaiism 

lag this idealism with that true realism which the Hindoos had sacrificed. Avoiding JitiTr^aiittk 
this error the Greeks rescued personality from being dissolved into natural general- "*™*"«"®y' 
Hess or pantheistical all-the-sameness. 

§ 63. The gods were conceived as immanent in the world, real and alive. The wh.tor««k «rtMrMk: 
lerenity of the Greek consciousness, expressing itself in the unique and augunt ^^^^^^ ,„„«ency m 
reattons of art, was the result of this habit of thinking. This serenity consists in »•»«« 
bt complete satisfacti^m which nature affords to all reasonable desires in proportion 
IS 
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to the measnre limiting each. It is in this sphere that calm eontentment is eiij<>fe( 
where» in the assurance of reaching or having reached its moderate goal, amMtka 
comes to rest. Hence passion has no right to disturb the composure. There li m 
room for envy; there must not be the fidgetiness of a weak cause or a bad eoosdaieir 
It is the harmoniousness of life at which Greek culture aims, the beauty d a dw- 
acter which we try to present to our cognition under the very appropriate tern 
equanimity. 

The Greek, the educated Greek knows of guilt only from what he has seen iatti 
drama; of a personal guilt of his own, he seems to be as entirelj ignorant as if he ere 
perfectly innocent. He only thinks of an evil coming to him from without, of a od»- 
fortune into which the foot becomes entangled. A trait of the Persian temper if 
noticeable therein. The cultivation of fearlessness was to counteract that habitul 
anguish which had become master of the Mongolian. This artificial deportmenl,« 
if free from guilt, was a symptom of the intuitive certainty that man eonaists of tit 
natures and that the bad as such does not belong to the human being. Neith« vm 
there miyh bad in the gods. Hence a culture of the mind was held possible, wUd 
would bring all desires and appetites under its control. To avoid the evil, nothiif 
else was deemed necessary but harmony of the soul, harmonious Cooperation of Ihi 
faculties, and their proper exercise for their mutual improvement Wiadoa la a^B^ 
ins condnct to circanstaoces was the acne of the Qreek ethics. 

Of course the bad and the drama, or rather tragedy, is not abated withal the drufimn 
only that the Greek reduces either of them to fate \>r accident. It is admitted that the Btä, 
silently and darkly hovers about persons and thincs,but inner composure and guileless nest nedl 
not be disturbed thereby, because the passions of an insulted deity dare not enter, nor en 
they abtäte, the realm of fate; because fate itself holds the scales which balance and adjosliD 
things, the gods included ; hence nobody needs be afraid even of fate. The inner eonqiosai^ 
the calmness of mind thus piined is shown in the single-heartedness of purpose. In the siiapfr 
city of recitations and all artistic representations. All exciting elements are mitigated or 
palliated whenever they break forth to baffle the rules of aesthetics. It is for such iiewsi 
that the group of Laocoon and his sons is so enigmatical to critics— because it does not eoaplr 
with the maxim under discu ssion. To Greek thought and refinement it was offensive to pte* 
voke passion by teasing, or envy by exanrcation ; it was frowned down as vulgar to nouriA 
excitability by sensational alarmings. by olficiousness, obtrusiveness, or by sensnal aDwt* 
ments. Harmony and its cultivation in mind, in deportment, and in the social relations «M 
deemed worthy of being religiously observed. 

Hellenic selfpossession, complacency, and calnmess, is the art of the mind to i^ 
pear without evil design and without harboring suspicion against another. This nMH 
be understood more precisely and appreciated the better, by comparing its artiitk 
representations with those of the Romantic art. 

In the Romantic school of art existence and destiny are kept separate; the a ttenti oafa 
directed to life's imperfections. The soul's expressions must be painted in colors of sadaMk 
und must call forth a sigh of dismay from the beholder ere a piece of art ean find approvsL 
Look at the contrast between Greek taste and the ostentatious sanctimoniousness, the artfd 
hiding and even chiding of reality, the affected unnaturalness, and the studied, stiff puslart 
for the sake of appearing perfectly indifferent, as exhibited in the Roman style of the Middli- 
ages. It reminds me of a photographic picture of herself, which a pious old maiden badpnH 
seuted to one of my friends. It r'epreaented her in the attitude of fervent prayer, kneelii« aaA 
eyes closed. Now compare such hypocrisy with the tasteful and chaste, the amiable and f#. 
dignified naturalness of early (xreece. Its refreshing efficiency has outlasted thoosaadtof 
years down to the time of the renaissance in which the study of its mere vestiges wassaBulMt 
to cause the re^'ival of letters and arts. 

Greek art is unsophisticated, because unconscious of a difference between aetiBl 
existence and the dissembling tendency to deny realism. It exhibits as a matter of 
course both real existence and a natural tendency toward perfection as being immu- 
eut in, and reconciled to, one another. Tliis is the secret of the artistic represuitir 
tions of Greece : unaffected simplicity, and harmoaioas anioa of iplrlt aad Bataie la ni 
life, whereby the problem of destiny is solved throash immanency of Joy, purity, aad ftaa. 

The Hituation of the country greatly favored the development of these Greek oharaflMr* 
istics. Every island, every change of scenery, made a pleasing impression, had a sootUitf; 
effect. Everything concerning his native land, so congenial to his own nature, was condildlt^ 
to his satisfaction and contentment. And the Greek made it his principal study, to sild 
lish unison between hiinsolf and hi» Hiirroundings. His ethics aimed simply at the adJuskaMii ] 
of the inner to external life. TIiIh othies was at the same time his applicable religion and Vt 
form of appUcation must be eestheticai. The terrors of the Asiatic deserts were thlagi of tf 
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MWt; altho not so entirely forgotten, as that present security would not be the better appre- 

dated« The wild hordes of the steppes could no lon^rer disturb the enjoyment of the beautiful 

noment. The Greeks thought it the main symptom of f oolishncM to borrow trouble from the 

'ntnre. Under a lauirhinff sky harmlees hilarity became habitual. By art a tangrible gospel of ^^^L 

mrthly happiness was proclaimed which was as easily understood, as the examples through happiness. 

shloh ohildren are susceptible to educational influence. An unconscious selfdelusion con- 9 64, 152. 

iea!ed from them the strange things in the world and its shrill discords. Upon the richly 

x>lored surface and under the the appearance of happincM a national temperament took 

ihape, which, easy gointf and unpretentious, found satisfaction in things as they are, or at 

east pursuaded itself to make the best of them. 

§ 64. Considering the trend of mind peculiar to the Greeks the deity conld 
(earcely be expected to be revered as a supernatural mystery. It became a habit 
dth them to ignore and forget unpleasant reminiscences ; thus they imagined them* 
lelves on such intimate terms with the gods as to persuade themselves that they had 
undescended to hold intercourse with mankind. The divine beings were conceived 
ks having accommodated themselves to ways and manners quite human, as having 
iSBumed historic reality, and as promoting men of merit who had been active in the 
»use of general welfare, to divine dignity and honors. The human form is, of ido<»tionu innaeoe« «f 
»arse, best adapted for this highest manifestation of the divine ; humanity had be- p*^« «»*'i«^*«"*»^ 
ome gloriously divine by these changes in mundane conditions. The cultural hulls 
)f Semito-Hamitic growth, once conveying the beginnings of cultural transformation 
tnd elevation into the islands, had thus become refuse. For an art based upon the 
[esthetics of ^gypt and Babylon the Greeks had no further use. 

Grw k u AfAinit 
Oyerbeck in his "History of Greek plastic art" testifies to this independence and origi- Afyptian seaiptar*. 

lality of the Greeks as against Semites who had become a barrier of obstruction in their inter- <)^^**™(^ * ^• 

ourse with, and of more complete separation from, the Eastern Aryans. iEgyptian art had Qreek art in 

aken its start in the architecture of huge dead-chambers. It fastens to the column even the ^°^yp^nd 

luman form stiff and dead; for, from its own knowledge iEgyptknew nothing of a free stand- India. 

mint. Its flat and geometrical uniformity was rejected by Greece immediately and exchanged 

!or a free and upright body with active organic members, of which not even the iEgsrptian 

^ntings reveal any idea. In this as in almost any other respect Greece excels iBgypt as an 

nrganism surpasses a mechanism. 

This soon enabled the Greeks to render their ideal of beauty divine and human 
into the most adequate and perfect shape possible in statues of marble. In an DWine*^ 
equally befitting manner is the immanency of the divine in the natural sphere exhib- ^MphiXttS'^^er 
ited and fostered by Greek architecture. Majestic simplicity seems to have been Ku'S^f **" *""" ' 
hitended to make the ideal feel itself at home in this world of ours. Even the cogni- Harmony »nd fiory. 
tlon of the formal unity, which we attribute to the spiritual sphere of being, is inad- «•«-^•»'««»' • •^• 
vertently, perhaps, but unmistakably expressed by the similitude of the temples as 
they stand surrounded by the diversity of earthly forms. They are always situated in JJ^äw""*''*T°'* 
flolemnand serene localities, in the midst of scenery which impresses the mind with u^^^X^*- 
its solitude and silence. om un . 

There, indeed, the ideal is made to feel itself at home under the charm, of pro- 
My toned and composed colors as weU as musical airs, so as to enchant the mind with 
^eorrespondingapperceptionsofconsonanoy and conciliation. Every detail Is calculated 
^form a totality impressing the mind with feeling and immediate understanding of the fact, 
^t human existence and human destiny are not only not rent asunder, but inherent in, and 
msrranged for, each other. ^ 

The reports of the German Archeological Institute of Athens show, how ingeniously the 
^weks handled their art in giving exprenion to a gleeful enjoyment of earthly happiness, '^**^** *"* •***"• 
ttlllastrated in the tints of those paintings which decorated the Acropolis, dating back to the 
«poehal century spoken of. They are painted in deep and pure, yet chaste and sombre shades, 
«sd pertain to the pre-Persian style of drapery. 

Helleaic art exhlUts the harmony between real exlitence and ideal destiny, the imma- 
nency of the deity in nature and in man, nature's prototype. No infinite extension of 
space, no craving for a misty distance can rob the Greek of his contentment with the 
present which alone he considers his own. No infinite duration of the time in which 
pods may have existed or may not, embarrasses him so as to bother himself about Conciliation of 
1 past or a future limiting his existence. No brooding about the emptiness before ^^L^huSln^ 
Ihe beginning, or the void after the end, shall cheat him out of the enjoyment of the destiny, 
noment or the improvement of the opportunities at hand. In short, his world-theory »ot «nd. ° ~ ■" **" 
mlminates in a goipel of nature; the sum and substance of hiscnltui Is the harmonious con- »i/m/Ai. 1*52. i&h! 
Mcacy of aatml life with the fates of final humanity. 
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AFFECTATION IN 6BEEK 8CÜLPTURB. 



ILB.CH.IIL§<S. 



Condesoension 
of the Deity 
alone elevates 
man. 

Paintinfi from the 
•eropolU Mh oanivaj 
B. C. I 61. 

RcAlUm of Or««k art 
repr«s«nta ih« world- 
theory which calniin«tw 
in the Ooepel of nature. 

Helleniittle «esthetics 
M compared with 
Hindoo 



Aicaln«t nonienileal 
monstroeitlee, 
iymboli«ing ai^niee 
under an Ineubui. 

Or^k« make the 
■ym metrical derelop- 
mentof mentxl and 
corporeal excellencies of 
man their atady, 

ihtj nevertheless did 
not learn to anderstand 
the human head. | 87. 

CrlticiRm of Greek art: 
KcsKDi, Thausis«. 



The great deficiency 
of Oreek culture: 



permanent smile of 
sculptured faces. 



flreeks not quite 
natural as they 
afTMted to be. 



Inwardness of the 
Greek mind scrutinised: 



Moralfsm disparages 
religion. 



Rceptieism the fashion 
•inre the short "golden 
age" of Pericles. 



Populär and unpopular Z 
teachers. 



Miounrleratood 
symlwliiim i« given the 
plaet* iif religion, in 
i.rdrr U> caricature 
religiun. 



Mytholi>fy only 
r*-ii.eiii'>eni golden 
tiiu«» in the past, has 
no liiipA for the future, 

no prophecy. 

The rvoterlcs of the 
mysteries. PnoAa. 



Eyen the gods are not held to be eternal, since they are conceived as being too in- 
timately involved in the affairs of this world as to be apprehended in the abstract 

The oldest works of Hellenic art of which we know are the two tympanums or ffabls- 
frontispieces from the temple of Hercules found A. D. 1885 in the Acropolis. The time of thtfar 
oriirin is computed to fall in with the period of Draco and Solon. They represent Hereulsi 
fichting* the many headed hydra. This work indicates that the strunple with the monstrositi« 
of oriental tastes had then not been overcome as yet. In contrast with the attempts to plctnrs 
the impossible— that is, with the intricacies and colossal abnormities of Hindoo art, the Hel- 
lenes aspire to cultivate a symmetrical development of the mental and corporeal exoeUeneisi 
of the human person. For the sake of this idealistic realism every allusion to stupefyinff mac- 
nitudes was rejected in the political as well as in the artistic formations. The code of Arts 
prescribed deflniteness, that is, a thought must be rendered completely intelliffibie at fini 
slffht. And in this ability to understand and to represent the realities around itself ihm Grmk 
mind took pride. This means a ffreat deal. 

But one exception is to be taken. 

The Hellenes understood those parts of man which pertain to his lower, physioal natON: 
the finely shaped and well-knitted body in its free mobility ; the head of man they did not lu- 
derstand. Herein lies what Ruskin finds fault with, too : that in representinjc psyohloal lift 
they did not succeed. Artistic representations of emotions as expressed in the human fue, 
the art of delineatingr particular traits of individuality,— so Thausiu^ Judges when speaking of 
Duerer^s school of art— remained *4nsiffnifioant and nugatory as yet, the stereotyped ■ails 
notwithstanding." 

This absence of marks of character denoting the various temperaments or moods 
of the mind, and the way of hiding the deficiency by this permanent smile of feigned 
superiority, shows the habit of the Greeks to help themselves with levity over dif- 
ficulties by ignoring them as far beneath their recognition. These facts become flif- 
nificant when the inner nature of the Greek mind comes to be scrutinised. Then m 
detect that the Hellenes were not quite as unsophisticated as they simulated, aflv 
all. The naivete of their later years was studied; much of their hilarity affected. 
Prone to superficialness, if not to say frivolous shallowness in viewing life, they eonM 
not solve its grave problems. Theoretically the difiiculties may be ignored for a timi^ 
as it is natural to boyhood; whilst as facts they are stubborn and wiU test the 
duity and perseverance of mature age. Mirthful Greece neither stood this test^ 
could it evade the settlement of the unliquidated damages, which had resulted fm 
undervaluing the vicissitudes of life. And when finally the account had to fee 
squared, it happened under such appalling concurrencies, that in the three ct ftmr 
similar disasters mentioned in history the nexus between profligacy and collapse urn 
not brought out more flagrantly than in the destruction of Ck>rinth, simultaneooriy 
with that of Carthage. 

§ 65. Greek art had caused religion to be disparaged by moralism. By degieei 
morality was rendered into something which was mistaken for being able to stand 
upon its own dignity, because of having its value in itself; as something useful. If ex- 
pedient. In corresponding degrees the imaginary apperceptions of concrete ^odi 
were left to the uneducated masses, who could not understand the Elysian and other 
"mysteries". They were not initiated, they were profane. After the golden age d 
Pericles scepticism was fashionable among those who wanted to be considwed 10 
"liberally educated". To an Athenian nothing was sacred any longer. 

Socrates stood forth in his solitary grandeur, stared at as an odd, ug\j f eUow, witb al 
his '^geuiu8*\ Solitary stands Plato with his *'idea,'' now exile and slave, now aristocnfc 
Aristotle, however, is popular. If one wanted to be counted with the inteUigent class, it wif 
necessary to agree with Aristotle. Aristotle was authority. The secret of his popularity wil 
that he left the invisible world alone, saying it was unknowable and need not be oared foA 
Still more popular became Aristophanes despite his merciless satires, throug>h which be «rt 
the world of the clouds into pieces, making comedies of the cuttings. 

One element of the mystic games must not be left unnoticed. Looking backward At 
Hellenes mused and versified that Kronos, lord of the world in its golden this, and fsA* 
of Zeus, had ruled upon the islands of Okeanos over a world of peace and bliss.^ Altho bisiO 
had liberated the chained Titanes, he had become reconciled to Zeus. The tormenting pow«i; 
have their sway, but— allowances are to be made for that. 

Pindar praises the realms of bliss: but they lie far away in the distant pa8T. QI] 
prophesies of a blessed future neither the ancient nations so far reviewed, nor the 
nations had any idea. To some select people only, to such as were *4n it^\ as the proletarisM|| 
have it in their vernacular, to such, who as the ' 'respectable' ' people were aooepted into Ail 
secret societies of the **mysteries",— some sort of a glance into a peaceful future was grantai*- 
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k> Pindar linct: "Bleteed is he, who has had a vision of them before his descent into the hoi- 
ows of the earth. He knows the end of iife and the rod-iriven beffinninff.** The truth is that 
liere most be a knowledge equal to the life eternal ; but this means a state of consciousness 
Jx>Te mere reflection and more than visionary. We hear the old mistake that to know is 
Jl that is required for blessedness, as if ignorance were not bliss. 

The Elysian mysteries were accompanied by the annual festivities, celebrating the 
«tarn of PersephonCf Demeter^s daughter, from the realms of the shadows to the upper 
rorld. In them a palinirenesy of some elect men at least was promised. But it was a resur- 
«etion in secrecy, for the knowninisr ones alone. 

The Pagan festivities never show the character of any historical commemoration, but paff»nfMtiTftiio»l«brai» 
dre always ceiebratinff natural phenomena, and represent the deification of the various phases £S||^ nemoruis!^ 
if nature. 

Some one may remind us of the OrpheiciBrames. But what was really goinsr on therein 
ras withheld from the public. The Orpheic games served only as embellishments to and ad- 
erUsements of the Bacchanal orgies. Under a set of liturgical rites the steer of Dionysius was 
orn to pieces and its raw meat eaten at the sacrificial meal. Never would a participant 
tenoeforth even touch another meal made of anything which had been alive. Like the 
^BTptian ascetics they would strut about in their white linen, without being of any benefit 
rbatever to society. Why, then, should anyone care for their mysteries? It may here be 
ointad out, that those ceremonials were the opposite of philosophical symbolism. Yirtually 
Jl those games were no more than conservatories of the occult remnants of Shamanism, 
mbbling and gurgling up from the dark substratum. 

We have now on the one hand that Pantheism again which invites suppression, 
rith the only difference that here in Greece the pressure comes from below. What S'SSSSS*'" **"** 
auses political dissatisfaction and the harangue against moral restrictions, is at r^^vi*^^^^" ^^ 
ottom the unpopularity of the logic of Pantheism. Teachers and restrictive authori- superstition. 
les are treated as old f <^es and ridiculed as a disgrace to illumined times. We have * 57.' m; S: Si n, n, SI; 
he precedent and pretense of a science being advanced too far to retain any re- *5' «••*•»'• •••"'»'>* 
Igloas faith. On the other hand we have two kinds of superstition : the adherents 
if a more subtile superstition join the mysteries of the select few, whilst the humble 
fhwwcw believe in the reality of the nature-gods. Circumstances like these furnished 
te opportunity to the sophists of Greece to accomplish the same work which in 
Prance the Gyclopedists performed a hundred years ago. Intoxicated by the plausi- paraiiei: 
biUties of platitudinarianism, that is by the foam-like thought produced with the aid ISSt^^^'*"^ "^ 
of fiery stimulants, sceptics turn demagogues. The molds of conmion weal or public 
welfare» the modes of thinking, are burst; and the destruction of the social fabric must 
IqUow. 

§ 66. The history of Greece furnishes an ample illustration of the genesis and Genesis and 
fcowth of infidelity. The first stage is a simulated indifference to piety with the f^^^^^i 
«die of superiority over the poor dupes. As yet however respect for religious convio- 
ttn» is dissembled in order to secure toleration of free thought As a next step tol- 
«mce is insisted upon, not only in the interest of free thought but for the ridicule of F*isncd indürMcnM. 
nlig:ion« At the expense of sacred truths they are made responsible for the fault of pi^for 
Uttarchical formations or religious misapprehensions, and occasions are watched to ^^fo^^S^oofht bat 
I pot religion as such to hatred and contempt by enlarging upon its caricatures. Fi- '«»^ ''*'«^ "* wiunon. 
ttUy the plea of tolerance changes into the fanaticism of infidelity which finds an scommr >tr«iifioas 

miftapprehcnsloiu ana 

Hay prey in a hated and defamed victim like Socrates. The tendency comes to the deforaationB. 
nrfkce which began with modifying the formulated religious tenets, and then made ranatieai 
tlie demand of their abolition a pretense for the overthrow of the Institutions pro- def^l!^?*n^e 
tecüng them. Sf^'IlS.r.ü'- 

It then ai^iears that all the efforts of enlightenment had but the one aim: not so ^''**°"*'' ^^^ ^*^ 
^neh to shield the hatred against tottering and antiquated doctrines and deforma- Sf^'JJK^T^'"'* 
Hens, but to accomplish the "emancipation of the flesh." Nothing else had been the ÜKlSÄd^? 
fii^ect of purging the nation of its religious faith. UAJTom**! 

under guise of investigating problems of moral philosophy libertinism agitates revenge 
isr the repression sustained so long, for the restraint of the lusts which the old fashioned SceptieUm no Icm 
twddags used to enjoin. Moral criteria are undermined in the first place, untU "public t^nicSi^^"^ 
opiaion'^ sneers at their regulative rulers, and soon sets them aside. By this method the re- ^i«nr«i>i<>^ 
Ugio-ethical cash is thrown into the crucible of demagogical analysis in order to be dis- ^^ 
lolved, adulterated, and coined over. By virtue of the new ingredients of a scepticism which 
if mo leas dogmatical and even more tyrannical, all moral maxims decompose. A Socrates 
bresaw the coming disaster as the necessary result of perverting the idea of personality into 
h0 arbitrariness of subjectivism. As a mere natural result it always turns out, that disregard 
if moral authority throws a nation into the agonies of despotic anarchy and terrorism. 
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WHAT EUBOPE OWES THE HELLENXS. 



nB.GH.IIL|67. 



Pttnllcl: 

BoermtM* and Kanl'i 



Beliirion 
identified with 
intellectual 
culture, botli 
hated as means 
of oppression. 
6 11, 15, 56, 58, 65, 

72, 87, 96, 98, 170, 
185. 



PUlo on JtgyptUn and 
OrMk peeulUrttlM. 



What Em ope owes to 
Oraeoe. 



The day of 
Salamis and 
Himera. 

Hainit4>-S«mciie MWiulli 

b«at4>n off. 

I 71, K«, I». 187, 142. 

nn«*t! under a differaot 
•sport. 



Th^ crop rslaed from 
eertsin wild seeds. 



From folk>loreto 
Idolatry. 



PelMirian b^lnning« 
of mythology — 
•ncektml reminiscences. 
I Ol. 



Socrates endeavored to connteraet the wanton spirit of the time by the reeoB- 
stmction of a moral standard upon the basis of a deeper conscionsnesB. fiy wij cf 
argumentation he attempted the same reform which a hundred years ago was under- 
taken by Kant with pure reason. 

But see what ar^uinff and provinir the existence of God, for instanoe, wiU aocompliA. 
It wiU cause the masses to listen to sophists, onoioffists and dema^oiriies. The struorl^ be* 
tween wary conservatism and conspiring radicalism ^nerally assumes the title of seieatiie 
prosressiveness. At the next stair^wehear intentional scepticism ffivinor out the parole: 
We oan*t believe this and that , until in the end materialism and mental laxineaa shield int* 
delity under the foregone conclusion : We can't know this ! Thus faith and aoience are severed. 
By silent consent leadiug minds aim at the detachment of relisrion from its Inirtitutkisi. 
and the masses catch on to the idea that morality stands independent of reli^oiL. dedariaff 
the latter superfluous. Henceforth the masses hold intelligence and reli^on identical, sal 
take psychical and spiritual matters for the same thing. And since mental superiority wiB 
always take the lead and religious inteUigence is ever antagonistic to yulvarity, the msis. 
unable to distinguish between a hieratic and an aristocratic state, will take aU that is sboie 
them as beingconnected with rule and oppression. Pantheism indeed always beiiv soda, rea- 
ders religion and its externals the more unpopular. Whenever religion is'dilated intois- 
tellectualism, then both are suspected as means of deceiving the uneducated and as cheatisg 
them of their liberties. Hence all that excels common generalness becomes opprobrious: sO 
that is surmised as coming from above is to be leveled to the grade of popularity, if not 
vulgarity. Nothing must tend upwards, least of aU a church-steeple. Society eeren; ckoe* 
hatred animates the majority. 

Plato, the aristocrat, speaking of the state, remarked that the JEgypUtJ» anfl 
Phenlcians were to be credited with their mercenary, the Greeks to be congratulatid 
for their inquisitive, trend of mind. He defined the difference of character as dis- 
tinctly in sense as terse in the sentence : 'The occidental mind is bent upon setrcb- 
ing and intellectually assimilating the real world." The Greeks have famished tiMit 
mind with the instrument best adapted for its task, namely their language, tb» 
word." The Hellenes also spared the occidental mind the relapse into oriental phis» 
tasms and gloom, inasmuch as they saved it from the indescribable abstmsenesB of 
the Hindoo brain and its products. 

But what is still more, the Hellenes rescued the history of human afbdrs In gei- 
eral from being pressed into the oriental mold. On the memorable line from Ünt 
Bo6porus,recently yoked at Byzantium, across Marathon and Salamis and passing onr 
to Syracuse, the Hellenes broke the tools of enslavement which were in the hands cf 
the Persians and Punians,leagued for the purpose of subjugating £nr(q>e. 

It was on the day of Salamis that the Hamito-Semitic assault was repelled; the day as 
which Xerxes was forced to beat a hasty retreat with the fragments of his innomershle 
hosts of Semites. And it was on the very same day that the Punians were vanquished at 
Himera. The combined onslaughts being thus bitten off, Europe was preserved to reouia at 
the place of refuge, where the mind might develop in freedom. 

§ 67. Let US look down, however, from this altitude of Greek attainments ii 
order to observe also what was going on in this nation beside the liberation of penon- 
ality and below the free development of the intellect. 

Besides the remnants of spiritual gifts and sacred keep-sakes of original relif- 
ioas tradition there, as everywhere else, lay dormant those seeds of perverted God- 
consciousness, whose broken rays ever refract even from the occult depths of tb» 
lowest laypr of culture. 

In the period of epic poetry already Hellenic heroism had flourished, because gnat 
enterprises were then carried out. Undaunted mariners had made discoveries^ hid 
forced landings, and formed colonies. Like the Normans in later times they tmk 
cities and brought home booty. The legendary remembrance of the daring sea-kingB, 
like Jason, was stored up in folk-lore as equal to the fame of the Trojan warriors. Is 
the uneventful home-circle gossip made them heroes, favorites of the gods, demigodB- 
Achilles was taken for the son of Thetis; the Atrides, for children of Zens. Real m« 
they were, Greeks at that, in behalf of whom the deities were wrought into a mytbo» 
logical system. With the personified symbols of natural phenomena and naHoDil 
notions (which the deities were in the first place), those pets of the people were as»» 
dated and finally idolised as real gods. 
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al for irlorifyinir veteran patriots was not prompted by pride alone. Another olr- Hm^onhip: 

avored the g'rowth of myths. For the more ancestors some Hellenic tribes counted *™ '*^^' 

«fire, the more susceptible were the descendants to oriental propensities. The ^^'''^i ?3^^ ^ 

Asia minor especially intercommunicated such influences for which the old no- Respite the 

ne possessed so much predilection, and with whom old remembrances and aflinl- repulsion of 

e easier revived, the further back they would trace their pedigree. ''Blood will ?Vo®lS*!j?'!S.'?;i. 
lackeray. I49, igj. 

ider*8 expedition was not intercepted from thirst of revenue, nor for the purpose ... . ,,,, . . ,,., 

lg attention from civil rivalries and contentions; not so much for the sake of old trad itfont. 

for the satisfaction of curiosity. The trip to the oasis of Ammon, that sanctuary T«ACMaAT. |73,78,UT. 

rned for its antiquity, ended with the title of divinity beinff conferred upon Ck>rruptinff 

led Macedonian. Lysander was honored by the cousins of the old world with principles 
»ted to him. Phillip of Macedonia was received with divine honors at Amphipolis« g^'*^7ft g| 97 
luetrious son, youn^ as he was, was made a g'od in his lifetime like a native kin^r, 122, la, 146, 147* 
I, his successor, sacrifices were brought at Pergramon. Immediately after Alexan- ISO, 185. 

reek art plainly shows the importation of corrupt motives from the old country. J*»""?, ^jf^^^^*' *°j 

__^__- ««.. Kumenei uiow tiieir own 

is change another is closely connected. O. Rossbaoh points to the fact, that the art deification. 
b shows a great fondness for making the abject homage paid to rulers its chief PrMtUation of art. 
itudy. It was art with an eye to profit, which be^an to flatter the vanity of the g-g^|,,n„ 
er and their subjects. Amongr their satellites and sycophants the kings appear RoMnAm. 
intinfiTs "made conspicuous by the use of the most costly material.** * ^*' *^' '^' ^"' i^; 

)f foreign cnlture is imported by a nation as yet laboring to acquire a defi- rondn«» for oatundbh 

cter of its own nsually amounts to a spreading of the poison from the ***°'"*'** "*** ****** 

decomposing nations who died of hyper-culture. Robust and ill-advised 

are eager to imitate artistic refinement, that which has caused general dis- 

id to introduce outlandish notions and luxuries under the label of higher deoomposing 

and advanced views. And in proportion to this infection a decadence of ®"**"'^- 9^« 

id patriotism, of virtuosity and morality is always to be deplored. h^iSTüldV^ioiiiiB. 

ras in Greece which took to the Assyro-Syriac poison; so in Rome imitating 
OS of Corinth; so with the courts of Europe, when they became the lick- 
Paris or of the pontifiTs slipper. 

Athens, permitting the old virtues to be ridiculed, took the leading part in 
e pillars of Hellenic strength and fame. The Attic sneers signalised the 
3ce. 

the same unconcern which marked his "modem" Aesthetics, the Greek 
attention away from ethical problems, lest they might annoy or perplex 
) would listen to such morose old croakers as Diogenes or Democritos? Who Sll^^^d'talhJ" ^ 
he opera of ^schylos or Sophocles with their exposure of guilt? The ac- 
ment of guilt would have forced upon a Greek the recosnitlon of sin, which 
1,— sesthetics taught,— was to be abhorred. It certainly was not shirked 
delicacy, but because courage was lacking to face sin, to hate it, and to 
ith the same self-complacency and supreme indifference in which the later 
ded the memory of .^chylosand Sophocles, the Greek would look over his Jf'hJJ^JJj'.J;™" 
it a fellow-man from an adjacent district. To him a stranger was simply B*ri>«riMi.. 
d; towards a foreigner he did not feel himself under any moral obligation 
Concerning humane feelings the Greek was no more cordial at home than 
vior toward a member of another clan» 



nutual relations of the Greek states or tribes— Hermann observes r e sted upon the 

man had no rights outside of his native place. This is reason enough for a condi- ginncen. HnuiAa«. 

tant belligerency of every one against all.** Hence it was not necessary in Greece 

Etr in order to be treated as a foreigner. If a stranger took his abode anywhere he 

•n his good behavior, he was to feel that he was merely tolerated. If he contract- 

easure of any native he found himself an outlaw. This was an explicit doctrine of 

»n. The duties toward a barbarian, if there were any to be observed, were simply 

ith those to animals. Ho hmsaa iTmpsihj. 

me was the case with the domestics, the slaves. It is in the nature of husbandry I u, B8, l 

) made use of : inasmuch as there are tools required, inanimate or living, and a tool 

rty of him who uses it, and as human service necessarily belongs to a complete 

human tools are, therefore, the property of the master of the manor. 

with all the analytical theorising about the nature of things, and about 
ility, liberty and divine dignity of a Greek, pantheism had invested the 
power as absolute over the individual citizens, as the master wielded over 
The recofnitlon of persooality hadoot as yet beeo exteaded to the eagnltlon of 
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DECLINE OF ETHICS AND JEBTHBTIGB. 



ILB. CH.IIL|ffiL 
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aorruptiblllty of Judfes. 



Good taste rhanced to 
ttttermost ufllneea. 



In the tragedies of Sophoeles Greece sorpasBed itself» not only as r^ganla its gods 
and its fate; but by yirtne of these tragedies Greece became impressed with a kind of 
premonitioiL It had a foreboding of a collapse of its own social fabric. Sophoetoi 
makes Antigone ntter the bold declaration, that 'there is something holy over whi^ 
the state can exercise no power P 

The meritorious attempts of Socrates and Euripides to defend indlTidual rigfati 
are not to be depreciated. The part which the Greeks took in the improTement of tte 
race in general, secures their due recognition forever. Even the Cynics in their 
quaint way assisted in solving the problem of exempting the individnal from th» 
capricious "reasons of state". A few others, like Protagoras who was banished fdr 
those very reasons of state, stood by the maxim that ** man is the measure of all 
things". But, after all, these protestantß stood alone, comparatively speaking, b 
the state of Plato individual rights are not as much as alluded to with one sini^ 
word. In all pagan nations it was taken for granted that man existed for the siki 
of the state. The state was held to be the center of cohesion in which the indignt 
idea of human unity found an approximate realisation. The state was crca ittmti It 
be tke Supreme Qood. 

Th« state dUposea even of the children. Before they have ou t c row n their tender m 
they are to be deUvered at the public institutioua for beinff drilled into eitiaenaliii». PPovl* 
sion Is made to avert their acquaintance with their parents eren. Their future oeeapstioe 
is prescribed by law. Individual property is prohibited; even the females are poasesnd la 
common. 

So much for concentrated power of state, of communism In foree. With natare-booi 
humanity the center of gravity lies always In the direction of material unity and (eneralMH 
under formal diversity. 

In matters of ethical elevation nothing can nor should be ever expected of a«y 
state, much less of the political wisdom of the people in classic times. It provesi^ 
ways a serious blunder in national economy to think, that, with the increase of politi- 
cal weight, or with the growth of the wealth of a nation, or with sesthetieal i«- 
flnement and advance in the arts, or with the Increasing number of law stndento^ 
the progress of morality were paramount, and distribution of happiness in eqial 
measure would go hand in hand. Far from it. Ethics, and the eommensiint« 
spread of prosperity rising from or falling with,it lies in the sphere of "essential 
unity under personal diversity". 

The happy times of Greece were those of Homer, when republican simpliolty and fit«»' 
lity had not yet been corrupted by putting on external distinctions, by luxury and its attaad- 
ants: snobbishness, envy, sensualism, and effeminacy. In those times chaste manners tsok 
first honors as illustrated by a Telemachos and aNausikaa. 

Compare now the af?e of happiness and heroism with the Peridean period and itiv«7 
transient glory. What had become of the moral condition of Athena despite ita i iillimiasrti 
wisdom and wealth ? Of the domestic contentment and comfort and virtue of Tfilrmadinrf 
time acaroely a trace is left. In a repulsive manner slavery and "hetairism** defile tlie idssl 
beauty as exhibited by the circle of Pericles* companions. Vice is cloaked by graceful drapcfTi 
vice of the most unnatural sorts. Connubial relations, the hearth-stone of the state and ksT 
stone of morality, are more than undermined. The maln-ataya of the atate-edifiea art 
rapidly de(»ying with dry rot from basement to pinnacle. Polybios, snr vi e w i ng thegancfsl 
situation exclaims : *'Not even those of the Greeks who have been entrusted with the manage" 
ment of the affairs of state are able to remain honest ; and no more than one talent may beee* 
trusted to them, even if put under the caution of ten countersignatures, of aa maoy seab» aa^ 
twice as many witnesses." 

Extravagance, lasciviousness and indolence explain the venality of magistritflS» 
and the corruptibility of judges, always the first and surest omen of either despotist- 
or the downfall of a state, generally of both. And are not always the lower tütatm^ 
instead of being upbraided for the degeneracy, rather to be excused for imitating th^ 
example of "the better classes"? With ethics vanishing, the aesthetics turn to 
vulgarity. 

The swiftness of the transition, of the change of good taatea into uttermost uvUbm* ^ 
illustrated by the phylakes painted upon the common pottery, and upon the eostly vassi 0^ 
Great Greece as well. Nothing cuu surpass the obscenity of these pictures ; no figure of t v M/^ 
would answer in describing the iinpudency and utter abandonment revealed in the drawinfi 
of these buffoons with their phalloses. One stands amazed at the sight and understands 
Mommsen's judirment upon the low, crafty ^ffroggery business combined with the moü 
shameless brotheldom of Athens." 



n B. CH. m. § 69. DOWNFALL OF OBEBCB. 1^ 

§ 69. Greece has received full credit at the hands of historians for the high es- orMcei f^t « oam 
teem in which the dignity of man was held, and to what high degree human beauty ""^^ """"' 
wasTalned; and for the fact that the thought of freedom had first dawned in Greece. HeUraUm. 
Justly are the Hellenes praised for being one of the most illustrious nations, far above 
comparison with the hapless masses under Indian and Persian despotism. 

And yet the benefit gained from Greek culture for the cause of humanity is very 
qaestionable. Considering the seriousness of life's duties and the anxieties and 
Hiiseries of mankind,in comparison with the laughing and the fun with which the 
froliesome nation skipped the dark problems penetrating into deep secrets below 
the surface and extend into realms above the skies: then that nation's world-consci- 
oosnesB must be adjudged as abandoned to unmitigated frivolousness. It was at any 
late, unbecoming a nation of philosophers; or it was wrong at least that the world 
; became accustomed to esteem the Hellenes as such. For neither ignoring nor laugh- 
\ ing will dispose of the persistently recurring questions of sin, guilt, and fate; nor as- 
( suage the mind laboring under the dismal problems. These realities do not die off by Lau^^ away sin, 
f being left to take care of themselves. The policy of leaving them unmentioned will «uiit, fate, but * 
I be of no avail so long as they will not let man alone. Scurrilousness will only give man alone. 
them chances to augment forces and to gain area for multiplication and for ag- 
gravating the predicaments of the race. Ignoring evils does not diminish them; 
neither does dare-deviltry frighten them off. 

Fate, ffuUt, and ain nerer cease to announce their presence. Either one of them or aU 
o# tliem at once wiU show up in the mystic circle, the guarded entrance notwithstandinsr — 
will show up even in the sanctuaries. That portentous trio causes the anxiety upon which ^J^^^J^JJ^'^^ 
^bm tragedy hinges in the theatre, in the acts of sacrifices, in oracles, sorceries ; the anxious 
— uponsn ever lurkinir close beneath the thin cover of taste, education, or culture. Wherever 
tiuift trio ffrows in the darkness, where its monstrosity cannot be seen and the sleeping victim 



te not alarmed, there the anxiety rises and knocks at man's inner door. Answering the knock ^"'f*^*"^??? *' ^* 
he finds it to be— our open question, unsolved. In the depth of the soul it siffhs from love for ^^i, ii, 56, w,n, n, 
ihih Tietim in his peril,— and is treated like a prisoner in return. Aroused, however, by the 
persistency of this stranire anxiety, man perceives a whole inner world opening with its won- 
ilsi f mI relations to a higher world. Man now perceives that both of these worlds remained 
ibroaded mysteries only because his faculties had been allowed by his own default to become 
•beorbed in the mere transient appearance as in a dream. Man now recognises, too. that the 
Interrelations of both worlds are for his sake and that his own self is deeply concerned in 
tkni ii n-"* that these relations had suffered a irreat deal durlnisr his sleep. Man finds both of 
tiieae worlds to be as real as the interrelations, in behalf of which the anxiety grave utterance. 
If man should prefer to i^rnore the knocking, and turns in continuance of his sleep and 

Ids dream, the anxiety, growinff more anxious tho less pronounced, may retire too. With it 

vanishes the revelation— from consciousness, but not out of reality. 

This process of reminding the thought, Greece experienced in the same way as Forebodings of 
«very thoughtful mind experiences it, namely, through facts never to be forgotten, nor disaster, 
to be laughed away. It was the fault of the Greek mind that it did not want to sober S^^^' ctutuT* "^ 
ip and to meditate upon that of which it had been admonished by way of premonitory 
VEwentiments. n 

AU at once Cobditb was sst cm mui at twenty places, under the hilarious sounds of Corinth in 
tnuBpets. Bethink ye now of the irony of fate ! The blazb u^lumimatss thb coLiiAPSS or flames I 

VJUWOJj Obbbcb. The main emporium of European commerce, irrown wealthy by the gold 
^ Aslatle monarohs once sent as ofPerings to Aphrodite, and by the purchase moneys for 
utides of luxury and art bought from its markets— Corinth went down to ruin and ashes. 
tWUaek dust of its palaces covered the whole of the devastated Peloponnesus. 

Alexander had taken the notion to set himself up as the pioneer missionary of 
^k culture to the barbarous East. The result in that direction had been stagna- 
tton and entire cessation of Greek influence. To gain the world over to better life by 
Mfbrming oneself to it and adopting its ways, was the wrong method for the great 
lUeedonian to pursue. Above human error human destiny determined to spread this 
ioilaence further west instead of going back to Asia, and there to make it last under or^k inioMc« 
a wonderful preservation up to this day. For, Greek thought and Greek patterns of «•»fn«*»*»*»»«''^ 
beauty are things not only of the lower realms but pertain to the spiritual sphere of 
idealities, and cannot, therefore, be doomed to annihilation. Both of these relative Things 
foods have pervaded the civilisation of Europe, which resulted from their blending imper^iJ**»}®' ^^ 
with German eharacteristies and with Christian culture. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF BOMIN 6EANDEUB. 
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CH.IV. INDO-QEI^MANS. OCCIDENTAL: RIOHT WINQ OP WESTERN ARYANS: 

2. THE ROMANS. 

§ 70. Led on by ideas and events we further trace the line of prog^reas amoog 
the Aryans. It moves westward until it reaches from Benares to Rome. What ren- 
dered the characteristics of India and Persia at variance; also distingoishee Hellu 
and Rome. Rome represents the other pole of the tension between India and Italj. 
Between them Persia and Greece form the inward now neutralised eonductofs. 
Under the strain between Persepolis and Phillipopolis the wires became crossed,« 
it were, at Marathon. The Persians on the right wing of the eastern Aryans take & 
rest, whilst the Greeks withdraw from the left wing of the western Aryans and gi?» 
room to the Romans, their suc4;essors in operating at the ethical apparatus. The 
Greeks had many traits of character in common with the Persian-Hindoos, whilst Id 
swift energy and practical sense, for a length of time also in discipline and upright- 
ness, the Romans resemble the Persians. Despite the affinities between India and 
Hellas the polarities plying between Greece and the East are transmitted to Rome in 
order to spread their full force in the West rather than to resume those relattms 
which Alexander had planned. 

Nlebuhr has aasiffned to Rome Its true position In our soienoe. Besides Japycian saA 
Etruscan elements we find one speoifioally Italic. As such are to be counted aU the peopis 
who spoke dialects of the Latin idiom ; Umbrians, Blarses, Volscians, and Samnites. Thoss 
Italians came into the peninsula from the north. The trail of the Umbric-Sabrilian tribe is, 
aocordinir to Mommsen, still traceable from north-east to south-west across the central crssfc 
of the Apennines. 

From the Umbrian, Sabelllan, and Oscian tonirues the lan^uaire of Latium arose iato 
that prominence which nobody dreamt of in those days of small beffinninss. It became the 
vernacular of that set of people which was destined to fix the cardinal principles of jurispm- 
denoe and of constitutional government. This laniruAVe and these people were remarkshly 
well adapted for political supremacy by virtue of their orffanisatory talents; althothe flnt 
legislative movements of the Latins were incited by the Greeks. 

Rome directed its entire energy to the definite purpose of becoming the leading 
town of the adjacent districts and thus became the stronghold of Latium. 

Bent upon this single issue its citizens soon made their influence telL Deter- 
mined to obtain the end in view they lost no opportunity and spared no effort to 
realise the object of their ambition. With every step forward they exercised purpose- 
ness and publlc-mindedness, and practiced progressiveness and aggressiveness undtf 
the discipline of unity. Clannish pride, based upon strict observation of customs 
agreed upon, was the motor nerve of Roman discipline. 

Others have verified what Mommsen expounded: *'What may be called the patriardisl 
element in the primitive org'auisation of this state has become permanently effective; it eos- 
sisted above all in the maintenance of the moral and honorable state of matrimony. Msb 
was compelled to live in monogamy ; and a case of connubial infidelity on the part of a wife 
was terribly punished.** The difference between Roman and Greek deportment is delineated 
in this observation : "Amouff the Hellenes the g'ymuastics of nude boys; amonc the Romsn'i 
chaste euwrapping* of the body. The toffa thus became emblematic. Rome made the fsmilj* 
hearth the corner-stone of the state." 

On many occasions andamonff all ranks this principle proved its streoirth. Wheat 
Lucretia is disfirraced, or a Virgrinia insulted, the citizens arise as one man ; and the national 
scorn U hurled upon a libertine regardless of his prominency or his wealth. Chastity ii • 
power the jealousy may be its chief motive. And these sentiments remained in force up to 
those later times in which a Frenchman, takiuir liberties with a lady, provoked the outbreak 
of the '^Sicilian Vesper." 

The sacredness of matrimony demanded strict justice. Upon that basis the 
talent for legislation and organisation of the state as a household at large became 
developed. The ingenuity for adjusting grievances became apparent when those of 
whom advantage had been taken called for equity and insisted upon a written enact- 
ment of the simple code of laws upon the twelve tablets at about Solon's time ; whil^ 
the rigidity of national tradition and custom were allowed to remain unwritten for 
the time being. Obedience to them was considered more practical than engraving 
them upon stone or bronze. It was only in consequence of the increasing and 
ever more complicated relations with cliental, confederate and conquered states, thii 
these costumary laws had to be modified. Negotiations to that effect were rendered 
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onsistent and organical by plebiscita and senatorial resolutions, by edicts of 
lagistrates, consular treaties and imperial constitutions. Once agreed upon,the8e were 
qually binding for everybody, and their authority was never questioned.. All judic- 
il instruments reflect Roman sagacity for reasons of domestic economy. 

For oentariee the Roman aenate gav« th« noblest decisions expressing the national will. 
be wisdom and consistency, its unanimity and patriotism« its oouraffe« inte^rrity and judicious 
se of power make the Roman senate the most exemplary assemblage of which history knows. 
bs reliability in the dealings with allies or clients was the secret of political successes 
irouirhout a long period of prosperity. Even the Numandians ^ere conciliated by the allow 
nee to use the Punic lantniAff® on official occasions when the government mi^rht have been 
istifled in insisting upon their Latin. 

Besides that "bench of kings" the venerable "college of the Vestal Virgins" de- ^H^*^ ^«^ 
srves honorable mention. Never shall history cease to keep sacred their memory 
Iso. Into their custody the domestic hearth-fire of the state was given, symbolising 
le high esteem, in which family life was held by the nation, because of its funda- 
lental importance for the state. They alone ranked equal with the august senate. 
[any times they may have acted "the power behind the throne", but may not the in- 
nenee have been the more beneficial for the unostentatious and benign manner in xhe Vestal 
Wch it was exerted? Throughout the whole period of their existence as a state-in- ^^^bJJm^of the 
ätution, down to the time of Stilicho their integrity stands almost without blemish» sacredness of , 
'hilst everywhere else female influence in public affairs, with comparatively rare ex- ™d te^^rt^^n^tn^ 
options, causes Clio to blush. iSÄ-i.) ^'^ ^ 

§ 71. Rome soon became conscious of her advantages ; but rely on empty 
ime for being respected she would not. It was to be the right that should clothe her 
rith might. And history could not but give the impartial verdict, that it was the 
ause of right which triumphed, when Rome accomplished her greatest feat in pun- JScithf«.*"^'*^ 
shing the Punians by exterminating Carthage. • **• ^^' ***• "* 

Great thoughts were not altogether absent in the mercantile city;Hannibal had a few of 
hem. But that state was destitute of any disoipUne whatever, until it was too late to brin^ 
nme system into the municipal management. Rich Carthage was lackinir in what Rome pos- 
nssed, not credit but trust in her treaties. With this lack another was combined. The city of ^^^^ SSSS!i7 1 ee. 
»mmercial travellers and without any r^ir^rd to conjugal life, and consequently without suf- 
Bdent manliness left to restrain that heat of sexual excen which as a general thinff ffoes to- 
rether with cold cruelty, owes it to the Semitic Moloch-cult, that it is branded with the imf amy 
of eoltivatinff this combination of carnal lewdness and blood-thirst. 

Of the deeper roots of Roman morality and legalism we soon become aware from Religion the 
what the Greek Polybios shows: 'It seems to me that the main cause of Rome's su- ^^S^grea^ness 
premacy lies in the high opinions of the Romans in general about their gods. What § 24, 34, 43, 47, 54« 
»ther nations have vituperated as being a fault appears to be the tie which binds their 93! 96! 125, 126, isi! 
«täte together. I refer to their reverence for the deity.. For in exalting the gods ^^' ^^' }^' \^\ 
uid at the same time conceiving them as so intrinsically interwoven with private 

, «^ ' « R«T0renM to tb« yods. 

ind public life, the Romans excel other peoples in a degree which makes a higher poLmot. 
STade of devoutness impossible". 

The system of the Roman deities never received that finish which Hesiod gave 
toiJreek mythology, or which the Greek accredited to the Romans. Their confederate Reiiirion made 
-ities adopted gods without finish, if they only could be taken into practicable service the raeana ^)r 
^y the state. The Romans never became so enthusiastic about, or so familiar with ^^ 
^e gods as the Greeks had been. Fearing the gods made the union firm, and pre- M^^ic^rthetTuu-* 
äenred and protected domestic life; much more was not required of them. * ^ • *^' ^* 

Under these circumstances it was found expedient to utilise the reverential spirit ^""i^l^S ^"S^SSS ^ 
^y promoting polytheism to the rank of the imperial religion. r«usiun. 

- But beneath the official cult, under cover of public service to the official gods, or 
^ther the service of the gods to the state, we again perceive the occult prepoeses- 
^na, hidden in the old substratum, manifesting their eruptive force by breaking 
^tawjfh the surface even of the established state-religion. 

*^ Il«Hgloiu BOtlOlU 

This basal mixture of tradition and superstition had grown up from Sabino-Latiu, JjJ^JJ^J^™ **** 
^">eian, and Btrurian seeds, notwithstanding: the reforms of Numa, which however were also 1 42. 45. 4«, m, j». &7, 58, 
•«ribed to Pythaaroras. Under this aspect alone it becomes clear how the worship of the **' ^' "' "• "loSf iS: 
'"^OQi crept in, and whence the little house idols, bandaged in doff's skins, came from. Etmrian nuJt*-worähip. 

Btrurians, Sabines and Marses were known for their snake- worship in early times; their ^*'>* 
^^oipirism is expressly set forth by Ovid as very ancient. With the fear of the Lamies was 
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blended the fear of the Striffee and of the thronet of wanderinir Larrae— the khiIs of the de- 
parted. It would not have been neoeeeary to introduce the Thewalian and Kolchian arli of 
sorcery since the preparation of ma^io drinks and the manufacture of proteotlTe eham» hsd 
been practiced in Italy a lonff time previous to Numa*s innovation. 

Architecture, such as Rome had on hand worthy of that name, had at flnt 
been left under the direction of Greek masters. Graduall j Rome develaped this art in 
its own way, being bent upon producing effect, upon commanding respect. Hellenk 
beauty, posing on selfconscious elegance and ease, or in majestic simplicity, bad to 
recede; first in the details, and soon after also in general composition. The Bohhbb 
would not allow the temples to monopolise their attention. The state demanded t 
representation of its power and pomp. A spoiled populace had to be pleased, whidi 
could only be done by the hugeness of the theatres, the banquet halls, and baths. Ulf 
well-proportioned Greek pillar, corresponding with the style and use of a buildiiig, 
was put upon a solid, stem-looking stone cubit. What had been gained in graee anfl 
delicacy during the short Peridean period, became in the Augnstean age ehasfcd 
into selfconscious pride and grave dignity, in accord with the greatness and th» 
splendor of the monarchy. In the silver-age of Latin literature that originality anfl 
large-mindedness begins to sink together with thoughtf ulness, decaying under th» 
"study of words" and rhetorical dilettanteism. 

Seasons of political intriirue and rule of the money-baff are not oonduoive to art. It taSk 
under temptation and prostitutes itself by makinir money out of uncultured andpretentioai 
but stin^ry parveuues. Buildings are overladen with ornaments. The ooloeseum must luiti 
every style of Greek taste with Roman gravity, now consisting of quantitative heaviasi^ 
What of the itoble forms of Hellas had been preserved became by Roman oontractors iHsswi* 
nated throughout the whole empire. We find Roman masonry on the tomba of Petra nmr 
Mt. Sinai, and in Treves beyond the Rhine: from the Atlas to the bridge of Nismea, and frosi 
the wall of the Picts to the towers along the lower Danube. This brings os to thm UmitB of 
the thought to which Rome owes its greatness. 

9 72. Saying with Lecky that ''the limits of the Roman en^iire went not mu^ 
further than its moral feelings" may be taken as rather exaggerated; but it cor 
tains the substance of a correct syllogism. Officially appointed slaye-hnnts kept up 
slavery. The Syrians— that sort of people which Plautus thought the most snitahto 
material— were dragged from their homes by revenue collectors, and bronght to 
market in large droves by the traders of Gilicia and Crete. And the trade grew ia 
proportion to the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few land monopolists. 

The oppression of labor by capital caused the Gracehian disturbaneea, inasmnsh •■ 
labor had been cheapened through the slave-trade. **Formerly thesmaU farmer had been naii 
a dependant by ready advances of money-loans at usurious rates of intere8t,reiideriiig himthi 
tenant of a lord who exacted exorbitant ground rents. But now he was driven to ejiti esMi 
by the competition of cheap grain, raised upon transmarine latlfundia by alave labor. 
Mommsen could form this conclusion without much strain of reason ; hot at the time the soa- 
sequences to which matters drifted, could scarcely have been foreseen. Tet aoine seem to 
have anticipated that the impoverishment of the agricultural middle olasi would mean tbs 
ruin of the free state. 

Tiberius Gracchus on a Journey through Etruria— aocordinir to a remark by Plotank 
which L. V. Ranke has brought to our notice— observed to his disomy what dancer threatened 
the state from the growth of a population living under the slave-Uke oondition In which hi 
found the descendants of prisoners of war. His proposed bills, aiminir at the preservation of 
a middle class by granting freedom to country people and civil rights to the pl^Mians wers 
the issues of this conviction. Where the curse of slavery is lurking, from thenoe the friend of 
the people and of the state sees the public peril ensuing. In the face of this faot the förtOBM 
of the Roman state were not to be repaired by enjoining laws upon conquered nations, whikt 
''the city'' reserved to itself all legislative. Judiciary and military prerogatives. It mnsfc 
accrue to the contrary of welfare to invent measures enabling the rich the more to press dowa 
poor citizen» at home ; or to grant a few provincial, but actually mere municipal, privUcgv 
which only burdened the grantees. 

Here lay the perilous breakers. Along this line ran the limit of ^all andent 
ethics: presumptive arrogance, domineering selfishness— ialiaaaaltyl Principles of 
utilitarianiäm were to veil the inhuman ownership of human beings as^toola. Sine» 
slaves are outlaws and means of enrichment, it was in the interest of the rich to re- 
duce as many as possible to a condition of slavish dependency. When men allow 
themselves to become inured to the idea that right is a matter of mere privilege, de- 
pending on the favors of a few who have power to ruin any one, then liberty can no 
longer be assigned as the common inheritance of man as such; then none but thosi 
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may lay claim to liberty who have a share in power and inflnence. Liberty in the 
Boman republic soon became a delusion, a mere name taken for the emblem of free- 
dom which in reality meant nothing but class-rule. No emperor nor law could 
change the course of affairs which Gracchus had thought to be avoidable in the 
beginning. 

Stoicism may be considered as the culmination of ancient ethics. But even the Critioinn of 
admirer of that school of philosophy must concede, that it contains two sets of moral ^^^ g^^, ^stoUm: 
laws: one for the illiterate people, the other for practicing dialecticians. The latter moraU. 
hold, that to suffer is equivalent to being foolish. Suffering is the outgrowth of 
ignorance. But neither suffering nor ignorance is held as standing connected with 
sin. The custom to judge people by their success makes something else the criterion 
at badness. Concerning this essential matter stoic sophistry takes the following 
jomps toward its conclusion: "The poor are ignorant, but the Mtium' consists in the Aroiduiceof 

unplMuuitDCM and to 

poverty, hence the fault lies in being poor;— poverty is the sin." This was the gist of h.T« •ace€»b Tirtw»; 
the aristocratic set of morals in the Stoa: *lf you would accept of our wisdom you "TitiJ^- 
would become rich and be virtuous. For, to be virtuous is tantamount to being wise. 
To be wise consists in avoiding unpleasantness and in joining the Stoa. Whoever 
neglects to do that has to blame himself for his troubles; he is justly to be blamed by 
others for the vice of being poor, and has no right to expect the sympathy of the wise no sympoiiy wuh 
people." Everybody understands this to be virtually the chief maxim of the Stoa: at ^* **^' i u. 58. «a. 
bottom nothing but a cheap excuse forheartlessnees. Its assumed attitude of resig- 
nation« its voidnees of feeling, its unconcern about the world and feigned contempt Ri,hto •• w«u m dou« 
<tf it, its cosmopolitan talk of humanism were only so many pharisseical affecta- i>'>*^«^7<^«i«<^ 
tlons to conceal the contradictions of the pretentious theory. 

Well then, the unsophisticated poor Roman, disqualified for reaching up to Stoic- 
ism, needs to follow only the common kind of morality. He will obey the prescrip- 
tions of the law and fulfill the customary performances expected of a good standing 
citizen. The only trouble with this moralism is that such performances and con- 
ventionalities are detached from thinking and willing personal life. Of the signifl- ff^ i^ea of the 
eance of this prerequisite of morality nobody in classic times had an idea. Good S2S!naiity'in 
b^iavior is a mere mechanical habit and as such not to be considered as an expres- oUmIo times. 
sion of the mind and not entitling man to the value of a character of his own. Mind- 
ing the law is thereby rendered the mere product of idxtemal circumstances. No 
wonder that under such repudiation of personal honor the services go scarcely as far 
as the servant is pushed and kept under surveillance. Of course, detached from per- 
sonal consciousness and cheerfulness^u<^h ''dead works of the law" have no ethical 
value. If works are **dead" then their value can only lie in themselves, in their Nop«r«m»iTaiut^. no 

^ other morit thui utility. 

utility. Then a deed conveys no personal merit, consequently man cannot but be dn contrast to roniu»^ 
taken as a mere utensiL 

As a further result of this theory of legalism the state has appropriated all 
hnman rights to itself ; and the state being conceived as identical with government None butreprM«nt»ttTM 
it follows that none but the representatives of rule have rights. Hence the unbear- or^h^^rtnldt'^^' 
able overbearance of a bureaucracy. But since, at the same time, the works of a '""^"Ba^^rW 
law-abiding people are not done in a cheerful compliance with duty, or from unsel- 
fishness, it follows that man merely gets his deserts, i. e. that which a thing deserves. 
He is worth what he earns ; his esteem rises with the taxes he pays to the state ; 
otherwise he has no merit worth the person. 

The ethical results of Stoicism are therefore easily summarised : the stoic will Summary of 
nnrse his apathy and rid himself of all earthly ambitions. He will dismiss all su^icUm ui^u 
mundane interests from his mind. Since he finds it to be a futile attempt to elevate ^^'^^^ ethic«. 
them to his ideal of universality he considers the furtherance of common welfare a nutnuit with »oeiai 
matter not worth his attention, a thankless job. Ethics is virtually given up. "^ 
And what that implies becomes obvious when it is remembered that ethien was the 
private religion of the schools. Thus by its legalistic morality Stoicism forfeited by Ethictfa fi»« op. i .. 
default the last consolation which cheerful performance of duty in the interest of »undooHlfter wn» 
pergonal improvement affords. The default consisted in allowing personal merit to intdiii«ctu«iuiii. 
become ignored, and advocating the substitution of a general state-morality in its ' ' '' ' t»; 
place — a morality with the motto : "every body's business is nobody's." 
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§ 73. It would have been worse than onneceflsary to dwell upon Stoic ethies, had 
there not been Bomething else connected with it. The Greek, it has been said, apiiro- 
priated and assimilated external matters in the mind, whilst the Romans rendoed 
formal and forensic even the most spiritual things of the world of thought» the most 
intrinsic concerns of personal life. There was no action, no sacrificial ceiebratioa in 
which a portentous omen might not occur, or mistake be made, necessitating a 
literal repetition of the ritual. Words and symbolic rites were thought to work ia 
such mafrical and legal punctiliousness as tliat the efficacy of the whole act was 
rendered doubtful by the least error or mishap. 

We find consciousness under a stress of legalism and formalism which needs 
another explanation than that obtained by a circulus in probando. For this woaM 
be all that Stoicism would amount to, if we would rest with having explained Bimian 
legalism and formalism by the abstractions "Law" and ''State." 

True enough. Rituals and oultus were the official expressions of civil polity as fmisQ- 
lated by the state. Beinff affairs of grovernment they finally may have transformed individusl 
oousoiousness and private life to the stamp of their tentative bearings, analoiroos to the ia- 
fluence of custom or the ''spirit of the times.** In this respect Mommsen*s word has mnA 
weigrht : ''Morality with the Jews and the Romans was a catechism or index of deeds tiüutt 
allowable or unforbidden.** Yet there is more than an habitual lecalism at the root of tiis 
ceremonial punctiliousness aUuded to. 

We can not fail to observe that the "mysterious anxiety" has a great deal to do 
with the painful uncertainty of ceremonious devotion, even with the Romans. Their 
heroism,decisiveness and assurance of final success notwithstanding, the Roman con- 
sciousness is as much afraid as we found that of the Greeks, despite their hilaritj 
and familiarity with the gods; in spite of their boast of fearing neither fate nor tl^ 
Styx. 

Why did the "portenta** i. e. the ominous siffns which the haruspex or the au^ur preCended 
to And at the "auspices**, why did they wield such a power over Roman consciousness? TIm 
belief in l>pth, omens and auspices, agrain indicates the presence of that darkness solidified 
in the substratum. In precarious situations consciousness, in the ratio of its darkening, fedi 
compelled to either ward off, or conciliate, or bribe the powers of evil by scrutinoos obserf- 
ances, by the use of maffic formulas and rituals and charms, or, on the other hand, pecqris 
contrive, by means of odd usaipes and "sympathetic** applications, to attract rood spirits for 
succor; in short, to use either power for selfish ends. All this CToes to prove that the mind, 
even in its natural bondaire and inverted foreboding of its rescue, becomes conscious of iti 
innate destiny to become selfdetermined and to master the situation. 

This ominous suspense, asMistiuff man*s prompting to rise above himself, belongs nous 
the less to that form of wretchedness, in which we found enthralled the nature^bound i-«opl» 
of Inner- Africa and Oceania even up to the mouth of the Obi river. Here in Rome we find 
that anxious suspense covered up,not very deeply at that, by a layer of hiirher reli^ouscuhurs 
wrougrht into every form of cultural life; covered by a growth of religious offshoots which bsd 
crept hither from foreign fields, but were now thoroughly Romanised. Here as well ssIb 
Greece the lower layer shines through the upi>er crust, just as the Christian inscription arooiid 
the cupalo of St. Sophia strikes through the Moslim plastering fortunately in reverse order. 
The same old priestcraft of sorcery again (trotrudee in the various manipulations, whenever the 
intestines of this or that fowl are examined, under sanctimonious mock-solemnity, as to thetr 
indications of the human fate. 

With these superstitious practices that old Roman ancestor-worship stands con- 
nected, for which old nobility has the more predilection the older (and of course 
nobler in the esteem of insipid folks) it becomes. Of the high and brilliant umM 
crooning the poisonous flower-stalk of this plant we shall see more anon. 

The family altar of the Romans with its Penates is essentially what the mirror is to the 
Japanese; with this difference however, that, what appears childish and weird in Asia be- 
came, by the occidental and by the Roman mind most conspicuously, transformed into hero- 
worship— which also will turn up again before our view. 

Upon the whole it will always have to be admitted, that the man of the antique 
climbed the hight'st notch of his scale in Italy. Earnest in action, honoring age and 
parentage, respectful to womanhood, loving his country, and fearing the gods, are 
qualities of the Roman which by far excel all those of the other ancient nationa 
combined. 

Those Romans were a matter-of-fact people, just the opposite from what the Hior 
doos are, that nation of contemplation. The Romans made history and wrote it, in 
polar contrast to the Hindoo cousins who doze and dream. The epic is common to 
botli on account of their Aryan descent, but a sense of history, besides the Greeks^ 
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<nil7 the Bornans possessed. Borne in the prime of its manhood is the best type of 
the Aryan stock down to the time of its decline. 

The three stories of the theatre of Haroellus symbolise the three epochs of Roman cul- xuetiiu' theatn in 
tore. The Doric colums below remind one of the Spartan firmness and simplicity in the time of '** i^itigctttre 
the rise of the republic In the second story the Ionian column, symbolising a free horizon, of^^^r«.*'*'** p«io<ia 
shows how the Roman character had become tempered during: the time of the constitutional Doric: 
atrunrles and intestine conflicts. It was then that the Roman seized the world and the city MpabikLTfun lieitr 
iDade herself ready to become its mistress. The third story column, the €k>rinthian, pictures ionic: 
the artful coquetry, the levity and luxury of the imperial period, and— the collapse of the wideniu* horbon, 
eokMseum. We do not now enlarge upon the latter period. We wait for the results to be ""*'*""•»"•» »»~w»". 
mmmed up, when the whole realm of the Mediterranean basin in the golden Au^rustean age Co^SSy^Si^J^Uuinxj 
has become Romanised to the full extent. — »<i coUapM. ' 



§ 74. Closing the review of Greece and Bome, of the Aryan Occident, as far as it 
then had become historic, we square our accounts with them as we did with India artan 
and Persia. We are thereby still more confirmed of the importance of our discovery CRO^ wk'e 
that among the four branch lines crosswise correlations and interrelations existed. inter- 
These were not construed to suit our system. In arranging them, we simply follow- delations. 
ed the order in which they actually resulted from their interorganic connection by incarnations. 
force of polarities, as the natural outgrowth of history in its working after a plan S*mT^femüitoe,"^ 
and for a purpose. Evidently there is method in the onward and westward move- ^"""^d^Ston™^ 
ment of culture and improvement of the race. The feature of feminine passiveness, ^^^^^ ^^,^j^^ ^« 
selfdevotion, yea selfabnegation predominant in the eastern branch, we find to have "'^^- »utaum. 
become superseded by manly selfassertion and activity in the West. There thought apotheoses. 
in the process of sublimating, here action determined to cause further activity. 

Wliat fruits then did the four branches of Aryan culture yield? In the first place 
we recognised the wrinkled features of the "image", in other words, the faded rem- Jjjüu^tti **' ^* 
Hants of a monotheistic consciousness deep in the background of the human being, advance among: 
which, howsoever deranged, is found innate within every member of the family. We *^ ^ ryans: 
found monotheistic traditions embodied in symbolical acts, never understood but ever 
Tenerated as family-heirlooms, reminders of the common home and the happy days of 
childhood. We found them a fragment here and a vestige there strewn over the en- 
tire area, lying about on top of the lower layers as a confusing mixture. 

The innate remnants were faintly felt; altho misunderstood because of their mutilated Rcmnutsof primitiT« 
«ondition. they were always discernable from amonff the bundle of anxieties and abominations, '* f u" 4°^^, st, 65, &7. 
And separable from the superstitions about urhost and demon, snake and fetish. We found ^' ^** 

the latter to be subversions and objectivications of those inner remnants or of external sym- 
bola and traditional family-heirlooms. Some phenomena we found to be inexplicable from 
natural causes. Subverted truths, by force of their iunateuess, and occult phenomena duunf^uh^ from 

of infernal orl^n break through the upper stratum in places where superstition would have anzietin. from fwur of 
been least expected. A^ain and agrain the better cultivated Aryans were attracted by the con- fJulw *" 
nndrums of the inner life, workinip out systems and being: benefltted by the work in mental 
elevation. They arranged interrelated groups of hierher and minor deities around a common ^**,™lJf ^U'r""™ 
«enter in the dim distance of a arolden time —without finding a name for it. They never could with inner reminden of 
rid themselves of the idea of unity and were ever possessed by a craving: for centers of coher- ^ ««»t«"" iiupcnM. 
«ney. They knew of myths about a calamity, a confusion, a dispersion. We saw their at- in trying to aoiv« theM 
tempts at rememberinip and systematisinip facts and fictions, ideas and phantasies« symbolisiuf ridain, Aryans iwcuna 
them and idolising the symbols. We saw them personifyiue nature and objectivising: cogiii- Mifcuitur«.'*'"* 
tlons, which, tho vividly present, they could neither account for uor firet rid of. We could not * ^' > *^' ^*> ^*> ^'^' 
but conclude that such attempts were practiced by vigorous minds ripe with experience, and , , . 

■ ••».».«f. lue» of unity Houcht 

forming upper irrades in the social differentiation. after in center» vt 

cohesion. 

Not dispersed so far nor sunk so deep, as the Turanians, these Aryans, on the i «^. m. «l ^^ «<>. i^ 
whole, preserved and improved their faculties and advanced thereby, of course not PenK.nifyiiiK nature. 
without leaving behind some of their race wtio abandoned themselves to apathy and ''*'^^'"' ''^"^ 
sheer despair. No large part of the Aryans thus became such decidedly superior d'Si^^^m} 
nations, as to gain the upper hand over the inferior. Spreading over the territories of ^*^"^<'«°""^ 
subjugated preoccupants, each progressing in a somewhat different course, they ^i]^"^^' 
planted better, specific cultures in the fallow soil— until they in turn would relapse " ° lethany. 
into the wild nature of the uncultivated subsoil. HiRix-r Kift. «nd tru« 

Besides those rell^ons relics and cognitions, the Aryans had i>eculiar grifts in common, i!u"niy'duu^iifuilhabi* 
which, however, did not eure them of their proiieness to adopt some other peculiarities, "^"* ^^ '^^y- 
lower than their own, and to blend them with their own. The Aryan mettle, nevertheless, 
maintained its quality sufficiently i^enuine to preserve the hierher erifts and true intuitions 
plainly «UstincuishaUe from the aUoy of perverted consciousness and from poor imitations. 
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Immanency. 
Orient: 

incarnations, 

Oecldent: 

apotheoses. 



Thesis: 

Transcenden- 
talism. 
Anti-thesis: 
Immanencj, 



The four component parts of the Aryan family turned upon a aignifieant uk 
Imagine this axis as a bipolar magnetic bar whose forces grow the more neutnl tk» 
nearer they approach the middle. Upon that rather indifferent part of the azia, Inlf 
way between the poles, Persian and Greek cultures turned, both qualified fcff into'- 
mediating the polar fluxes merely to serve as good conductors. Their interconmnnd- 
cations in trade and in war show their equalising effects as distributiye agencies, m 
tho they had agreed upon the execution of their historical tasks, and had undentood 
their reciprocity as having been prearranged. 

But at the opposite ends of the axis the full force of the polar tension recoper* 
ates itself. The outer poles lie in Benares and Rome, where the extremes each tab 
their definite shape. Yet they are nothing but contrasts under strain; henee the ex- 
tremes may meet, the tension may spend itself without a discharge, and niay,iiiukr 
a neutralisation of forces, come to its equipoise. 

If we may take the yearning of the passive mind,— addicting itself to nature and 
retiring, plant-like, to sleep— as the feminine pole, then this ceases to be efliectife 
and becomes fixed on the Ganges; whilst the opposite pole of virile exertion, deUr- 
mined to master the world, spent its energy on the Tiber. Yonder the reality of earth- 
ly things is reduced to mere illusory apperception, despised and averted and avoided 
under the sroant of world-foreaess, oo acconat of ao ideal world. Here a real value is aa- 
cribed to the environments, founding that view of life which sees a moral deatiay 
and persists in the activity of realising the purposes of real life. But Just as in India 
blessedness is sought in dropping the ethical problems of actual life, so Borne staadi 
ia peril of worldliaess at the ezpeaae of Heavea. 

In the Orient a patient longing for iacaraatioas, an intense desire to have the godi 
dwelling with man. In the Occident an impatient impetuousness in reverse mamiH; 
tending to heroism and apotheoaes, extolling man to rank with the gods. 

Yonder the idea of condescension of infinity divine to human nature in its gen- 
eralness; there the ascension of personal man to an indistinct deity. 

When we formulated the mode and common characteristics of eastern thoogld 
into a comprehensive synopsis, we termed it: TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

Likewise we formulate that of the west as: IMMANENCY. 



C. THIRD DIVISION. 



THIRD CIRCLE. THE NATIONS AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN. 
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I 42,47,61,74,133. 



SYLUBUS. 

§ 75. Thus far our object has been to present to our minds the Aryan eultnn ii 
the shape of an edifice, with wings opposite one another upon a substruetureof «tt- 
pressed life. This building is reared upon a hardened and raw subsoil of Tnmo- 
Mongolian beginnings,which at this stage of historic development as yet suiroonA 
it in an extensive compass. 

We now proceed in outlining the third circle as the narrowest and innenno^ 
compass of the three. It encircles the basin into which, figuratively speaking, all 
elements of ancient history empty themselves. At a certain season the solution ap- 
pears as if it were neutralised and at a standstill, the boisterous commotions going 
on notwithstanding. Then that powerful center of coherency is perceived to con» 
forth, around wliicli all the ascendant cycles of the ancient world had been rotating* 
In the center of tlie chaotic mass we x)bserve the formation of a nucleus, arooni 
which tlie elements of a new organism may silently concentrate as by a law analo- 
gous to that of natural affinity ; and from which subsequently it will permeate ^ 
entire mixture flown together in the basin. 
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CompftHnff the Roman orb with a basin will prove a yery appropriate metaphor. The Syllabus. 
mponent elements of the chaos gathering therein, the ingredients of the compound mixture CMitenii of um ebapiMi. 
tve to be isolated in order to set some of them free. There is, in the first place, the leadinir 
fluenoe of the **urbs** itself. As the rivers tend to the ocean, so the host of idols and the 

saaures of all the nations are emptied, almost in their entirety, into the lap of the ''Mistress '• >««•'■ ^*^^^^ 

the World". The Olympus is extended into the Pantheon. All deities to be found through- oiympoe-PanthMn. 
It the whole monarehy are summoned to assemble and to pay homage to the god of govern- £^P?">f *^'<**^- 

Politleal forew. 

ent* 

Then the Hellenic influence is to be taken into account. Together with that, all the n. Ore«k influene*. 
grades of culture, the sum of all the accomplishments acquired, including mytholog- o^nani^iMoTütion 



si piety and moral philosophy, came flowing along. The states corroding in the general «uUreoimopoUtaalnB. 
■soluteness, both cultus and culture are set free, and the mental forces, like escaping gases, 
read and disinfect the historical atmosphere. As soon as, for instance, the idea of a cosmo- 
ilitan citisenship is sublimated from the mass, it prevails. 

Another chapter, the third in this third division, at last leads us to investigate the third m. Hunito-Sam««« 
id most concentric circle of humanity, and to analyse the peculiarities of the Semites. ^ labvMMim. 

What had been contrived in the Roman basin, what attempts at unification had been g!!^!jjj|^' 
ade by Aryan forces, was to be brought into a tangible form by Semitic coefficients. These pKnieUniu 
etors we study in the cultures of Mesopotamia and .Sgypt where they rest upon their Um of aniT«n«Ut7. 
ishitic substratum, until we see how among the Phenicians the Hamito-Semitic talent 
ings out the idea of universality. 

The fourth chapter then will acquaint us with the enigmatical nation of the Jews. Its 
«aliar destiny, its particular position in the world, and its predisposition of characteristics ' 

cm the beginning, its conservatism and progress despite its reserved attitude, its persist- 
toy and preservation in the midst of decaying nations, its triumphant outlook into the 
ture whilst all other nations deplore only the sunny past,— and its remarkable, final catas- 
ophe, will constrain us to concede to them an exceptional significance in universal history, iv. Contrtbotton 
I all this, and more, too, a natural development of national predispositions is manifest, pre- ^^ gititidJSk!*^"' 
initory to the entrance of an entirely new factor. For, in that seemingly insignificant peo- 
e the true ''center of coherency," the center of equation," figuratively speaking, comes to 
ew, around which, unbeknown, all former attempts to harmonise thoughts, to unify senti- 
ents, and to satisfy the soul's cravings, all premonitions, and all aspirations to excellency 
id been oscillating. 

CH. I. THE BTHNICAL COMPOSITION IN THE ROMAN BASIN. 

§ 76. ''Roman history overshadows the whole world. The wide compass of its Roa»*« ■icmfleaDM. 
mport embraces all other events, engulfs the history of all other nations.** This is the """"^ 
Miring upon history which Niebuhr assigns to Rome. We shall see how far, altho %^^,l^ufvn. m, 
wt deep enough, he saw. .... j^. ^^j. 

That wonderful religious movement— reformatory to a certain extent and thrilUng n«, ^aity amonc tb« 
Alia at about the time of the destruction of Solomon^s temple,— vibrated through the then p^pI«: only 
known world even to Japan from the Ganges to the Tiber. Appearance of Buddhism, reform oonquer^naUoni, 
of Confu-tse, Zoroastrian reformation, Israelis captivity, Hesiod's theogony in HeUas, Pytha- 
torean mysticism in Great-Oreece, the circumnavigation of Africa, the fall of Jerusalem, 
RniTe, and Babylon : these are the wave-crests of the universal commotion. The altitudes of 
Aryan cultures at about 600 B. C. are marked by the names of Gautama, Hesiod and Numa. 

With the organisatory success of Numa the fundamental principles were laid 
Aown which Bome never lost sight of up to present times. In the program of 
Bonan life thus promulgated, the genius is embodied which may figure as the mold 
by which the cast of the empire was determined. In vain, however, heaves the 
•wld-monarchy under its, efforts to represent a complete unity. It remains but a 
eoDglomerate of conquered states, which were to smooth off each other by grinding, 
uuüogons to that which polished the granite blocks of the moraines. During the 
iperation the nations of imperial Rome became tired of wars and lay down to rest, 
I« if waiting for peace. In a sense the empire had the aspect of an enormous ex- ''*'"°* '" *****' 
«we over which a conflagration had raged "where only here and there— as Curtius <<^»^*'««' 
lys— the sparks of smothered passions rekindled the flames." 

From the latest ruins of Carthage and Corinth ookimus of dense smoke as yet rolled up 
od flames licked through. The extension of the northern boundaries meant death to the 
llyrian and Thrakian tribes, who withered and vaiiinhed at the approach of a culture to or perbhing. 
hieh, like the Indians in the United States, they would not conform themselves. 

On the other hand strong peoples were called to the front for historical coopera- 
on. Their territories being drawn into national intercourse they helped, in the first 
Mce» to enlarge the world's market 
U 
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Connoctiona of nations India alonff wlth Southem Arabia was seised by the moTement, whereby both raeeifsl 

by bnainaaa traamarMoM new Stimuli for the prolongation of their historic existences. The ruins letalj disoorcrai 

upon the coast of the Somali country corroborate this allegation. The Eapbratea eountria 
were prevailed upon to exchange their goods by way of the Mediterranean porta. E?cb thi 
Hercynian forest regions in Germany yielded contributions to the traffic now eonneetingthi 
marshes of the Vistula with the oasis of the Sahara and with the Soudan. The extensive tf»» 
tern of overland-routes was frequented by the ^'currus publicus.*' The conneetions of mnl 
and trade over land and by water were regulated by time-schedules. Bven with China ei» 
respondenoe was opened : the * 'silk-road'^ to the Sererlans went towards the rising sun slosff 
the northern slope of the Kueu-lun. A Roman by-way led to the Lob- nor through stepfwifa 
which the situations of numerous towns have been discovered, but which are now aToidedbs- 
cause of the oppressive solitude reigning there. Previously, as we have seen, Greeee hsd» 
tublished itself as a medium of lucrative international traf&c. Its colonies and factoriesdociri 
the interior of Scythia up to the Ural, and the Mediterranean shores to the pillars of Hcreala 
and up the Bhone. Regular roads led across Gaul in the direction of Thule. Interoonrss wiA 
the Hindoos was reopened by the Greeks. In Persia they stood high at the court of Cyras. 
Carthage had done its equal share to facilitate commercial interoonree. Its ships so» 
tinned hauling umber from the Baltic; and its caravans communicated with thepeoplsoi 
the Niger river and around the Tshad-lake. The West- African cocMt bad been explorsdW 
yond the Green Promontory, It was a Phenician whom Necho had fitted out to double GMt 
of Good Hope for the first time. 

In short, nation after nation was drawn into relations of reciprocal intercflti 
The Roman Basin had become a general exchange on a large scale. The imparUiM 
of this newly created solidarity of interests and of these commercial relations, irUd 
in addition brought about new political negotiations, is not to be undeiralned. 

This muy be illustrated by the support sent to the Rhodians, when an earthqoaksM 
not only caused their colossus to tumble down, but had demolished their city. Polybioi«' 
umerates the amounts of aid-moneys sent from everywhere to relieve the distress. Hiirocf 
Syracuse, Ptolemy of JSgypt, Autigonus of Macedonia, Prusias of Bitthynia, and even Mithri- 
dates contributed benevolent gifts for the sufferers— ▲ NOVKii puuroiuucoii. 

The most distatefnl feature of the medley in the basin was the conflux ol te 
ideas whicli the overwhelmed nations entertained about their gods, and of all the 
cults pertaiuing thereto. A veritable pandemonium was the result. 

The Phrygian highlauders presented Rome with the Syrian goddess, with herblackslosfc 
The Serapis service of Alexandria with the processions of Isis, which earned so great rcoosi 
in Corinth, and were described by Apulejus— became exceedingly popular throughout At 
realm. The devotees of Bacchus,who devoured the bleeding meat of kids, and who had thi» 
selves entwined with snakes, celebrated their games and exhibited their performaneafa 
many cities, in connection with the ^'Mysteries of the Hekates,'* the primitive deitki of 
Latium. From Phrygia the Zabasios-service with its nocturnal debaucheries waa IntrodnedL 
From thence also came those TauoboUes, in which the initiatory servicea consisted of paiH- 
cations with ox-blood at the midnight hour in the pit. They took quarters upon theTattas 
hill. 

Diverse emperors took pains to augment the collection or rather to swell th» 
conflux. We need but to mention Nero and Heliogabal. The different rituals mn 
all thrown into the strange pot[)ourri, in which not even blood was spared, in oidtf 
to obtain warm human entrails for the haruspex. 

Beside the hall of the Quirites the temple of the Persian sun-god was ereetoi 

Persian ^ ^^^^ Mithras, the Siva of India, reigned from the Araxes and the Ganges to 

elements: Tauris, being influential in Delphi and at the Capitol, as he had been at home and ia 

Bun-cuiii. Dodona. Since this idolatry had become naturalised in Rome it marched on Witt 

the legions to become dominant as far as Ratisbona and Mayence. The sonrserrifl» 
finally became a digest, indeed, of Indian, Persian, Phrygian and Graco-Bomi 
mythologies, in which the whole promiscuous mixture of godheads thickened aai 
amalgamated like the diverse ores in a smelter or the metals in a crucible. 

It looked as tho the oriental sun should dawn upon the Occident. Under different asBM 
he became the most prominent idol. To Rome he was Apollo. So much was made of Ua 
that a later writer in u satirical strain made the sun utter the foUowing complaint: 

*'Some drown me in the Nile; others darken and then bewaU me; some again pierMBT 
smashed parts with seven spears, whilst others cook mo in a iM>t>i Deplore me Liber, bmsii 
for Proserpina, mourn about Osiris and bemoan Attys ! All right. Only be osurefol, tiati 
may not suffer indignities. Ye must not drag me through every ditch ! " 
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§ 77. If we glance over the whole situation as the sun does, we find ascending TradMiY»« r«iicioas 
or elevating tendencies nowhere. But we observe stuntednees, and behold cripplings ®® «^ ® ■™' » 
of a fidgity phantasy everywhere. 

Strange to say that such eclecticism should have been mistaken for enlighten- 
.ment, when in fact it is a sure symptom of the mind becoming eclipsed. It does not 
.impress us with an idea of mere incompleteness of knowledge. Neither does it J^^^q/* °** 
resemble the night with its fertilising and recuperative effects; not night as the time euiiflrhtment, 
in which strength is recruited for resuming work after a short and sound rest. That n^nd's eclipse. 
mm which smiled on the empire, once a sure symptom of original monotheism, or 
rather that night which changed off with him, represents the most noxious perver- 
sions of religion. 

This is a night in which the inflamed brain suffers insomnia approximating Theirpeatron-set 

madness ; a night in which manly energy is consumed by random and wanton agility, hoiy^ni^ht. 
or in which, worse yet, the vital forces are debauched. 

This niffht of eoleotic syncretism was like a phantom shadow thrown upon a chilly and sinktn« Bhadowt. 
thick tog. The shadows then lensrthen according: to the degree in which the real sun of the 
mind, that hidden center of the invisible heavens, sinks towards or below the horizon of oon- 
seiousness. 

For, a sort of a presentiment respecting: the veiled presence of that central sun of suns 
in the booksround of the heavens —whose rays reflect even from the wondrous mir- 
ror of pristine traditions, and innate coirnitions, which mythoic^ry had attempted to FteMntimento of th« 
brinff toa foons, or to reduce to a synthesis, or to reconstruct by way of esoteric systems and ^| 2, ioo, los. io6. 
«ymbolio rites —man is known to have ^ver experienced. Ever and anon there arose one as a 
soUd mountain-cone rises above the plain of flattened or levelled ideas. The shadow of this thl*morrtro£et*&(r 
apex then covered the surroundings with so much denser darkness as the sun sank deeper and darkneu. 
as finaUy, only the brow of the mountain reflected the last rays of the irlowinip iiffht, before it 
suddenly and completely vanished. 

Thus, under the suspense of a magic dusk, the outlines of personal and natural 
objects, of human and divine matters, of this world and the spiritual, flowed together ^^J^^I^gJ^^rtiÄI* 
like the dissolving views from two magic lanterns. All grades of consciousness, and •rnng^mtnuon earth. 
-tU phantoms of fear had subsided into a chaos which, in a certain sense, resembled 
that, which preceded the first day. And in such a mental and moral chaos develop- 
ment is no longer to be sought for. Dissolution takes the place of evolution; instead 
cC development confusion reigns and human affairs lie in a hopelessly perplexing en- ^q human 
tuurleinent, which no human reason nor natural force can unravel. Least'of all the reaaoniMr nor 

* natural force 

«mperor who was hailed as the rescuer just at the moment when all the guy-ropes of win avail in the 
\mtak existence had become twisted into a tight knot. It did not take long until fhl^^obi^i^^of 
. tte pec^le became aware of their disappointment seeing that the emperor merely ^^^ mental 
pliyed a figure, instead of being ''the" figure expected. He was not so much as a 
iMre sign of a new dawn; he was only presiding over the pandemonium. Sure i^^aM m the* "^^ 
€D00|^ the world lay at his feet, no longer by reason of right, but on grounds of ^*"»*"" "•**"'"•, ,04 
night, since opposing fortitude was exhausted. Among pygmies, comparatively 
ipttking, he was announced pontif ex maximus, the state incarnate. 

The people had become disgusted with the multiform humbugarery of proselyting The state held 
ttdaters outcrying one another. In preference to this rabble, and in, lieu of their *^supreme Good. 
Mfkifh, these people in their emergency substituted the representative of their 
.U^Mst idea, their ''Supreme GRmkL**, the state. For man ever must have some kind 
cffidth, being always in need of something tangible upon which to lay hold. No 
pat of humanity can ever shift for more than the length of a life time without some 
>0iiter of cohesion." 

sixteen pillars of granite with Ck>rinthian capitals of white marble supported the vest!- Panthoon. 
h Vds of the Pantheon. The roof consisted of flrlitterin«: tiles of bronze, and rested on iron, !cy^^c!>^^| 57. 
Cold-i^ted rafters. The lofty and spacious hall under the dome was beset with a row of 
mliituied flflrures standing In a circle, noblest pieces of art. They were to represent the sev- Th^'^'^he] of 
'^nl gods of aU sobjeoted nations, whilst the true object of the assemblasre was the grlorifica- ancient nature- 
/Vloaof the triumphant victor, the state. They had to serve as foil to the fflory of Aucrustus, bound ^^'I^^a^ 
^ikom statue they surrounded as if waiting upon the empebob— ood. ^ * 

f 78. We stand here before a phenomenon of supreme significance to history. 

^Ue Roman religion on the whole assumed the shape of a specifically imperial cul- 

liB^, Preller avers. It was nothing but policy, this official religion. God was noth- imperial religion 

hgtothe Roman if not the embodiment of his highest idea, the state for ever. To pulls». 

Um God can be but politics personified. Preller concludes his mythology with the 
■iperor-ealt 
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Anceetor-wonhip (and demon-service, its caricature) has always outlasted tbB 
better conceptions of the chief deities. But so energetically promuli^ated and so per- 
fectly systematised as in Rome it was not even in China. Nowhere, not even in 
•Agypt» was old nobility more inclined to stretch its legendary lineage on the sccn^ of 
respectability, than the Roman aristocracy at this period. Hero-worship always com- 
mands a large retinue; but never had an entire conglomorate of nations so readily ac- 
quiesced in such a novel modification of it, as that of divine adoration of dead emu» 
We have noticed already, how the Orient assisted in this innovation. When Bone put 
its foot upon the neck of the ennervated Asiatics, their cities and states were eager to 
pay homage to the Roman sort of religiousness in order to secure easier t&nna, la 
this manner Rome became the patron deity of Smyrna; it is not so certain wbetlur of 
Pergamon also. But it was never heard of, that a Roman would have denied his n- 
ligion, that is, his loyalty to the state; or that for reasons of diplomacy he should, (h 
Alexander and Napoleon had learned in the Orient) accommodate himself to the f«. 
ligion of those he wanted to rule. Hence Rome became ever more suocesafol in Dik- 
ing religions bow to her. 

In the end Rome, nevertheless, allowed Oriental ideas to enter by another my, 
and in that round about way was conquered by them. For we must not fioiget that 
Roman Gesarism was, after all, but a copy of the Asiatic pattern. In theory it m 
the same Pantheism, ever favoring despotism, which we found in China, and until» 
and Macedonia. Since Rome had virtually taken possession of the heritage of Ala* 
ander's estate, the occupants of the Roman throne saw fit to utilise the secret of th» 
eastern monarchies with their dynastic successions. The newly discovered seent if 
taming barbarians or refractory aliens, of firmly establishing large empires and cBi- 
tinuing powerful enough to rule them and to maintain authority of statet aeened li 
depend on the deification of royalty. The transfer of government to Byianttnm wis ai 
more than the realisation of the long nourished desire to take the place and watiam 
the glory of the ancient dynasties. Rome thought of taking adrmntage «C III 
Asiatic custom by making it subservient to its own interests. But ooee 
by the oriental thought, she could never again free herself from it 

After the impiri^m, 1. e. a world orbit, had beoome a faet in the Q gefalert 
eentral idea was to be procured by which the mixed Compound could be 
was found in the august majesty of the moat popular man. **Urba'^ and **Orbs** < 
him. Greek thought with its fancy for hero-worship employed its mode of relisioB ia i 
siaiiiff the emperor. In Athens. Corinth and Sparta altars were erect e d In 
and formalb* dedicated to him. Rome did not la^ behind. It had made 
ovations to Octavian Augustus before his apotheosis. Cities counted their 
date at which on his Journeys he had passed throunrh. Soon after his death the i 
ritis Atticus declared under oath that he had seen the emperor ascend to i 
the re|H)rt could be spread, temples were built everywhM«. Priests were 
and calves were sacrificed, to the new god in heaven. In solemn pr nrem ion so 
his statue was carried about upon a vehicle expressly built for the 
drawn by elephants. In due form the new state-fod was added to tbe old i 
empire unhesitatingly swearing alle^ance to him. 

At U>-ons and Ci>locne we know of this new rendition of alleriaaee to bn^ 
by the nuraert.)us princes, dukes and representatives of the Gauls and hj 

At the confluence of the Rhone and Saone an altar was dedicated to. 
cen«e ro«e in honor of, the statue, the attending priest bein^ one of tbe tribe off Ihe. 
Near this altar stood a temple for this pet of the nations as a sicn of their < 
t«t »crA e a real irod. The people of Narbo like many others had 
ship m hen he was stiU liWnff : the temple upon the Spanish Tarraco 
aft«^r his death. Rut Greece, because nearer to Oriental usaces and 
others already* in order of time as well as in the decree of fervcawT. 
memi^ry of Au^rustu« as the "Redeeming" cod. 

The jutUres thrx^ufrhout the empire from the Euphrates to ' 
made i^fstplo «wcht by the name of Aujnisrus. than that the street 
becAiue i«H^ narix^w for the herds of animals driven thither to be 
dri^ en up there in order to adore the mean imace of the wicked 
beasts as he a a« used to spill human bioi^ This is wliat Pliny 
in idolatry, of the effects of the "c^mperor-cod- mania". Fimsiti 
into the dt-tfina. that the emi-tert^r» were frods of that class upon 
much lower order. c*>uld exort no influence. The fate of the 
im^re be r ea d fiwa the stars than that of the cods or the < 
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Gynu after hit elevation to the ffods, is pictured with four angelic winsrs, acoordinff to P«nu tmitatod. 
i»oopjofhia moaumental representation in Lenormant's work. This shows that Borne, lU, IM. 

Btirltlisitandlnff Its philosophy and its cultural accomplishments, adopted the Persian form 
f Idolatry tocether with the much lower forms which break through the surface of the best 
<«UI1b1iih1 culture from the stratum beneath. 

This last repristination of mythical coitus was, however of very transient glory. 
Astonishing is this close of ancient history. No sooner had the Occidental con- 



Bioiisness deviated from its destination and become imbued with the old Oriental oeeidMitai 
lens, than its defeat became obvions. Rome for once untrue to itself, had in orienuitun. 
ÜB indirect manner allowed itself to be conquered by an idea most thread-worn of 'm. »of iM.^'iTr.' m, 
a ideas. The principal element of hero-worship is a compound of selfadoration and '^' *"^' 

dCeoneeit But considering the circumstances, what better could the Romans have Deifie«ti(mof man 
me than making this inadvertent attempt at selfsalvation? Perceiving the peril of fitohM^^J^I^^tM 
ilUng below the line of human dignity, it was certainly more rational to idolise the l^^M^iXtmiB, 
ate than to fondle fetishes. 

That state had already absorbed the privileges, which by right of their innate- p^^^.g |^^^ 
BBS ought to be kept inalienable by every possessor. Had not Plato invested the state idoUsed; 
ftle with the attributes of being man collective, the personification of the ideal man, 
m fliynthesis of the metaphysical good of infinite value? When therefore the state 
id been interpreted as the Supreme Good it could not be inconsistent with highest 
tteliectualism to deify its representative. Of Orientalism, as transmitted through «eompoondoi •«». 
iatonism to the orient, the mafl-sod was the oataral result t^'tua^^tTJI.*''^ 

He was the result, too, of the unperishable, altho corruptible cognition of personal ^noliMta^ihT' **** 
■mortality. As an attempt of unaided reason at the realisation of this thought, the »»-rxi ^ ^^^^ 
joi-god signifies an advance. For, another and far more precipitous line of rtuiprefenbtotoUH' 
■man logic had abruptly run out, as we shall see elsewhere, in the beast-jod. iwa^wod. i at. 

By the contrivance of state-deification humanity, entangled in crude super- 
ttions, had, in a rather nervous haste, tried to save itself from still another pre- 
Icmment of the mind. Relations growing more complicated had sharpened the J['o s^v« ^^ 
ttention. The more extensive the range of observation became, and the more fetUhUm^ men^ 
Ktelligence was exercised, the more vivid grew, under the danger of getting lost in [lif j^oration 
lijrBical diversity, the presentiment that refuge could be found in a metaphysical ^äilS!,"^7^Ji^ 
wamtwm alone. Either one man had in reality to become God, or one personal God 
Bd to become man. Simply this alternative remained at the remarkable conclusion 
t ancient history. 

In that part of the world where the idea of personality had been rescued, in that ^^j^^, meiteiMnii 
■It of humanity which, upon that basis, had risen to the highest degree of self- ^''jj^*;^^ 
oltare— in the west, man chose the first of the two postulates. The world-orbit pray- « »> >i' ^*' "^ 

i before the man-god. 

§ 79. History incessantly persists upon equation. It aspires to bring the nations History irravi- 
Hlo eommunication and to guide them to unity. It keeps them in balance, ever ^^^^ ^^^ ol'^le 
eeking their equilibrium by means of that polarity which retains them inside the of unity. 
pliere of the invisible center of attraction. The growth of the ancient monarchies 
iflneee this, where a great variety of ethical coefficients had to obey a mysterious in- 
tinet. This instinct made nations submit to the rule of equity and render even 
he discipline of social order attractive. A promiscuous manifold is to be reduced to ^LT^rS^ whieh is 
i nnit by being cast into the mold of a new pattern. Preparatory to this transf orma- ZSi^^rn^iiiiS!!^ 
ioD the great national bodies assume their definite shapes as units with specific 
iiaraeteristics, destined to consummate a final organised union. This is the ten- 
leney of history because the promptings towards tills goal are inherent in human 
lature. 

During the process of national consolidations the irresistible inclination to dom- HutoryabptMids to 

^ carry out the prinelpto 

iurte asserts itself in behalf of history's finality, tho in seeming antagonism to the of dominion. 
principle of freedom. Ethnical units never stop to deliberate on harmonising the 
BondUries of dominion and liberty. Under the hostility in which these factors ap- 
pear, the confounded units put themselves in array against each other for the ensuing 
HMdUct Some become too proud to obey the historic traction towards unity; other 
pHTte are too obstinate to join the whole. Those unfit for freedom are then routed 
1^ the hostile forces who indulge the maddening lust of destruction. 
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These conflicts will not cease until it is nniversally nnderstood, that both libertj 
and dominion are to sen^e the same law of unification. With those refractory pait» 
which persist in remaining detached from the center of uni<Hi,and labor ander false 
apperceptions as to the true form of either unity or liberty, all human contrivanea 
employed to obtain the unification miscarry. 

This affaiii is one of the instanoes of confuted physical analoges mentioned in 5 <• Hcft 
theindiserimiuation about originally true phase« of contoiousneM with r cape ct to dominios, 
liberty and unity comes in and works mischief. 

The restlessness of earthly conditions and man's own nature and dL^ipositioo 
rival in urging upon him the obligation to establish tranquility. From his anxiftia 
he longs to be freed, and against dangers he wishes to be protected. To counterpd» 
the diverging tendencies of the manifold towards dissolution, personal life ill8till^ 
tively seeks a center of cohesion, a general bond of connection. All of these desid- 
erata are necessary to enjoy and to improve earthly conditions. From union alone 
the powerless individual can expect protection and freedom. It was upon ihm 
principles that, as if under silent agreement, the Roman state amalgamated the 
many heterogenous parts constituting the empire. 

In ages past and among nations gone the adjustment of these principles hid 
been attempted again and again. Each of the aocieot Booarchiea represeatt a m§4t if 
realltins the unity, In which each onit soasht to poaieas the ffreedoB aad to preserte fti 
dlsoity, the unity which fuaranteea personal tecnrity and rational domlaioa. But ii 
forming such a unity —in which lelfcontrol (individually) that is tnie doalaiii, 
and seif-covemment (collectively), that is true form of cj/il liberty» may be cul- 
tivated —the old monarchies utterly failed. 

History then took Aryan material to bring about the unification of humanity. 
The Greek mode of thought devised a new method for the preservation of indindn- 
ality. Personality is indeed set free, and the persons brought forth are kept togetiur 
as a nicely organised community -in theory. Something new is preparing onlh» 
score of real advance towards dignity, liberty, and unity. The Hellenes failed, nem- 
theless. Their aversion to authority subverted personality into subjectiyenesB» aoi 
liberty into libertinism. 

At the end of our period history forms the Roman monas, apparently sorpassiBff 
all former results. Under the rigorous discipline of Rome, the separate group« of 
nations are now released from the restrictions of their limited spheres. Being dram 
into mutual contact and a solidarity of interests, their mental horizons widen. Tbfj 
meet to exchange their thoughts along with their goods, mutually benefitting eadi 
other. Here forces are bound, there others are set free. Everything works piactkri 
in the uniform of the Roman straight-jacket. Yet Rome fails, too. Liberty is a 
make-believe and unity is vested in the despot alone: ere long not even with hiBL 
When the time comes that the state is unable to protect, each of its citizens wiU try 
to protect himself as best he can. Autliority then is lost and the state falls asunder. 

Nevertheless, the truths, worked out in ways preparatory to their realisatioa, 
will live henceforth, until the unity, dignity, and liberty of humanity eventiiaUj 
take their historical shapes. 

CH. II. DISINTEGRATION OP STATE-THEOCRACY. 

§ 80. Rome simply completed the preparation for the new fera. It had to sem 

as the immense crucible, figuratively si)eaking, into which the fragments of bmstid 

nations were thrown to be dissolved. There was in this large Mediterranean bifliiL 

in AiewludrUi*''^ ^"*^ P'*^® above all where intellect was at work, trying to solve the problem ftr 

which Roman power could find no answer. That place was Alexandria« 

The Romans with their disregard for ideas wroughtout thecramp-irviDsaBd 
cliains wliich kept the joints together by force of state and law; whilst the Gneb 
furnished the binding cement. What brittle material the Roman discipline had 
thrown into the smelter of state-absolutism was rendered pliable by the alloy of tte 
Greek language then pervading the medley composition. History evidently assigned 
this function to the Greeks as their portion in carrying out its purpose of eivUiabUT 
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imnanity. By the acumen of the Greek mind for receiving, molding and distribut- 
Dg ideas and by their position in the world's emporium of literature, the Greeks iu«eti.ew«t«.h» 
rere well fitted to perform their part Rome, then, furnished the apparatus for th^ ÄL/ITm^'und. 
fzperiment of concentrating the afCairs of the entire world; but Greek thought had Heii*ni«in to eondaet 
o preside over the experiment and to conduct the analysis and reduction of the com- ""««i*^«*- 
»nent radicals to the figure of the synthesis. ST^JSS^* ^^^"^ 

Greek thought had to find the •*word" which would set the elements free, and ?Ä ""'**'^ 
oake humanity understand and appreciate that nucleus of affinity, of which it might Ro»» ooiuutenoy 
ivail itself as of a hold in its sinking condition. All this had been floating before b^t«ruL ^HS! 
Ireelk idealism ; and the truth universally felt to be contained in Greek philosophy thlttr rSi^L*'«!^^ 
fave it such prestige, that together with Roman discipline of the body politic, this s^te^uoiutkin nam 
lellenism continued to engage the minds in the discipline of self culture. Hence it ^^•^ ot^^, 
nay be said that the •*mind," after all, controlled the inner springs of historical ?JJÄ5" '""* **** 
Dovements upon Roman territory ; and it would prove profitable to remember, that ^i»*»*»^ p«>pi-. 
DStitutions of learning ought to be to their nations what Hellenism was to Rome. C!;Su2JJ°^.rt 

The most powerful states of the East knew nothing of the secret of reducing a.*I dJoivL^'o"'* '"** 
thnical particles to civic units. The monarchies conquered nations and crushed woSd-enf i 
heir gods and their customs; yet the most cruel oppressions never succeeded in §80,119, i96. 

bolishing them so entirely but that some always had to be tolerated. Scarcely ever M«^icTh^eV''doM 
tid absolutism prove able to infuse higher culture into subjected people, since as a nlitwhirhereuitar« 
[eneral thing these ethnical elements remained unmitigatingly stubborn. The ^°;^««»«»»^<»'»w 
anquished, for a while, would seek solace the more fervently in their own formalism in th« neeoMry 
ind symbolism, and the more stubbornly adhered to them, the more it became mani- Su1n^?ition 
!«st that the state did not answer the ideal of unity. of <»i«.tui ooartoon 

The victors, on the other hand, held it below their dignity to mitigate and to ^ ,^. , . 
idjust; and, hardening correspondingly, they saw fit to annihilate the forms in ^^^^%, «u.5«. 
order to exterminate the nationality. Thus neither obscure cults nor higher culture B!£r*n?5 '** 
eoold serve as a solvent. All that the state-theocratic fusion of religions and politics ^|[^^^^ ^oiynpei. 
In the Roman basin could achieve was, to bring the obstinate exclusiveness of the ^'I^r^^V^'** 
andent nations to an end. And in the end the religio-political, i. e. the theocratic ^'^'"^j^^" °*'^ 
itate had also to be disintegrated, if the formative elements of civilisation were to ^^°*i .ll^ d<o«>«^ 
te rendered soluble and communicable. The process of this disintegration is "^V.^^^j"^'"'^ 
lUnly observable among the Greeks. Their gods, in undergoing the poetical sub- sJri'f'm ^^''^ 
limition, fade away and are practically used up. They are gradually shown to be S^'^'^vS. i^oo» 
asttdng but artificially arranged reflectors of prosaic every-day life. In the light of ^^?;^^ g^,, 
lUlosophy these phantoms disappeared, and under scientific analysis the mirage of Mr"i£"*j['V7'g*^- 
tte other world as represented, for instance, by •*the ceremonials of Cyrus" court, c«« w 
mushed, and the old notion of state-unity was discarded. p«r>oniüit^^ed bat 

overstrained. 

Scarcely is the idea of personality gained, however, until it, also, is overstrained Authority diMTowad. 
it the expense of unity. Instead of being extended to the cognition of humanity, it 
niapses into mere individualism, where independence is sought in subjectivism, and g ... . 
mtbority disavowed. Willful arbitrariness rushes to anarchism wherein ''humanism" ^ ^ ™' 
leeomes mad and commits suicide. This course the problem took in Greece at least, Rut« baut into th« 
ikre once the state had been built into the framework of a deism in the concrete. %u!u^S.'i^&i^M!6i, 

68 71 84 88 93 flA Itt 

The hieratic thirst for power, abusing the fear of the gods, is, under circum- 'i28.i82,is7;i8o.i5«; 
itttees like those of Greece, the first incitement for a community to emancipate ^^^' ^ 

Mf from priestly predominance. Energetic efforts are made to cultivate selfhood SIa^dL'!*'^ "^ 
od communism side by side, whereby the advantages gained become subverted into 
ttmnch damage. Clannish interests and envy detach themselves, now from the pre- ^^^ cuiintahii«^ 
pODderance of a hegemony, and then from the tyranny of communism. Man becomes 
MHdoiiB of being a person with rights equal to those of other persons of his nation- 
att^. He claims the right, for instance of being his own and of possessing property 
if Ub own. Rights felt to be inborn are defended against the abuse of might and of 
nttority with the simple truth, that mao does act exist for the sake off the state, but 
lloe versa. The ulterior result and last phase of the state's disintegration is sophisti- 
■tod legislation which begets radicalism and demagoguery. 
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In this manner successively the old world of the gods symbolising unity and anthority 
then the old state and the old foundations of society, crumble to pieces, since all cirie affain 
become unsettled and soon upset. Such is the natural history of a culture which takes mas 
as a natural force, or as an atom of a state founded upon the basis of natural g riiris tiw 
Greek thought and art had liberated the person from being conceived aa a tool for the par' 
poses of an almighty state, Sophocles, through Antigone, reminded the state power erf tUi 
fact. The mind follows the dirt^tiou of similar reflections, until antiquity as such b so 
longer considered sacred, until the customs and the forms of social life and the traditfawwrf 
former times are dropped without reluctance. This, in itself, would be no bad sign; but wte 
it is found, that accompanying this, respect for old age and for authority is being chsoged 
into profanity, then wise men become alarmed and advocate the employment of conse i »stiw 
means. A Platonic citizenship or an Aristotelian cognition begins to counteract the error of 
liberty without unity. Society is to be reorganised ; theories spring up, which demand refofM 
throughout the commonwealth in accordance with the advices volunteered; thought appfi« 
measure after measure, forms a body politic, advises leagues, warns to depend upon thcBi 
All these contrivances did the Greek mind (and does public opinion in any nation, for Ait 
matter) put together from its own resources, upon grounds abstracted from experienee ssi 
observation ; for everybody had become aware of the results derived from the contact wük 
wider spheres, and of the changing conditions sequent thereto. The contrivances seemed U 
be of little avaiL "Constitutions did not march,'' said Carlyle, of a process similar to thstof 
Greece here analysed. 

Nevertheless, exertions like these, made by wise men, are not in vain. A world of knowMp 
ensues; an ideal cosmos is the product. To this cosmos one may belong independent of, cfM 
detached from, his particular nation. Philosophy has found solace for the loss of national a- 
istence. Mak bxoombs ▲ cosmopoutaii. Tet neither the individual nor society advanesfu 
enough as to succeed In the practical application of the cardinal principles of human wdfttt 
and true humauitarianism, namely : freedom, dignity and unity. The unoertainty of the sf- 
periment seizes the experimenter. The cravings for something strange, something myrteri- 
ous are accounted for by the causes and signs of general dissatisfaction and mistrust. It is to 
be seen precisely of what the intelligent class w^as in search, when, in repristlnatingtheoU 
mysteries of Isis and Mithras, it was tried whether the mantic practiees and the old afltrolo0 
of the Chaldeans might not be made serviceable as props of society once more. Even the os- 
thinking but ever aspiring masses invent new usages to assuage their discontent, whkh tt 
such a time is the most hopeful sign of recovery. Thus Hellenistic learning, thought» 
franohlsed from hieratic theories upon mythical grounds, calls forth thought everjrwhersi ad 
demands a freedom never dreamt of before, 

The mental cosmos had been erected upon the ruins of the Greek monarchy, an sdÜM 
reared by philosophy, science, and art, in which even the state of the Pharaohs found opmlor^ 
able rooms for exhibiting the results of international relationship. For it was by waysC 
iSgypt that oriental thought passed into Platonism and over to Europe. Alexander's viiitto 
the then crumbling diadochate was no part of his plan of conquest. The object of his aptA* 
tion was to experiment upon an instinctive cosmopolitanism. For this reason he not osif 
caused the writings of Sophocles, £schylos and Euripides to be sent after him to India. M 
also encumbered his train with fakes and performers of all sorts. His generals and islnf* 
no less than himself found pleasure in such diversions and in making show of them asenlMnl 
factors in accord mith his conception of his mission. According to Plutarch the chiUnsol 
Persians, Susaniaus, and Gedrosians sang the choruses of the Greek tragediea. Even the to 
off Indians were influenced by Greek mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. In excfc i<> 
for spreading Greek culture researches were made in the East with respect to litcrstiA 
philology, history and grammar— not only by Greek scholars and traders, but even by 
facturers and military hirelings. 

Along with the noisy tralfic carried on with Alexandria by the barfresof all n( 
countries and by the vessels of every sea-port, the more silent intercource of literary 
change took place. The book-trade w^as in its prime even in Rome, where book-storca 
cupied entire street-fronts. The poems of Martial, dictated simultaneously to a hni 
copyists, were comparatively cheaper than the products of our electric presses; and ^ 
branch houses at St. Remy and Lyons delivered books as cheap as the store in Rome. Ci< 
was read in every school ; and with the scholars und students, no less than in the 
merchandise, the products of the mind traveled from city to city. 

Tlie result of such mingling of minds and nationalities was an iiterutknal 
edness and universal mental prof reu which history then witnessed for tbe first tii 



became evident in the great libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon. In the objec 
art both at Rhodes and Pargamon the ideals recede and historic realism pre 
Personality, relieved of tlie constraints which an abstract eonstmction of the 
and objectivLsed deities had imposed upim it, becomes conscious of its value. V" 
a means of gratifying individual ambition Ls silenced. Events of historical 
seldom occur, so that it seems as if men could no longer make history for futort^^ 
erations to reflect upon and to be by them described and admired . But the nm 
ful season is conducive to progress of some kind, nevertheless. Over the ruins 
Mediterranean states the high dome of international and cosmopolitan cul 
pands, in which tolerated cults, arts and sciences may find lodgement 
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f 81. Thonghtfolly and filled with doubts the Gneeo-Roman world went down. OraBg>-»om«a^^ 
K died of seepticism which alleges that all finite things are mere illnsions, that the ^ouchtfaiiy and 
»»»Uty of the infinite is not credible, maligning aU that exists by qnestioning if not ''^"^ doubts 



denying its tmth. Snch scepticism ultimately is equivalent to a relapse into^ that ori- 
ental Pantheism which values nothing but a promiscuous all-the-sameness, into 
which every transient form of being subsides. The imaginary apperception of a gcn»«eiMn •• d«Hf«d 
Hellenic heaven, filled with gods ad libitum; the notion of an ideal state, and a hard- j!;^^.^'.*^ 
••rned world-theory, are all considered mere phantoms— under that Buddhistic infiu- • •*• •^' "• ^' '^' '*•• 
•"We, of course, which later on will have to be discussed once more. 

Such was the mood of 6r»co-Roman culture during its short period of decay. Buddhum «oib to u 
The Greeks had brought this mood to method and mannerism. Philosophy had put i e?. os, m. »i. 

^he confession of this gloom into systems. 

Socrates, according to Cicero's saying, had attracted Philosophy to come down 
from Heaven. lo tke shape off Platooitai it becane exposed to ceatagioo with orieoUl Causes |'^«»^ 
^^•■ifct. Something new, indeed, is pointed out by the postulates of both these sages* 
Both have preseatioieaU off revealed trath, whilst from Plato's conhiiiatioa off Greek aid 
^^*"^ ttoaght the Stoic school took its rise. Cypros and Cilicia, Rhodes and Seleucia 
<ni the Tigris were the centers of Asiatic cultures and furnished the realm its 
teachers. 

Henceforth the wise men of the Stoa recommend freedom from passion, quietism, piatonism the 
•ad apathy as to— the "one thing necessary," for which the state was taken. oHennS*' ^' 

I* auch docmaa were to the taste of the stroiw minded, much more did insipid people Jij^lVif ***♦*"*** ^* 
P*«^feetly aeree with them. Par above pleasure and pain the wise man soars, in fact above all ^^Sf &,*67, 78, W, 
?U™*'>'< «ympathy and love included. Matrimony is ffibed at. Service to the state and public 122! 123, 124, 13o! 
HJT**^ matters of supreme unconcern. The value of an action depends entirely on its reason- 1^« 1*'» 1^« MO, 
ability, that is. upon how one can make its avoidance plaiuible to himself. Hence to the wise * 

'^'^'w^r^^*^ And blame are indilTerent. Prostitution, incest, pederasty, etc., are considered as Analysis of 
ViBODjeotlonable in themselves. They do not amount to anything, since they cannot stain the Stoicism. 

■o«! of the wise man ; his selfsufflciency renders them all innoxious to his superiority. Hence w«»»«ei««7. 
*J** *i*iatoeratlc superciliousness toward all matters beneath the notice of stoicism. Hence ^^J^ ^ ^ 
Bla eontempt of the vul^r masses, of the poor, of the state. The stoic's virtue is cheap; be- e<wmopoiitan Hole : |72. 
?•'■•• •■ » professional cosmopolitan he can easily settle with the wide world ; to his nei«:hbor ^^/^^i^l^ 
^ **^*» »othin» but »ood wilL The wide world he blesses with the maxim: *-The greatest stoicism evapor- 

,f '^'' ^^® largest number", or : **Act so that your maxim may be fit to become universal ates personality 
^^* ' ^or these maxims the world is now indebted to him. into natural 

Such is the stoic as a citizen of the world ; dealing in universaUties he avenges the inver- ««neralness. 

of personality Into subjectivism by his generalisation of individual pretentiousness. 11 undt in 
Upon such a concept of humanity, as being a coUection instead of a connection, the Stoa ««"'»«»^p^*»»««« 
P™»d Itaelf. By the "Middle-Stoa" that deity was expounded which, by means of the world's i^'jjf "'JjJi.Ji'^** 
•™wj» diffuses itself into the entire universe. It Is conceived as an indefinite generality to 
vueh the aoul of man, as its specialty, stands in such a relation, that according to PanaeUos, J^13"iJ. u I 
waas no ri^ht to exist and hence must vanish. There is evidence ad nauseam to show, how ^^''^^SiJ^ *** **** 
aaeap human life was to the stoic. Whenever a claim upon his sympathy was proffered by an 5*Ti? iC**». m. ». M, «s, 
«ttlOrtunate fellow-man, he simply acted the cosmopoUtan. '*• 

- Jy^ Stoic has brought ns back to the Pantheism with which we became acquainted Sil^" tL^JSTiiii 
™™ ^^Pt. Through the Stoa it became the common acquisition of the Occident. It '"'''"•• 
»•«Mne THE menUl power since the learned men and especially the state officials ^"™* 
^we addieted to it. Cicero moderately but effectively extols that mode of world-consci- ^^'"* 
«««M88. In his "«Offlciis- he acquainted the enlightened with the maxims of the Stoa a*««- 
mthe way Panastios had expounded them. The works of this stoic were held in high ii»p<»rt of ai«««««.^ 
«eem by Augustus; and Areios of Alexandria was so highly appreciated by this em- 
Pww. that on his account he spared the conquered city its doom. 
Thus we meet again with the importance of Alexandria. 
I ^ •*™«^ «^«ry respect it is that place of the empire where the determinate step How to 

' «JHiTv! ^ ~*^® *^* ^^^ problem of equalising and harmonising the oriental and S?ieuSi with the 

' SSuS Sl''irr*'''I^''r; """" "^"^ ^^" stronghold of the then modem STäÄSSSs. 
: -««ypwan wisdom in the midst of modem folly. 

I •dark. bSJi^kii***^'*/** ^«T^offlolous personages; relic shrines with images of beast-gods; 
• Mrptlmn eoHm^ Wula» crowding the place of wonihii>-may outline the chief features of 
» • kaadrvd staMkl iHT^V^^ ri«»be« up the broad stairs leading to the spacious temple-nrea 
Wi^»^ K» •-^-^,■,7 in ^^ ***® pavement of the public square, where the great cupola, 
\ h very d^rk. J«^!!!^ "* forms the entrance into the enormous Serapeion. Its interior 
r ^ r«, aod in the central haU, darken; of all, between waUs covered with gold and 
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• 

lOT^ttoD. I as. bronse, the fl^rure of the god towers up. From a hidden opening In the eelHng a raj of Ugkt 

Hayofliffhtmade falls upon its IjIPsI Overwhelmed the worshipers fall prostrate upon the üoor. Do they 

U^ f ^^&^^ really Ion« for a word of divlue utterance? In the immediate Yielnity Greek phUoeophy hss 

^^ g'gO. set up its chairs, in close proximity, also, to the renowned lec tur er s residing in the popak» 

Jewish quarters. Amonff them, at this time, one especially excels his oontemporarles. Deep is 
thought he endeavors to harmonise two antitheses, to solve the problem of problems by oss 
all-embracinff, all explaining conclusion. He is a Semite. 

PhUo, It is Philo, one of the Hebrews. 

the Hebrew. ^ ^^ g^^^ ^^ ^^^ g^p^ however, in order to resume what seeming^ly had been skipped. 

We are in arrear with many things yet to be consideredtbefore the problem can 
be understood upon which Philo ponders. Peculiar circumstances present themselT» 
by which the problems are rendered still more ponderous, and by which at the sam» 
time the preparation for the historical solution was completed. 

In the Aryan world progress has been made up to the cosmopolitan view of 

Sum and human affairs, up to a universal participation of knowledge. Man has arrived at a 

su^tanoe of the^ g^|^ Qf consciousuess Where it is conceded that there are feelings and rights which all 

of the Aryans. men have in common. A sense of freedom and union is cultivated, and a few other 

^^^ postulates of reason are set forth, of which thus far no man had ever thought. Yet 

not even to moderate expectations can promise be made of any satisfactory theory 

after which (least from the fragments of an ancient world, now cooling off without 

being welded in the Roman caldron) a new world might be constructed wherein men 

could live. 

CH. III. SEMITIC NATIONS. 

BMumptionofthe §82. Thc cateua of Aryan cultures— Hindoo, Persian, Greek, and Roman— of 

KfS^diitS'to wide compass, is distinctly arranged in such manner, that the two inner link» 
^"**°SJ!S1 '^'i 60. represent the lesser contrasts. At the extreme poles, in Italy and India, the oi^Msite 



modes of thinking as to transcendentalism and immanency have become conspic- 
uously historical in every respect, in all relations and formations of private and 
Necessity of public life. Equally universal is the feeling of the necessity of an intermediation 

merffiufiT oriental between the two opposites, which in irreconcilable antagonism disastrously react 
tranaoen^^^^^^^^ upou each Other SO long as the conciliatory factor is not found. Hitherto history had 
fmrnane^cy! uot succeeded iu adjusting the wide divergency. The extremes could not be alleviated 
§48, 74. so as to recognise their common derivation and center or their merely antithetical 
met but'^woufd relation, altho we saw them meet as equals in the Roman caldron and mingle on a 
not minflrie in Jhe level with the rest of the saturated solution. 

Roman crucible. ^^^ reaw>n is to be found, why both modes of thouflrht act so antaffonistle, whilst rlite* 

ally they are but the two hemisphere of the same spheroid. Transcendentalism and Ioubs- 
nency. the two essential products of Aryan miud-cuiture, we observed floatinir in tliat chsoti« 
mixture as the most heterogeneous radicals; and we alluded to the new experimenter who os- 
tensibly searches after the mediating ingredient, the solvent factor, the binding principle of 

The wedce driven *®°"*y- 

in between the ^ow there was a certain ethnical concomitant destined to serve in such an intermedii^ 

Aryans. §60. tinff capacity. It consisted of those nations which formed the wed^e driven in between tlis 

two win^ of the Arsrans. We then already had the Semites in view, when aUudin«^ to that 

■emitM ormibpoMd to race of divisors and intermeddlers. 

intormtdiat«. rj^^ Aryaus had their best talents employed to solve the problem of combining 

the talents floating before their worried minds. But we saw them advance no further 
than that stage which humaa development, even at its most sublime culmination, 
cannot surpass. 

Some people we saw watching the lips of the deity for an utterance. 
Ethnographical ly the Semites form that drifting unit which we call the third ci^ 
cle of nations, and which extends from the Tigris to the Sahara, from the northern 
i5lSJir:"Hü2llL'*" coast of Syria to the southern coast of Arabia. Under the term of Semites we sub- 
sume (with Hommel) the Babylonians, Canaanites, Arabs, and Sabeans. Under the 
«kd to b« dberiminatod. designation of Ilamito-Semites we add the Phenicians, ^Egyptians, and Libyans of 

northern Africa. 

This drift of nations was vertically driven into the lateral line of Aryans, bisect- 
ing it in the middle. 

As we found the polar axis of the Aryans lyinj? between Benares and Rome, so the basil 
of the Semitic family rests upon the coastH of Malabar and Libya. Nile and Euphrates form 
the side-borders of the territory, upon which the fulcrum-points of their mutiud leveragei 
are fixed* 
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§83. Beneath that drift lay a stratum of dark color and of Uralo-Altaie descent In sntetratua oc « p^pi« 
tbe first place, therefore, the preceding culture of the Gushites interlinked the con- ** ^~**-^*^ **<«*^ 
nection between Ethiopia, Arabia, and India. To them the enigmatic cave-dwellings c^v^wüim. 
are to be ascribed which, whether found in JSthiopia, India, or Kurdistan, bear the 
mark of common lineage. 

With reference to the original homes of the Cttshites we can only compute, that they 
were also settled between the Libyan desert and the coast of Malabar. The supposition that ^^^ 
the Cushites of prehistoric times beiongred to the Turanian or Altaic substratum, is now an 
almost established fact, since even stronger inferences can be drawn in its support than those 
derived from the appellations Kurdistan and Hindookush. As early as 1864 Lenormaut averred j^i^i^^q^q 
that the Akkado-Sumerian basis of Mesopotamian fetishism greatly differed from the Semitic fatuhbm. Lbbouust. 
system of religion ; and that the old naturalism of the Cushites— from whom the Akkadians 
copied their talismans and conjurative formulas,— was that of the Tatars, Finns, and Turks« 
thoee European nations kindred with Gush. Poole in 1889 published the portrait of an J*m dUeortnd tn 
Blamite— 1. e. Cushite— king found upon a vase in Susa. This is black and distinctly shows ***** *""' 
the Cushitic features. Whilst Assyrian antiquities are always of the Semitic type, the Baby- Babylonian antiqaitiw 
Ionian never deviate from the Cushitic. Whenever the latter type— tantamount to the .Sthio- \^Z mukMot'cShitt 
plan— appears upon Assyrian monuments, it is expressed as unmistakably as the Jewish type, i»*<^- 
which is always distinguishable from. the Arabic. 

There is sufficient proof extant to vindicate the proposition, now generally 
acknowledged, that the Gushites came into the country of the two rivers from the 
south. Around the Mesopotamian region they founded two empires, viz: east of the 
Tigris a Susanian kingdom, that of Elain; west of it the people of Sumer-Akkad soon 
amalgamated with the inhabitants of the first Chaldean empire. In Mesopotamia the "*»>*»* *""^i**^*^ 
'Cushites are identified beyond a doubt. We may as well call them Hamites at once. 

The valley is about 500 miles in length, running a great way along the Arabian desert 
i mifd up to the highland of Aram. In the north the Taurus mountains shield the vaUey, 
! whilst the Persian Gulf makes it accessible from the south. 

The fact is weU known how in the spring of 1874 George Smiths discovered the libraries ^^I^htk^ 
'of Sennacherib under the heaps of rubbish at Kujundshik. Layard had excavated a rather Latabo, Gbo! Smna. 
, smaU set of tablets; Smiths found 8000 of them, counting in the fragments. Dr. Hilprecht is 
now translating more than 20,000 tablets brought to Philadelphia, only last year (1898). Suf- 
ficient material, therefore, is at hand to evince the culture of a date more ancient than any 

***'***'• Cnltor« of Akkad. 

That culture is named Akkadian from the biblical town of Akkad. Its discovery most af- DiieovariM eorrobont* 
firmatively disclosed the Cushitic character of the dark deep substratum. bibUeai noUow. 

The interpretation here accepted was, as late as 1880, held to be an untenable conjecture, 
altho the kings of Brech and Elam have come forth from what was called mythical darkness, 
as persons of historical reality equal to that of Cyrus. An extremely old system of writing, g|,|^„^irtic rabetraioia 
a reckoning by seximals, and, according to Lenormant and Hommel, a belief in ghosts similar undeiuMth Semitic 
to Shamanism has been uncovered as the imperishable substructure of Semitic culture in sue- '^^**^^- 
C e bi on to the Cushitic layer which had drifted over the lowest substratum. LnouuuR, Houbl. 

In the regions of the lower Euphrates many a glazed tile of exquisite workman- 
diip^speaks of "Urukh, king of Ur/' and of "Dungi,kiugof the Sumers and of Akkad" Kinn of ür. 
— and reveals a ghost-cult, too, which goes far to verify our conviction as to the 
dark abyss into which evidently human consciousness once had sunk. 

The Akkadian cultus mixes demons of water, earth, air, and storm in most fright- 
ful maimer. It is more than probable that here we stand before the source of all tlie ??"?!?« J*' 

'^ conjury. 

fmnulas of the black arts in general, which later on were transplanted into Europe. 

There, already, are monstrous sprites, which **came from the bowels of the earth to kick AkkMii«ii «aito of 
down the estuaries built to ward off the ocean,^* according to Hommers translation. Other ^»»«»^ «nd *nakm. 
ghosts, according to Maspero ( JEgypt and Assyria 1891) are meant by **the big worms sent 
down by henven — the horrible ones, whose howling overspreads the city, who fall down with 
the water from heaven.** Sprit« »nd spectrM ta 

Thus, what Lenormant suggested, long before we received the latest evidences, has been Houn.^MAsrBBo.' 

pfTOved : that they are Uralo- Altaic reminiscences without doubt or mistake. Hommel as yet re- 

fnsestoacknowiedge traces of hymnsto the gods in the cultusoftheSumeriaus. Further north, LsaoMuurr? *" 

however, such traces appear in the *'psalms of contrition" written in the Akkadian dialect. 

In them we hear heart-rending bemoanings of **deeds of iniquity**. Only that the intensity ^^! °° ^"* ^*'^' 

of mortification is almost outbalanced by the terrible drend of witchcraft. Take for instance contrition. 

tbe formula of exorcising the earth-ghosts which trampled down the walls of the ocean : § 57, 84, 92L 

They are seven, seven of them, 

Seven down in deeoest waters; PormaU o( «orclsn. 

Luring on the roaas to kill us, E. Souabbs. 

Heaven's destroyers which they are. 

They are bad, too bad they are. 

Heaven*s spiritsolease to conjure. 

O, ye spirits conjure them I 
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*"rhe iKMtile ntak, the hostile ala, the hostile irihim"— so thetneantatioiia eontlnae under 
titions which depict a most intense anguish. E. Sohrader (Sammlung von Babylon, and 
Aflsyr. Texten, 1888) coincides with our supposition that Sumero-Akkadian demon-rites were 
brooffht from the present re^ons of Shamanism, where since then they have beeenne mors 
fully dsreloped. 

§ 84. Preceding this demoinmlt, however, the traces of the worship of one God 
are found, of the sun, too, and of a knowledge of the starry skies. In hymns aod 
psalms, as stated above, the consciousness of human weakness and sinfulness is ex- 
pressed so deep and sincere, that complaints more touching and pure are found in no 
other nation save one. 

It is beyond the scope of the present induction to show, how that drift of Semitic origia 
aUnviated on top of the Cushitic stratum. Most likely the shifting of the Semitic layer was caused 
by the Aryans pressing upon them from the north. Pushed to the south the Semites there 
fixed their abodes and founded their monarchies. That the Chaldea-Babyionians took pongs 
sion of those re^ous is unquestioned. With that a mixture of cultures ensued which wrooflit 
products of Semitic material with Cushitic alloys. Hommel just recently (Ausland 1882. 9 **^ 
adduced proofs, that Chaldean astronomy with its lunar and planetary oonstellations hsi 
many features in common with Arabian, i. e. Semitic, but none with Hindoo or Chiiiew 
astronomy. 

Concerning religion it is simply to be stated that the dualistic view of life is 
plainly indicated among the Assyro-Babylonians. The renowned traditionary tale of 
the flood— found by Smiths upon the now partly restored clay tablet» written in very 
ancient cuneiform characters— and also the Babylonian version of the fall m 
unison with many other documentary remnants similar in kind, know of the Hijbi 
between the divine ancestors and the dragon. 

In this dualism we again recognise, that, as Delitzsch said, even this nation p«K 
sessed a vivid feeling and consciousness of guilt, and made confession of it in doleful 
utterances of contrition, since in every trouble and vicissitude they pereeired th» 
well-deserved punishment of the gods. Their psalms of repentance bemoan the eon- 
missions of sins in a thrilling manner, and express a deep yearning after f orgivenen 
of sins, expiation of guilt, and cleansing from wickedness. All this is going on under 
the high pressure of a most massive despotism, which the works of art bring to view. 

This art is entirely ornamental, pertaining exclusively to architecture. For n- 
ligious purposes art was no further applied than in the Babylonian temples, wbitak 
the architecture of Ninive remained largely palatiaL The bas-reliefb were intended 
to simply adorn stairways, entrances, pillars, etc., since for shaping plastic fignics 
of idols there was no occasion. The winged lions and the few statues are caleoiitid 
to break the monotony of spaces. 

Every artistic desiflrn evinces the stilT deportment of courtly mannerism. Bven In the 
nude or in drapery, realism pure and simple is avoided. The manes of horsea are laid into 
elaborately twisted plaits as weU as the hair and beards of human heads. 

Every fl^rure is represented as either posing or crin^inff under pompous eonventloBsl- 
ism; every arrangement is ceremonious and commanded; each detail must impress the be- 
holder with awe for the unapproachable diiruity of the monarch who has taken the place of 
the patriarch. All must move by steps measured and prescribed, and dress In the g ar iae a t s 
which austere court-etiquette demands. As iE^ryptian art is dedicated to the ffods, so that of 
Assyro-Bobylon celebrates the kinsrs. And what a set of rulers they were. Look at Assarhsd- 
don in festive attire. Bound with the rope, which he holds in his hands, are a Syrian Use 
and a vanquished Pharaoh ; the rope goes through the lips of the captives. 

It is no mean strip of land which produced this art. From the tiles discovered it 
Tel el Amama (which by the way, reveal a correspondence between contemporaneooi 
kings of J^gypt and Babylon), we glean the fact, that Babylonian language and 
writing were in vogue at Joseph's time as the means of communication ''throui^toiit 
eastern Asia down to ^gypt." 

§ 85. This leads us to the Mizraim, the two iBgypts of the Nile-valley. The old 
controversy as to the origin of its culture has been decided in favor of the twly^ve^ 
valley, i. e. of Mesopotamia. 

"As far as history discloses the past we know of no nation dwelling by the side of 
a great river, where the culture, the inner character and external relations are so eor 
tirely conditioned by nature and geographical situation, as that of iBg3rpt. This 
seems to be the reason why the Egyptians alone in all history contracted sndL 
pronounced peculiarities as their arts show forth." 
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In the ease of JEgypt this observation of Bitter contains maoh truth. Bound up in nature ^^^. <i«*«'nininf 
the consciousness of this nation is largely determined by the torpidity of the Waste surround- ^'**^ ^^^'^Rm. 
inffs. 

Our almost complete knowledfe of Xffyptian life and mind, we owe to the preservation ^^|^^o^**^ii **^ 
of monumental and documentary relics, and this is due no less to the unique climatic condi- u mueh u to tampiM 
tlons, than to their religion which furnished the temples and tombs as archive-chambers. nUgi^^i^i «2 th«*^ 

ConcemlniT the national character, however. Bitter's assertion is to be modified; in a iBcyptUnt. 
raoe thus mixed it can be U*ue but to a certain extent. 

J. G. Mueller has emphasised this in his work on the relations of the Semites to the ^ »^««^ ^ itoLn. 
Hamites and Japhetites. It was also emphasised by Bunsen. Bru^sch Bey, too, in his *'Hi8- Bvmn. 

tory of Mgjvt under the Pharaohs" accepts our axiom of Cushite nerro tribes having formed Bbu«km. 

the substructure for the hi^h culture of this nation. Those very Cushites were *the ancestors cnshit* n«froM the 
of the negro tribes of today'\ They were the Nahasu of the hieroglyphs, dark brown and rabvtrstum of JEgjrptun 
blaek. Beside them the y^lowish brown Anu appear; and later on blue-eyed Libyans Nahuu-ima. Celt*. 
(most probably Celts, who had immiirrated from Europe) are, acoordinff to Faidherbes, plainly ' ^ Paumiubb. 

delineated in the paintings. 

Viewed irrespective even of the later Asiatic immiirrations,the principal features of the 
JBS^yptian nationality are very singular. Their earlier legends contain many incidents con- V^^f*^.*^ 
oeminff their arrival from interior parts of Africa. As early as 1806, before these legends were a^uum; hiferr^' fron 
known, Seesen intimated to Hammer- Purgstall his supposition as to such an ori^in^ He had ^^,2!!«^ ^ 
been led to this inference by observinir that the teeth of mummies had been trimmed with Bnm. 

files, which is the custom of all Africans. Hammer quotes Seezen's letter (Fund^rruben 1, 64.) 
^as worthy of beinir noticed. Hence two alternate strata of culture are obvious. There are 
the traces, first, of the lowest and primitive Cushitic substratum. Then came a large wave 
of the Semitic inundation from the east across the isthmus of Sues, which had been set in 
motion by the startinjr of the Aryans from their homes in Central Asia. This Aryan invasion conjecture to «spuin 
of Iran caused the propulsion of the northern Semites to Mesopotamia, consequently that of the complex euitore. 
the southern Semites to the Nile. J; Äll^üST^SlT* 

The latter spreading over Cushitic territory formed a layer over their culture. This !^Mntto^Ar]raD^**~ 
eonjeeture alone explains the whole situation, explains the conundrum of the duplex char- ^°^^''*'' '*"S^--^- 
aeter of the culture of JRgypt^ that **Hieroglyph of History." Gobineau also, and Courtet Ooucnr. 

too, arrived at this conclusion. 

§88. Testimony more definite and complete than in the case of Assyria is pro- Monotheism of 
cored from JSgyptian literature of an ori^nal Monotheism, purer even than that of Egyptian 
the Rig-Veda. In the **Book of the Dead", now in Turin, the departed soul is heard *^* ®'" **' 
to muse: *1 take possession of the two worlds and restore order in the name of Nut 
who provided (things) in the beginning, who saw what is right before it was put in 
shape, before even the gods in divine council managed the affairs.** 

From numerous passages of similar tenor this one, quoted by Y. Strauss, Is sufficient to "Book of the DMd'* 
convince us of the fact, that the .£ffyptians prior to any mythological systematising of their ^^ \^ r. »nAvm. 
local modifications of the divine attributes, were conscious of the unity of God. Brugsch in 
his latest work on the ''Mythology of the Egyptians'' has established the ''Eneate" of ''Thot'\ 
the **Thouffht'*, beyond further dispute. He states : *'The religious movements clearly testify 
that the bearers of the hieratic gnosis were well acquainted with the unity of one supreme Th» 'raeet'' (Pout) 
Deity. They well understood to use the abundance and well arranged variety of forms, re- «>' Thot, the thought^ 
presentiniT the Deity, as more avaiUnff than that oriirinally pure doctrine, which subsequently 
i transmitted to the mystic orders as their secret and wisdom." 



'^o priests initiated into the esoteric grades the doctrine of one eternal God was 
expounded". 

Following on the track of Champillon's ''Trias**, Maspero had arrived at the same ^rias^ 
eonchision. Paul Pierrot judges the old iEgyytiansas monotheists under guise of *'S£«2"' 

polytheism. The reform of the two Amenophises at about 1500 B. C. consisted in *****' 

simply giving the secret to the people, in order to curtail the power of the priests; ?mIJiph2^"' ***' 
ktmct tfce ••disk heresy**, the rebellion, and the exodns. § 84, 87, 9L 

Add to these proofs of ^yptian Monotheism the gravity of their "judgment of judfment »f the de^i. 
the dead**. 

There Horos stands, desi^rnated by the head of the sparrow-hawk. Toth with writing 
ntensiis sits in the midst of the parties concerned. If the soul in the scales is found wanting 
in quality, it is doomed to depart U> the inferno of the nether world. A deep moral earnest- 
ness must underlie this conception and these solemn obsequies. And tho perpetiiatcHl by more Contcioannen of gum 
stiff formalities and ostentatious usages, yet that earnestness, thus exhibited and manifested, {["pt'^ivi'd :^^*^*^ 
prevented the idea of personal responsibility and the consciousness of guilt fr9m becoming 
obsolete. That these moral principles wore retained so vividly as to remain in full force 
throiurh loniTPOrtods of reliffious corruption is due most prohablv to nothing else but these 
Tery funeral services of which they made so much. Not less significantly do these obsequies •i»«»' i»n»««**M^* 
the indestructible belief in the immortality of the human being. 



Tomb« of ApU. 
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Bemime; Looking over the signs of a tolerably well preseryed original enltnie; and 

4m>!^^«ure. taking into account the plenitude of moral tenets, which to preserve for posteritj the 
Tbe crop nüi«d from .figyptiaus Were so careful, and which were so noble as to evoke even our admiia- 
r^tet^rt^?'^* tion; considering also the remnants of the unity of " Pout " as cultivated by hiontie 

Scene in the theology— there yet remains one circumstance to be reviewed which to science will 

^^isS^Vsi! be a standing puzzle forever. Do we refer to the meaning contained in the sphinx, 
sä^^M*""^' in those colossal pylones, or those gigantic buildings and huge funeral piles? No^ 
los'iu ' ^' *^' ^' ^' ^^^^ witness the surprise of Clemens of Alexandria and his surmise, when he 

looked at the priest who drew back the heavy, gold-embroidered curtains. A ghmee 
was granted to him into the innermost sanctuary,and behold— upon purple cushions 
a snake uncoils I Such, then, is the loathsome and wretched secret of all these mon- 
strous labyrlnthian halls. "See here ^Egypt," exclaims Clemens, '^hold your gods!* 
Such, amidst the splendor of the Serapeion, was the cause and is the result of the 
stiffening rule of fear. 

There are the caves oontaininir the marveUous tomb« of ApU. In the ehambenor rath« 
excavated crypts to the riirht and left stand the saroophaffi of the sacred bn Hooks. At oos 
^o^^tiunaT^' time a holy lamp was burning above each of these niches, throwinir * dim liirht upon the ecUi 

phenomenon. and the middle corridor :— an exceptional and inexplicable phenomenon in the history of re- 

„ . ,„ lifirious. Just as incomprehensible are the swarms of sacred crocodiles onoe fed and feted is 

Sacred rrooodlle«. ,,,,,, . ., . , ,« • «. • •«■ 

Motumifled eats. pools adjoining the temples ; to say nothinir about the magnificent f uncntil rites of mummiftsd 

cats, the remains of which are now exported by shiploads as fertiliser. 

The mystery of ^gypt lies in this sharp contrast of the two different cultures, it 
the bottom of which we see the worship of brutes conmion to all African negroeSi 
Above that a culture of a much higlier nature with noble maxims of an highly ethial 
character, and with the judgment of the dead. Stages of culture at such variance an 
nevertheless, generally blended, as we found it in Mesopotamia and as they always 
Combination of miugle where Semites inundate an area previously occupied by Cushites. And when- 

hum" n X*T**^ '" ®^®^ '^® ^^*^* ^"^^^ element of the massive substratum was heaved up and became Tie- 
with hec% of torious, then the beast predominated; then even the human figure was made saovd 
beasts. ^^ putting the head of a beast upon it. Beast-worship is characteristic of the lower 

element ever since the time of the sad calamity. 
jBRTptian »ubiiity: § 87. iEgyptlau art no more than any other was ever able to surpass the eha^ 

Art never excels acter of its underlying cultus. The Egyptian representations of the human being 
inSi^? ^ "° have their significance solely in architecture. The stiff figures are fastened wok 

§54, 55, 56, 80, 128. ^j^^jj. backstothe walls or the pillars. True, later on the human figure is set free; 

but altho taken off the pillar, the wall is still attached to the back of the sittiof 

statue. The human being seems to exist chiefiy for serving architecture and tot the 
Human flffure ^^^ ^^ being entombed. Hence art, enchanted by the all-dominating conservatism 
serifree from the *^^ '^^ cliarm of sacred antiquity,can,throughout its existence for a score of centuries» 
pillar do nothing but picture absolute rest. It shows no sign of an idea as to organic fund- 

the bLTk!^ '^^ *^ ions of members and actions of the body, so that the works of ^Egyptian art seem to 
Death personified persoulf y death everywhere. Being but caskets of petrified life these works are unfit 
«rerywbere. ^ represent anything but stability. The sculpture of muscles indicates languor, on 

the one hand, and the indifference of art to real life ; whilst on the other it shom 

faithful adherence to methodical and monotonous regularity of present and futon 

existence. 
Character and inner life ^^ ^^® respect jEgyptlau art, howover, is remarkably in advance even of the 
Sin in"o^k*lrt! Greeks. The human physiognomy is conceived more in the order of grandeur, and 
§ 64 Overbeck. the inner value expressed with admirable precision and ingenuity. Character seems 

to have been more appreciated than graceful appearance, and to have been studied 

with delicate criterion. 

Overbeck in his observations on that score declared, that more freedom in g c ucia lst 
that stagre of development would have siigruified decay of art and culture rather than procrssa 

The same rigid stability reigned in the hieratic form of government The 
stobiiity of theocratic Pharaohs, according to the mytlis, were considered as the successors of a aeries of 

divine dynasties, as the heirs of Horns, the child of Osiris. From time immemorial 
DiTine honor, to ruler,, g^^j^ (lesccut End exalted position had been attributed to the kings, but still more 

were they extolled after the expulsion of the Hyksos. Subsequent to this event the 
king is looked up to as standing in direct communication with the gods. For this 
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Teason it was nothing very extraordinary that divinity was conferred npon Alexander 
by the priests of Amon. Even Ptolemy Epiphanes schemed to accept the appella- 
tions '^n of Ptah, son of the sun, giver of life for evermore I " 

Upon that basis the kings were supposed to reign over the realm of death even. 

Od one side of the propylees of Medinet Abu U painted the iife-sise picture of Tirhaka l>^ '^^i!'*'*' 
<aeoordinir to BotoeUini) with his riffht arm raised as in the act of strikinjr with his mase. p^ntinf of Ttrhafca 
In his left hand he holds the fetters of a bundle of captives ready to be dispatched by him. ^ """^^tcMoellinL 

It is on account of these priest-kingly dynasties, that any historic progress is 
fiurestalled. Nevertheless,thereisplenty of movement going on beneath the meas- 
ured surface. And such commotions are indicated once in a while by chiseling out 
the names of unpopular rulers, or by intermittent suspension of the customary inscrip- Nam« of onpopoiar 
tive records. The most flagrant instances of this kind are those which bear upon the ^""^ "*^' 
memories of Hatasu, Thotmes' sister, who reigned during his minority, and of 
Amenophis IV, now by Wilkinson acknowledged as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Attempt to » niifiou 

reform by ^^ 

He felt an outspoken aversion to the gods of the Mixriam, which, of course, was very Amenophis TV 
unoonstitutional; especiaUy to the predominant Amon, their chief. Following the example Exodus* ^'^^ 
of his father, or perhaps induced by his afPeotionate queen, a southern lady like his mother 884,86, 91, 

smd grrandmother, he prays to the god of light, his favorite Aten. He goes further and sets WtuxawR. 

bimself up as a reformer, making himself supreme pontiff. Worse yet,— in the eyes of the 
jnriesto— he has the audacity to build a new capitol midway between both the ancient capitols 
of the empire. For his sacred surname he assumes the title ^'Friend of the Solar Disk." Ob- 
▼iously he is an enemy of the state, a rebel against the old constitution which had been 
strengthened by a certain Joseph. Autonomously Amenophis lY rules, specifically stubborn 
in his relation to Moses; rules among his granite palaces and the works of a renaissance ao- 
onmolating in his new city. All at once he disappears from his happy domestic board, and his 
name is hastily chiseled out of the monuments. We only know that between him and the 
gi eat-grandf ather of the great Ramses an interval of palace intrigues and riots gaps In the 
monumental records. The period is known as the **Disk-Heresy." This was the doom of an 
attempt to break iBgypt from its conservatism. The city mentioned is now a field of ruins 
with a sprinkling of hut« between, called Tel el Amama, the same place to which the Babylo- xä^Jlfl^anu. 1 84. 
Bian letters had been addressed by the Assyrian court. The tables covered with cuneiform 
characters are now in the museum of BerUn. But Amenophis* mummy has not as yet been 
hit upon, neither his tomb. 

From the literature pictured upon the walls a complete aspect of public and pri- 
yate life, as was presented by Brugsch, may easily be reconstructed. Under such an 
aspect we haje to admit that the rigor of ^Egyptian principles did not at all prevent 
the enjoyment of the day in frolicsome social amusement, not marred by the anxious 
care of tomorrow. Fun and travesty are sketched in comparative preponderance. 

Imagine those relief pictures at Sakkhara below which Marietta had struck his tent amidst Sp^^?*^^''^^ 
the ruins of the desert. Think of the mausoleum of Ti, a private citisen altho a courtier« bbÜmgb, 

Under the gleam of a torchlight the flat reliefs upon its inside walls are shown, from which we Mabuim. 

Tead how an .Egyptian of yore conducted his household. Tou see the master with his servants 
bunting thehyppopotamos; you see depicted the every-day life of a man of leisure. Here sheep 
«re driven out to pasture, there a heifer is being butchered. Upon one square of the wall you 
aotioe women engaged with their wash; on the opposite field mowers swing their scythee 
throuirh the ripe rye or wheat. Here a drove of fine cattle are led to their watering place; 
jonder youUis are playing at tennis or throwing the disk. On one side an overseer punishes 
a slave, on the other a servant milks a cow, while a third feeds the calf. Frequently such 
sketches are accompanied by the repartees or burlesques exchanged by the persons, or by 
explanations of their ridiculous attitudes. Thus, looking a little deeper into the social and 
domestic life of iEgypt we find quite the contrary to a torpid and melancholy existence. This 
eontrasts so strongly with what we expected as to suggest thoughts worthy to meditate upon. 
In the same country, with the same climate, where once a tolerably well balanced people lived« p^Mnt «itiutioiia cf 
where some solid oomfort reigned unshaken by such insecurities and sudden disappointments Mtrvtluta min 
as modem civilisation is entailed with, there present iEgypt under the same geographical con- eondiu«!«**''*^'*^ 
ditions has, by the defaults of man, become proverbial for it« stupor and poverty. 

The monuments of the victorious exploits of the Pharaohs reach northward to 
Colchis. The edges of the Mediterranean were dotted with the large white sails of 
the ^Egyptian barges. But withal this there was no progress, because the empire 
had the opinion of itself to be complete in itself. Its humiliation, then an intermedi- 
ation between the secluded selfsnfficiency of sedate ^^gypt with young upstarts of 
nations, and finally its unavoidable entrance into connection with them became 
historical necessities. 
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8 88. The solvent ingH^edlents mixing themselves with .Egyptian culture wen 
none other but the very same Semitic elements which had acted with the same efleet 
on the banks of the Euphrates. The role of go-betweens with the .Egyptians m 
taken« in the first place, by the subtile and crafty Phenicians. 

After the separation from their Semitic fellow-tribes in Sumer and Akkad the 
Phenicians left the two-rirer-country for the West As it is always the ease that the 
bad likes the Bad and takes to it mach easier than to the Good, so these Semites fron 
natural proneness to, and affinity for, the meaner quaUty, 4ippropriated some of the 
worst Gushitic features of sensuality, whereby they became well adapted to take pos- 
session of the sea-front, to take the advantage of their inferiors in shrewdness, tnd 
became above all, most perfectly qualified to intermeddle with the affairs of the li^ 
and inert nation with Hamito-Senitic propensities, so much like their own. 

The Phenioians bear a pronounced Ciuhitie atamp throuirhoat. Brngvoh in his: **Stoae- 
inacriptions and Biblical Word" (1891) drew the parallel between the Hamito-Semitie Fheaft- 
clans and the Cushite aboriirine* of J^irypt: 

**The probability is, that, from dwelling in the Pelusian plains and the Kaaian oountrin, 
the Phenicians became tinctured with some of the higher elements of MgyrtUai calture, whidk 
crystalised in their Melkart and Adonis cults. Their Baal, however, is «peoifloaUy Babylonisa.^ 
Bel is the sun-trod, correlative to Baltis or Ashera (also Ashtaroth or Astarte), the goddcMof 
the starry heavens and of nocturnal, lunar fructification. Her worship chiefly consisted in n^ 
riflciuff virginity or womanly chasteness to her honor, according to rites of Babykmian in* 
vention. 

But the special and chiefflrodof the Phenician nation is the Melkart of Tyre, identiad 
i^o^todtiie ]feikart<tiu ^^^^ Heraolcs, whom we found upon all the isles this side and beyond Gades. The lewd 

vice, imitatinir the propa^ative functions of nature, degenerated into absolute 
Side by side with the rudest indulirence in lasciviousness there are deaoribed aelf mutilatioas 
of the priests and the gang* of Kinades to such an extent as to border on suicides en msas. 
Holocausts of children which were made burnt-ofPerinss to Baal-Chammon or Moloch, aeeosB- 
panied the debaucheries soinir on in the proves and tabernacles of Ashera. nienioian widced- 
ness befiTffars even the descriptions of Lucian in his "Syrian groddess", or those of Movers of r^ 
cent date. 

In the temple of Hierapolis, peopled by swarms of Ckdla eunuchs, the exercises partir 
consisted of saoriflciusr younfr children which, accordinir to Lucian, were sewed up in bsfi 
and thrown down from the terrace- heights of the temple. This ra^nir against their own off- 
sprinir« the Phenicians practiced wherever their own settlements ffrewupaloniT thecoaita 
Yirffins and married women irloried in abandoninir themselves to anybody in temples and 
under the trees of hiffh places,mider ffuise of reliirion. At Paphos and Garthase the templtf 
rites were conducted the same as those of Ascalon and Babylon. In the service of the Tauriss 
and Ephesian Diana, the Cybele of the Phrygians, the same flJthiness prevails, as in that of 
the Mesopotamian Astarte. The repulsive modes of worship, pollutinir the Phenician soil sad 
from thence spreading everywhere, rendered under the name of the Paphonian Yenus. wert 
not less wild and orffiastic than the Babylonian form of prostitution. PhaUoa service wss 
always celebrated with self mutilations of a most unnatural sort in the frantic and boisterooi 
revelry of the Corybants. Toward the dose of the orgies this '*cult" out-raced itself in ths 
mad frenzy of dances in which the last sparks of carnal lust and shame cannot but have be«i 
so completely exhausted as to become entirely extinct^ In the face of such facts we reiterats 
the statement that this Semito-Hamitic tribe was better adapted than any other raoe oooU 
have been to manage worldly intercourse. 

The international commerce, created by these kinsmen of the two-river-eountries 
and the two ^gypts was also sustained and monopolised by them. This was the 
meaning when the Semites were described as the wedge driven in between the two 
branches of the Aryan family, and were called a dissolvent, at the same time serving 
as the link of connection, as the intermediating factotum. 

The Philistiues carried on the traffic between Asia and Spain, haulin^rtin even from 
Wales, aud bringriuer copper from Cyprus. Ck>nuoi88eurs of valuables from amonir the Jews 
picked up the precious stoues and jewelry which Alexander's soldiers had taken alon^ from 
the sack of the Persian palaces and thrown away on their march throufirh the southern 
deserts. From the coasts of Greece and the shore« of the Lake of Constance their peddlsn 
went into the interior countries, ^'ith small notions and decorative articles. After the Hel' 
lenes had cleansed themselves from the Phenician curses on the day of Salamis, repellinirth^ 
influence toerether with that of .-Egyptian culture, these traders proved the obduracy and im- 
pertinency of their Semitic natures by hunting: up new fields of operation in the border 
countries, as the Semite« are doini? up to date in every zone. 

These Phenicians were indefatierabie in indemnifying themselves. Pushin^r on, they 
founded colonies among: the groldminers on the Black Sea, or in the Libyan desert, always nn- 
derhaudedly overreaching the Aryans, ever encircling them in the wide compass of the 
border-lines. From thence they brought Scythian metals as well as ostrich feathers and ivory, 
and the leopard skins which the ^Egyptian priests needed as part of their ritual paraphernallSi 
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The PhOlstlii« (with soaroeljr any landed poM CMi oni exoept a few stripe thiokly studded with BmaU 
«CMnmerelal eitles, peendo-repabllcs at that), had managed to control the trafflo of the entire ^^' 
known world from the Sierra Leone to the Indus and the Thames. Tratte nooopoUMd. 

Ab Greece had repolsed the Fhenicians mentally, so did the Romans rente them ^^^ ""^^ 
with their short sword. With the Roman grabbling-hook their marine power was nienieiansflntmMiteUy 
destroyed for ever. To maintain it Hannibal had made sacrifice of three thousand o^£!'flä^y»tor. 
Hymennan victims to Mammon Moloch— in vain; the proTerbial "Punic faith" had wb^^Tiiä^'* 
to sofler its consequences. The much lamented cruelties of the Israelites against lutribution upon 
those yery people, the final destruction of Tyre by Alexander, and the extirpation of '£S±lSdi»mmim. 
Carthage, deplored byScipio, may seem harsh means of weeding out the Cushito- •«o.ee.Ti.no. 

Semites. But therein consisted the necessary retribution of history for their per- 
sistent propagation and dissemination of the most abominable vices. 

"Panioa Fides" erer since stands for that Mammon service which, by means of shrewd- 
ness, deceitful strategy, and cunning extorsiveness, commits the most cruel exactions. Any 
eompany of traders, any commercial republic like Carthai^ or Venice, may, in lieu of Moloch, 
faU Tiotim to Mammonism ; and it is Mammonism, more noxious even than carnal indulgence, 
whleh produces that vile, crin^inir crookedness of mind, which ever remained the heritage 
oi that people with ts^ical noses and without a native country— the Punian Semites. 

§ 89. We stand at the brink of another kind of a downward grade. 

Recently there arose from deep excavations the foundation walls of a temple Chaldeans, 
once dedicated to the moon-goddess in the country of Sumer, city of Ur (now Mugheir) 
in the extreme south of Mesopotamia. It is almost certain that these immense brick 
mounds were built into our substratum of history at least sixty centuries ago in 
honor of '^in" who now witnesses Monotheism to have existed first in Chaldea. As late Prim«T.i 
•8 560 B. C, on the fatal night, perhaps, when Semitism sustained its first real dis- Monotheism. 
aster, Nabun-aid, king of Babylon, directed his prayer to Sin. 

Not far from ur old Larsa was located, the sanctuary of the sun-god and the most "JÄIiT"''' 
ancient seat of learning, according to Hommel. North of Ur and Larsa comes Urukh 
to light, the Erech of the Bible. There lately the extreme ends of human knowledge, l«»«' ««netoary of um 
(as to the order of time,) celebrated a reunion: the inventors of the first symbols of >«»"o' uZnai^ " 
speech, and the explorers of the "Babylonian Exploration Fund" (Philadelphia). xtTl^h mr^^^ ot 

All this means that, as Masperohas it: **Backof aU the Chushitic dissolution and SS^mÄSäi?^ 
sabversions of religious consciousness we find again— One Qod who is both an unique ""^ 
and differentiated Being, ( '' ein einziger, aber kein einfacher Gott"). 

000 

We have glanced over the Semitic nations. The Semitic type appears not to its 8of.r w« d<«u with 
advantage, because not in its purity, since it became mixed with the Hamito-Cushitic l^pX*" '**"'**' 
residue. Through the Semitic surcharge always shines the canny substratum. In 
relative purity it was preserved in the interior portions of Arabia, where original 
Semitism was protected against the encroachment of alien elements by the surround- 
ing desert In its full purity that type appears in the nation where it was not only 
frcfcrved« because protected by special guidance,— but also coltivated with scnipulous 
care. Under the emphatic condition of such cultivation the strong arm of a power- 
ful ally was pledged to this nation. 

Have we now a few spare hours to devote to the study of that very peculiar 

naUon? 

CH. IV. THE HEBREW COMMUNITY. 

§ 90. While engaged in analysing the composition, which had fiown together in ih« i>^piT*pr*Mntiiic 
the Roman crucible, the Semitic ingre<Uent8 arrested our attention. It was an ele- l*Ifr;?i[^weV"*** 
ment of a particular consistency, and yet of a peculiar affinity— hundreds of thous- 
ands of Roman subjects had turned atheists on its account. The ubiquitous Jew 
represents both the attractive as well as the solvent force. Notwithstanding thi» 
smallness and political insignificance of the country, with its single city worthy tin» ^ u^d for woom of 
attention of the ruling powers, it was the <lomicile of the grandest and most import- *^«'' i^cuiitfiti«. 
ant of all ancient nations —provided one can appreciate that of which they are the 
bearers. It actually seems as tho the politics of all adjacent nations revolved 
about these twelve tribes. And now they contribute that principle of which the 
whole compound in the basin was destitute as yet : the Hebrew element, uoivenally 
<cipiicd aad ftjectcd, yet ever interoeddllif and decomposiif p«trld masses. 

15 
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Polarity of all Later than any other movement in migratory times one family without a bo^ 

upon the twelve' descendants of a house in high standing in Mesopotamia, went west, not directly 
tribes. ^^J^^' through the desert» but by the northern route. ^Tien these new immignuits anired 
^^ in the Jordan district they found the land occupied by Hamito-Semitic precumxa 
' By them they were nicknamed as those coming from "beyond the river»" where tiv 
more civilised, the high-toned people studied the arts. Treated as strangers the 
thTS^l^wit'rSJir "Hebrews" led a nomadic life. Altho this country, where the patriarch set up an 
ei««tof pMpi« aa«ito ^^j. ^^^^ gtruck hls family tent, had been portioned out by destiny to him and his 

posterity : they yet had to wander from place to place. Altho mere sojoumerB^ the 
household should here gain as much, at least, as a foothold on earth. 

The sreoflrraphioal situatiou of that country is peculiarly adapted to the position wUA 
this family is to occupy in history. At even distance between the metropolitan cities of tks 
Semitic world, Thebes and Babylon, this central re^on of the ancient world forms the «qui* 
poise between the two opposites of northern and southern Semitism in their polar strsin. b 
is a pecuUar parallel thus formed between the rivers of the old cultural oountriee with tks 
small Jordan in the mean. 

And it is no less a weighty center for the circle of the Aryans. Let us draw in 
our minds a line from Cadiz to Cape Comorin, then strike a semi-circle , one pohitol 
the compass resting upon Palestine the other striking to the north from end to eoi 
of the diameter, and the whole area covered by the Aryan races is exactly boondedi 
with Palestine as the center. Fan-shaped the Aryans, the second of our three drcki 
of humanity, branch out in all directions from— yes, let us say: JerusaleuL 

The Hebrews form the third circle proper, the most concentric of human histofj 

—with the most intensified religion. It had become intensified under pressure; fint 

ct»^ in .^ypt, then between the two mill-stones of Babylon and ^gypt, now under Borne. 

And it was the solitary nation in the basin whose existence had not been completely 

crushed. 

In this "Holy land" the Mourning family becomes a nation, the best organifleä 
Third Circle, body politic; severely exclusive; a puzzle even to kindred nations. Altho fmdtf 
The moot definite and asAOciatiou, they aro a most obdurate and clannish folk, nevertheless; intenself 

ooncentrlc oircle of 

hnmuiitywith the mo«t proud of their pcdigrco, of their organic law, and their institutions. 
The^irnatToD'iT"*" Thls uatlou possesscs, cultivates, and perpetuates above anything else an almtft 
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antiquated, yet ever progressive and singular literature. For, the more we compm 
both, the nation and the book, and these again with the contemporaneous natkw 
and books, the more decisive will be the conclusion, that this nation is entirely inad- 
equate to its literature. It«) books are rather given to, than grown out of, this natioOi 
To be sure, that literature bears the physiognomy of this nationality, but only ta it 
to veil its deep pensiveness, and as if to protect itself from profanation. That lit^n- 
it7ui!^^''!n e^^^'*''' ture came out of this nation, yet it is not its spontaneous product, being related to 
^^'^'^ the nation like a child to its mother, bearing her marks, but Ji>eing begotten loathe 

father. 

The nation is impregnated with its literature in a manner, that altho ernnprisüv 
its essentials and holding forth its history, the nation yet assumes its character oolf 
desultory, while in every sense the book surpasses the national spirit. 

Acoordine: to that literature God laid the foundation of that history in a miraeolooi 
method. God sets aside a patriarch by detaching him from his native soiL The fiatriArehtniM 
and, without seeing his God, obeys Him. Upon the principle of this faithful obedlenee, bMM) 
realised in a very unsatisfactory manner, and under a discipline which tends to wean tfai 
children of the household from thingrs seen, that is from thingrs divertinur the mind— • natioo 
is educated and built up. 

Ui>on God*s conditions it enters a covenant with Him, and is henceforth guided and pro* 
tected by the almlgrhty arm of its unseen and holy **Lord". The nation, neverthelesB, disavo«i 
its faith and is left in the hands of those on whose account it broke the covenant, in order to 
be chastised by them, until it lies low and, lookinsr up, criee for mercy and ownattaguUt. Ik« 
a sacred and unparalleled history ensues, a record of confidential intercourse and 
union between God and His own. 

Notwithstaudiiii; their sins Grace always takes the initiative in Uftinir np and 
a^inir the penitent without abandoning the least detail of the covenant ■tipulations. Thi 
institutions are thereby kept inviolable and intact. They continue to ay mboliae the fMto 
beariuer on both sides of the case, and reassure the frigrhtened law-breakers of the Lord^sfor* 
bearance in still owning them. Thus, tho punished, humiliated, and beinir made the mastiat- 
potent of all nations, God is with them so ostensibly, that the rentiles become apprised of 
the fact. Thus the ''Children of Israel", througrh holy discipline, are pre i e r ved and molM 
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Into a TfltMl which ia to bear to the world the secret of God^s intentions. God speaks with them "gpeeui R«T«i«iian.*' 
'through *^His word", by means of the Sheohinah 1. e., the reflection of His fflory, through His * i**- 

npresentatiTe, *the An^el of His Countenance/* 

§ 91. This nation is a marvel to ail other nations, yet because of certain natural Jjjttai*^? ,tL12SS«to 
propensities, becoming peculiarly modified by their juncture with matters purely JSgon'M^^^Irtof 
-divine, its features are often seen so distorted as to appear most revolting. For, in ^^r*iJ°^d«£i^^'{£, 
Itself it is a vessel with very much mean clay in its make-up. It is in no way better r«ii<ioa« in-titution 
vian kindred nations northeast and southwest, in many things of a much inferior 
cmliber. But nevertheless it remains the nation to which are entrusted the promises; Th« Te«ei me» and 
which is to be the warden of the Supreme Good, and to continue, even under suffer- li^ttüfth?£?!!S!£t. 
lugs, the witness of God's intentions with man and history. 

The reality and attainability of the Supreme Good, and the truth of the divine 
purposes are plainly discernible in the very facts through which they were mani- 
fested historically; in the .methods of discipline, guidance and preservation; in the 
manner in which the highest gift was bestowed. 

These benefits were all of a moral character, pledged and bestowed in accordance 
with conditions agreed ui)on, needless of much explanation. 

It does not matter at all« what is thought of the elements carried alonir by this nation at Birtorie bMia of 
«heir deliTeranoe from the bondage endured upon the flats of the Nile. Its sense of di^rnity SfS^o^u^ittim. 
kad become stuiMifled under task-masters, but it was there that the necessary awakeninfT of 
Its national consciousness took place, since only there the grreat contrast between their reli- 
Slous traditions and those of the gentiles could have become fully apparent. Israelis convic- 
ttons simply rested upon the authority of the fathers; but this authority was sufficient to 
prevent the intermixture of corruptive elements from the substratum. Hobboveb bt thh 
XiAWS suBJSomra bvbn the most bached extebmaliS and symbols to repeated pubihoa- 

SBOHS A DEDTIOATIOM OF THE INSTITUTIOMAIi PAST OF REUOIOIf WAS FOBESTALLED. 

Moses may have been trained under the tuition of Pentaour, the renowned epic writer 
nt Kamsfw* court (as Lenormant thought, altho he would now certainly accept Wilkinson's Vo^« in tynehronoioffy. 
Cjmehronoloffy airreein^ with ours as to the correctness of the biblical date, which sets Moses* '^^''^"' ^f^^J^'^^ 
apprenticeship in .fiffyptian wisdom 170 years farther back) ; or Moses may have been adopted 
1v Hatasu, the sister of Thotmes III, under whom .Sffypt attained the senith of its power. The 
fteet is, that neither the time nor the incidents of this or that reiirn alter these principles of the 
«nlque covenant with the patriarch which ever stand in direct opposition and distinct con- 
tras* to paganism. 

What makes the work of Moses so extraordinary is as little explained by the Xffyptian 
'«Eternals in the Mosaic lesrislation, as the mental capacities of a scholar can be demonstrated 
from the leeture notes of his teacher. The aUe^ed ''predisposition of the Semites for Mono- 
theism** is nothinir else but what ingenuity is in human nature. 

Every man might be a genius —at any rate as regards receptivity. unMu» »ther 

The Israelitic mind was nothing if not receptive» and what had been bequeathed '•«•?«*•"»*» in^ntiT« 
to it was Monotheism as— a gift There was nothing meritorious or inventive about Monotheism 
tL Moses merely received some new views simultaneously with certain rediscoveries. »iven. 

The original receptivity had been exercised by the patriarchal father, of the now 
gnmn family, when the personal God, the God of his .fathers had made Himself 
known to him. Abraham's Monotheism can be considered as a new religion in so far ^^''7on'o«£!iLa. 
«oly, as it was that personal communication by which the father of the people had 
keeome affiliated with Crod, by which a friendly relation was established and kept up, 
•lid which, by way of family tradition, had been handed down to posterity through, 
tt the least, five centuries. The rediscovery of Moses occurred when God chose to fSJ',^*JJ?!?T2 '** *"• 
«nter the historic situation in person for the purpose of liberating the children adopt- 
ed on account of their father, and in fulfillment of the promise given to him. In due 
lonii and without any inconsistency at all God intervened for the sake of humanity 
whose cause was included in the covenant. Not at variance with any of the princi- 
ples of natural propsBdeutics God disclosed His further purposes to Moses, because 
th's man like the nation itself had undergone special preparations necessary for 
Wng entrusted with such high commissions. For the time being it was for the pur- 
pose of making the first step towards special revelation; and therein consisted the I^^iiS^ÜSüSr 
iingie secret of the Mosaic rediscovery and the whole of the Mosaic innovation: that "a"«>'*^ 
the federal relation should henceforth become the national institution. 

So^ of oar modem ''▲uthosities" (oopyiny Celsus) as impute a Monotheistic ''instinct** 
to Israel, or others who describe the process how that instinct developed in Moses so far as to 
tepoee open the world a reliirion manufactured from iR^ryptian esoterics— in short, who are 
•ontririniT to empty revelation of its objective authobity, and to explain away the miraculous . 
pmrt of it;— «neh labor ander a lack of information. 
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Sobriety of this nation; 
no «xtolllac of heroe«; 



no patrlotie nntnith» 
folnem in 
kiBtoriography. 
Niaavaa. 



Aeauiaeenee Inmeararit 
of humiliation. 



Pre-Chrittlan literature 
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Cenaorsof outgrowths of 
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Rr\-eAled eosmogeny aa 
■gaintt mythical 
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Vo talent for plastic arts 



Qualified only to recelT« 
and t<> keep — 

the Secret. 



Without an epic and 
conM:l(>un of its pixir 
desert«, Israel exi>ects 
Its heru to come. 



They wish to prove that this nation had arrlTed at wonhipinff the One, invisible God b 
the most natural and simple way possible, not beinff aware that sooh srataltoos proof li 
doomed to remain not only futile, but to recoil even on evolutionism. They overicwk the fsel 
that the very Semitic ffroup, of which Israel was but a small part, had deirenerated into eois- 
plete reliffio-cultural corruption long before this tribe arose —recovered, we nilc:ht gay froa 
its infection with heathenism— by virtue of the discovery. They did not pause to inquire hor 
it was poisible, that such a stupefied nation could, amidst universal waywardness and decsy. 
not only stand firm euousrh to hold its own by strict separation, but also, what is still man 
singular and sierniflcant. how in spite of terrible internal and international disastov itcooM 
ffain that inner sublimity which alone enabled it to formulate its grrand oosnitions. Wlsd 
natural cause could be adduced for Itraers ability to rise repeatedly above ruination and t» 
look triumphantly into the future? What other nation looked forward with sach an aanni 
hope to the future? All the contemporaries could but look back upon a iriorlous part thit 
offered nothinir but discouragement. 

Israel's hope, a function of the spirit of a quality unknown to all the rest of mi' 
kind, was perfectly clear and sure and calm. Like a sober person among a stagg»- 
ing crowd of drunkards this nation stands by its religion, altho they learned to f oDj 
appreciate it only aft^r many signs of divine displeasure. Such steadfastness would 
be desecrated by the mere comparison with the orgies of all the surroanding idolaten. 

Furthermore, the historiography of all surrounding, yea, of all ancient natioii8,iB 
more or less boastful. In every other instance the national chronicles exaggenti 
the deeds and admire the sins of their heroes, in order to magnify their own gnmdnr 
—or selfconceit. 'The Old Testament alone— Niebuhr remarked— 1b an exeeylößä 
to patriotic untruthfulness. Never is the sin of any of its heroes covered up; 
never hidden under silence is a humiliating chastisement of that nation whose W 
tory 1;he book of the nations' puts upon record. 8uch honesty must be acknowledge 
as the highest virtue of the historiographer, even by one who does not believe ii 
divine inspiration." 

Niebuhr was competent to judffe. While investisatinir the souroes of Asayro-BabyloBiM 
history, he is justified in caUinir it '*oId-fashioneSd and insipid mannerism, when some seholm 
betray the weakness of their cause by their hesitancy to adopt and to employ thepre-chriiCiM 
literature of the Jews as reliable sources/' 

The central position of their historiography is occupied by the prophets. Ttef 
practice a relentless self-criticism never biased by any patriotic partiality, tho tbey 
proved to be the staunchest of patriots. 

The series of prophets is a succession of miracles through many centuries. Non 
of them can be understood or interpreted merely from historical coincidents w froa 
the spirit of their times. There is no accommodation to the spirit of the times witt 
them. 'Those men did criticise with an unequalled power and in utter disregard to 
popularity. Lightning splitting an oak is as nothing compared with the short pv- 
allel sentences which dash to pieces forever one system of imaginary coamogoDT 
after another. Wliere are these 8y^«tems now in the face of the word spoken to Isaiah: 
' I form the light and create darkness. I make peace and create evlL I the Lord d» 
all these things".(Steinthal). 

§ 92. Such an aspect of the Jewish nation presents itself, as it stands there, a 
stranger in its solitariness, not understood and stared at by the nations. It standi 
reserved, looking careworn and harassed like a man who is anxiously concerned ta 
keep a great and portentous secret, altho that care consumes his own vltallty* 

Hence this nation does not possess the buoyancy of ancient art, not the bubbling 
productiveness of its hilarious nonchalance. Israel is intensely religious and merely 
receptive. Its whole superiority simply consists in the qualification for receiving and 
—keeping the secret, until it is in order to circulate it. For, the thoughts and prem- 
ises confided to this nation do not concern it alone; notwithstanding their reserred» 
nesfl they have great bearing upon the welfare of the whole world. Without a HMr 
tional literature (in the usual sense of the phrase) of spontaneous growth from seed! 
below, tliat naticm is singled out to receive the "Word" from above, and to presem 
this sacred, written covenant as its most precious inheritance in perfect integ^ty. 

Tho children of Israel alone remained without an epic, without that class of poetry is 
which during: the process of t>ec<>minir congcious of themselves, the nations used to objectiviM 
their innermost mind by coutemplatingr its heroes and its caricatures. It is aU the hIsUHi* 
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■BCMT snoli nattons poM W . On that score Israel oould afford to be without a national epio, bnei in oontmi t» 



aee from its books the nation was well aware of the fact that every thin^ which happened Si^äMSTtSuSESS* 
is preserved in the memory of the Lord. Hence Israel alone had a real history, a true mirror 
r selfreooflrnition without flattery. 

And yet this nation had been reared in the expectation oT nothing less than the 
«lisation of a tmth stranger than fiction, of the divine condescension whereof others 
id dreamt. It had been made desirous and was in good earnest to meet its national 
no from above. Upon the^coming One all hopes were concentrated, whilst the na- 
008 of profane history withont exception Took backward npon a golden age in the 
ist, npon an sera of peace and rest, of paradise and intercourse with the gods, an sera 
! demi-gods, of liberating giants and of helpful elves.— This nation alone looks up- '"^^"^'g!^ ^ 
urd for its liberator, looks ahead for its rest and its reunion with the fathers in procrM«, b^aoM 
mesto come. Also in this respect Israel stands sober among the intoxicated, as it Sstorioii 
well put by Lotze: "The Hebrews were not seized by the giddiness of an eternal l«m. p'o«>«»*^ 
»tation of iiatare, because they knew themselves to be involved in the prospects of a 
rogreesive history.** In another and special sense this nation deserves the attribute 
t sobriety. It considers as ''sin" what others lightly took for pain, passion, ills of 
fe, or common weakness. From the time God called Abraham to sever earthly con- 
BCtions and to leave his native home. He always loosened the chosen nation from 
le soil, whenever its natural proneness toward ramifying into the soil and even the 
ib-floil would thrive in the growth of wild vines or water-shoots» 

For this reason Israel was released from the Mtnrp^n bondage Just in time to save the 
•t spark of selfrespeot, when it beffan to become so stupid as to enure itself to the basest in- 
anities. God took the people aside to teach them reliance upon Him and resistance to 
■wnies. He educated the children of Israel by historical experience, by symbolic acts, but 
IMcially by the sift of His commandments. These "Words^* were to ur^e on each of them, 
t his way of duty as a member of the community, and at the same time as beinir amenable, 
reetly to God. his sole ruler. These are the cardinal principles upon which the national ez- 
teooe of Israel Is founded. But body and soul fail the Israelite, when, in sequence to these 
Biple conditions, he lies prostrate under the mortifyinsr consciousness of having sinned in 
le very face of God— and when, nevertheless, his spirit thirsts after God. after the living Gk>d. 
I this outcry the feelinir of the rupture is express e d and confessed, by which the creature is 
irered from its Creator. 

To other nations the abyss caused by this rupture seems to be irrelevant; a mere 
tetaphor for denoting a metaphysical difficulty, in which man finds himself at sea 
id, perhaps, not altogether vdthout fault— in case he cannot blame metaphysics for ^SSS^on ot 
. But Israel does not deceive itself. Instead of palliating guilt or shifting it upon «in and its 
iier persons or circumstances, Israel daily confesses its iniquities as a personal, a <^^^'^®'^<'^** 
wj serious, and most pressing matter. No nation had come to ^ch deep recogni* «««i^od^of im«i'g 
on of the chasm as the reiif lo-ethlcai source of all trouble. 

Hence, here alone the contrite mind is heard to remorsefully oomplain : ''Against Thee, puroäetn^the 
bse only have I sinned and done this evil inThy siffht!** Not one of the Akkadian psalms Decalogue: 
Aches so low, nor touches that height of conscientiousness. Notwithstaudinir the many at- ^Hf^'j^^ ^t*^' 
npCa in Israel to smooth it off, the sin is uhder all circumstances branded as disloyalty and confiduiM la rwtiiotioii. 
Ithlassness against the faithful, the holy, and known God of the Covenant. But the trust- 
BTthiness of the divine promise of forgiveness with its just conditions is also known, and H^irniL"^!^^^^ ^ 
auks to it ffuilt need not drive any sinner to despair ; for, AiiTHo bin ib nsvkb gonobaulblb, «i^ ^« i^i*T ot othw 

iiAllona. 
7XXA U NSVEB IBBaOOMCTT.AnTi». 

In keeping with the deep and never-to-be lulled consciousness of guilt and its .in aJtUfilS'^l 
!tiial confession, the all-pervading idea of sacrifice is here preserved in its purity, ''^'**' 

Id prominently set forth, and cleared up. To this end the significance of sacrifice '"»»»»««»'•p««»^ 
specified in the ordinances of sin- and peace-offerings with their subdivisions. In ''! tS^«^. ^* ^^** 
m same light under which the fact of creatioo is revealed in this literature, so the . . ^. ^ , ^ 

^ ' B«T«l»tion of MlTitloa 

He thought of ulvatloa also becomes distinct by degrees conditioned simply by the ^^^ '"L'^toSMik 
lesenee of the honest desire for it enaiion. 

Not merely the pre s ence of God amonir the people, but His irracious, sln-forffivinflr pres- ood condtMnids t» 
lee amonff His own and pardon on His own terms is bein^ vouchsafed. With the ^^i^^* ^^ ^^ 
ysterious dweUinff of God amonir His people, with the pledipes of conciliatory reunion, final 
earnation and ultimate full communion, this nation is hiflrhly privileged, indeed, but it is, Ur»»\ pardoned tad 
the same time, put under correspondiniply grreat responsibilities. It is both, pabdonbd and ^itoMpAntUm. 
TSDxrao: beiniT conditioned day by day, and bound over to a permanent probation, altho 
tth reference to the world, this nation is to be the most free and independent. 
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Jewish selfcomplaeeney. 
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dreams. 

3. Ptwitlve task of 
prophecy : 



To be and remain independent from the world was of most essential necessitj to 
Israel, conditioning the possibility to fulfill its vocation and to accomplish its pro- 
phetical functions. For, the nation as a whole was charged with the duty of being a 
standing witness for, and thus to prophesy to the whole world, the conciliation of rral 
existence with ultimate destiny. In order to be of any benefit to the world, the 
desuny. prophet must maintain his freedom from becoming implicated in its ungodly pnr- 

I «9. 64. M. m, m, 147. poges, and must be wary not to commit himself, as if he were in league with it, or eroi 

its servant. Tho a servant of God, his function in the world implies a certain sover- 
eignty. 

In two lines thought develops that sovereign policy of prophecy thronghont the 

history of this race. 

The one is to proceed on the negative, inasmuch as the people in general expert 
a popular niler, a national king. In accord with a large measure of selfadmintion 
the imagination of the people attributes all possible glory with a large portion of il- 
lusive vain-glory added, to its Prince. It is expected of Him, that He coerce all na- 
tions of the earth to submit to their liberating rule. The prophets partook of their 
hope and were conscious of the value of the nation. But what they declared con- 
cerning this value, was made ambiguous by public opinion, and perverted into belief 
fathered by the common desire. The expectation dominates the vulgar understanding, 
that the coming king would force the entire world under the dominion of the choRen 
people. This very particular and selfcomplacent Jewish nation persuaded itself, that, 
caste-wise, it would put its feet upon the necks of the rest of mankind. 

The other is the positive line of prophetic thought. Erroneous expectations are 
corrected. -Prophets predict that the clamor for a messianic kingdom, raised bf 
demagogues under the subterfuge that public opinion with its pretensions demanded 
it so, will be crushed out of the political religionists. In this way the wrong opinions 
and selfish desires came to be exposed in the Bible. The prophets had many oppor- 
tunities to preach the fallacy of the vainglorious ideas and to give warning lest the 
reliance upon worldly power should prove the extinction of their existence as a state. 
In contrast to the picture of the triumphant worldly king they present the figure of a 
suffering and despised one. Opposite the imaginary Lord is placed the forecast of 
Vir», m'lii, m, the Servant of God. He is likened unto a tender branch sprouting from the root of 
' Jesse, sprouting up from dry ground, from the withering stock of that nation. Bf 
numerous analogies the contrast is exhibited between the natural depravity of this 
select nation and the supernatural influences enjoyed by it These influences are 
designated as infusions into the nation. The Servant of God is announced to enter 
history as '*The Seed," the **Eternal Word,*' as the scion engrafted from on high, in 
order to take upon Himself the sins of the nation and of mankind in its entirety. 

§ 93. What, concerning Israel, the world anticipated or despised, cannot be un- 
JuiSJe"*"**"*' **"'**' derstood, much less properly esteemed, unless we first take our usual retrospect of 

the Semitic race as a whole. 

The ancient seats of culture on the Euphrates and the Nile had wrought varions 
and valuable improvements which, by way of Phenician inter-relations, had been 
communicated and distributed, and thus became common pwperty of all the people 
around the Mediterranean. 

The tribe of Asshur contributed to the progress of culture the partition of spare by 
the zodiac, and the division of time into weeks of seven days, and into day« of 
twenty four hours, and many other things irrelevant to our present investigation. 
For we are here only engaged in observing how the life of humanity in general was 
influenced by the Semitic form of consciousness, by the psychical phenomena mani- 
fest in this race. 

When Reuaii chose the line of arerument, that Monotheism was the prodnot of the stcn 
and still desert, ho must have admitted in his mind that for which we coutend, namely thai 
culture of any nation is oimditioncsl by its God-consciousness, except that as to the form of 
Semitic religiousness the arf^ument is futile once more. The desert does not create Monothe- 
ism. Tho truth in the matter is simply this. Whenever the mind, ensrroraed with refleetiaai 
but f ataiiitic munomiiQia ovor its God-consclousnoss, at the s<tme time allows itself to become nature-bound, as in tUs 

instance under the perpetual impress of the waste plains, then the abstractnen of the empty 
and monotonous surroundiniTS may mislead the imagrination to form, much to the detrimeat 
of Monotheism, an obstinate, fanatical, and fatalistic monism. 
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LC.CU. iV\§93. COMPIBISON BETWEEN ABTAN INB SEMITIC FBAME8 OF MIND. 1^- 

The ARTAN amidst the yariety of changing scenes may on the one hand become 
lured to waive resistence, and to give himself up to enticing charms or the over- •• ooinpai«d wuh th« 
helming dreads of the sensuous world. With the eastern Aryan the result is a pro- «^^J^i^irwith 
»and apathy against a life so transient Or these variations, on the other hand, Ir^lo^^S^h^iuk». 
rge man to overcome the annoying changes and charms and threatenings by bring- ' ^' *"' 

Ig the manifold of phenomena under the control of the unity of consciousness. 
his took place in the Aryan Occident. In both instances thought remains dissatis- 
Bd, because unable to arrive under such prejudices at a settlement of matters be- 
ween itself and the diverse things of the environments. Aryan thought can not 
Mise to compose, to arrange and adjust, in short, to reduce the diversity of things to 
le unity of comprehension in accordance with the nature of the mind. 

With that kind of harmonising meditation, inner assimilation, and conciliation 
le SEMITE rarely worries himself . Things may be single entities and may appear TheSamitedoMnoi 

«^ w «i» w «r «r mind thinfi which 

»taehed from unity— strange phenomena, or they may bje forms which represent might worry him 
nity and bring their inter-relations to view— these things and their relations do not 
ttract the interest of the Semite. 

The Semite pure and simple is eminently selfish. He will adjust matters in his SJSSSiid iwnhn*». 
"ay as suits his advantage, or else not at all, and close himself up. 

Thig trend of mind became plain toGriU, wlien the relations of Indo-Germanio and ^iTd^r^vJluldirth* 
smitic i-oots of words were' discussed. The comparison revealed the difference of mind and Uafa*««: 
tode of thinkinir in a strikinsr manner; ^'Indo-Grermanio activity of the mind proves its talent i^, Hymoiofy of which 
r a wealth of inflective forms and derivations of words; while the Semitic mind is destitute of i"> •» compared with 
leh comprehensiveness and taste for etymological forms expressinflr relations of things n^^aptSuTexprcM 
moDff each other; it prefers to recede into the essential substance of the thinff perse, re- reutioo«. Oaux. 
srdless of it« relations/* This is sayinir a grreat deal. 

The ARYAN evinces a liking for mythological conceptions, feeling his way Comparison 
noogh a multitude of ideas and idols. ^'^^iiUcf *° 

The SEMITE adheres to one fixed apperception resulting in his abstract and one. mind. 
ided Monotheism. It is the same with respect to metaphysical matters, where the s. ancomprombing 
gore one is sufficient ; it settles all, persisting only in getting before as many k*J^lSS!ü^n^'2S^' 
Iphers as possible. **" 'i la« 'li*, 1*2. 

The ARYAN frame of mind gives room to a marked considerateness. It pays 
ttention to the cosmic diversity. Its extremely emotional nature either avoids 
etng impressed, or responds to its impulsiveness, faces the question, takes up the 
isk. Hence the Aryan is ever 'equalising, and thereby cultivates judgment and 
mtiment. 

In the mean while the SEMITE looks at the variety of earthly interests with an ^ i^SJ^^^^JSS^*^ 
It of disdain, if not his facial muscles will betray that much of regard for them; in **> »eifinter«.t. 
latters of human concern in general he is sure to act the blase. Inclined to an 
bstract oneness, for the realisation of which he stakes his whole vehemency, regard- s. iotm to monopoUM. 
»B of all the rest, he loves to monopolise. 

The ARYANS are given to philosophical specolation. The SEMITES assert, a. .pecniatiT«. 
remeditate, and cultivate their talent of calcnlatioii. The SEMITIC nations one ^•^'''^*^- 
iter another became subjects of Rome, whose eagles glistened on tlie Euphrates and 
iile, iuTyre and, Carthage, and finally on Mount Moriah. All their states were 
ctirpated on account of their stubborn, unmitigated particolarism. s. putieoiarum. 

Around about Jerusalem alone a few retired people under the rule of the gentile 
laster kept their peace, remaining steadfast in their trust and hope. 

They preserved their balance of mind amidst all the fanatical, factious riots a few minds ondentuid 
ito which pride upon Jewish particularism embroiled their fellow citizens. Not ÜnuI^bm°or 
iiat they partook of the unconcerned blase of the aristocrats, but because they were *^****""*'*y 
iculcated with the most magnanimous kind of Old Testament catholicity. 

Tbey are awaitiif the Advent of Him, for whom their contrition yearns, around F.ithfui^andMti«&t 
rhom their thoughts center in matters of conciliation, consolation, and peace. They R^Mmer . 
rmit for the appearance of their Redeemer, looking for Him with their faces 
mrered, patient under unparalleled afflictions ; tho sitting upon the ruins of their 
wn earthly hopes, wandering in exile, yet sympathising with a lost world full of lost 
Inners. There are Jewish colonies in every town of Syria, throughout the Pelopone- 
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SOS» upon Cyprus and Crete, in Thessaly» all around the Black Sea. In Borne and in 
Spain Jews are at home ; Toledo is a new JerusaleuL These Jews in **the diaspon" 
exert as telling an influence as ever upon the gentiles, upon gentiles who are also 
— waitiaf. Think of the thirty thousand images and names upon altars at Athena. 
Yet they had to have one more for fear one God would feel insulted by being slighted. 

But the most numerous band of the Jews had flocked together in Alexandrii. 
Aiexandi^ There, in the center of scholastic Hellenism, absorbed in deep thoughts, a ridi 
* philosophical rabbi sits. Greek wisdom had been impressed upon hiuL He is an ezcrpt- 
ional man, brooding over the secret of his nati(»n, and how it might be made homo- 
geneous to the general mixture. How could the coming One be amalgamated with 
such a world of thoughts as agitated and fllled the large Roman crucible ? 

The man thus contriving at a compromise is Philo. 
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D. FOURTH DIVISON.— THE DIVIDE OF THE TIMES. 
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1 12. IS. 33. 100. 103. 106. 
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Chapt. 3. Daath. 
Poatnlatoof acoanUeal 
HHUtor. 



SYLUBUS. 

History has now been traced to the pivot whereupon it Mnges. We stand v^m 
the divide of the time: behind us, its propsBdeutics, right before us, its completion. It if 
the time when, from the aspect of earthly development the ingredient is to be addei 
to the heterogeneous composition, standing stagnant in the Roman basin, the solvsit 
ingredient which will set free the few useful elements contained in the mixture, and 
isolate them from the refuse. Whatever is truly human in all the ideas, desires and 
religions contributed by the nations and their cultures, is now to be reduced to one 
grand, all-embracing, all-explaining synthesis. 

This could be accomplished only by a man recognised as impartial, reliable, and 
of universal authority; by a Mediator able to satisfy all reasonable expectations, and 
to restore human thought, heart, and will each in proportion to their normal state. 
The preparatory stage, in which the Mediator was promised and the fulfillment of tte 
promise pledged, has come to its end. There are now held, what is caUed in school 
life, the "commencement exercises." 



Chapt. 8. QenecU of a 
rraawtd human faaily. 



The first ohapter of thig division wili serve notice upon Logics to appe a r um wll 
before the judgment-seat of history. It had charge of the work to combine the oontradielofr 
postulates of consciousness concerning God and the world. The premises now press for tiM 
conclusion which will justify the expectations in unlocking all the problems which liaveae- 
cumulated. And the solution will be given to humanity, historically given. For, the syntht- 
sis does not enter history in the form of a newly invented compound, not as a oonfoundingor 
adjustabletheory, howsoever ingeniously wrought in order to force itself upon every intdlseL 
No. The synthesis appears as a fact, embodied in the person of the Mediator. 

In the next place we meditate upon the cosmical significance of the Mediator. His psr- 
chical suffering and the necessity of His death make it obvious how sin, being of bfootcaL 
origin, had completed its course PHYSICALLY. Both His passion and death explain what has 
become of this our cosmos and what was the cause of this present unsatisfactory eonditioa. 
Being referred to the problem of death once mure, we now learn to appreciate death not only 
as the necessary fate, rather as the destiny of this visible world, but also as the first step ta. 
and the prorequisito for, its renewal in substance. We here learn, that death pertains totiM 
metamorphical restoration and is but the transitory step to glorification. Meanwhile «• 
shall have gathered additional insight into depths and heights of the iNYlsiBUi worhlfooDdiB 
close proximity to earthly history. In all of this we find postulates affirmed and reason satl^ 
fied; we find the realisation of hopes which so far liad been pledged from above by rtaMm 
which now becomo uiu'eilod. 

Finally we Hf>ek after the results of this death of the God-man. We look for ttiadtl 
founding and developing of an ethico-historical, that is, organised realm of humanity. I* 
the Christian coiiHciouBiieHH we find the means given to attain freedom and to advance oa^ 
line of progressive civiliniition. Of the theme and plan underlying all real developoMsl. 
which virtually always had been embodied in the person of the Mediator — wo thus 
cognisant. 



1IB.GH.L§06. traditional PiennSM in THX BOMAN CBI7GIBUE. 10S 

CH. L INTERHIBDUTION POSTUUTED LOGICALLY. -THE HISTORIC SYNTHESIS. 

§ 06. When the learned, Hellenising Jews of Alexandria, Philo prominent Survey of the 
among them, took a Borver of the educational foctors, which itinerated through ^|^^^!^f^e 
the empire from east to west and back again —factors interchanging, if not amal- Boman orueibie, 
gamating the rational, moral and practical elements of the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful —then the following summary resulted: 

At Alexandria, the point of observation, and to the right of it (if looking from the 
upper terrace of the Serapeion towards the harbor), the net gain of Semitic culture 
had accumulated, whilßt to the left there extends the hemisphere of Aryaa culture 
under disclpliae off Greek thouf ht and Romaa law. 

This discipline had not hindered the Oriental element, which had been inocculated Beempitaiauoa d 
to Hellenism long ago^ from being imposed upon the Occidentals. Plato's academy «*^*«»i»*'^- 
was absorbed in Asiatic wisdom Just as much as the Stoa of Zeao affiliated itself to Airxu»iru «• 
Bladoo-priaciplca. Both of these schools were dominant in Alexandria, here the Pia- »^»«^»»y* 
tonics, there the New-Pythagor»ans. 

In the vicinity of Alexandria the situation is this: Yonder in Hellas the customary 
rule of measure, moderation, and harmony in practice as well as theory, tn Jtlgypt ^i^^^"^ «m«« 
the customary stifEness: art not yet emancipated from the control of temple-rituals; p^^^,^,,,^ 
cultus buried, out of sight and out of public life into thelightlees Adyton. Only teMkin/dLS^^*^ 
remember the twenty-two dark rooms secluding the Holy of Holies in Venderah. 

Here now, in Alexandria, in the university -of Greek scholasticism, the platform sum and gub- 
of harmony and monotony broke down with a crash, like the rotten floor of an old SSd iTryan*™**** 
assembly hall covered with mosaics. And from long covered deptlis below broke culture under 
totha phantastic enthusiasm and a turmoil of vociferous intuitions and sentiments, S^^^Sk^thouaTht' 
playing havoc with the forms and opinions of many centuries. Revelous enthu- gj^^^n ^^^ 

dasm assumed the nature of an overheated frenzy. The dregs of the composition in 
the Roman crucible were stirred up. From the muddy solution emerged, crystallised "'ä^Hil^d^älS^ 
as it were, the mystic systems of the New-Platonics and of the Gnostics. That is to Hewputoniet. 
Bay, the demand was formally stated that the chasm between this and the higher ^^ p-thMom«!.- 
world must be bridged by any means: be it through illumination on the part of sub- f^.. .. .. .. ', „ 

Jective cognition, or through revelation on the part of objective divinity. ?li"/J';i?'\l?'/S' 

• i»A, I2S, jWl, l36i IST, 

Then already that mood of mind was in procets of fixing itself, which Kin^aley portrayed ^*^' ^**' *^' j^- jj^' 
with masterly hand in **Hypatia". The issue is before us, the postulate is definitely formu- 
lated by historical incidents, and actual wants. 

We proceed in gathering and connecting the results of our ladoctive inquiry into 
the mythological details. We thereby shall see whether our interpretation of the in- 
cidents is vindicated; whether the truth of our synthetical conclusion is confirmed 
and the propositions may sustain the test of dedocttve proof. 

§ 96. Everywhere, at the bottom of the ethnical medley we found a deep stratum, a ^. ^^ ,^ g,,,^^ 
sediment of turbid and dismal superstitions, the fumes of which always tend to rise to ^a^£r^m**' ^ 
the surface. This condition indicates the deep water-mark of religious conscious- ^fil^ibto^^iridr^ 
nesB. It shows the tremor of man after having torn loose from the enjoyment of the 
original central-vision into things eternal. It shows the fitful Jerkings of the nature- 
bound mind in its abysmal depth sequent to the apostasy and aggravated by the an- 
guish of becoming entirely lost after all. As presumptive facts, never entirely 
forgotten, we stated: the apostasy, the ensuing disrupture, and the dispersion; and 
either of them or all combined we took as the problematic cause of this fear and 
trembling, of the ''anxious suspense." It stands to reason that by force of the fall ,^,4,^^ ^f 
the communion with God changed into fear of, and fiight from, Him, and brought 5*Sitor?*o?SS?™* 
the mind into conflict with itself. The latter circumstance we took for proof of the HjJJST.'iSSlSr'i JZ 
fact that all intercourse was not broken oft. An ineradicable religious sense was re- 
tained in the emotional touch perceived by the feeling of value, through which the 
posBibility of a reunion is enunciated. 

With respect to the intellect the immediateness and oneness of a view into things 
eternal was blurred; only a glimmering as from the scattered rays of a distant star 
in a cold night continued its oscillations; only a faint memory as of childhood and 
home remained as an incipiency of visionary recollection« 
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th« hhtorir poitoiue By forgetting the giver, and by the neglect of thanksgiving, the blessiiigs in the 

Ä,S1ÄS." **"*^ realm of the secondary good were corrupted, and by being deified were turned inio 
Bemnants of eurses and plagues. But even these subversions were made serviceable in the reii»ta- 
ooMoiousnew' tion of man to his share of the Supreme Good; for just because of the Relative Good 
I'lr^Mr«"?«"*^".*»! affording no satisfaction, it sharpened! the desire at least for something better. Notr 
67.58. w. 74.9ft. ji«. ^||;]|9^Q(i|Qg ^his cveutual utilisation of the remnants of original religiousness, «Hh 
S^irSüT****' °^'"* sciousness ebbed so low that it was liable to become paralysed from horror. These 
External fears, especially when they were misplaced and objecti^ised, became evident as the 

traditions, ^^^yj^i causo of man's pitiful C4>nditioiL This condition was intended to become ag- 
isy.^u.*&»!*o»>i.j». gravated by the misapplication, abuse, or neglect of those indestructible fragments 
inwmany: ' of rellglous incipiencies common to, and inherent in all men. The intention isu 

rriTg^S^^^''* that in these confused and obtuse remnants of primitive consciousness each humiii 
?um!!t?*r^{iuitt*for soul should posscss so much at least as an alarming reminder. 

•Mnif^inf bett«r." j^ ^^^^ foHom Condition we found all peoplea-in an abject state of deathly paUor froa 

tu^itlf mn'^der. f riffht. But that remainder of primitive religion which all possess, served as au Incitement to 

selfpreservation and selfculture and kept them above the line of perdition, 
"^l^'r d*"-"** ^°^ ^*° modes of departure towards cultural development ensued: 

velopment: In the first place aff^ressive people« separat inir themselves from advanced clans in qncil 

of new homes, apiK^r to have drifted over territories inhabited by preoocupants of an Is- 

{nritTiieif cnUivIuon ^ ferior Caliber, thus forming a layer of higher culture above the stratum of crude aboricinsi* 

«b« luwer. Their 8Ui>eriority resulted from their better use of the psychical faculties in the way of mentsl 

and moral selfculture. Such nations thus kept themselves above the line of unnatural ds- 
ffeneracy, kept themselves fit to receive restorative ffifts. Their selfculture consisted in tbe 
rational exercise of the natural instincts of selfpreservation and dominion over nature. Tsk- 
ing up and pursuiiiir this occupation with more or less united effort, they prepared them- 
Caatn of arrcatod sclves for proRTesslve enrichment of the mind. After the subjugations of inferior groups. sc> 

p'^>€n^ complished either slowly throuirh miin^tions or by sudden conquests, the victors forasd 

ranks above the timid and arrested life in the ethnic substratum, 

^ . « J .. . In such cases a new world -of culture arose above the pre-mythlcal order of existsaes 

•roniinir u> tht wlth it« distorted traditions and deraiiired notions. In proportion to the d cgi ee of their cultiii 

i*4"?i*'I-t! 44!'&4,"ä?S8. the superiors then became a historical race. By composing myths and epics, obJeetivisiBf 
Ti' wi. H4. m.ki, 'iM. I'js, inner troubles and deifying natural objects in order to bring impressions and abetractiontt» 
^^' IS«', ImI its', iw>'. rational coherency, the systems of religious symbolism are constructed as witnesssd is 

temples and toml>s, however primitive art may appear in their ruins. There are alwsfs 
rjftura idMiti&rii with cliquf^s of mentally or physically improved persons who urge on pro g res s ive developmest. 
religion and 'j^^^ ** The next stage toward the historic goal discloses the fact that, upon the basis of faiaily or 
m««iu oppraw ^^^ ^^^ ]>atriarchal ways of associating, the better situated classes in command of means mtd 



Intellectualism leisure, form esoteric coteries, priestly castes, courts and states. In pursuance of audi differ 
"">erHti\?on "^^^ entiotion of social relations, rights and duties are fixed to hold society together. Gonspiri« 
i 11, 15. 22. 24. 27, rings in scheret ordern, screened behind mysterious usages, create and overthrow govemmsBli» 
40, 58, tt, 72, ?«i. !A, wherel>y efforts to stop the wheels of progress only assist in its furtherance. 

The higher culture resulting now dominates and changes the face of the country. Iks 

^ educated classes represent the nation, the low masses included. But tho the hiirher clssiia 

exceptional cases attempts to abolish the crude forms of life in the lower strata and to elefsts 

ttfff5l?Mjilglous theunculturedintheinterestof the whole, it never succeeds. On the contrary, the subjected 

syml><>lM us i>eople look at culture as the cause of tholr oppression and misery of which they seareekr 

emblems of would have become aware, hud it not been for the contrast. The less they are cared for by tks 

8 n^ V'^^Ia 48 ^ "ariKtocrats,*' or the mr)re attempts are made to force them into better habits, the firmer wiO 

.%8. 66, '68772. 7S,*8(K they stick to their prejudices und low religious tenets. The more the neglected smart asder 

95, 97, 98, 170, 197. contempt or opprc^ssion of tho privileged, the more fanatical will they ding to their a>'mboliaB 

and ancestral usairc>«. The ruling classes will try to break such symptoms of sullen mitk- 
druwul. now l(M>ked upon us conspiracy, and to train the ignorant to obedience and servitude. 
They do not succee<l. The mufw, always too ponderous to be lifted up, will conaoUdate is 
class-hatred. It will ariite in fury. 

When thus the culture of a nation begins to shake, the higher classes, because of tbeb 

ti? rolttiwe^Tito dominion )>eini; threutoned. will find it good |K>licy rather to compromise on the base of pope* 

lower Inr idetiH, to which they have a nuturul protieni*s8 uny way, because their ancestors once brid 

religiousnesM. them in common with the forefathers of those now retarded. We have noticed thiiin* 

§ 4>i. 67. '^'^'^l^' 1«^' cliniition on tlie part of the upiier graclos of the ancient nobility. A flagrant ilhistratios of 

this fuct is furnlHlifHl by the British aristocracy of the present time. England counts thirty- 
one Cutholie Poors, sixteen Ixirds. also Peers of the reulm, fifty-five baronets, nlDeteea 
members of tho privy-council, ull Cntliolio. Ireland is represented with sixty-nine membfft 
in the House of Commons. This predilection of ''old nobility" manifests itself with increailsff 
force in the mousuro as their physical, morul. and intellectual ability to resist declines, lliaf 
tho old ideas of tho lower strata gain the upper hand after all. 

This process of u higher culture, sinking to the level of the subjected nationality, is- 
stead of elevating tho retarded, or lil>orating tho confined life of the substratum, we met witb 
in India and £gypt, less distinct in Meso|>otumia, and more or less distinct among ths 
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■oothem Aryans of the Oooident. In these nations the higher, immiirrated tribes always found Hiflrher ranks 
some elements even in the lower stratum which they could utilise in their construction of a i^^ore P'^g® ^ 
bisher culture. Sometimes it was lanflruaffe, in other instances the original tradition of the low^ are 
unity of the race. The higher race brought alongr with them recollections of the unity of disabled from be- 
God, an intuitive and . relatively pure understanding of a created nature, or an intuitive in- ^^^o'jt*^*??^^ 8?* 
■iffht into divine rule and human destiny. Such traditional heirlooms, dispersed throughout ^ 35'^ ^^ yjQ^ \(^[ 
the entire human family, were not altogether unknown to the lower races. They always 
formed the principles upon which some amalgamation was possible. These innate hiirher 
truths, however faint, lay dormant even in the lower strata, at least in the form of dreams NaUoiu in which th« 
about childhood and home. They lay dormant until awakened by pressure. External heirlooms f^i^^^^^^ 
were the ritual forms and symbolic representations of relierious import, especially sacrificial 
performances, always adulterated but never missing. All these aboriginal ideas, faint recol- 
Ieotlons,and misunderstood keepsakes, were irenerally used in the construction of an en- 
hanced symbolism and mjrtholoffical system, regardless of their fittinir into each other. Such 
hlendinff and eclecticism must of necessity have been detrimental to selfconsciousness, when 
the external exhibition of both, the internal and external or traditional remnants of religious 
truths became distorted Into heinous caricatures of cultus. 

Now, just as much as the lower sphere possessed some traces of truth similar to those of Hicher nnka »ink. to 
the hiirher, so did the hiirher partake of the natural proclivity to degenerate. Hence the higher **^^ *'* 
daasea were even more apt to relapse into superstitious practices and crudities of the lower, The poor noi aiwaji 
than the people of the lower strata were disabled from adopting the ennobling influences from ^ ^° ehuaeter. 1 a». 
above. 

Another kind of cultural development, however, has also been observed. 
6ome nations were destined to build up cultures without goiniT to war or sufPerlnff inva- 
rion, without beinir inundated or suppressed by a race of superiors. Tei the same differen- 
tiation ensued, resulting in higher and lower ranks of the same ace and generation. Family 
eoterles are contracted. The common inheritance of elevatiniT elements, the traditions of 
highest value, embodied for sacred preservation into symbols and legends, are misunderstood 
by some, and adulterated by others. The truths symbolised, if not idolised, are enlarged 
npon by prominent people who rroup themselves into classes, priesthoods, estates, whilst the 
truths, traditions and paraphrases are elaborated into a literature. 
^ In such examples of social growth we have to deal with a well defined culture. The uni- 

*. Teraal depravity of human nature, however, always tends downward, and it does not take 
many generations, until the sinking classes develop the lowest grrades of superstition and sen- 
^ soalism. Now, since it is not the class of the poor people alone who thus become low-natured, 
^ a nation accelerates its treacherous downward course in the measure as the outward shell of 
^ «olture is embellished, and the cultured nation poses in the refinement of its manners. 
^ The nation then, in its entirety stands like a mountain with its broad base enveloped by 

[' heavy foys, whilst its brow refiects the sun and sends refreshinir breeses down throuirh the 
■ falleys at its foot. In national ms^holoffies, like the German, we shall behold the aspirations of 
f mind as it draws upon powers above. In them the metaphysical world is taken hold of as a 
k means of preservation, security and solace. In them the cleft between the hiflrher and lower 
worlds is perceived, and the ffaplnir wound of human nature is felt and its healing attempted. 
Tbe dark abyss between the world of spirits and the visible world is felt to be unnatural. 

In whatever direction this departure of natural culture develops, It is always im- 
ptnged upon by that anxious solicitude which is not fretfulness, which turns into 
BopeiBtition, aad of which ifnoraiice Is not the primitive caose. 

We met that anxious suspense with the intelligent and hilarious Greeks as well 
as with the rational, practical, and heroic Romans. It is the same dreadful chasm, p«f«ninn»itoiDptet» 
nMcb Mongolian as well as Aryan paganism wanted to bridge by the same means of b^w^^t^tw^id«. 
magic arts, sorcery, conjury, necromancy, selftorture, bribes, and even through ex- 
piation with human sacriflces. Whatever mode of construction was applied, the 
bridge was contrived in order to have powers of the other world present, to ihake „^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
use of the deity or of demons for either succor or success. Powers from above or below ST^^ lälÜIÜSS* 
are to be attracted by all means: in orgiastic frenzy with selfmutilation, in ecstasies «»"p««»«« ^y *u »eM«. 
and trances; through illumination under mysterious ceremonies; or the help is ex- 
pected from— revelation. 

Remember that suggestive ray of light which, piercing the Egyptian darkness, 
fell upon the lips of the idol. 

§ 97. By way of connecting the general retrospect which amounts to a universal Hom«n initiuiT« 
census taken of the results of pre-Christian culture, with the prospects of the coming revelation is 
nra a few additional remarks are necessary, concerning the incessant strain ever con- ®*p®c*«*' 8^ 
apicuous among the Indo-Aryans. From this polar tension between the Orient and 
the Occident specific issues have resulted. In a measure all forms of thought are re- 
dacible to these two hemispheres. The play between religious sentiment and phan- 
tasy, 80 agile at composing myths, is explicable alone from the contrariety under 
diflcuflsion. 
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The Turano-Honffolian substratum need not be reviewed in the present dlaeasiiott« dues 
it is possible for mankind in general to sink into the same baseneM of oonseiouaaess wlueh 
has been described to the point of tedium. 

Intending to examine Buddhism as to its influence upon European thought, we 
abstract from its Turano-Mongolian substratum over which it was spread, laequer- 
like, from Ceylon to Java. Of incomparable greater significance was Buddhism ta 
that part of the Indo-Aryan world, which was waiting for the solvent of the coin- 
pound mixture in the Roman crucible and of which Buddhism also was an ingredi- 
ent. When trying to analyse the compound, we observed that ominous ecHnmotios 
in the spiritual sphere, which in so remarkable a manner agitated both branches of 
the Aryan family and even the Semitic circle from the Ganges to the Rubicon. 

Buddhism is in essence a philosophical attempt at formulating a world-theoiy 
devoid of God-consciousness. 

This granted, we may, considering its preceding phases of speculation, call it the 
methodology of scepticism which finally revels in sophistry, poses in indiffBrenee^ or 
busies itself with eclecticism. 

Buddhism as aflUiated with Brahmanism reasons thus: 

Existence which men find themselves thrust upon, or surrounded with, invo!?» 
all in a continual flux of rise and decay. Existence is a state, a conditic»n, it is not 
constituted of real entities, it is nothing but pain and passiveness. The cause of )lüs 
misery is that we can not know the real essence of things. This ignorance insisto 
upon agnosticism, which is but feigned nescience with regard to the bond of uni^ 
between ones own self, the ego, and the source of all selfhood. 

Agnosticism is the knowledge merely of being so, L c the knowledge of not 
knowing. But since not to know is the source of all suffering it follows that exis- 
tence is misery pure and simple, that existence consists in nothing but enduranco. 
Now, having this knowledge of mere being, that is, sufFering without knowing, henee 
possessing nothing but aguosticism— -what, then, constitutes knowledge? The agm»- 
tic science of being miserable is, at the same time, knowledge of the fact that upoo 
earth there is, in reality, notliing. All that is real is nothing but perpetual unduli- 
tion between being and being nothing, and back again. Hence becoming alone is 
really something. This '^becoming" alone furnishes the world its contents: henee 
''becoming^ alone is what the contents consist of, it is the essence of existenen 
namely of suffering, that is, of enduring. Life is to be taken as passiveness, that* s alL 
The acknowledgment of sin and guilt is evaded, and this is all that Buddhism cum 
for, all it signifies as— a religion. 

According to this sophistry absolute restlessness, the fiuctuating change of all 
things, alone creates suffering (was **Leiden schafft" said Oldenberg) and renders ex- 
istence an unceasing suffering under passiveness. The trouble is that people who tie 
fond of such knowledge would not be able to say: I suffer, or you suffer, because I sod 
you would be mere apparitions, each an absolute self delusion in the concrete. 

As a thing of certainty there would remain nothing but a state of sufferance, be- 
cause this would be all that existence consists of; in reality it would have nothing on 
which to subsist 

Under any such distortive and abortive ratiocination such premises can yield no 
other knowledge, but that suffering happens to be the result of the process of beeom* 
ing and vanishing. Evidently the science of agnosticism prefers to sublimate exis- 
tence and to invent a theory of annihilation in order to dodge a confession of sin: 
rather than to acknowledge the real cause of misery. Still, for the time being Budd- 
hism imdefiled may be excused on account of real ignorance. 

But how could this Asiatic world-theory encroach upon West-Aryan ttioiiglit? 
For, with this formulation of nescience, with this systematised scepticism of tlie 
senile Orient— which dissolves everything into blue ether, as repeated by Hume, pre- 
cisely corresponds the contemporaneous scepticism of the juvenile West as promul- 
gated by Heracleitos and his followers. Listen to his famous reasoning, and see if it 
is not palmed off as the latest news by some writers of the Asiatic type: 
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'^ot the being (the ens) is anything, neither is not-to-be. The vital transition of ^f^tiäun. 
being into not-being, and of not-being into being, this becoming alone is really some- ,o^„uted n«etMiM; 
thing. Everything else has no subsistence, all is of no value, all vanishes, all is in {l^^^*"*^'* 
Tain« because all is in a state of flux. We are bound up into an empty circuit of be- 
coming, coining and going." 

If Juvenal and iSllan speak of Heraoleitos* continual weepin«: over the wiokedneas of the Heraoleitos* 
people, then they must not have understood him. His views of life, in keeping with his mode ^l^^^iglSZ^'^ 
of thinkinir« make it evident, that his tears were shed over the delinquencies and the badn^ nf?***? ^'?' u'^ 
of the world as a whole, because nothinip in it remains, all chancres and vanishes. Peniten- MUandentood by ' 
tial tears in confession of sinfulness they were certainly not. JmmAL. jiuav. 



This condition of selfinflicted ignorance as to the cause of world-soreness affords 
the beet insight ipto the origin and transmission of that mode of thinking v^hich 
gives itself up to indifference, real or feigned, to that all-the-eameness which has 
abandoned every hold, every hope. Such a philosophy of despair, if consistent, would n>»«<»p»>j of d«p«ir. 
signalise the death of all science, of course. 

But agnosticism repudiates itself, because it is as impossible to give up the ^o*\mpo«S*"^ 
search after the bridge between the ens and the entity, the existing and the subsisting, biuties at once : 
as it is to cease thinking. Hence it is plain that nihilism does not expect of us to to form a 
follow suit in self contradiction and selfannihilation, else it would not demand two ^th?nmis*and 
impossibilities at once: to form a conception of nothing and then to stop thinking. ^ ^^^ thinking 

This aberration of the mind originated in yonder period when excitement went 
high and Babylon went down. For at that time culture had risen to one of these ^^wSum 
heights, where people are seized with dizziness, where Pantheism begins to level re- £';^4^4^''^*^*'*^ 
ligions thought, that is, where the ruling classes try to palliate idolatry by applying Pantheiun, a. e. 
qieculative thought, by personifying pantheistic ideas in the same manner, as natu- t^^'s^^ia^ 
ral phenomena are personified and fears objectivised. It is now perceptible how all ^^^^ ^^lon ) 
of the Aryans came to participate in every modification and mutilation of conscious- Transferred to 
ness. The routes by which Buddhistic ideas were disseminated are marked by the g^S ^95 ^" 147 
gradual retreat of the spirit of reverence and devotion, until at the central point of 'i48, 148, i8s! 

time the Stoa extolled the wisdom of resignation, of suicide, of '^all-one-ness.*' sto« «ndtuidd«. 

Intellectually, by the logic of facts, the heights of culture are thus all levelled 
now. In the East and in the West the ways are prepared for 'the Advent". Still 
before we can begin to fully understand its great sigxdficance, a few more prelimi-' 
naries need yet to be considered. 

We imderstood Buddhism tobe eesentiaUy a philosophical attempt It must be Buddhism not 
added that it attempted something more practical, and succeeded. Asoka wanted to £I^m^ theory 
make use of it for governmental purposes. Hence it did no longer remain a mere 
theoretical scheme to be indoctrinated, but became a society incorporate. It ever § m? stTss 'us, 185, 
propagated as a sort of an order; it now became an organism, until at about A. D. ^^' 

1400, it assumed the form of a theocracy in Tibet Without such an embodiment ^^'•;^,tlSJ5"' 
Baddhism would not have been able to start a series of "reformers", to the ranks of ^'"°^ 
which the selfconstituted selfsalvationists from Benares to Eroton and Lhassa have 
been raised. Doctrines can not be perpetuated as mere theories; they must become embodied 
la teacbert; then they become parts of the *«Losic of facts.'* 

Moreover, Buddhism was aggressive, and its success demonstrates the emptiness Buddhism and 
of the receptacle, ready for refilling. Thus it became an organising factor in the ^mi!.Hl^nr^ »i^ 
history of the mind, and equally so its counterpart, the almost monastic PythagorsB- ä'^ew^i^ict^'"^ 
anism in Great-Greece and Sicily. Both of these infiuential organised societies east 
and west were in passiveness bound upon the great wheel of transmigration. They 
were well aware that the necessary conclusion from their premises must be metem- 
psychosis, incarnation, palingenesis. It was that which set the brains all in a whirl. 
As memorials of ancient ancestor-worship these orders exerted such a reviving in- 
floence as to assist largely in bringing that old cult to its zenith in the apotheosis of 
the emperor-god. In that capacity both Buddhism andPythagorseanism^itA pendant. Buddhism the 
represent the prophecy of nature which carries in itself so many premonitions of the natukal. 
all-surpassing event in the garden of Joseph, the Arimathian. And as theoeratieal {:':hurch. 
organisations they appear in line with, at least as foreshadowing the prevenient i^ViS. u7, m 1«, 
prototype of that community, which in the Middle-ages was to grow up among the 1^1 i^t i^t i^ 
European Aryans. 
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J.U, 58, 66, 72, 89, 
, 96, 170, 185, 195. 



resisted by the 
Greeks, 

revived in the 
Stoa. 



Only a false 
conception of 
either Buddhism 
or Christianity 
oonld once hold 
Platonism and 
the Stoa to be 
transitory stages 
toward 
Christianity. 



The el«>ment of truth 
In mytholof icAl 
intuition. 



Idea of incarna- 
tion is not so 
much a loicical 
postulate ns it is 
an emotional 
anticipation. 



§ 98. Nothing preyents us from passing now to the conclnslTe disqnlsitioiL The 
inciting principle, which unbeknown and inadvertently worked out the mythietl and 
pantheistical development, was virtually the involuntary and unconscious longing of 
the heart for communication with a present deity. The mind craves after theaasor- 
ance of friendship with, and the favor of, the divine being. The emotional put 
yearns after that satisfaction which can be enjoyed only in the intimate relation to 
God. Of this the mind became conscious by degrees. But how was thought to 
combine this personal presence with its necessary ubiquitousness in the world? 
Moreover, how could that form of thouglit, which judges the whole visible world and 
all that comes into man through sense-perception as that which is to be escaped 
from— how could that form of thought, which allows itself to be deceived by some- 
thing which is nothing, comprehend and much less invent a real presence of God 
among men? Certainly, thought, totally perplexed and despairing of all reality, can 
not be expected to have invented an idea of a god worthy of being present in the 
historical world. 

It is not necessary to enlarge any further upon the contradictions in the reason- 
ing of Buddhism and its affiliations. Both Buddhism and Pythagoraanism (with 
Stoicism, its pendant) saw the difficulty. Of the chasm they had knowledge. Call it 
passion, misery, call it becoming, name it nothing— the names were f^iven to hide the 
difficulty and to deny the chasm, since thought had ventured to look into it and 
would not admit that it could not bridge it. Wliy not take the chasm for what it 
really is, namely the crushing feeling of reproach and guilt, sequent to sin,— since 
denial is of no avail, and since the chasm of necessity remains to be bridged? 

This necessity became an acknowledged postulate as soon as oppression awakened 
the oriental spirit from its speculative dreams about mind and soul, during which 
human consciousness floated away into the vapors of a most abstract and abstmee 
generalness. It became evident, how generalness is ever absorbing the dignity and 
liberty, the right of, and the sympathy due to, personal life; especially in a period of 
distress and despair like the one just closed, in which the totality of the human race 
was out of joint. Greece emancipated herself from that generalness which devonis 
all aspiration, all thought, all personality, as Saturn devours his own children. For 
this, in the Greek vernacular, is the empiric fruit of the Buddha-Stoa. 

In the face of this fact that culture which made even selfdestruction a reliirious dirtj 
rather than confess the sin and acknowled^re the necessity of a Saviour; in the face of that 
culture, issuiuir from the old wisdom and talking: about transmiflrratiou and p ic a mia tioa of 
forces, yet ref usiuip faith in personal immortality, the Stoa and Platoniam ouffht never to 
have been taken as linlis in the ^^evolution" of Christianity. 

Or else that sort of Christianity needs to be branded as counterfeit which obviooily hM 
more in common with Tibet than with Galilee. Such Christian ''religrion" can not be estimated 
as more than barren iutellectualism, or as more than a new and impoverished edltioB of 
Buddhism, which prefers a denial of the chasm to an aoknowledirment of the neeeasitj of tbs 
bridge. 

After Greek naturalism had analysed the absurdity of Hindoo wisdom; after the 
demand was formally stated that *Tan" must be conceivable as something palpable 
or else withdraw his claim on consideration; when the deity again was conceived u 
being objectively differentiated, and definite attributes were assigned to it; then 
thought came nearer home to truth and hastened to draw the bridge of — incamatimL 
The conception of this idea by natural reason is its acknowledgment, that the chaeoi 
is to be bridged, and that this can be expected only— from above. 

The idea of an incarnation, as repristinated even upon Buddhism under preason 
of Brahmanism, was not so much a logical as an emotional postulate. The idea of 
incarnation arose from the wish fathering the thought, and the desire arose from the 
faculties of valuation and volition combined. As a postulate, tho only a demand of 
the emotion, the idea of incarnation simply anticipated the logic of facts, which to 
the logic of history. 

In order to discern this genesis of the historical postulate, no more is required 
than to consider the true religious elements reflecting from the glowing mountain tops 
of retired minds, who stood alone with their serious thoughts, before the night of 
sceptical sophistry broke in. We understand the trend of mythological incamations 
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as the last attempt to hold to the deity as a present being. None bnt a definite God from^Mntß of tu« 
in history can be trusted as a rest and refuge in the wild rush, whieh on all sides, ^•«rt«r««Dpirie.i. 
not alone in Benares and Rome, tears up existence with almost irresistible rage. 

Meditate upon the empiric feelines of the human heart. 

On the one hand, man is drawn to abandon himself to his errief in teolusion, when earthly uther MifdeiiT«ry 
«zpectations fail and turn to bitter disappointment. Snatched from his customary associates, 1^"^" *^^* 
or thrown out of position, the isolated person stands without hold and without hope in the 
wide solitude between the One up yonder and the unavailin«: plenitude below, distressed with- ^"^""^^ *^ this world") 
out any solace. In a dased selfconsciousness, in broodinir &nd dulling: despondency, torturing 
.himeelf whilst nursin«: his ffrief and his worldly sorrow, the unfortunate one covets to throw 
himself into the ''all-One", who seems to open His arms above his head, in order to relieve 
him from all his trouble, and to receive and reward him for letting: the world alone, by way 
of— «elfannihilation. The subtile forms of that mood of a sick consciousness are quietism, 
.ftseeCicism, pessimism. 

On the other hand man seeks to spare himself such melancholy. Something: incites and or atMuidonment to th« 
prompts liim to divert his mind in paroxysms of dissipation and sensuality. He strives to ^^oT^!^** 
overcome tribulations by forffettinip them on the bosom of mother nature. He hankers (SennuUsm) 

ttfter, and throws himself away into, the pleasures of the world which bloom at his feet. The 
«hangre from hedonism to pessimism in the Cyrensean school once for all illustrates this 
doable form of apathy as a selfsalvation from the woes of earth and of sin. 

Is it pnt too strong if the statement is made, that there is not a single sane per- 
son who has not had the experience of this polar strain within his own conscious- Human lon^incs, 
aesB? The suffering soul, harassed hither and thither, needs the mean and seeks SSiSlLtl'än^ey 
a rest Hence the willingness to listen to the solicitations of intuitive emotion; the force of the 
hence the attempts to construct them into incarnations in order to gain the presence of^^Hx'^" 
of the divine being in human form and natural reality. Hence the expectation of §"^44,^47,^^, 100. 
God descending to become man. This impulsive longing after a perceptible presence 
of the infinite in the finite, so conspicuous in the oriental systems of religion, is re- 
flected in the history of philosophy from the Vedas down to the gnostics with their 
emanations, and the agnostics with their "evolution." Everywhere the idea under. 
lies^ that if the immanency of the transcendental form of life were realised, all the 
problems of life would find their solution upon the grounds of the higher world. For 
■erer cca nui forget this higher world. 

The desire was father of the thought, but the desire is perfectly reasonable—for incidents eKprMtint 
man ever waits a something better to which he feels himself entitled. The thought was, facts foro-^"^ 
of course, not thus concisely formulated; it is veiled inasmuch as the people uttering shadowing: the 
their longings were not clear about what was needed. It was the thought, neverthe- "§53," 7, 78, 81, 91, 
kss, which inadvertently divined what was going to happen, and which thought, tho ^' ^^' ^^' J^; if?; 
unconscious of the logic of matters and facts, found that logic and those facts fore- 
shadowed initself, thus meeting its materialisation half way, so to speak. What 
r- other conclusion could be drawn from the '"seons", from thelniddle-beings", the '*wis- 
^ dorn •, from "THE LOGOS" ? 

" All the endeavors successively alternating in Asia Anterior, have only one end in 

Ü^ Tiew: to conceive the deity as entering into historical existence in order to become 
'pt confirmed in their belief of the presence of God from above. The theme from all The »bap« which th«» 
L the various imploring invocations is the historical postulate: A Grod can, and is apt S^mySä^ ^ 
to become man. 

§ 99. At the point of time under discussion the Asiatic anticipations of the God- 
man were reiterated by the gnostics, and the occidental countersign, as given in 
^ Qfcck mythology, was heard in the Orient. 

It is clear at first glance that the Gr»co-Roman mode of anticipating the incama- 
[: tion varies from that of the Hindoos. 

S This comparatively youthful culture had the advantage of being untrammeled by 

i that ultra-conservatism which poses in its antiquity. Whilst the sedate Hindoo had 
E been held in nature's soft but cruel embrace, the hilarious Hellene easily freed him- 
t self from its hypnotising chann. Instead of dozing under an incubus, he leaped 
forth to action. In Greece every circumstance would have allured the mind to sink 
into the embrace of nature, to encourage and elevate it so as to express thoughts 
i beantif oUy. Serene Hellas was dear to her sons, for she responded to their ideas in 
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Some meet. 

8 4, 8, 10, U. 



her mnrmnring springs, meandering streams, and idyllic moontain dales. Yet it ms 
no dream-land. The crude power of India had spent itself in the engagement with 
monstrous phantasms. In Greek memory still linsrers the mirage of Titanic Tiolenf«, 
but it is soon effaced, and is thrown down and out Measured and composed the 
figure of man stands forth. With this the standard of value is given; manistbe 
measure of all things, they shall not master him; ugly dreams and uncouth god-im- 
ages are condemned; the gods are represented as ideal men. 

Since nature is humanised, man alone is fit to personify deities; one more eit^ 
and man is deified. It is no longer held, as it was in Asia, that the gods are natir 
alised and nature is doomed to evaporate. And the diverging course of Greek mythol- 
ogy proceeds, we might say, under the eyes of the people. They are wide awake, al- 
most conscious of the procedure, and intensely interested in what they are doing eon- 
ceming the matter. 

The taste for adjusting and harmonising seemed greatly to assist in the attempt 
to close up the cleft yawning between the gods and the world. The Greek is eon- 
scions of his position as a me<liator between them, hence, with a light heart, he coven 
the cleft by simply treating it with silent contempt He himself puts the cleft awij, 
He is not sure of the accomplishment But he is satisfied of this truth, at any rate 
that it is not necessary for man to annihilate himselL Rather annihilate the clelL 
Hellenic consciousness has such high opinion of its thought and taste, as to feel it- 
self above the cleft,~until it sees the futility of its experiment Somewhat mxftS' 
flcially framed, the Greek mind thinks to have found the divine man, and to haT» 
overcome the portentous difficulty. To have found man a divine being and his gaeit 
a hero of highest honors, canonised at the Olympian court: these are ideas bo beauti- 
ful as to make Schiller and Goethe desirous of their revival and of their realiaatioa 
becx>ming manifest 

Yet the cleft was merely deferred, covered with comforts taken from beneatL 
The material for the covering was mixed with the pre-mythical ingrain of anceskir- 
worship from the deep substratum. This made the self delusion the more Bevett, 
Man as he is, exercising his natural endowments so as to keep them in workinf 
order, cultivating their proper cooperation with otlier minds, so as to keep himself 
susceptible of higher gifts, and to prepare himself for their reception,— increases hit 
capability of approaching the divine presence. For, he carries the idea of God with- 
in himself and thinks of Him, altho he cannot produce out of himself the Good, rnndi 
less during the process of selfabandonment The Greek is indefatigable at his taflL 
He thinks and toils to represent the presence of the divine in the realities of present 
life. He works all he can, -but the one little fault of levity spoils it all. 

The Rpmans worked out their lesson not less assiduously and, in respect to ean- 
estness, excelled the Greeks. Whatever divination the Romans observed to impres 
itself upon their minds, was not allowed to be marred by arbitrariness. Fosseädnf 
more will-power, they kept the mind under discipline. The state personified, and- 
after the innovation of the ap4)thooses -even deified, afforded objective restraint 
against subjectivism. The idea of civic unity as symbolised in the "fasces", the 
emblem of authority, prevented subjectivism from dLsmembering the state. The 
Roman version of man's tlestiny to become like unto God is involuntarily rendered ia 
the omperor-g(Kl. Just as the period of republicanism closed with Octavian, and joA 
«s the world looked up to the summit of its glory, where Augustus stood, so the 
gods of the ancient world were close<i up in the "Pantheon.*' 

The historic coefficients with combined energies moved in the direction of thfi 
necessity of a man becoming GcmI. The principal modifications of the thought df a 
(rod incarnate, progressing toward the equation of the great antithesis, and towaid 
amalgamation in a synthesis throughout the universal history of the old world, 
finally meet and mingle in the Roman basin. Here the contradiction seems to distp- 
pear. Wlien the extremes of Rome and Benares meet, the process of anticipating 
comes to its climax and end. 

Where the complex life of the old world with all its cultures and treasures ii 
summed up in the inventory made by the emi)eror-go<l which revealed the bank- 
ruptcy of worldly culture, in the first year of universal peace; there also the stiaia 
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ftosed by the duplex problem of oriental and occidental religions thonght, may be 
spected to come to its equipoise. 

For eentnries this had not been possible. The young nations of the Occident 
oold simply look at the oriental contrast, upon the reverse side of their own preyail- 
ig idea, as upon something very strange, or as something altogether unsuitable for 
tieir new conditions, as upon religions which had outlived themselves long ago. 

The young nations with their pride of being '^Ifmade men" having selfmade 
ods, had first to grow old and sedate. And these young nations, living in much 
later style, became old soon enough. 

Now then, the balance sheets of the great Roman clearing-house were to be com- ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
wredt and differences settled. The liquidations were carried out then and there, in «nirwnMi mbmi. 
boee days when the command of the great census, to be taken, was sent into the 
lovinces of the **world-orbit". 

S 100. But could any transaction at the exchange ever be accomplished without ^^iH^'^UZ!^^ 
•attic interference? Just recently the stiff orthodox Monotheism of the Semites had >^"^ cw,nng^üm^ 
een forced into the medley crowd. 

This is now to be counted upon, too. 

We have examined the quality of this ingredient to some extent. It is that out- TheSemitio 
lue of Monotheism which by force of its form excludes any idea of adjustment or com- htS^natfonl* ^ 
romise. Hard and intolerant it subordinates every relation of life to one dominant ^^^ faiL^'^ ^^ 
lea, which none but the Jews possess. Every thought and deed they render subject expe^ttons. 
> law, and, to what is held even more sacred, their traditions. * ^^ *** ^^' 

This Monism, now overrun by wild, poisonous creepers upon the banks of the Monotheistio law 
He and the Euphrates, had once in th/ß best parts of the Semites, been made the t^l^^tfonf^ 
eepsake of a family for a period of six hundred years, and then had been made the § 120*. 200, 213. 
liarter of the peoples grown out of that household. As a nation they formed the 
lost insignificant branch of the race; but that in which Monotheism was preserved MraoiiMtam pnmrr^ 
me, was cultivated and protected in miraculous ways by a superhuman arm. The mi^Mui^w^T^ 
dd of this small community, with its almost childlike fear and faith, was the God 
I their fathers, the God of revelation. 

To Fhilo's philosophy this revelation afforded the criterion according to which a Phiio's oompro- 
oimterpoise between revelation and speculation was to be fixed. With this as his I^J^iiuoii^Dd 
ndamental principle he labored to find points of similitude in Hellenic thought to l^j^^i^^ 
lUch his own might be accommodated. With an eye to Jewish advantage and with 
litioiial ambition. Philo undertook to bring about a compromise. 

Another Uflrbt amonff the Hellenised Jews in Alexandria was ArUtobul. With unsompu- 
bos Insolence he assiirnsd Jewish ideas to Greek poet«, and with nnconeerned ambiguity 
üstorted Jewish truths. He was the forerunner of Philo, showinip him how to handle the 
problem. Just as Philo may be said to have set the example to modern rabbis in making 
IMtlle philosophy a^ree with rabbinical doctrine. 

Tho not the inventor. Philo was the manipulator of the levelling contrivance. 
Be endeavored to show, that, what is meant by the Greek term of ''Logos", was to be 
VDderstood as "mind personified", and was identical with that which, in the Jewish 
ieose af the ''word", created and rules the world. In order to join the Greek sense to 
Ub artificial exegesis, he simply twisted Plato's meaning of the "eternal ideas" a 
ttUe, and then intertwined them with the emanations from the deity which were 
*9poBed to spread themselves throughout the universe. Taking these emanations 
htoplay, surely pliable enough to be made suitable to any construction. Philo has 
ttioie forces at hand which he needed for his idiosyncracy. So nimbly did he manipu- 




Heinxe, who made it a specialty to investifirate the oriipin and growth of the Greek idc^ 
#tlie "loso«'' said: '*It is Philo whose whole speculation centered in these very ''middle- 
tütg*.'* Keferstein came to the same conclusion. Wendland, in 1800 pointed out the stoic 
brsakinflrs which Philo made use of. 

The emanated forces furnished the material which dexterous Philo needed to put his rjJJ-JJjS!?? ISfmw 
Igoa tocether— his mediator. He harmonised biblical truth with everything: which in any «nd »Uo - aogcu" 
ajr may be twisted into use for buildlnir the bridgre between the natural world and the °' *^^' 
ilritual. 
16 
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Plato's impure 
matter ill 
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personified. 



The tension not 
however to be removed 
«LoepI by a solvent ad 



To forestall the injunction as tho prejudice had mi sr e p resentad the greaA sjnertftitf 
—for history can not rank him with the ori^rinal thinkers— the floor shall be ceded to him a* 
spokesman of his a^e and feneration. The loffos peb sk, the ^'middle*' and 'inetropoUs'* of th* 
ideas, incessantly invokes t)ie Unchangeable for the protection of the troubled souls. Istks 
Mediator he proclaims to men : ''I stand between the Lord and you. I am not created, I ut 
as God is; nor generated like you are, but the mediator between the extremes.^* This kgoi 
of Philo governs all. *Tor like a shepherd and a kinir Crod rules and leads his flock, eutk 
and water, air and fire, according to rigrhteousness. All that lives in these elements, plsati 
and beasts, what is mortal and what is divine, the organism of the heavens, the coursesof ni, 
moon and stars. He directe, inasmuch as He has set the loffos, His first born son over then. 
The \ogoM has chargre of this holy thron«: like the governor reoeivin^ his commission froa 
thekinff." 

This loiTOs is **endiathetos**, the collective term of all the ideas indweilinr with God. m 
Greek philosophy expressed it. But then he is also ''loffos prophorikos*" the "word'^asJeviih 
theoloipy wants to have it understood, ffoinip forth from God to create and to support the lui- 
verse. This is the way in which Philo takes in and arranfires the whole matter. But in crwj 
phase of his interpretation and construction he either moves away from, or approschn 
nearer to, a Mediator of the world. It is his heart's desire to demonstrate the relation of tW 
whole world to Judaism and its sanctuary ; to widen and to smooth, and to render aceepCslili 
to everybody, the prerogatives and peculiarities of his nation and his religion« 

In his life of Moses he speaks of the hiirhpriest, whose pontifical veetmcnti sn 
made allegories of the whole universe. ''The lonir ooat with the ornaments around its hanl« 
emblematic of the three elements air, water, and earth, out of and within which all mortalssl 
ohanflreable creatures have their life." The outer yarb of the hi^h-priest is the symbol of 
Heaven. In this apparel the priest enters the Holy of Holies to brinff sacrifices: "hence wfaes 
he enters, the whole universe, which he carries about himself, enters with him.** Thus Jodsin 
was rendered univerfalistic by Philo. 

§ 101. Contriving to bridge the chasm from above, the eastern Aryan form of 
consciousness elaborated a way of descent, whilst those of the West thought it nun 
reasonable to reach this end by way of works and apotheoses, through an aseendiney 
of !wme sort. Now both of these endeavors of human thought were rather dore-tailed 
than blended by Philo: the longing desire on the one hand, that a god might beeow 
man; and the necessity, on the other, that man must become divine. Both were taken 
by Philo, as two twigs from different stocks, and then intertwined into his theory of the 
logos. As the keystone of the arch, rising upon the center-frames of oriental lai 
occidental anticipations, Philo introduces the mediator as standing between God lad 
the world. He did as well as the national mind could accomplish it. 

The ancient world had been led to its theoretical attempts to overcome the stnin 
between the opposite views seemingly so much at variance, by, let us say, intuitiie 
presentment, and by reflection upon the ultimate principles underlying each view 
respectively. The bridging of the opposites by one adventurous span was brought to 
the climax of a scientific postulate. And therein all the merits of Philo consist tint 
he explicitly formulated it. 

This was all the logic of which natural reason is capable; further no Bnddhi,a9 
Plato, no Philo could get. Such earnest search of the mind always gleans some troth 
from its own contents. But also some discrepancy comes in, some error is alw^ 
detected, when an equation is to be effected between different results of the speea* 
lating mind. It could not be otherwise between Plato and Phila 

To Plato the body appeared an encumbrance, a fetter of the spirit. Mattem 
contemplated by Plato is impurity itself. How could Plato from such premises ^i- 
logise conclusions for a basis of his system? He could not make impnre aattcr a vchkk 
of holiness personified. For this reason Philo could not establish a completely locked 
synthesis. He failed to demonstrate the secret of the combination. Scientifieallj he 
could attribute no concrete reality to the conjectured picture of his ''logos". 

Hence the tension was not overcome nor the chasm bridged for aU that The 
postulate underlying the difficulty could neither be argued away, nor was ttlnteaiii 
tobe solved by any intellectnalism or any theory, because such is not the logic of faistoiy. 
History proceeds by way of facts. The long existing tension— straining aU relation 
of life, (not only those of tlie Aryans), now formulated into a definite acknowledr 
ment, then again demonstrated as the common postulate of both human reason aii 
universal history— was now, at the center of space and in the middle of time, to be ff- 
moved by a solvent act 
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it again w6 are brought to an abrupt stop. Ere we proceed any fnrther, su»- 
is to be headed ofiC, that we were trying to shirk a difficulty which has been a 

ng conundrum to philosophers of history. 

le question requires an answer: Is the logic of history revealed in the ap- ^^t u the 

oment of various tasks to the diverse nations of culture according to their dif- ^^° ^History ? 
predispositions? 

"ovided it be granted that in the correlative and concurrent procedures of mind "^^ p^" wgtory. 

iture from which history ensues, purpose is an inherent factor:— then we assert § 6, 17, is, 2i8. 

istory works after a plan. 

I the natural sphere purpose works itself out spontaneously in the routine of m^^''«^?^^ 
ity. In the sphere of the secondary good, purpose or intent manifests a relative ^^*^p''*^^ 
»ndence. 

I organic life purpose divides the work into a variety of specially adapted mem- oanerai porpoM of 
vhich are definitely appointed to work together for the realisation of the gen- "••"" ^ °^ 
arpose. This purpose, governing all things and common to all, lies not within 
man being the purpose for which they are intended. What is in accord with 
Tensic purpose designed within the organism, is the plan which specifies the 
rt of things. A purpose of their own natural objects have none. 

Q the part of personal life however, the purpose is prevented from working in a in all NATUKAL^ufe 
il way, regardless of individuality. In the world of history the realisation of S^^'^Eut^tho 
irpose is limited to the constituents of the realm of ''essential unity and ma- puRPtwiof iSfi^own 
diversity". Here the purpose itself, but not tke design or general destiny, is com-^ 
to persons and events themselves. Each possesses the dignity of being not 
y for the purpose of something else. It is to be understood that in the sphere of 
al life plan and purpose change places. The purpose, individualised in man, must 
r and agree with the plan; it cannot effect its end regardless of the plan, and i^ personal m* 
in stands objectively outside. And as we caU the plan In nature design, so we call it ^"p'iS;;;;^^^^^«»»« 
r In history. For, in history a higher, the sovereign will cooperates in order to Kf but toTJu? 
late the activity of the subordinate wills. Hence in the realm of history the ^.^i^lTJIi'b^ih: " 
for the accomplishment of the ultimate general purpose or destiny are pre- «•*•"'»» ^'"^ 
d and appointed to the proper participants. They carry their destiny within p„*'p^^**'''^ *• 
lelves only in so far as they are members of an organism, either personal, na- individualised 
[, or universal. « » u.k : 

he thought of a definite purpose is imparted to the world of personal life where ^rdmt to the 
omes individualised as a thoughtful will in action for the benefit of humanity of wo?kintoutthe 
parts and as a whole; it is a purpose to be accomplished by innumerable inter- •^'""°'* *^*"**"^ 
g coefficients, concomitant agencies, cooperative organisms. This imparted 
:ht cannot be but rational and practicaL From its effects the logical conclusion 
M drawn; the purpose becomes revealed upon which we do well to reflect Em- 
data we reduce to premises; the given facts demonstrate that there is a reason pni»!.« from whieh 
at in them, by and according to which events happen and history is guided on b^tdu^Mto" «S?'^ 
I finality. Thought may be concealed, and individual purpose may not con- ^^^^^ of 
itself to general destiny on account of many seeming or real malformations, or ^^'^ 
alt of misconceptions, or by limits of the understanding. Notwithstanding this 
»alment and these misconceptions we draw practical conclusions from the prem- 
|ust as we adjust ourselves every day to the general course of human affairs, 
eby we acknowledge that reason conducts them. Man cannot cease to reflect 
this reason in history, until he fully comprehends, that is, becomes clearly con- 
B of, the purpose in his own behalf, concerning his own destiny. 

lence we, too, review the data for the premises from which we endeavor to form Review of the 
Dnclusion, L e. to flnd— the purpose and object of ancient history in general. We ft™''^^^^?^"®" 
to be right and sure in our way of interpreting history. If the syllogising is proof of &e 
ct, then our conclusion ought to show that we participate in the Imowledge of ^T^dedu^ve 
9cret of the purpose. For the true conclusion easily opens the combinations and syiioffitinir. 
dns the truth hidden in history on its way to become— revelation. 
• 102. From the domains on the right wing of the Aryan group, from the ancient 
itala» we gleaned that thesis concerning world-consciousness, according to which ' 
eoneeives himself as an individual, dependent being, as finite in contrast to the 
te. Man conceives the fiuite world himself included, as a mere apparition. 
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of the Infinite. Compared with the Infinite the finite stands in the same reli- 
tlon to it, as a special phenomenon is related to nature in generaL This notion of thi 
finite which renders all that exists in reality into abstractions, and is aecompaniid 
and influenced by the notion that creation had emanated from God,--de8crib« ma 
as a finite, modified being, personified for a transient period of passive suffering, ui 
relates him to the infinite exactly as a drop of water is related to the ocean. Vm 
the finite being is nothing in itself; it is something so far only, as it is a particle rf 
an indefinite generalness. 

From the fields of the West we gleaned the Occideatal aatlthcris. Here the wbob 
method of reasoning is less contemplative and produces a widely contrasting nflM* 
tion of the world in the mind. Here the finite stands as a concrete reality; indepn- 
dently it steps forth, determined to act as a determining agency. Through ut 
science and voluntary formations of society and of states, mind despite its finitebM 
manifests itself in such a resolute persistency as that the infinite seems to exist hi & 
state of comparative dependency, as something almost irrelevant. According to that 
realistic world-consciousness nature has evolved itself in a multiplicity of finite » 
titles. These entities are objectivised as personalities. These finite personificatiiM 
detach themselves from the infinite and even depose the same to snch a relatioa H 
themselves as to make it appear that its recognition depended upon their good hoiML 
The infinite is composed of the ob jectivications derived from personified nature. Inthi 
Orient the infinite embraces the finite as a part of itself. Here in the Occident thi 
finite, making the infinite a means for its own practical ends, conceives the inflniti 
as part of itselL Outside of that which is divine in man the Gods are nothing. Ki 
wonder that the nations could not come to an understanding under the strain b^ 
tween such a thesis and its antithesis. 

The process of thought could not stop there. Each party developed one side ä 
the synthesis, but the tension remained between the natural and the spiritual vorii • 
up to this day, wherever one»idedness closed itself against finding the synthesis. Ill 
strain is as real and affects ever>'-day life as incisively as the polarity betimi 
Heaven and earth. It manifests itself in the most sensitive parts of the human beia^ 
Were it not so, nobody would feel obliged to concern himself about the probleoa' 
Ethical and intellectual activity would be folly. Thesis and antithesis were wei- 
gently and succinctly fixed, were each sticking fast, unable to retract or adrufl^ 
whilst thought in the mean time could not rest unless the synthesis were found. 

Whoever knows a little of the hintory and of the excitement of phlloeophleAl «yii*i^ 
ism Rlnce Plato, and then adds the search after truth, peace and eolace by the New-PlatoataW 
will understand how all political casualties and exigencies of thoee timea hiocvd npoa Ikt 
cardinal points under discussion. 

Whoever is able to comprehend this will agree with our statement that nerer did peafb 
In general take such a feverish interest in the solution of the problem In qaeetSoa. lit 
future was felt to depend upon the result of the search after the syntheais. AU the labor rf 
that agitated age with its many gropings along dark paths of science toiled and moiled aboil 
this problem as around a hidden secret. So close an approach to the desired ajnthesii htm 
all sides certainly gives to the finding of it the significance of a hi8t<Mrioal neceasity. If*t. 
would take the antithetical postulates as matters of logical reasoning, then all that would h» 
required would be a theoretical solution. A formula like that of Philo mi^ht oombiaeAt 
antitheses into such a conclusion as would resemble the key of which we spoke, disdotlaff si 
the contents hidden in the locked synthesis. It would be the inteUigible and commuaieahii 
expression which anuwers all wants, all objections; which gives consistent explanation of At 
seeming contradictions; which proves or disproves all those hjrpotheaea which, pendiagttt 
solution, were utilised in the dilemma. 

The antitheses, - as we take them after Philo's futile attempt, to which the diti 
of cultural life were practically reduciMl, and which now demand equation,— stiti 
the different cognitions of the interrelations between the finite and the infinite forai 
of existence and their contents. These opposites are to be conciliated and bronght fi 
a unity in such a manner that the truth in either premise receives due recognitto 
that neither is prejudiced and neither magnified at the expense of the other. 

And this formula could only be the sentence: Somehow the infinites must b0 ski 
the finite and vice versa. This conclusion is incontrovertible. But it does not hm* 
ouise the contrasts. It is simply a conclusion stated in the shape of a new postulila 

Considering ttie ni<Mle of harmonising the antitheses, the answer, that a 
abstract identification of the infinite with the finite form of existence mi^t 
tially realise itself by entering into the multiplicity of finite persons» is after flt 
failures of precedent experiments also out of the question. 
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Barld Stranai Intlmatad that **t]ie Idea loves to outpour itaelf into the manifold of the Mod« ib whieh aIom ' 
«MM and thus to disolose itself tu it". This **win«ed word'* which Strauss offered U vir- *^ |^?7^ loe. loi. 
— Ily but a substitute of another postulate in lieu of our conclusion Just stated, and is ob- ^^^ rwiiMd. 
lously rather behind time. Buddhism would remind us that this solution had been tried Abrtnot idiotiiMiion 
rlifcoat avail in its alleged incarnationa. or rather impostures and delusions. In India the ^^ '^'flnbL^ 
■Aaite had been dranred down to the finite, into the multitude of phenomena. In Italy the bahtnd th« praunbiM. 
iBtto had been exalted to the infinite through a multplicity of phenomena. The Greeks and j. g^^^ bakitnte 
bonans would marvel at our iirnoring their gods of personified nature and their apotheosised too late, itne» tha 

-gods. In all these attempts thought sunk down into the subantural, we mi«ht al- b^^,i^^J^^aa 

■ay, exhausted by the random experiments to substantiate the anticipated appearance the line Beaeree-Booie. 
f God in the world. It is not necessary that such a universal fainting spell should repeat 
laalf in the *4dea*' emptying itself into generalness. 

S 103. The eorrect logical form of the synthesis most be found in a faet as real ^^^.^ ^^ „^^ 
B the phenomenal facts demanding it— because the logic of history works that demandi a ^ 
my. And the fact must be the consummation of a union between the in- ^^obiein^ ^* 
inite and the finite in personal unification. It must come about in a synthesis 1^^ orthlo^htand 
m possible and as real as, and analogous to, the union of the soul with the ^iTti^toT^^hu 
ptrit in human nature. The synthesis must come forth as a historical act in the through afaet« 
onerete form of a real person. That person will be actually '*the Mediator^ between a person, 
he two modes of human consciousness as well as betwec}^ both the infinite, absolute 
■d personal Being on one side, and the realm of finite but real entities on the other, 
Mh to continue its existence as a oneness in itself, neither neutralising or sublima- 
big the other. 

At this very stage of maturity the thought of the old world had arriyetL It had 
MMtrated into the problem of unification between God and the world far enough to 
to the conclusion that mankind must look for a mediator to accomplish it in 



iUeh 



Plale^s tyathetii had demonstrated not only the indiyidual yearning and destiny, itmmMr 
Bh made the universal effect of the union necessary but also at the same time the "SSH^i 



of Hie 
«ffeeloflli« 

uneisteney of the unification with the unity of humanity and the sighing of the crea- ^^o»*^*^ ^ f*-*^ 



FUIo*i and VhlWt 



1*8 coapfMilM formulated the empirical postulates into the logical conclusion. 
■■ tiieoretical combination of the synthesis was, on the whole, correct It remains 
■iyto be shown that in Plato's and Philo's combined postulates another was implied» 

iMIio quite obscure as yet, which timidly demands the perfect union of God with 

baumity in one real man. The one totality of the finite, in juxtaposition to the ^^^^*S;2^^* '^ 

Mnite as the other oneness, had not been held distinctly apart, so as to maintain 

fet integrity of each. Nevertheless, it had inadvertently been presumed, it was 

h^Mied in the postulated premises, that the unification of GkkL with the universe was 

libe wrought by a person. > Thus in theory even the individuality of the Logos and "^^^^^^^i^ 

fei universality of his function had been provided for. ^A!ait/!f hu 

Bat whilst the philosophers composed the theoretical compromise, another S^nXnwMthinkabi«. 
Vrigbty momentum had entirely escaped the attention of these searchers in their 
to find the answer which head and heart demanded. The possibility had 



Im been thought of nor accounted for: how this Mediator could appear in the reality 

ill visible and definite subntance, in this impure matter. This is not at all irrelevant °;*;|^^£ 
lilie matter of relieving and abolishing the strain. It was Just this riddle which wuh impar« ^ ^^^ 
buttle later became a stumbling-block to the gnostics. How real human appearance 
if Sod in equally real human but not docetic existence is possible, becomes a new 
|Mi Inevadable problem. All speculating and compromising is in vain, after all, if ^odeof th«*ntr«iiMoc 
^igk overlooks this condition of true incarnation. For, whatever is, must not remain Ji}J»^d "JJotLton. 
mbg in the general, abstract sense. In order to be something, it must become a real ^^^^ ,°^^ 
ipaslhlng. This must be more so the ease in personal life, where the something of ^ost^tnÜ^ 

beeoine somebody. Personal being is just as much above being in general as 
IkC stands above fiction. The Logos can not be conceived as the real unity of the con. 
larBS of coascioMaess In which the truths of transcendency and immanency of the 



an aimred, UNLESS THE LOGOS BECOMES A HISTORICAL FACT, A PERSON. In Appeaninoe of 

pletion of the synthesis of idealism, GoS^^person, 

a —, - «^ - In real human fom oC 

MMdnality and universalism. Nothing short of that unification will pacify Mutono«. 



Ab manner alone the Logos proves to be the completion of the synthesis of idealism, God in person. 



reason or faith. Here lies the tmth for which both Monism and Dualism contend in 
meiferoQs debatings. 
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Not one of the seeminip contradictions in the isms mentioned, from wliieh the eooffieto 
originated, and which ever excited the processes of thinking from two different ■sperts. eu 
ever be solved or decided by the evolution theory. Neither progreM of thoocht nor spreed of 
mental culture, nor any theory, nor any f orm of intellectualism (forinstaneeiudoetrinatioDQf 
doffmas, idealisation of the '^Hirist^idea,*' etc.), can reconcile the heterogeneity of the as* 
titheses. The true element contained in each of these isms can alone be aceompliiM 
througrh the real incarnation by force of the fact. The renewed e ffort» in these modem tisM 
to abstract from the '*fact^^ln extoilinir the **idea** in a worse than ancient style can not snen 
itself behind Philo. Reason, imparted to history and underlying the course of its derelap- 
ment, leads man up to the ''LOGOS.** That much raison can do— if inilded by the 
History, but no more. 
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CH, II. INTERMEDIATION POSTUUTED PHYSICALLY. THE SACRinCE. 

§ 104. A deed proves more than a theory; in its influence fact goes further thu 
thougtit. An act continues to call forth thought, so that it may be tliought over anl 
over again. An act leads from appearances into the essence of things; it sets per- 
sons to reflect thereupon. Facts return to persons, because they belong to them. 

If the apparent dilemma of logic with regard to our present life and toabetto; 
higher life— if the conflict concerning the conceptioas ''flnite** and infinite, if thecoih 
trariety between the absolute and the conditioned, is ever to be solved and padfled 
indeed,— then the Infinite had to take the initiative in realising the union and eoncfl- 
iation. It had to enter into the finite (eingehen.) But it could not suffer to becone 
absorbed by it (darin aufgehen); and it can not become inconsistent to itself (Toa 
sich abgehen). The Infinite could enter only in such a manner, as to take the finU» 
upon and into Himself, to appropriate and assimilate it to Himself as His own. 

Moreover, the Infinite had to appear not only somehow, but also somewhere. Tl» 
Infinite would be expected to appear, where, after the preparatory concentration of 
the two ideas, the most channels, ways, and means possible were at hand for the pro- 
gressive course of the finite to become affianced to the Infinite. Such a place, affonl- 
ing the best facilities for spreading the assimilating and at the same time isolatlii 
infiuence, must be located where the means of communication offered the prop« 
opportunities not only concerning commercial and political, but also literaiy, anl 
ethical matters. For, the historical current ever runs through human eoefflcients or 
agencies; and we have seen why, naturally and ethicaUy, this course alone eoold bi 
taken. 

Through the many expediencies and concomitant factors, by pre-arranged nmtai. 
the news of the fact, the **word" as uttered into this world, could make itself unira^ 
sally understood by being communicated in appropriate manner. 

After the word was taken to heart and appropriated by mindfnl peisom, tt» 
glad tidings could be disseminated in every respect and in every direction. In oriff 
that the spreading of the kindred fire, purifying, enlightening, and wanning 9 
humanity in general, be not frightening but glad tidings, the Infinite mnli 
appear at that historic moment, when all laboring and thinking was exposed in Ito 
incompetency, baseness and bankruptcy to such a degree, that it could not be denied 
or palliated. The Infinite One, by virtue of His nature, neither could nor wooU' 
force Himself upon the world. The world needed first to feel the necessity, so as t» 
appreciate the "Advent" 

Of the degeneracy of cults and culture we are oonvinoed from what we hare ootload. 8» 
was statesmanship at its wits end. All relations of life shared in the total eoUpee. The natkas 
were trodden down ; their ancient institutions, old and only stronirholda of exidenoe wluck 
their symbols and customs were« had lost their siipnificance. Who would have amUtioa 
enougrh left to care for the public welfare? The spirit of freedom and patriotism had givM 
way to disi^st and rascality. The peoples under the feet of the ruling power and the itfiaf - 
not less tyranical rioters, found protection neither in law nor in arms. '^Theknigiitikid: 
turned bankers, the optimat<^s were han^ingr around the exchange and th« gaam. Thi 
farmer was ruined by 8lav«>ry, land-monoi>olic*s, and mortffaffes.^* 

The more all sorts of reform had l>een experimented upon; theoftenertlieho|Miflarft 
revival of public-mindedness and of interest in public afTairt, the hopes for help trom bdflfll' 
and le^slation had been disappointed— the more had attempts at srifBalvatlon uiumlliMiii 
matters for the worse. 

When the decay of the state besran to phosphoresce, even the wierd fliekerlnc of 
cults, spreudiniT over the whole empire and pretending to briny the panaeea f or aU 
lost its attractiveness. People besran to be aa listlesa aa th«j had before boon 
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Heo were not so credulous any lonirer as to be duped by any soothsayer« and to be mocked in 

their disnuiy. From under the thin cover of grloss and splendor the running sores of pollution . 

triokled down corruption, from every orp&n of the riyantic body politic now in full state of eelfsalvation 

decomposition. The surface of public life showed stairuation, satiety, and vulgarity. The render matters 

■oam of brutal pugilists and pugnacious dialecticians or sneaking sycophants was on top, as ^orse, 

tlie sayinflT is. 

The Roman crucible had become a witches kettle, in which delapidated fragments of 
reoentfflory and dominion, of booties and triumphs swam around, that is, changed hands at 
nuidom,and evaporated deadly ffases. The nations and their cultures and trecMures were now 
rapidly eaten up inwardly and outwardly by the very cultures which once had attracted them. 
And it is the poor efB^y and cheap copy of that very culture which is even now branred up so 
much under the caption '^classic culture.^* All attempts at affectinir reforms througrh finances Xhe delusion of 
and mairic art had been made, all means had been applied and were used up. The state itself i the state bein^ 
•o recently conceived as the Supreme Grood, the last delusion tried in cementinir the leaking: gI^'iS??"'^ 
baain, was fast becoming an impossibility. vanished. § 42,78. 

The ancient world at the acme of the pride which it took in culture suddenly suc- 
enmbed from— OTerezertion? One may as well speak it right out, that it was from 
sabtilised refinement The higher classes, the money-aristocracy, worst of aristoc- Aneuntcuitar« 
imcies, would not be reminded of the misery; they would not step down to dirty their orn^ntuMunt. 
feet by getting into contact with the lowly people, tho it was about Christmas time. 
The Mediator must appear. Many, then called ''atheists" because they had dropped 
self-made gods, said so themselves. But where? Men like Philo were scarce; few 
were so fortunate as to possess wealth and leisure without feeling the loneliness 
inenmbent on idealistic minds. Whilst Philo was on his chair in the hall between 
Hke Serapeion and the temple of Leontopolis, lecturing upon the Mediator to eager 
crowds of students, talking about the "first-born," the ''Angel of the Lord," and of 
the ^'Word of 6od,*'^hat, on which his mind was fixed in sincere concentration, that The nativity, 
beeame in his native land close by— a fact. 

§ 106. Over there in Philo's country the great "advent" had been announced 
many times and ever more pointedly during the last thousand years through a series 
of prophets, a series which had reached down to four hundred years ago. Is your 
chronology correct there, Philo? your idea, then, is nothing new? 

The prophets cannot be interpreted from incidents of, let us say, mere secular TiMBbicourordiiuD«« 
history. In its rise and long continuance prophecy is a miracle as well as a fact Its prophecy, 
«niqueness ought to be sufilcient evidence that it is ordained from above. Toward ««^hnietoMi^M 
tbe lower sphere it exercises, in its criticism, an authority which stands unequalled, not interpretabie 
Hb period of prime falls in the Asiatic hexameron of spiritual re-creation, yet it historic 
teems to work rather destructively. It renders itself unpopular, rather than compro- ^^«'«»o«^ 
mise with error or evade the displeasure of the vulgar, bi matters of ethico-relig- 
loQS concern the prophets punished regardless of fear or favor; and they used very 
Kdaeing and encouraging language, too. With reference to intelligence they split 
tailo splinters one cosmogony after another, no matter how ancient and how proud of 
them the nations severally were, without forbearance. 

Here in close quarters, lying prostrate under oppression most of the time, the peo- hiSoi^^of the 
|le had been prepared for the appearance of the Mediator through a history of vicis- f]^^£.f^^®t^ 
ritodes without a parallel. Evidently this history had been devised for the purpose of typicari^ every 
Mng typical, and of lasting import to all other nations. undlli^p^^rä. 

Here the meaninir of the guidance by a higrher hand was made demonstrable even to **• lo, 18,117.210,2». 
blinded minds. Here, in the heart of every one, the suiferinss of all humanity had been ez- 
psrieneed andsympathy came to its riipht. Here in full view of all the world that tragedy was 
Is be enacted which a line of prophets had predicted lonip aso; for 600 years is a lonff period 
•ten for universal history. 

With the tragedy was riven« wheresoever referred to by the prophets, a perspec t ive view 
Ufa Anal paroosia and of thetransflfiTuration of the universe intci the state of grlory. 

Henceforth there is no antithesis to this locked synthesis- for no opposite is left 
VHolved in this awfully ''finished" conclusion neutralising all tension and breaking 
all chains of bondage. All nations witnessing the event are addressed as partici- rmty «f ike haMB 
yuita, all being involved therein by reason of humanity as outlined in the "Table of ^mo^ i n«. 

VatioDsT put on record and published nowhere else but in this place. 

AH are caUed to witness the appalling scene which centers in the sacrificial act; 

an are invited to ponder over the exhibit of the contrasts: not merely to l(N)k at, but 

Id leallee the most infernal cruelty manifesting itself beside the consummation of 

a dotaMe and profound love— a love unheard of before, and embracing all— once 
tawerl 
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The saorifioein On the Strength of this fact each has his date appointed« when he or she 1b to be 

univm^^ brought to trial or to terms for their part in perpetrating deeds which wound this 

lore. Those acquitted shall be called up by their new names, henceforth to partake 

also of the great conmiemoration of the sacrifice and feast of communion. All of this 

S«"8^Mts.^and is to continue to the end of the world, in the order as the Tellings are drawn aside 

the solution of and the hulls drop down. All shall become fully aware of the fact, not in reason and emo- 

all problem«; ^^^^ ^j^^^^ |^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ |^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ broUfl^ 

ü^!Si£!^ up in order to be decided upon. For the actual crisis of each member of the human 

family is implied in yonder mode of solution. 

Parouaia and ^^ time« there were voioea heard oominir out of the nations, which uttered divlnatioM 

judjrment of this appearance of the Infinite, and of some of the proeeedinss connected therewith. 

S^m'^itipi^t^ "Zendavesta already has if'-says SeylTarth in his studies of the Turin-papyrus,— 'that tlM 
by the saoriilce. "^^^ o' ^^® pure virgin once would hold judnrment/* 
ZnPA-VBtrA, ^ Y^Q waive the testimony of the voices of these people. In the face of the ffreat fact it is ir- 

relevant whether the ^^SibyUiue oracles** and some Roman classics are reliable or worthlosiai 
witnesses. We deem it unnecessary, as you wiU have noticed, to adduce those intimations in 
reirard to the Mediator, as in^raven in mythology, in traditions and documents, sprinkled 
over the whole irlobe. They lie around far and near where from their wide periidiery the radii 
VoicMfrom P^T^i^ aU point Ui the spot where we stand. Unless the rays of liffht fall upon these radii fron tks 
not neeMMry «a to center, they are unintelliirible and may be construed to suit any line of argument. InmaUnf 

forei.******^'*** Judicious use of the **voices of the people** properly understood and applied in approprist» 

manner, some saves skiUed in apologetics have often succeeded. Oftener some others, defldest 
in critical ability, have not. We on our part are rather loath to "apoloirise** for our bsUaf 
In the facts, and for our clin^rintf to the cross. 

The Mediator of all is born into this cosmos. The infinite divine being, nffao 
....... ». . . embraces the entire uniyerse, enters into this world of finiteness at a certain pdnt; 

' InftnitMliiiar* point; * 

ttobe^uit upon ui« ^ at au 'infinitesimal" point, even, bearing the marks of Paternal and maternal descent 

He blends and completely unites His nature with the nature of man, thus 



^^n^au'^as 'the" man Himself. We see the Infinite and the finite united in One. Finite humin 
theorffan of the natuTO is adopted by the Infinite (not indefinite) nature of God; it is penraded and 
an?tone«k permeated by the divine nature, and elevated into the beautiful purity which M 

been its original form as the 'Image" of the Father, and as the prototype of nun 

before the beginning. 

The finite part of this new personality reaches this destiny of man in daily self- 
denial and selfconsecration. And the destiny of maa is this, that the hamaa peneaiSty 
ifl Its entirety shall volnntarily beceme the organ of the Infinite withont coapnlslon. 

So the Mediator, the Christ, teaches by word and example. 

He, in whom humanity as an organic unit recognises its head, speaking, actinia 
and suffering reveals the will of Him who sent Him in uniting His consciousness ant 
will, His head and heart and soul and body with Him, in childlike faith and eooee' 
cration, tho with perfect manliness. 

Necessity of the Suffering, too.— For this Mediator stood upon this material planet in the realm 

RedMmer's of the visible, palpable cosmos, bearing its substance as His body. Hence He is Medi- 

' ator even in regard to the universe, and because of that— He must die. 

To assume our body He inanitiated deity, that is,limited His mode of being, by sob- 
mitting to the heavy massiveness and crudeness of terrestrial conditions. The maesof 
the macrocosm from which our corporeal body is taken He substantially and formally 
appropriated and assimilated to Himself when essentially he united Himself withonr 
finite nature. He did this In order to lead that earthly form of subsistence which ^ 
doomed to resolve or perish— as we call the disengagement or transition of elements, 
into new relations with and through Himself up again to the spiritual, eternal fM 
of existence. And because the Mediator unreservedly consented to this. He must die. 

Because He is agreed to deliver and to rescue humanity, ethically, by aU means» 
He must and will die. 

§ 106. There goes about among the nations a dismal moan, even through the 
watiinfs of wo« and most hUarlous of them. 

iK^h 'Jr*;^'^ The mirthful vineyards of Hellas re-echoed the wailing for Lino8.Rai8ed amoni 

eauMdbydeaiii. i4o.4i. shephords, thc dlviuo youth had been torn up by dogs; others sing how his beauty had 

wilted like the delight of the spring season under the t(HTid rays of the sommer enfti 
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lers deplore him, because Heracles had slain him with the oithara,whenh6 desired 
be taught music The plaintive elegies of the Ionian lyrics reyerbeiated from 
ria through all nations, over the centuries, over fields of battle and among ruins. 
lO melancholy chords always bemoan an only son, singled out from among the liv- 
g and snatched away in the prime of life by a horrible death. 

^liat causes these woeful sounds to haunt the solitudes of all nations? 

Whether Phrygian eorybants accompany the lamentations with wild bugle- 
ists, or the soft tones of the fiutes played by women with dishevelled hair, weeping 
: Attys— the outcries of agony from many voices, the selftortures, and the sacrifices: 
. arise on account of death. They arise from an ang^h which is half conscious of 
» mysterious relations between innocence and guilt, sin and death. 

Hence we can no longer defer the investigation concerning the cause of innate l^^"^^^ 
ziety. The exclamations of anguish ever crying to Heaven demand satisfactory p^rtt. u, 47. 
planation. 

WUl the reader please to extend the Unas of thought thus iadioated back to their ter- 
nal points where they outline a certain figure? For, what in the former part of our 
pository course had to be postponed, is now to be taken up and to be considered under the 
iper aspect, since the veilings are now drawn aside, and all problems solved. 

The animal and human sacrifices found at all times and everywhere on the face Sacrifle es;. 
the earth, are not traceable to any other cause than to the feeling of the necessity of •""* ^ *** ^'"*'"^'*- 
propitiation. Ever since the sad rupture of family unity mankind has had a 
nembranee of a detachment from the Heavenly powers, and of a disrupture among 
e earthly relatives. 

An inner restlessness was to be appeased, a heavy burden to be lifted oif from the inner- Expiation 
ost souL It was in keeping with the nature of the relations existinir between aU parties demanded b^ 
•Doemed that retribution of ruilt be made, that guilt ohaUenges revence- For a life torn 2uü^|^|f ^ 

It of the ffround in which it is rooted, for a life doomed to death, only alife can be an equi- 
dent. The justice of this doom beinir present in the nature of aU things assumes in man the j^j^ie« of th» v«n»a»f 
ma and feeling of ffuilt, the demand of satisfaction uttered by the outraged constitution and ud relief from it. 
rder of the universe, whose representative and warden man himself was to be. In other 
rords: Guilt Is the demand of conformity to absolute Justice, made upon the responsible U^iJJf^J^at^*^ 
erson. By virtue of the feeling thus ingrained into human nature, guUt universally mani- 
BilB itself in the offering of sacrifices. 

The refuge taken at sacrificial altars testifies to the truth that involuntary feeUngs and 
vomptings of shame and fear are left to the sinner, in ordmr to keep him redeemable. The Abwittte .oa.ie* of 
dtar as an asylum witnesses sacrifice to be an established and given institution, the pledge of J^^^wMctd in the 
xmdliation. declaring that under certain conditions the intervention of atonement and re- «niTenaUty oC motIBm. 
esM is admissible. The significance of the feeling of guilt is that it aekqow ledges the jus- 
dee of the death-sentence, and the refuge which the guilty one takes in sacrifice, signifies the 
^t recognition of the conditional pardon offered. The conditions thus assented to consist 
in the satisfaction of justice by payment of the penalty. The sinner^s despondency at this 
i^H« is aUeviated by the feeling, that he Is not alone or not altogether responsible for the gMriflce expiatory 
iKMteotous consequences. The propensity, therefore, to put the blame upon something or under eonditioi». 
■onebody else, contains an element of truth. The truth Is that, on account of the voluntary 
Meriflce of a consecrated and innocent life in Ueu of the doomed life of tha culprit, release is 
Knmted and restitution warranted him. For the time being he is put on his good behavior. Vicarious 
kept under probation, and under surety of his bail. * nemen 

In its deepest sense sacrifice is the type for that vicarious atonement which alone 
hlly answers the conditions. And hence it was truth contained in all expiatory sac- 
riilees that blood alone, as the seat of life, can serve the purpose of propitiation. 

The wrath of the deity Is to be conceived and acknowledged as the just resistance against, 
»dreieotment of, the destructive violence of the bad. The anger of God is the reaction of SlT^!^' Q^tobT 
Slaving and rescuing purpose against that which annihilates, in order to save itself from given. ' 
*iuühUation. This just and holy indignation thirsts not for blood from vindlctiveness, but 
ftqiiires life as a pledge for the maintainauce of equity in behalf of the best interests of 
^«■asity as a whole. Ood accepU vicarious blood as a substitute for the life of the guilty Anger <^Oodthe^^ 
<^; as a memorial showing forth that God is ever so wrLiiiHa to voboivb, fbovidsd that Kil!** ' * 'iiJ, 

«ODBHIBUJP and not tum SINMKB is BMTin«BD TO FIX THB TSBM8 OV PABDOM. 

Sacrifice as an institution, ranking with the first and fundamental ordinances of 
Ustorieal import, is a gift of God, held out as a pledge of reconciliation. Whilst man 
^Tirtue of this symbolic act is held under bond, God pledges Himself to suspend ^^^^^^^^ 
te Terdict of death until the bondsman shall consecrate His life as a ransom to re- iosuttttionte »gift. 

M pledging ftuipenee oC 

aeem the sinner's life from final eondenmation, and for the present to free him from «be deethpeneitjr. 
% disheartening fear of death. Salvation is thus made possible for all, whilst, of cnipmiMidimdar 
ttme, it becomes effective only with those, who accept of their redemption on the ^'''^- 
ponnd of the love and life laid down in the atonement: L e. who submit to the 
Noditions. 
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All being now fulfilled by the representatire of hnmanity in tlie great Bacrifiee, 
man heneeforth,*is either judged or acquitted according to the attitude taken towird 
this one sacrifice. 

In the consternation sequent to the rrent oalamity, the lenienej, the merej of God wis 
forgotten ; as yet every deed and thought was related to supernatural power. Bat God-eon» 
solousness beinff sadly distracted, Grod was conceived as reven^ef uL It was the origin of 
heathenism when man took to the idea, that it was incumbent up<>n him to restore God to 
iroodness. The evil consequences of irodleesness were imputed to unseen beincs« with whooi 
the bad feelings were associated to the extent of objectivisin«: ffullt Into bad spirits. It wst 
then only a small step on the steep Incline, that the idea of vicarious atonement, — altho es- 
graven so deep into the human mind that man oifers self justification in exenam of sniltltf 
blaming: it on others, if he does not take revenue for the sake of selfsatisfaetion — was cor- 
rupted into bribes to conciliate demons or to make ffods the means for his own purpowk 
Feellnff of ffuilt associated with the thougrht of sacrifice remains so eifectlve, nererthdesi. it 
that many a criminal was prompted to give himself up to Justice in satisfaction of natarsi 
Justice, testifying thereby to the objective validity and perpetuity of Its claim. The nnwUIinr- 
ness to oifer sacrifices in propitiation of wrongs in the proper and prescribed order ever 
caused man to raire agrainst himself, at least. 

Sacrifices witheld or arbitrary corruptions of the ordinance go to enhance tte 
harvest of the evil one every time. Under this aspect come all the sacrifices of wm 
in which neglect of the Christian order of propitiation is horribly avenged. For, if 
Christ's bloody atonement would be held sacred in the full sense, man would not 
need to make involuntary sacrifices in destroying his own deranged existence. 
Think of Jerusalem in the year A. D. 70. The law ef iicriflcial rctribatiM fcaaiM la lii 
force as a cofoiical coaditioa, wherever the aaiversally valid lacrifice of tke R edec a e f is 
reiectcd. 

We hear an uninterrupted series of cries In hymns of contrition and psnims of repen- 
tance. They came from dliferent motives and are, therefore, of different ethical qoalitj, 
altho never without religious purport. 

Those cries from Sumer, andAkkad and Babylon, from Nlnlve and alonir the whole Med- 
iterranean coast preceded selfannlhilation In orgiastic f rensy and demon-service. Whm 
In the performances of the Syrian Mylltta cult the fangs of the Klncedes wandered about, it 
Apulejus depicts them, with yellow turbans, half naked, wavlnir hatchets, swords, sod 
scourges in their mad dances,— then self mutilations were practiced in which blood was spiDed 
unsparinflrly« until one of the crowd, as Movers describes, would charge himself with thetiu 
of aU and chastise himself for them. 

We let the curtain drop to hide the spectacle of carnage and blood-shedding on fesdr» 
occasions in honor of Baal-Moloch at Tyre and Carthaire. Such unnatural, may we not n7. 
subnatural cults spent their fury even before the throne of the deified emperor. There oss 
could see a frantic woman at the head of the procession of the Cappadocian hlirhpriesleaH» 
lacerating her arm with a double-edged adxe, whilst the priests with flowlnir hair in daxk 
clothes and caps of shaggy furs were jumpin«: around her and the altar, brandishing thdr 
sharp blades. The blood running from the gashes in their bodies was caught up by thebssdi 
of admiring worshippers and sipped with eagerness, for it was believed to possess eipistorr 
virtues. ^'Nowhere was the desire for absolution and reconciliation more seriously felt and 
more sincerely expressed, than in the religious usa^res of this society,^* says Pr^er in bii 
**Roman Mythology.** Juvenal alludes, 'that long ago the Syrian Orontes had emptied itwlf 
into the Tiber.** 

And so we might observe how the extremes meet in the Hara^ri of the Japanese and tift 
codes of honor amon« our duelists. The modern descriptions of criminal cases q>eak of nsBf 
Instances where perpetrators of hidden crimes could find no rest untU they unburdened thdr 
consciences by delivering themselves to the courts of justice, and confesainir their deedi» 
There are cases on record, that convicts begged to be executed in order to set rid of thetas- 
tallsing reproaches of murdered souls. Many a case of suicide belongs to this category. AH 
this shows the urgency of the compensation for ffullt: it shows the mastery which the spzioo^ 
suspense wields over man. 

§ 107. The next stage of the craving for propitiation, common to aU parts of ^ 
race under all zones, is that, where instead of the guilty person another receives th»^ 
death-stroke or swallows the poisoned cup who partook not of the crime. There is no 
nation on the face of the globe whose history would not demonstrate eflforts to satisfy 
the cosmical law of propitiation by vicarious atonement in smoking streams of blood. 

At this stage the aberrations of the religious consciousness rest upon the intuitiT» 
thought and the too much neglected truth of the solidarity of human sin and guilt ta 
generaL Hundreds are sacnficed through the negligence of one, or the wickednees 
of. another. Or on tlie other hand, one person of relative innoeenee must suffer for 
■an^ or suffer with the rest 
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None has better elucidated this difficult problem of the sufferiniTs to be endured by inno- Solidarity of ham«n 
eents, and of the indirect xmrticipation of each in the ffuilt of others, or of the responsibility '^ """^ """^ ^*'"'' 
incumbent upon all for the gruilt of one, than Dorner in his dog'matics. We on our part can 
only crive facts, in explanation of vicarious suffering: on the principle of the solidarity of the 
race by the loi^io of history. This loffic does not investisrate the grreater measure of ffuilt, innoe«nM» tufftrinc for 
or the lesser decree of innocence, but passes on to the order of the day since the sacrifice of ^* '*^^ ^ otben. 
the Mediator has solved also this problem. 

It is, perhaps, not grenerally kfown, that human sacrifices were made when cities were „ aaertileM 
foundfvl or bridgres were built amon^ the Germans and Scottish as well as among: the Greeks 1 4i, m. no. 18\ 

and Romans. Alexander sacrificed a virg:in when he founded AJexandria. The same did 
Tiberius at the laying: of the corner-stone of the grrand theatre in Antioch. The Germans and 
Persians equally with the Slavonians kept up the usag:e of buryinir aliye or butchering: cap- 
tives, before or after a battle. Upon the isle of Leucas the Greeks annually threw a man from 
the cliff down into the sea for an expiation of the sins of the populace in g:eneral. Upon 
-Rhodes, opposite the temple of Artemisia at the annual festival of Kronos one was hung: for 
the expiation of the common g:uilt. From Athens we hear, that once two men were killed in- 
stead of the one who was required for the benefit of the community at the annual feast of the 
Tanrelies. Sophocles makes Oedipus say, "A pure-minded soul has he, who dies voluntarily, T^^^^VJ ''i!*^?^!^ 
being: well qualified to serve as a ransom, and to obtain immunity from penalty for thou- ^/nocvn. 
sands." The Greek legrends are full of such selfconsecrations since Codros chose death for the 
sake of the liberty of the state. 

People ever held the idea that one can sacrifice his comfort, even his life for an- vie*»«»» <>« •»««»«. 
other. Up to date people act as tho the honor of one sacrificed to shield the baseness 
of another did not amount to much, tho life itself has no value without honor. It 
seems that victims of calumny find less sympathy, because the sacrifice of their honor 
is accomplished more easily than murder. Society winks at it, making calumny 
rather accrue to the prestige of the libeler. 

However this may be, human nature reveals the fact that one may be sacrificed, 
or deny and sacrifice himself voluntarily, in behalf of another. 

In the next higher stage the idea and necessity of expiation is exhibited in ani- 
mal sacrifices, taking the place of the human. This is the repristination upon the 
true symbolic and tyi^ical act, the institution of which was originally given as a me- 
morial and a pledge. 

According to E. Lassaulx a seal was branded upon the consecrated animals. The Auini«iM«rifleM. 
seal— most remarkable— represented the figure of a mai«, kneeling, with hands bound i^^^x. 
J, upon his back, the edge of a sword set to his throat, the bystanders striking their 

breasts with their hands. Here we see, that, as also the Indian rituals prescribe it, the Meanin. of 
I saeriflce of an animal was made the substitute and ransom for the doomed life of the ^nercd^ 
. liimer. 

\ ' % 106. Summing up the gains of our analytic investigation as a basis for further ,, 
y eoncliiBions, we find the result to corroborate the terse statement of Wuttke: "In the beinjin°earnest 
bloody sacrifices of men and animals, man shows that he is in earnest about religion.'* w^SSJ '®'*'^**?'i67. 

Most assuredly. Here at last we stand before the seriousness of the situation. 
The blood of these victims cries to Heaven. 

f In the basest subversions of! the original intent of sacrifice there is still discernible the 

[ typical purport underlying them all. The **anxious suspense^* wants to secure a suspension of 
r thsYerdict, an amelioration of evils. 

Thus every offering is a shadow, more or less dark or distinct, of the grave solem- purport of th« onuined 
i nity of the moment, when the Highpriest in the capacity of a Mediator entered into of whmi »u^«»^ 
the presence of the Unseen, interceding with the blood of the innocent soul. **" "^ 

The sprinkling of the blood in the central sanctuary on the Day of Atonement 
ifgnifled reconciliation in behalf of the chosen nation, and ultimately in the in- 
terest of the whole world. 

The sacrifices of the nations were shadows of this typical atonement, inasmuch as they 
virtually refraottrue elements of the fundamental thougrht in the origrinally ordained sacrifice. 
In the measure as the nations recede from the center toward the wide periphery and their re- 
Ufflofis sentiments darken, the sacrificial acts, in which the religrious tenets always center, are 
eormpted eorrespondinffly. But notwithstandinuT their corruptions they perpetuate rem- 
Bants of pristine or universal revelation. 

It is by virtue of special revelation that the celebration of the typical sacrifice in 
the Old Testament forshadows the real Atonement, without being in any way part of 
the same or adequate to it, because it chiefiy rests upon externals and upon 
conunaiuL 
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In the order of worship of the eoneentric nation the trae import of the allegorical 
type of "The Sacrifice" proper wan to be protected against all arbitrary changes and 
perrersions. To this end God had stipulated the conditions of reconciliation accord— 
ing to His will and wisdom and ways in this impressive, instructiye, and disciplinary^ 
ordinance down to its minutest details. But since the Great Sacrifice is now accoi 
plished in every particular, and in perfect obedience to the sovereign wilU the 
fall and the type is abolished. It is the sacrifice upon Calvary, which ever had beei 
divined« to which all offerings pointed, upon which all other sacrifices of the peri- 
phery revolved, in which religion is intensified, and revelation and religion are ren— n^. 
dered identicaL Nothing is to be added, no other merit can supersede it 

Bverywhere we found affliction, arony and want of spiritual solace oauslnr inl 
altho unoonaoiousdesire for the appearance of the Mediator and for his real atonement. Every 
where the conviction that life is the ffift of God but forfeited on account of the dismpti 
and that man therefore is Justly condemned to die, is the confession impUed in each 
cial act. Everywhere, furthermore, it is before consciousness that ^uilt may be pat upoi 
somebody else, and that a life of an innocent one voluntarily consecrated to this end may ii 
tercede for, and suspend the doom of, the ffuilty ones, may save the llve^ of aU. Theee prmni 
in the problem had at last been comprehended well enongrh. It was in the eropinff 
after the Innocent One where the error occurred. In the usual line of events and ainoiv 
as they are, no sacrifice could ffive f uU satisfaction and answer the conditions. 

Now the Innocent One steps forth from the midst of men. He announces 
self to be the Mediator, **TEE SON OF MAN." We are sure of having correctly 
derstood Him, when we took Him for the real issue of humanity in the fullest seni 
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for the Ideal Mao. As such He is the central persoalficatlon of the iBacrocom«ia» and 
have seen what that means, when speaking of the position of man as the medium 
two worlds. As the Ideal Man, the perfect man in true reality, He is ''the'* rep 
sentative of universal humanity, and He is the center of the universe. 

As the personality in the middle of the living and therefore Triune Deity 
is unapproachable on the part of the world, Jesus came more than near to man; 
he took his part, he identified himself with him. He actually became the perfect 
so as to be capable of sympathising with every one who will let Him approach to 'Si^ 
heart as a friend. 

This God-man gave Himself for us. He was crucified. 
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Jesus the Christ bridged the chasm between the worlds spiritual and natuxvL 
By His intercession on high He equipoised all strains here below. By deseendiiv 
into the abyss He shut it up. Unifying human nature with the Divine through Hb 
person. He becomes not only one of us, but the head of all humanity and one with it 
As the central person, as head and representative of the race He bears humanity not 
only upon, but also within Himself, in the very manner in which He carries the 
macrocosmos physically within Himself, and in which man is the crown and epitome 
of the physical universe. 

In this capacity He obediently and voluntarily submits to bear all sin and sham« 
of the race, all its suffering collectively, and the death of each individually. He 
takes upon Himself death as our punishment, and to full satisfaction pays üie ac- 
cumulated debts as our bondsman. He does it all, bears it all. But under formfl of 
law, here overdoing itself in human administration by actually murdering Hiflif-' 
He sinks down under the burden. 

The Pure One identifies Himself with a wretched humanity. As its solitary 
healthy member, as its heart even. He is part of the organism of humanity, a body 
sick unto death. The poison and leprosy of the whole body throws its destroetivo 
force unitedly upon this single pure heart It breaks. 

But the plague also spends its force. Out-raging itself in raging against the iBr 
nocent One, the power of the Bad is broken. 

Hence the possibility is in reach of each and all, to be healed and freed fromsi^ 
and its effects. The cure is to be realised in the natural order of organic uia^ 
fication. There is a simple way of becoming embodied in the wonderful organism t^ 
which each is to prove a living member, by partaking of the vitalising forces dicci^ 
lating through it: the Blood and the Spirit 
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Ab the Incarnation and the flaeriflee mnst of necessity be historic, so the partici- Appropriation 
fcion in the new life is to proceed npon historical lines, marked ont by the Savior the Atouement 
• good reasons, in His testamentary beqnest. uponrSIe hutorio 

The cardinal facts— not mere doctrines— of this communion consist in th^ ex- Hne« marked 
riences, namely: Sins forsiven by virtoe of the blood and death of Jesus Christ; new Testator.^ 
I ftven by the impartation of the Holy Spirit sent through Him. The synthesis lies Appropriation of th« 
the compass of history, but here transcends it to be comprehended by— faith alone ! l^l^SäZ^A^ut^' 

The solemn orations delivered by the fathers of the Greek ohuroh, the pensive hjmns of Lith aion«. '^'^ 

t Middle>A«es, the intelleotoal strivinss of seholastiolsm, and of philosophy up to this day, 
lid but revolve around the mystery of this death, from which proceeds the life of a new 
rid, that is, a Christianised culture, (crviiiiSATioN) unknown before. They aU could do noth- 
' but feel tlieir way around the mystery underlyinuT the process of this renovation by way of 
leneration and growth, thus initiated to eontinne to the end of the world and of the times. 
»y could not do even this much, unless they remained In tender touch with the head and 
trt of humanity, not by mere inteUectual assent, but by i>ersonal friendship. 

Never will we be able to formulate in words the secret of the yiearious death 
ectively, or the imputation of righteousness to the petitioner for pardon subject- of'^the pröceofof 
lyA>ecause these elements of reconciliation are involyed in the principles of, and in ^apmsofentifio 
I order of their effects upon, the living organism. The secret was not intended to be demonstration 
itraeted and to be bottled up for occasional use, as it were, so as to make superflu- expeHen!^!^'^^ 
9 the continuous touch and contact with the source of life by faith, superfluous 
) unbroken circulation of divine influences and the connection with the organism 
love. The secret, for this reason, should become uncovered no more than can be this mreoy.^' 
ind out about life pure and simple. It shaU not be found out and applied in the 
y of scientific demonstration, because— so it seems to us— it would be misfortune SSti'JSSilu^'' 
the extreme, if the finite being should obtain the full power over itself. It is as j£UiÄ!^*°**'~"* 
necessary as it is impossible for the creature to become absolute. 

To revolve upon the central fact, truth and person, means, nevertheless, to under. ^ 
md the necessity by which man is attracted to it. To understand the mystery of the 
:t or person itself would mean to stand aliove it, and to play the master with the 
)de and the combinations under which the consummation of the whole process of 
lovation is to be perfected. This can safely be trusted to the management of the 
solute One. 

§ 109. Arrived at the middle of our observations in universal history we stand Retrospect from 
!ore its central figure, under the cross. Taking history under the aspect of its ^»an£n^tib«'* 
Tements, we stand under its meridian. Taking It as the science of explaining cross.* 

man affairs, we stand at its base, below which an attempt at explanation dares 
t venture. Already a heap of material has accumulated waiting for decipherment, 
»uppositions, for which at several stages of the disquisition we had to beg the 
estion, must now present their vouchers and find their affirmation 

The observer of the suffering Innocent One here receives new light with refer- previous 
De to previous conjectures. Not before could he appreciate the graveness of the Sfflrmed'and 
nation. The crucifixion d^pens the interest. The earnestness of this death dis- elucidated. 
«es the solemnity of history; no event save this could so keenly impress itself upon 

As the ''Word" is the light of the world so is the cross the key to human history. 
) feel as tho we had so far only looked at its exterior. But since the glance can 
tree behind the rent curtain into the invisible world, from the depth of which phe- 
mena of historic reality arose; since the coverings are withdrawn from drowsy 
epers, beneath which many things concerning the visible world used to be hidden; 
itters become plain and distinct which before seemed fathomless. 

In this death and resurrection all is disclosed now; and that is affirmed which the prophteiM aflBrmed. 
"aids of the forthcoming Ruler of all nations proclaimed by virtue of His commission 
1 according to His instructions. We see why, for the time being, it all had been 
closed in the peculiar wrappings of what we may call a sectarian nationality, 
^here else but here are we made acquainted with the personal God perfectly inde- Hidte^VidSdfor^* 
^dentof the world; a Triune God, because possessing an organic nature of His 
o. Being the very life in itself, blessed in Himself, His existence is in no way ^^ .^^ ^^ 
^cted by His relations to the world, the creation of His will and wisdom. With God restored. 
^ few self-evident truths— which are quite rational and so plain as to be estima- ^^**'* 
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GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS BESTORED. WORLD-CONSCIOUSNESS CORRECTED. IL D. CH. IL § 106. 
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ted as mere truisms, as to lose their majesty since they have become so familiar tons, 
tho they once had to be specially revealed,— all the weird phantoms and theognogtie 
dreams of paganism are pushed into the rubbish. 

Evidently the universe is not an emanation of divine radiancy, nor the reflection of 
such. Natural life aside from personal life contains not a particle of divine substanoe. by 
which it could be perceived as part of the divine essence. God exists not because of natare, 
nor does He exist for being: made the means of its explanation. God does not owe any of Hii 
dignity to creation ; and He is not to be made the means for any earthly purpose whatever, 
neither He nor His name« 

With respect to creation God is Lord and Ruler, Father He is solely and purely In regard 
to salvation. Man has beason to hbtubn thankb to hiai. 

Standing under the cross we discern God especially as the regent of the world. 
We recognise His hand in creation, we feel His heart in salvation, but the ways and 
means of His Providence we cannot foresee, and it is a sign of the state of grace 
if one learns to perceive and acquiesce in them post eventum,— because to act the 
part of providence could be entrusted to no other but the Saviour's hands. We pereelTv' 
the interaction of His sovereign rule in that His free will persists in the realisation 
of His purpose for inan*s true benefit, whilst He does not force His saving love upon 
anybody. Thus God guides, provides, prevents and admits, adjusts and judges move- 
ments and men, and even causes new beginnings in history on the basis of the ex- 
isting order of things, through human agencies. It is godly not to judge by external 
appearance and successes, or by reverses- and It is rational , In ufferinf, to tmnt Hla. 

All this we laid down in the form of an h>i)othesis. We are now vindicated in 
declaring the existence of G(hI as the most verified of all empirical tacts. 

And we become here acquainted with ourselves: for we behold '^he first man." 
He is on speaking terms with God. He is the root of the whole plant of humanity. 
He lives in the beatitudes of that paradise of which all children of man have faint 
recollections as of the home of their own chihlhood. We see m^n as he then waa. 
endowed witli all the faculties necessary for cultivating his possessions joyfully, and 
for preserving himself worthy of his trust, preparatory to higher trusts. From 
his mediatory position between God and the world the intention is indicated, that, in 
gladsome occupation and development, and in continuous intercourse with the Father, 
a Tlappy progeny should spread over the earth, their dominion. 

But mistnist, doubt, and disobedience ensued, changing it all. The contrasts 
would not liave become so palpable if they had not become so lamentable in the relations 
between the Perfect Man and his surroundings. It was not simply finiteness, nor the 
abuse of liberty or of the secondary good, it was rebellion of the creature, which resnh 
ted in rupture upon rupture, an<l subversion, and derangement everywhere. The pur- 
pose of God was questioned, was challenged. To save it, as against human aberra- 
tions and Satanic mystifications the universe had to keep its course, reacting against 
man, its intended lord, now an apostate. Sin was paid home according to the nature 
of tilings with its own product— with rebellion. Man's own nature most unnat* 
urally turned against him, and severest of all losses was the loss of selfcontrol and 
freedom. Man fell back from his ambition to become as God, into a comparatively 
wretched state of dependence upon nature. In order to sustain his earthly existence 
man was condemned to hard labor, the earth, his paradise, changed into a peniten- 
tiary. That act of tearing away from the Father, from the source of life into aell« 
hood, was answered by his son slaying his son. 

It wns a rapid progrress downward and in waywardness. Ever more tatal became ths 
estranfremcnt, and frierht increased at the rate in which the Bad assumed tremendous i»o- 
portions. Man. judg-in^ God by himself, thought that He was bad,— the worst ofaUsabfcr- 
sions. This objoctivicution or projection of the Bad in the wroncr direction widened thebresdi 
into the deep abyss of which all of us know only too much. Man tooksldeswith the oalumniator 
of theGood, and went into leui^iie with his seducer, sharing: his enmity against hoUneM.uotfl 
the inner representative of the Holy One withdrew almost entirely. In the lonrtincss sod 
benifirhtedness in which man thus was left, the "anxious suspense" selBed him. And it is to 
open secret that in quandarira of wickedness men wlU not shrink from perjury to 
themselves by making God an aooompUoe of their dark desicns. 
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The pseado-promise had come trae in a measore as tmth had been mixed with ««iritiisieat du.** 
it: Te shall be as gods, knowing good and evil". To be sure, man now entertained ^^ ,^^ ^ knawüi« 
different views, of the Bad he had plenty. Concerning himself man was ashamed "«b*eTü"wMknii 
to see much of the animal in himself, which disabled him from recognising the image 
of Crod. His own mate, nearest and recently dearest to him, he could treat with dis- 
dain and brutality. To man such misery in addition to his views was more than mockery, 
he could not rid himself of the recollection of his losses, of forfeited happiness; for he 
always knew of something better which now caused him acute remorse. 

It was just this recollection which aggravated his dejected mood; and it was in toui iobrenion of 

rannanti of orl^liiAl 

Just this dejection in which, to his utter bewilderment, from the dark abyss the word |^"*jn2**4rjr*« u, 

flashed up again with a pallid gleam: "As gods shall ye bei " Was the abyss then the ^6. s?. m. U, ss. k. m, 

abode, perhapsfof the spirits tantalising him? Were not the ghosts of those he had 

maltreated, if not murdered, the gods who now persecute him with dreadful reproaches, 

yea, haunt him with their revenge ? The f ods their f hosts I so his frightened phantasy I5Jcü52S* --«nWi 

pressed the satanic promise home to him. Man could not rid his consciousness of the 

reality of the state of immortality, tho humane feelings, and the befriending idea 

<if a human unity were rent to shreds. The thrilling recital of the event is not ^^^^^^^^ 

Intended to reveal the depths of the Bad. This took every occasion to betray itself, as ^^^m, u utnyi 

it did in an abundantly horrible mannt^r at the crucifixion. 

K the whole had been told before, man would have been overwhelmed by terror; q^^^^i 
what was said was ultimately intended for encouragement and solace. Man should be phantoms 
set aright as to the origin of all the blood-curdling deeds whicl^ soil every page of f ra*tHcicle.^^ 
bistory, and turn every blessing into a curse, by being apprised of the wild seeds 53^ gf * ^ » n' 72' 
sprouting from beneath the ''bruised head." The uncanny light in which those dark 73,' 78' ss! 86! 95) 96) 
phenomena appear glows from a hearth of which men. formerly had not been aware. ^^ 

Now the cause of original sin in a world of spirits is here shown to mankind. 

We see at a single glance how sin was palmed off upon man by one who is at the coMiitrof »n in» 

mm, . T , • « * % t -WT < x% • m ^ world of apiriti. 

bead of this nether world of glow and darkness. We see how the noblest creature 
of God opened himself to his seductive promise through misuse of the fine gift of 
speech in a peculiarly religious conversation, under abuse of confiding guilelessness. mLa'.lTpüitä]^'^ 
Sin entered the world through man's spiritual nature by way of a lie. 

We taw how man fell ; how nature entrusted to his care, feU with him ; since the rent 
throiitfh his nature extended to the universe belouirinflr to it. The first murder was the issue 
of envy sequent to the first perversion of the sacrificial act. This last and strangely leiralised 
murder in which **sin" culminated, by the perpetration of which the situation became cleared 
vp in a way that darkened the sun, exposed the insticrator and his plans beyond the possibility 
of an excuse for sin in any of its manifestations, Tet we are also apprised of the truth that, 
notwithstanding the impudence of the Bad, we need shudder no more. To look into the depth 
of the enigma which embarrasses the science of human affairs, we occupy a safe standpoint. 
Faelnir the fact from under the cross we rain courage and hope— because we discern that man 
it ncyt the producer of the Bad. 

Human nature is not bad in essence, not bad per se. Sin was reared in spheres tran- 
ceoBt and introduced as their product ready made. It had been kindled in the cold, remorseless 
passions of envy and hatred. It came in stealthily from that infected, rebellious part of the 
ancelie spirit-world which kept its dominion, but ^as thrown down into darkness together 
with its principaUties. 

Without the knowledge of the real existence of this dark underworld, history in 
many places could not be understood, unless we would sacrifice human nature to the 
realms of darkness, and would acquiesce in the imputation, that man as a sinner was a S^'hlSlLS!^^ 
very devil himself. The historian and the philanthropist are glad, that the word of 
truth uttered by authority of the mouth of truth never intimated a basis for such 
teaching. 

Humanity in itself, then, is not the source of infernal machinations. If sin were 
ao esBcntial to humanity as to originate from it, humanity, like the dominion of Satan 
would be lost beyond redemption. ""nJoÄtTh? 



As it Is, and bad enoui^ it is that on the one side man allows h imself to be seduced, yet he is, MMntiaipart : 
hf rlrta» of at least equal riipht, constantly reclaimed on the other. The nobility he possesses bec^uM no? 
AS by Urthrl^it, and whieh still constitutes his essential part, has been spared for him and himself the 
pot Into aaf^ kfleploff , so that it can be restored to him. Altho the ''ima^e'' within him is source of the 
so ttnliiMMll by tin and disgrace as to be scarcely recognisable from what he was be- "^* 
Im la fltm radMOMbli^ And tho his descendants are so estranired in irodlessness, and lost 
1b Um wid* wortdi M to Am from holiness over the face of the earth, y<yt God does not lose 
of 
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§ 110. Only thus and now are we enabled to nndergtand the traditions relatiTi» 
to the great calamity, which previous to the Day of Atonement we could only propose 
as probable helps to explanation. We find the fall into an abyss an affirmed fact 
The inferences drawn from traditional knowledge were correct: these traditioog 
proved to be neither merely mythical, nor altogether superstitious. 

Consciousness, severed from the Good, developed into a rich knowledge of tlw 
world with its diversions. But as to its normal progress it is now more than ar> 
rested. It now becomes filled with the fright of the great night in which the mind 
finds itself alone, without God in the midst of spectres of dreadful adversaries. Con- 
sciousness, maimed from the stunning it sustained, was takßn captive by eosmical 
powers and superhuman intellects. The traces of the ravishments, together with in- 
numerable misfortunes we found in the wild, distorted features of character and 
in the hideous o£bpring of man's imagination. We found them in the debris of hu- 
manity and in the lowest substratum from whence they broke forth ever and again. 
At the time we were unable to account for them. 

Unless we adopt this riew with respect to the power of the Bad, we eannot nnderstaad 
the utter deareneracy and increasing: depravity subsequent to another catastrophe, a wons 
departure, and a worldwide dispersion. Neither could we beirin to interpret the omiooos 
sigrns of an undercurrent not human, not brutal, but diabolical, which irushes forth into dsj- 
liffht whenever the course of history meets with its whirlp<x>ls and cataracts. 

When Carthagre, for instance, makes a holocaust of three hundred of its finest yoathsof 
noble birth; and if such a ra^e seises one country after another, then we cannot simply Maise 
the carnaffe upon human error or superstition ; but in theinterest of reason, weareeorapcUed 
to trace out the symptoms of an occult disease to the reirions, evaporatingr such maddenisg 
fumes. 

In sight of the "cursed tree" we find that strange fanatical fervor beneath a eorer 
of culture and under guise of religion. All these thousands of years it has caused 
similar eruptions without ceasing, and that imitation of religion branded with th» 
lust of dominion and persecution is to all appearances as yet aglow beneath tlw 
cover even of Christian culture. In explanation of this horrible persistency ire 
can conceive of no other but the infernal source. 

Explicit reasons for facts of such premeditated wickedi^ess as that which became 
manifest at the crucifixion are reducible solely to Satan's furious envy whene?erbe 
is exposed, revealing itself at the mere sight of anything that pertains to the Holy 
One. He is not merely a principle, neither a convenient scape-goat to be laughingly 
blamed with deviltries. He is the personal chief of a realm still lower than ftülen 
nature and a deranged world. This realm continues under the management of u 
intelligent, personal will, of the Evil One. 

It ouffht to be better known, that this "Prince of Darkness** does not bdonc to the ni h— 
in which, and to the means by which, God revealed Himself; but that he betrayed himself Iv 
obtruding with his wily counteractions upon the sphere of revelation, in order to ioitigit»- 
conf usion and mystification, in order to caricature reli^rion where he cannot corrupt it Thß 
recognition of this fact demands discrimination in biblical matters, when the quMtios ii 
raised whether every word written in the Bible was spoken by Gkid. It became historiesOf 
manifest what negative part Satan attempted to play in the sphere of revealed reUfkMi 
especially at the occasion of the ^rent sacrifice. There the revealed word is explicitly risdi- 
cated by the manner in which it triumphed, when the truth of history and even the law weit 
crumped and misapplied. The word of God was approved by the manner in which theliessi 
the father of lies became provoked ; by the way he was exposed and his power paralysed wbc« 
he fought to the bitter end for the maintenance of his cause and position. The test of ^ 
strenfirth of the word will ever be repeated, and its truth evince itself by the way In whieh^ 
Bad takes up the issue against it, by the manner in which the preaching of the wordeaUsfoi^ 
faith in spite of Satan's methodical contrivances to destroy its effects, by creating Ion tot 
Jesus and a correspondingrly decided hatred ttgrninst His enemy. Defenoeior excuse of thinC 
clearly belon^ingr to the dominion of Satan is a symptom of incipient enmity affain^tlia 
Savior and what pertains to Him. We would not drai: this matter into the dlscnssioa, if ^ 
tendencies either for or agrainst did not affect history at the most decisive turning poiati. 

One event at any rate preceded others known to history as facts. We surmised i 
sudden catastroplie, a general rupture of all bonds of human affection and s}inpathj. 
causing that enmity among fellow-men which otherwise is inexplicable. Facts (A 
extreme cruelty advised us to conjecture such an event as an historic postulate. And 
now the one historical fact upon whicli we meditate affirms this cardinal suppositioD 
to be correct: namely, that the anity of hnmanlty is not a mere doctrine founded on 
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flpeeolation. For outside of revelation we would never have come to the knowledge ^^^u^^'Hm!. 
<tf this fnndamental fact. Only under the cross we find the affirmation of what re- 
garding this unity we at first presumed as a mere hypothesis. 
The death of the One for all solves the problem. 

In order to appreciate salvation to its full extent, it is necessary that, as Dorner states, 
demonoloffy is to be fundamdn tally revised and reconstructed as consistent with facts, instead 
of sliirhtinir it altogether. As it is, Satan and depravity are rather denied or extenuated 
than the **word of the cross*' recoffnised, tho it is evident, that depravity is^rrowinff inpropor- 
portion as salvation is iimored. 

But if it is admitted that salvation is the ChristianlsiniT factor sine qua non, yea the most 
Beeessary factor of history in its chief efforts to break every fetter of bondage, then the first 
question demanding an answer is: **From what are we saved?" 

Our a^e seems rather inclined to shirk the unpleasant controversy about the conflict of 
«onflicts, that of Satan vs. The Saviour. Evidently it accrues not to popularity,if for instance, 
«solution of theoloffy in its alle^red anti-dofirmatism is contradicted. By this evolutionism it 
it held to be more adequate to refined Christianity to understand it as the outflrrowth of in- 
trilectual improvement on the basis of superstitious fright, than to beUeve what we, on the 
basis of bottom-facts, maintained, namely : that humanity suffered a ffreat f aU from a higher 
■late of consciousness under a deception wrougrht by the arch-fiend of our race— and that thb 

UBTORATION TO TBUX BXUOION WAS IMFOSSIBIiE FBOM BELOW, BINCX ALL THX NATIONS DOWN TO 
-;' THX TIMB AT WHICH WB ABBIYXD UNDXB THB CB068, FBOOBB88BD ONLY IN A DOWNWARD DXYOLU- 

•1 HON. Facts testified to by archceoloirical discoveries constrain us to acknowlediTO this as the 
:^ ineontrovertible truth. 

I § 111. From the outset we ascribed great importance to comparative philology Aid of »tuphyri« 

f as a guide in our researches. In order to see human depravity as the facts ostensibly *°****p«°*'^** 
^ ibow it, we are compelled to call upon metaphysics for assistance, Just as we needed 
ft tor the investigation of the enigmatical origin and nature of the Bad. Metaphys- 
ics from above confirm the inference formed from what analytically we gathered 
Mow. 

Inquiry into the states of d^eneracy under cover of culture starting from mere antici- ^^goM« the 
pstlons has now, with the help of languaflre, made the points of controversy perfectly clear. meUphysieai eoeffleient 
for the metaphysical coefficient in history islanffuaffe; and this need not be aUowed to be ^' '^^'^'^i^- 
prened only in the service of the lie. 

Languages have not built themselves up from imitations of natural sounds to unruac« witn«««^ 
Buch a height as we find in the earliest cultures. It ought to have been remembered Xpr^tuV^pÄ"*" 
irhat Otfried Mueller once said: *^ne certainly knows, that, on the contrary, just • *®' "• '"• **• 

tlie most abstract parts of speech became fixed first." He meant such words which 
lent of all could be designated as expressing impressions from without, or as products .^j^^^tr^ part, ot 
from reflex-action of the nerves by way of exclamations. All languages of our own '£^^ a mJ^.. 
lingual family prove the priority of abstract words which rise from internal sources. * ^^' ^ 

The fact is, that such words show their common roots most plainly. Hence we take 
them as pointing to a time before human relations had grown complicated and dic- 
tionaries had to be enlarged correspondingly. 

In illustration of this Mueller refers to the verb **to be*', the conjugations of which in Example: 
^wiserit, Lithunian, and Greek are strikingly similar. The wealth of fframraatlcal forms was ^* **''' "*" **••** 
"odiiced in the earliest times. Since then, as far back as lau^uaees afford opportunity to 
•Uorie their further formations, the number of their cases, modes, and tenses decreases. The 
hlMory of derived lanflruafires,such as Latin and the Germanic lanffuaffes,down to the conglom- orig inai weaHh of 
«vate of the Ensrlish, furnishes a remarkable object-lesson of the modifications through cr«mm«tic«i form«. 
^^h the organism of a lan^uaee — once powerful and rich in its capability to expre«« the un^uAg«« wmikcninr. 
^Mit tints of emotion, relations, and actions— becomes grradually weakened, stiffened and im- 
»Wished, until of the oriirinal flexions the least possible traces are left.'* an^ rVpmsinsln the 

All this speaks in favor of a "delicacy of thinking and speaking in primeval p'"»c»ai human fa»iiy. 
'nimanity," when languages were pliant, not despite but because of their strong 
■inews, by virtue of their muscles. They were well rounded, symmetrical, and musi- D*»*n#racy of .p«.*h' 
^ in their cadences, whilst the modem languages with their iiitermelding of vow- t«ud#ncy .tiM>t in 
^H Bilencing of consonants, and dropping of forms, shrink, figuratively speaking, v'S^'ot co'i^n'*" 
into comparative skeletons. 

In the face of such results of philologrical research it would have been proper long asro, j.^^^^^, eon«de« 
^tsble that materialistic doffma, which, for the sake of deiiyiugrthe spirit, disparages Ian- ^urh a decline «otwe- 
inage by setting up an ascending ladder of speech upon tho base of a most beggarly primer. ä".IiiiJ '^^^^^^^^fiic. 

We mentioned Burnours return to the proi>usition of the degeueracy of nations subse- 
quent to their dispersion into conflicting varieties. We then added, that ethnology, altho heid- '^f^^^^J^» 1 41. 
tatingly, concedes such a decline on the part of some nations. Martins, for instance, accepts MAann, imm, 
Itss a fact, that the Botokudes of Brazil are degenerated Chinamen. Lepdi us admit« that the "" **"' 
llbyans ^'have sunk into negroes;" and Yon Loeben Judges that the inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands represent a siinilar ease. 
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Now, since ethnology enlarges npon "products of degeneraeyt" or, if the oceada 
requires, upon ''relapses into the original state/'— why not be consistent and adupt 
the fall to begin with, since the probability is actually admitted. We are by ^ 
indications forced to stand by the axiom of the originally high positicm and unity 
of humanity, and a subsequent histoiical apostasy, because otherwise it is not 
simple as e?olutionism imagines, to comprehend humanity as a whole in sudi 1 
condition, as it was found at the time of the fulfillment— one large lump of degn- 
eracy I As such humanity can be fully conceived only in contrast with "th» trat 
man," whose crucifixion shows a depravity below the moral zero. 

§ 112. Yonder crowd of national representatives, gathered around the croa 
raised in their midst, exhibits a sample of the product of degeneracy concealed under 
a thin cover of high culture. Now and here alone are we enabled to scrutinise die 
nature of what we call the substratum ; here alone can we look into that uneartUj 
background of the historical drama and observe the effects of the Bad in its inteiuUj 
and to its full extent 

The scene enacted upon the shaky floor of the stage brings to view the plot lad 
the plans according to which the shifting is worked by contrivances all around, 
behind the wings, below the drops, above the bridges, moved by powers in Heaven « 
high and in the pit below. 

There is no longer an excuse admissible as was made in Thyatira, that th» 
depths of Satan were not known. 

The a^Uty to which the acton are inatiffated from below, affords an Introopeet into Ike 
fathomless abyss and into incomparable mysteries (provided that these heights and dsplki 
are not ima^rined as spatial quantities). 

We reiterate that history is rendered comprehensible no further than we recog- 
nise the unseen and incalculable concomitant factors. And their interutioa 
never came to the surface more boldly than under the ''cross.** In that which the ctobi 
discloses we see no frustration of the preconceived plan of history ; on the eontruy, 
every word and act had to aid history in accomplishing its objects. Of so much it 
gain indubitable certainty, that the Holy Will and Wisdom inaintains Hisabsolate 
rule ; that the rancor burning with impotent hostility and flaming up from below k 
only admitted for a definite purpose. Providence employed the prince of darknesai 
executioner of the divine verdicts, as the most befitting manner in which the erii 
one himself should divulge to the world the infernal wickedness of his own sehenei 
and at the same time destroy his successes. 

That the perfect wisdom of the plan may be questioned is not excluded, since to Sstss 
certain powers were still left, and since his advocates work additional miaohief forsiBÜir 
ends, but subject to the overruliuff Providence. The question la answered, however, »(Mt 
coireutly by Dorner in his '^Ethics", where reasons arecriven, why this plan of history do« sol 
exclude the possibility of the Bad, but requires it without m^hiny |t a shadow, or 
side, or foil of theQood« 

The practical gain of our introspect is that we are enabled to-discem the 
ration of the elements, to watch the reduction of the radicals in that great ecmipoond» 
that medley— "product of degeneracy" which perpetuates the old ''sicut dlL" 

To that ethnical body fallen among murderers, lying prostrate upon the dMVt 
in agonies of death, the great Healer of nations at the divide of the times sloips 
down and attends to the bleeding gashes with oil and wine. He puts Himself ia its 
place and lifts it up to His own. For, notwithstanding the rescue from sin aodtlie 
ransom of deliverance, the final issue of the degradation is death. The entire viaUile 
universe writhes under the convulsions of its approach. The possibility of ezptaift- 
ing empirical death is given nowhere but in the premise of an abnormity withii 
this world. The corporeal body of man is taken from its substance, and since tiiif 
could no longer remain in its nascent state, the human body cannot A discoid btf 
been struck which is perceptible, as we heard Leibnitz say, in the perplexed eoid- 
tion of the "monads" ; or as we now say: the discord is to be conceived as the sob'vtf^ 
sion of the pure mode of natural existence with its capacities for free and rsuO^ 
turbed evolution. The physical form of being became repressed life with incalcfll' 
ably complicated involutions. 
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FnMü the moment that the roots of human nature had been torn from the ground ■»• du«i tutor«. 
d its life, the totality of nature was rendered subject to conflicting processes. As ^ '*' 

far as the eye can perceive, it became bound up into the form of materialised stuff 
under laws of dissolution. Pardon the repetition: Man's external being in his mat- 
ter-bound state is rendered transient under conditions of time and space. Snbstaa- 
tially the unification of matter and mind is achieved in his personality; and altho p^tbutty «x dMth. 
separable, this union was intended to become also esseatiai. With the fall the inver- 
sion ensued and disintegration set in. Body and mind had to be put on their good 
behavior toward each other. 

Siflce the s|»iritiial |«rt took tiie psyciiical to itself la aa indlssolable bleadiof, la a mode ^mlmo f^th« 
wkkh pfecladed the nateriaiisatioB of tlie sfririt, tlie naion betwcea matter aod mind was rea- body «ndMoi. 
iered separable. Thus the union of matter and spirit by means of the soul was placed 
under probation. It was made obligatory to body and mind to take good care one of principle for a 
the other; this was the condition in attaining to the state of glory without a painful obligatory duty 
rend, whilst default in harmonious concurrency with this rule was put under pen- andit« objective 
alty of death. Upon this truth rests the first principle of obligation, the objectivity vSIm^^ ^' 
d duty and authority. 

Mind and body were placed under obligation to care for each other for the pur- Keoe-ityof th.ethic»i 
pose of obtaining the **Supreme Good" by way of the ethical process. This was the ^^^[^^x^St^ 
single necessity enjoined upon man, because nothing but the Supreme Good is nee- J^ *" "T?*«, S'ls. 
essary. This necessity, however, by reason of its inner nature, does not force itself upon 
man's freedom. It waits to be reverently esteemed and lovingly accepted, in the 
order of ethical procedures. Against an aberration from this course the human mind 
had been forewarned under penalty of dissolution. The necessity of the Supreme 
€kM)d was unnecessarily misconceived and misapplied, nevertheless, and a necessity fiob* »ppuertion of 
of the Secondary Good in nature was substituted. Through the forewarning in form ^ritT^ATi^to the 
of a simple admonition the will was set free to actuate itself in option, in selfdeterm- t^nXy «ood^n 
fnation as against nature, and in becoming a cause of its own. But allowing itself to '"i sj». lo.^sSTS. 44. «e, 
be influenced by inexperienced reason, the vn-ong direction was chosen from the 
start and the will lost its freedom which can only prasper in the sphere of the Su- 
preme Good. AUured into a false desire for independency, into a wrong direction of 
ttie impulse towards perfection, and venturing to save selfhood from the obligations 
to the only and true necessity,— in an arbitrary assertion of the dominion over, and 
independency from, nature— the will became subject to natural necessity, at the same y^,„„j, ^ „^,„^ 
time domineering over reason to the detriment of both. The voluntary cooperation «* ^*^y •«'* »'»<» ^ 

^ •' "^ thrown oat of f*Ar and 

eC body and mind was thrown out of balance, and the faculties of the mind into dis- ^^ «i^*«»'«! 
eord, whereby the ethical progress became abruptly arrested. With the digression iMitr««ion fro« th« 
tima the ethical course into the natural , the break took place, simply because the tn« na^lir* ^ 
Supreme Good was not ''minded." Mind succumbed to a large extent and be- 
cune entangled in sensuality. 

The immediate consequence of inverting the relations between necessity and 
fnedom was the great calamity, fraught with separation upon separation, and 
Miehment after detachment Both body and mind had to suffer under it The ^^^iT^^i^ 
My, addicted to matters of diversity, must partake of the inverse tendency of 
npressed life, of the changes of the material forms. As to the soul it is impossible to 
Mifarm its individuality to this world of changes. For since it is kept in the embrace ^««r« in ven/nüT^ 
if the spiritual part of the mind, it has become a member of that oneness of the spir- soai and ^int 
toal world, which stands opposite the totality of natural entities in their general- ***^'*"***' "»"ij^ y is. 
I8M, and can not be affected by these changes. 

The soul, after once being assimilated by the spirit to constitute a human mind, 
cu no longer consubstantiate itself with matter, tho on account of its intimate cor- 
Iriation to the body it is continuously induced to gravitate towards the material 
World. The soul, thus made the medium ground for the connection of spirit and mat- 
tor, is '^discontent" in the literal sense of the term: it feels as if it could not ''hold severano« betw«« tw» 

Worlds Kors throoKli 

together^. It is under the strain of its two poles. Two .worlds contend for the soul; b"'°**' '»*<^ 
the one for its materialisation, so as to keep it in the state which we called nature- 
bound; the other for its liberation from confinement in order to elevate it to com- 
plete spirituality. 
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Thus the princiiwl constituents of human nature live in conflict under the dmd 
lest distraction may terminate in complete ruin so long as the essential — "^iflw 
under the obligation of ethical assimilation is not consummated. This is the fun 
and true explanation of ttiat state of the human mind which Lotze designated tb» 
"anxious suspense" wherein man languishes. This is what we meant by the chai« 
between the physical universe- conntituting the oneness of earthly life and belong 
ing to man as part of his being —and tlie invisible world, the spherf» of **foniisl 
unity." The break between the worlds above and below Ls manifest in man, the Re- 
presentative and child of both, and is causeil by his departure from the path of dntj, 
t<» his own mortlflcatlon. The great rupture goes through his being in the first plia 
—it means death I 

The poor sinner sold his life too cheaply when he thought lightly of the "^upme 
Good". Now he becomes aware of the deception« of the seduction, and of hi« om 
apostasy. He becomes perceptibly aware of the fatal step, when he traces the c«a- 
flict back to the **warring of the law in his members against the law of the spirit* 
He appears to himself as if stretched out upon a cross of strained relations betwea 
matter and mind. 

§ 113. Tills exposition« resting on empirical data well known to everybody, te- 
involves and also explains another still deeper strain in the relation of man himself 
to his "innermost soul." Once before we spoke of this under the caption "reflectiof 
and unrefiected consciousness." Now we come to understand a little more of it 
The polarity of our being with reference to the deeper and inner phenomena of our 
duplex nature is Just as intense and real, as the tension between mind and maXttt, 
altho we feel it less acutely. We described the first set of polar strain between (Liinat- 
ter and mind as playing between above and below. Now, provided that spatial adverbi 
used in the attempt at fixing phenomena in their theoretical order are not pressed 
too hard, we locate this second manifestation of polarity playing between (2.) thedoal 
form of consciousness itself to the rifht aad leftl The arrangement will not conflict 
with the findings of our friends in the Medical profession, who seem to be persuaded, 
that sub- (our unrefiected) consciousness is to be localised in the right lobe of tbe 
brain. 

At any rate, the most distinct of interrelations between the two sets of stiaii 
justify our allegorising man's inner distractions with the symbol of the crudflxioB. 

Considering the poles of tension Just allude<l to, we must refer to the dual mode 
in which conscioitsness manifests itself, as "refiecting" and "unrefiected" (or sob-} 
consciousness, in its day-side and night-side as the Germans used to denote the ele^ 
distinction. 

We'have choaen the term *'unrefleoted** because (tho this tide of conacloiuneH in hi 
peculiar way can tliink. remomber and rfMM>irnifie and even reveals itaelf) its functions arsvay 
rarely, and the process of tliem never, reflected iu our usual frame of mind. 

Consciousness in its incipient state was essentially a unit, altho dualistioally db* 
posed, (angrosetzt) in keepinir with man*H doiiblo rolutionship. By force of the fsll tUi 
tender cord of the unity of oonsciousnesH ( in which two worlds were focussed) broke (serHti4 
so that now man is placed under the affliction of a very mysterious, but very real pohr to* 
sion, or inter- i)sychicM>-Mpir it ual strain. 

The difference l>etween this and the former polarity consists first in this, that the pole 
causiner the strained interrelations of coMHciousness— the most intense and purely qiiritoal' 
are lyinfr entirely inside of man, in his "innermost soul.'' 

This inner life doos not dei>end uiM>n sense- perceptions from the outside or phj^ 
world for its contents, and is therefore out of p(*ril from physical abnormities. 

We here fpiin an aspect of grreat si«;ni ilea nee: Not only the tension between thatf^ 
below, matter and mind, but also this newly discovered tension between rifrht and left intfci 
inner life, as pertaining to the forms of consciousness, ffoes throu^rh man, throng V^ 
throuf^h. 

l2) This condition renders another difference, between the two pairs of oppotitepol* 
conspicuous. 

By tho break between above and below the body, now seat of the ^'fleah", militates sc*'"^ 
the spirit. ThiH cauH(*8 the ethical strain, pertaining to the WILL, to AcnvB earthly lÜ^« 
whilst the other break, manifest in consciousninis and independent of externalities, eoDMni 
only perRonal life in itK r<*ialioiis to tlH> Hpirituai worlds. Hence this break lies not intheds* 
main of the will and is out of its reach. It pertains to the fundamental part of personalUli^ 
to the essence of human nature: it l)elontrs to the purely psychioo-splritual Uf^ to the^hA* 
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theBMonoN, and its form is pabsiyxmbss. This strain has no ethical but a pronounced 
UUOio-uiTSLXtBOTUAii bearing. All these phases of the inner life vary in their manifesta- 
Mis, inasmuch as each side of consciousness acts differently throu^rh the day and durinir 
■mh, from what it does through the niirht, during: sleep or sickness. 

Now all these tensions affect the cosmos in an analogus manner, becanse it is the Tensions 
iriphery of man, its center, to whom it belongs. Both, man aa the world in minia- tJlSsmitted'to 
ire, as the epitome or extract of the gp'eat >islble universe,— and the cosmos with its the cosmos as to 
istorj (which is the macrocosmos of man, or man unfolded) stand in the relation of *^^^^ ^^ 27. 
lidarity, of reciprocal symiMithy; they stand in a peculiar rapport with each_other. 

Personal and cosmical life mutually partake of each others disturbances and vi- „ . 

Tensions * 

asitudes. Man on the part of his body, br)rn from the physical elements— with MIND ' 
horn his own propensity involved him deeper than their nourishing him made it (spirit) 

9ces8ary-also dies of them, and sinks back into them. His death predicts the ulti- consciousness: 
late fate of the universe; for it partakes also of this inevitable consequence of the ext». 

»paration. "rellM»- un "anr^ 

Ing" with flectMl.'* 

Here the universal, the cosmical significance of the Mediator's representative ™JJ,^* JJ;,^ ^ 
»th comes to full view. ^„. ^^ni: -^ 

''The cross with its four extensions marking out four extremes which stretch forth froijn kmoti- ?al. oSSl 
le center where they meet at riirht angles— this cross teaches us that He, who had consecrated | 

Imself to die at the time when He was stretched out upon it, is the very same who holds the (fledi) 

aiyerse bound up within Himself. Harmoniously He connects all within Himself, uniting MATTER. 
Mdiiferent natures of thinirs into one well arranged whole. Since the entire creation looks 
pen Him, surrounds Him, and has its connections in Him ; since that above and that below, 
sd that on both sides Is all related each to another througrh Him : it does not sufKce that we 
re led to the knowledir^ of God only through the sense of hearing, but vision also should be- 
Mse a teacher of those subUme coflrnitions. 

With this expostulation Gregory of Nyssa expresses the truth that, and tries to cosmicai 
xplain why, the physical death of the visible form in the center of all things was to ■{iJ'iuwiement. 
• taken as a typical occurrence, prototypical of the fate and destiny of the peri- 
Aieral cosmos. 

By entering this world, our house of mourning, by assuming our body, this ve- g^^";^ ,, 
hide of death, by ufferiof death Himself, the Crucified One adjudged and condemned '^° ^^ 
death itself as that which ought not to be. He overcomes and abolishes death in al- 
lowing it to exhaust its rage against Him, upon whom it had no claim, because of 
Ub purity and uninterrupted connection with God, with men, and with nature. 

What, therefore, Christ accomplished while suffering death, bears as much of a D^th of tb« ji«diuor 
ihlBical as of a religious significance, since thereby also a physical transformation S^^ o/ui« Ui'^rM. 
is initiated. Of still greater cosmical import is His resarrectfon, inasmuch as the Transition fro» the 
ifcHriflcation eradiating from the body of the Redeemer and His saveti ones, extends ^hJ'caT*"'**** "** 
ttroogh the whole cosmos, which is but the periphery of that central body. From si^rnificance 

*,, ,-, , .. , m .% ...T. •-. .. \ m "' the «tuning death. 

w exalted view into the realms of the eternal reality of glory and beatitude we 
low return to trace out other premises for further conclusions with reference to t)ie 
Udeeming virtue of the sacrifice in the middle of the times and of the nations, where 
tte historical macrocosmos centers, together with the natural cosmos. 

1114. The word: 'Te shall be as gods" affords a deep insight Ever since its The two chi«f braneb« 
tot utterance attempts have never ceased to make that promise good and true. In "^ "*' ''"'"'" '*""'' 
Susuance of the attempted fulfillment an array of hostile camps deploys before our 
^w, which in its well drilled lines and frequently renewed attacks represents history 
Hi one continuous warfare, and the world as the battle field. 

A pious race, that of Seth, bearer of the cult and of pure traditional religion and g^,,^. g„,^. ^^^ 
tlUgious recollections, stands opposite the Cainite race given to worldly culture, «'•m»*": ''JlSjlherte.L 
The latter starts out with a self made, more convenient religion, substituting an un- 
bloody offering, and sacrificing to its own envy a very bloody one. The one race is 
emtripetal and centrally inclined, whilst the other is peripheral and centrifugal- 
lad falls asunder. 

Through the central race the peripherally inclined race should have been kept to- 
ppther, guided by, and in keeping with, the advices given in the common family tra- 
tition. But a periphery anon disengages itself, taking its own way of realising the in- 
«rited ideas of dominion, freedom» and propagation. The complications begin, the 
not beeomes tightened. Memorable traditions of the parental home follow the 
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UUOtLUAMJ. 



exiles; they are haunted by the reproaches of the murdered son and brother associated 
with those memories. Against the ghastly horror of strict retribution, against übt 
fear of getting lost, and in imitation of the ingrained necessity of nnity, a kingdom 
of the world is organised. Despite the broken union with God and kin-foLks, the in- 
tent to retain dominion over the earth and in Heaven is proclaimed with undaunted 
impertinency. Thus paganism is perfected. Paganism is determined to save itself. 

By this time, after about two thousand years of conscious resistance, the world of the 
periphery has not forg^^tten, but viciously subverted what was umivkkhat.t.y known to bet]» 
relation of man to God. Another two thousand years of sooffinir and c<Mitc»»^s> P^m awsy. 
not faster than now, and not less filled with proirress, oonunotion, decay : only with this differ- 
ence, that original vitality and talents weaken. We alluded to the time when oeskbal B1- 
YSiiATiON, ffiven in the line of Seth, be^an with the covenant with Noah and ended with thst 
of Abraham. During: this period religrioufe consciousness was protected in a narrowiof 
circle, while continual apostasies toward the dark, deep, and solid substratum of pacanica 
persisted in preparing one reliifious mixture after another, always shaping culture in keep- 
ingr with the character of the cult. AxD thb beliuion of thb n abbowimo cibci.b was PZBPn- 

UATED IN THB VUIONABT, SYMBOLICAL AND HISTOBICAL WAY/ WITHOUT A BIBU^ witboQt 

another cult but offering: sacrifices and prayers, keeping: sacred the fttmily^palladium of the 
promises, obeying and coufessiuip God, that is, fbeachino His Naub. 

On the periphery the valuable remnants of traditionary and symbolic religrionsnesi be- 
came formal, solidified and materialistic. 

In the narrow circle religion became intensified, and kept the mind prepared and nt- 
ceptible for the reception of special bevelation. This be^an in Abraham*« household, sod 
was documentarily fixed through Moses. In order to set free the ethical potencies, the lav 
was added to the promise, and the word was added to the few symbolic si^ns. Humauity in 
g:eneral was included for whose benefit this special revelation was thus to be preser^'ed until 
its necessity should have become palpable to the world of the periphery. Different sta^ei in 
the circle of re\'elation are plainly marked, as for instance the development of the cultuc on 
the score of hieratic, ethico-prophetical, and royal preponderance. On the score of ritoaiistie 
and formalistic deformation, interchanging: with reformations, the keepingr ap the cukunl 
life depends upon the exercise of discipline and g:ivinir solace. Under pressure of the pacsa 
world, incurred as punishment for sympathising: and mixing: with it, revealed reli^on be- 
comes Intensified, and is spiritually and ethically applied, preparatory to reoeivingr the higbcrt 
grift from the Most Higrh. Then the "Word'* appears— to a very small circle of souls with pore 
religriousness and exceptional spirituality. 

§ 115. Inside of this closed, cimcentric, and strictly secluded circle of special 
revelation we meet with four inscriptions of universal purport. 

These four inscriptions were to preserve the plan of the historic movement With 
this object in view, the plan was deposited for safe keeping in the book of the di- 
tions— entrusted to the most separatistic of all nations. 

These four inscriptions deserve more attention than is generally paid to 
them. Viewed now - from our position at the feet of the Son of Man lifted up on the 
cross with outstretched arms,— their meaning can be fully comprehended. They are 
instructive. They contain the germinal type of the philosophy of universal hi^ory. 
Let us read them, one by one. 

In the first place there is raised the ethnological or genealogical table, the mort 
remarkable historical document extant, "in which— as Joh. yon Miller observed- 
history has its beginning, and of which the present condition of the ethnical world is 
as yet the commentary." 

As yet we are not enabled to substantiate which of the ethnographical boimdary Uim 
are clearly mapped out, and in what manner all nations upon the face of the earth t^n rtp- 
resented in this erenealo^y. We are justified, however, in supposing: that this historiosl 
survey, dividing: the substance of humanity into the ternate of Hamitea, Semites, and Japhe- 
tites, affords the foundation as well as the ground plan for the scientific construction of 
history. Hero indeed lies the first ^reat land-reeord open before us, showing the poss cwor 'i 
titles and the nationality of the permanent settlers. No nation possesses such an indes of 
humanity, and such a land-record of nations. Where anything: similar is met> it does not 
surpass the impartiality of this document without a sig:n of any national prejudice whaterer. 
Here we have a truly International pediicree which is prescribed and handed down fron 
above. Here in plain words are the terms fixed according: to which history bei:in8 and cadi. 
We are shown the race as disijersed after the p:reat flood, but still as branches of one family. 

'The Genealof?ical Tables'' in a comprehensive manner reveal the mapiaulmity of ^ 
sacred books of Israel as compared with those of other ancient nations. The beat philoaoidiei* 
do not reach that heif?ht, whenever they have to deal with the reciprocal r^attons of ths 
diverse parts of humanity.'' Lenormant, in his "Oriffines de *1 bistoire. II, baaea this opinioB 
upon the correct inference, that the ceutrifugral parts of humanity ascribe their national pi^ 
eminence to the fact of being: emanations of particular gfods ; whilst in this nation of tbeMoMr 
they are all recognised as the children of One. 
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Here the oneness of the root, from which all are said to have been sprouted« was to ^*^<'?4<*i'.?!. 
) afllrmed by the nnique blossom that should appear in due season to the joy of all, 
r the benefit of all, and intercession for all. To that crown the line points, which, unity of homanity. 
to a Tein of precious metal running through the wild mountain chain, runs ^"''»'»•"•" '»' °«*- 
trotugfa the ethnical mass here reduced to generic order. 

We pass on to the second inscription which narrates the very fact which from a n. Babylonian 
loosand indications of our own experience we could not help to propose by way of S^ibL^of fo<u«» 
ojecture. Ethnological analysis forced the very items upon our conviction, which SuSJIinf thee»!»« 
B now find as the contents of the second table, answering our postulate of an op- SL^'^'^*"'^ mi 
«ition and a dispersion. Under date of Babel, which the book of nations alone has worid-Mootfeh »nd 
leeerved in proper connection, we find the crisis described which we supposed to ^n»^^ «postMi. 
iTe taken place. We read of the disrupture of human unity. A new and deeper fall vnder d»«« «f b^uu 
isoes. A new evolution begins with a preconcerted revolution, which proved a mad 
fTolntion, a disastrous retrogression. We read of a judgment so effective as to con- 

00 the conspirators in their attempt to systematise "emancipation of the flesh", and 
organise heathenism, the apparatus of selfsalvation. 

The building of the high tower, emblem of godless culture, brings the curse down 
!iieh scatters the culturists themselves into building debris. They form the pell- 
Bit of nations whieh is so difficult to be brought into any order again. The curse Paroi formnuted «fter 
me down in answer to the rebellious parole given out, which at the beginning had "bitbiT(^du." 
en thrown into the human heart It is the lie, that man, oat of bis own fesonrces, 
raagh sere Inteilectiial aid woriclly cnitore coaid attain to tlie nature of a f od. 

Previously we endeavored to show the end for which the formation, or the veroci- proper mouve. of 
IS annexations, or rather the weldings of states into colossal world-monarchies p"«'^ "*'*"*y^j ^ 
Ight have been undertaken. Here we detect the motives which inadvertently prompt united defene« to 
id favor such conglomerations. The necessity was felt that in protection, against ZIl^ by^^r^re 
B common foes, and for the sake of co-operation, unity must be kept up. Another ^p«»'^»*'»*- 
otive was the inherent remembrance of the duty to cultivate, possess, and rule over Dominion ot» datar«. 
le earth. Still another was the legitimate maintenance of independence, selfcul- seif^mtar«. 
ire and selfgovemment. Motives like these were proper ai^ even obligatory in the ■^•«^'•"»"•"*- 
Meal process. Now, in their distentions, they only augment mischief and misery, 
he undertaking seems to bear the noble features of normal aspiration to unity and 
icnrity in a world of change, and struggle, and enmity. It demonstrates the neces- 
ty of a center for meeting in reunion, of a center of cohesion in the well founded 
lar of getting lost in the wide world to be established as a home amidst the shattered 
Diidition of things. But the erection of the emblem of haughty defiance, the found. Neee«uyforpeopi«to 
If •! n connter*reiifion witli a **nanie,*' of tlie orsaaited defiance prototypical of the AntI- of ^^liMlMi^^Ci ^ 
hrist, the scheme to gain Heaven, while at the same time retaining a world of ^'**«'~'***''**''*"'*'^- 
riekedness in spite of God —became the occasion for open insurrection, and for a dis- 
ersion so much the worse, in penalty of wilfully subverting all the motives of ethical 
dvanee. 

In this beginning of premeditated worldliness we find the basis exposed upon SSibeSSJdSllSS;. 
rhich the great Asiatic empires were founded, where patriarchal authority changed 
nto tyrannical despotism. It is marked by that haughtiness which dares to set God 
flide. Man, under plea of independence, in compliance with the first instigation of l^hyl^\n'^iS!3Lc 
he "sicut dii", aspires at selfadoration and self deification. His wordly culture •»-p°*'"° • *•• "*• 

1 calculated to secure him the honor of having improved upon the first creation. s«if^eifl»üon; 
hae collapse after the other notwithstanding, the attempt is repeated to such an *•"»««"" «'euitur«. 
xtent that even the Mediator was met by a temptation of that nature. But each Dnpite th« ««inpury 
€ these monster empires, shedding streams of blood, in pursuance of dominion w^[^''^2ld^*'^'"'^ 
inder pretense of seeking human welfare, will only have to serve either one of the 

plritaal spheres. Whether willingly or not, knowingly or not, this thirst of power 

nnst ultimately serve the purpose and further the interest of the spiritual kingdom 

i dellveranee. At Babel for the first time we hear the boast of high civilisation b^t^bSh"'*' 

rttli riot and anarchism at the bottom. The humiliating chastisement is designed .^Khuni°!uth!^ bottom. 

demoostrate forever the utter folly of misdirected aspirations to vainglory. The Fony of misdirected 

«rible erent was intended to be a warning for all time to come ; as such it so far has TJn^i^dtmo^Iinted. 

MMlned profefblaL 
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III. ''Imaffe of 
the Monarchies.** 

f 13, ISl. 



EeMOM why old 
Intorpretktloiu mlnod 
th« meaning of thia 
i^ionary monomant. 



True meaninir: 

The metal of which th« 
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progren, againRt 
ovrrMilmating worldly 
cnltor«. 

Whenerer culture 
dbplaces cultu« a 
eataatrophe Is fait 
•pproacnlng. 



The true, quiet 
preparation for, and 
liormal cooperation al, 
the advent of the 
God-man. 



rV. Pentecost. 

Signiflcance of tlie 
record in ita bearinf 
on the 

unity of 
humanity, 

and upon a new 
civiliüAtion t<> eniine; 
record corresponding to 
the flnt record of 



Thoee once estranged 
now gathered in tlie 

"House of God." 

in contract to the 

Tower of Babel 

and diApenion. 



Resurrection of human 
unity once burri(><l 
under the ruin« of 
Babel. 



Further on the third monnmeat presents its object-lessons: the "laage •! the 
archies**, so called. Historic study, whatever there was of it in the Middle-Agce, ms 
divided as to the number of Daniel's world-monarchies. They were thought to 
include the world of nations in generaL We do not find that much in the vL>ion,ar 
perhaps more. Of the substructure —consisting of theTurano-Mongolians, thenalmogt 
sunk out of sight into the night of solidified darkness,— the picture which Daniel saw 
and described shows no trace. It also ignores the ethnological structure of the culti- 
vated nations in general. In fact, this hicroflyph refers to that province of worldly ori* 
tore pare and simple, which Iceeps np special relations with the people of Qo4, witbont sdipl- 
inf , in exchange, the promises deposited in the Intermediatinf organisation, and which etei 
turns the heads of the chosen people to adopt the woridiiness of Qod*s ontspoken enemies. The 

rejection of the divine goodness for the sake of worldly alliances causes the ruin of 
their own culture. 

If these coincidences are taken into consideration, then the third table reretU 

more than the first. It reveals the condemnation of that Iciad of cnltnre which detracts mn 

from God and leads into the historic declivity. The valne of the earthly components diadsirt' 

inf from fold to clay is to warn those initiated into divine secrets afainst the growinf fer 

dency to overestimate, admire, and to ape, perhaps, n culture which has beea compared It i 

cheap polish, daubed upon a smooth surface as a means of deception. 

It is a fatal error to mistake cultural proirreM for what the book of the nations teriM 
the irlory of God. Worldly culture has its value as an embellishment or in its usef ulneii: is 
its place it is erood as belougriuir to the domain of the relative groods of creation. But to iliclit 
the Supreme Good, in preference of thiuirs lyinur upon the periphery, causes that pride whicb 
precedes the crash every time. When a nation is in its prime, on the heisrhtofso called r«- 
flnemeut, when culture takes the place of cultus. then the catastrophe is always fest ai^prosch- 
ing. At the time and place of which our fiipure speaks, the inverted scale of valuation had sr- 
rived at its lowest degrree, where the cleft appears in its awful steepness; where the abjwii 
not screened in the least, whilst the ^'advent" is near. The cleft rendered obvious by theeos- 
trast lies between that culture which on the one side, struts out to the extremest peri- 
phery, and the other which cultivates the ooucentrative dispositions of the mind. The ose 
pervades the whole plain and in its rapid proin*e88iveuess flattens out into aU direotioai ssd 
details of traiuin^, money-mukinir and luxuriousness, and soon exliausta itself: the other 

measures all thoughts and nets accordinur to their nearness to God, the center of aU rdationt 
and of all matters nistorical. 

In proportion to the spread and growth of worldly culture, symbolised in the 
abundance of the base minerals in the image, the better class of oulture had dimin- 
ished; the gold of fidelity to the God once honored and known, had become as scaive 
as outward prosperity. Under the fostering care of the benign hand on high, soffl« 
thing had grown, nevertheless. It was the intense desire, animating some lowly and 
oppressed, yet patriotic and pious people, that the promise might be fulfilled. Thiols 
the sort of cultivation which prepares for the reception of exceedingly greater things 
than could ever have been expected or imagined. It was the outstretched hand d 
faith which is sure to have its petition granted. Tliis experience of the truth of reie- 
lation, in the fulfillment of promises comes only in answer to such prayer, the it 
may be offered most unostentatiously by a poor relative of ancient nobility, tho of 
a house not so pure as not to contain some gentile blood. 

Aud now we arrive at the fourth record, one of specific interest to philologifltsi 
We are better than ever prepared to appreciate its contents. This document corre- 
sponds with the first record of nations. It treats of a new brotherhood, praying in 
unison for fulfillment. See how the desire is granted. 

Confusion of language aud dispersion of nations are going to be ameUonted. 
Those once dispersed are gathered in the house of Qod. The heartrending diseord Is 
solved by the harmony of new tongues afiame with divine fervency, testifying to the 
truth aud grace of the Mediator, and also signifying the resurrection of the unity of 
the human family once buried under the ruins of Babel. 

The occasion on wliich the gift of this new coefficient of history miraculously 
came down in flames, conveys also a t^npicai import. It throws light upon each mem- 
ber of tills family of a new blood-relationsliip in a double sense. The event cele- 
brates the birthday of new-born children of Gml and their gathering into the unity of 
a regenerated humanity. Tlie occasion furnishes the pledge from on high that fov 
those thus united the great chasm is bridged. The arches of the bridge are to be 
sprung the world over from both shores of the ocean of time. Full and intimate com- 
munion of both worlds is established and is to remain. 
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The nvün object of Penteoost was not to restore orUrioal lan^uacroi the lost center of all v^n objaet not 
lancuacea. A fancy for Pentecost on that score would but indicate the recurring tendency u!j^ti!^n°(^ h[* th?' 
toward the peripheral culture. Max Mueller tried to find the lost center there, since he be- in^^t of peripheral 
lieved, that the '^Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian evidently show a convergence toward a com- M. Mcbuu, BuBvovr. 
men source/* Burnouf thougrht that ^'hidden but real relations exist between the Semitic Ian- * ''^ 

suases and Sanskrit." This, however, is all irrelevant. 

When the Spirit from above kindled the lights; when the secrets of the human 
famiiy were disclosed in their depths, and were expressed in ardent praises going jj n^ 
heavenward in the fire of spiritual offerings of first fruit,— it was not the resurree- oottoperpetuate 
tion of something old, but it was the enactment of the new covenant The new hymn models mi^*^ 
intonated on earth in answer to the gift, as understood by all the listeners around the 
witnesses and heralds of the King of Kings, gave thanks for more than ever had been 
hoped for on earth. What was given was received as the fulfillment of promises oene»f.ofanew 
given in ages past; but it equally was the pledge and type of an ideal yet to be real- Po^odiÜ^of th»chu«h. 
ised, of the only promise left to be fulfilled in the future at the ffoal of a new process Fuiflnmentof «iith« 
of development thus begun. In its typical import the event initiates and iUumins *'""^' "'• **"• 
the new seon of the universal transfiguration. For the new structure in which,— A.»n*w«ndUrt 
Just as in the old nation and covenant alone revelation was received and preserved,— ¥^'?!?the nuimato 
the plan and the goal of destiny and the new order of the world are to be preserved *'•""»»"*«<« 
and realised: for this new structure the foundation is laid. Then the new ontogenetic 
fsLCtoT silently retires from the noise of the builders, from the noise of the incoming 
and outgoing nations, into the "Holy of Holies", the. innermost recesses of a com- 
paratively few sanctified souls. 

Thus upon four powerful pillars: the Genealogical Memorial Tables; the Tower church typie«! of «h* 
of Babel (with the confusion of tongues); the Image of ''Humanistics"; and the ^^^^^"^ 
Church (with the unification of languages) are based the further movements and the 
goal of history. Any conjectures formed to supersede this prophecy under the vandaUs- in eontrast to «he 



tie attempts to overthrow these old pillars of humanism will be doomed to no leas bit- Ki^nedom 
ter disappointment than that of the builders of BabeL This prophecy, at the same ^' »»^i* 
time, announces that a higher hand has designed place, time, and task for the indi- 
Tidual nations, as they are dismissed with the benediction and go to their work. AS kiÄo« «o 

It became the special charge of the Apostle to the heathens to explain this more ^me^^SS^^'' 
explicitly. The secret, which had been preserved in the vessel of the Jewish Theocracy, jewuhthoooTt«y th« 
he was now specially commissioned to preach to the gentiles directly, since the meri- J'J^lioiüSd""** 
dian dividing the times and the nations had been crossed. eiviiuatton, 

now th« Mrret 

We cannot foUow him just now. As yet we have to remain a little lonirer with thegrreat communicated to «h« 
•acriflce. It must be left to theoloipy to formulate how the union of the human and the divine **" ^' 
natures in the person of the Mediator, and their relation to the sacrifioial death, ouerht to be ^thiei »nd ChrMokob 
eonoeived. True advance in this respect was signalised by Dr. Weiduer of Chicago, in several Wnovn. 
paasaires of his''£thics'\ to the effect that the ethical study of Scripture ''will brin^ to light 
matters which a mere doctrinal" (doflrmatioal) ''consideration would not take into account. 
This is especially the case in reirard to the central point in Holy Scripture —the person of 
Christ." 

For our present purpose it must sufKce to see in His death a necessity which throws 
liirht upon man, his history and this visible world belonffinff to him. This necessity will be 
rendered the more intelligible as the reaUsed effects of this death shall stand out in history 
which now takes a new start. 

For, with this death the accounts of history with the ancient nations are closed and the 
result of the settlement is enunciated. At the same time a distant view is opened upon the Ftnai fuifliimMi« of 
elosinflr scenes of history in general from the scope of the empty sepulchre. The King of Na- piopheci» 
tiouB outlined how much of these scenes may be anticipated, thereby enabling us to discern 
the last act, even the transformation of the stage. This transit of the cosmos, however, into 
the state of glorification is not to be expected without some things being pulled down, not not without o«ruiB 
without a great deal of destruction, not without the death-struggle. ^* **^'' *** 

CH. III. THE INTERMEDUTION IN ITS ETHICAL BEARINGS. 

§ 116. The advent and immanency of the Savior is demonstrated as a lofical 
necessity, so that, as we hope, the exhibition of the physical data did not weaken the 
strength of the reason of things. Now the ethical import of the Me<liator*s life and Effects of the 
death remains to be discussed. Dying He drew ali into His death in order that living 
He may draw all after Him into His life. 

The Redeemer's cross is our key which discloses and closes the history of the 
BDcient world. Its culture resulted in a mass of degradations and unsolved questions 
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which aecnmnlated wifh increasing rapidity. Its season of prime bioogfat to blooQ 
a mass of involutions and subTMiaions becoming ever more complicated« in which the 
plan and task of history seemed to dlBaepear— sealed up in the sepulchre of the God- 
Man. 

With His resurrection we plainly see the rise of ^e history of a new world, the his- 
tory of one regeneimted family as a leaven worked into the 4ougfa of humanity. By 
the working forces newly imparted, working in cooperation Aid standing in cob- 
mnnication with the realm of divine inflneneee: the veiled purpose of hisU^ be- 
comes now gradually disclosed to ever widening ciieleB through a process analigDQi 
to, and on the baslR of, but not identical with, former developiBents. 

Speakinir of development, we are prompted to diffren from our discimlon a few monwoli 

for a summary review of the matter. The ethical neoeasity of the Mediation needs to be brongki 

out from a synopsis of data precedinir and Buoceedinir the mediatory intercession^ For th» 

reiteration of these data the interruption wiU be exeuaable, because of the ethical Import of 

the matter. 

In the domain of the iNOBQAiao world, nothinir is able to ovevctep its bounds at sny 

point, or to transcend from itself into the organic A hiatus yawns between these two psrli 

of creation. Nowhere is spontaneous generation produced from Foroe-Subatanoew Thegsp 

is bridged only when life-germs enter this lower sphere, after it has prepared itself for r»> 

ceiving them from the sphere above. Then inorganic matter, impregnated with orgafeie lifs, 

is appropriated, assimilated, and conducted by it to the next higher class of entitles. Thii 

process continues through the entire scale of organic formations, even of social organisationi, 

always conditioned by receptivity and reciprocal interaction or cooperation of the lov« 

elements, preparatory to the reception of new impartations from the higher sphere. 

In the OBGAMio world the hiatus between vegetable and animal life does not appear tobt 
so wide, the formative elements not being so heterogeneous. Still it is not bridged uale«s 
specificaUy different, generic life is added. At this step it is animal life which assumeg and 
assimilates the f orce-substance of both the lower spheres, leading them up to personal life. 

Again a hiatus, now between animal and pxbsonal life. Outwardly it seems to have dir 
appeared, so that many deny any essential difference. But that hiatus between animal and 
human life is the more intense. 

As a matter of course the creatures of the lower sphere can in no case understand tbe 
dllTerence, altho the animal sees it. The difference lies in the psychical sphere and it 
profound, because the spiritual substance has entered the soul of man. 

Again,in the sphere of personal life,a hiatus, scarcely perceptible at aU from the ootdda 
The absolute difference here cannot be understood by the inferior mind, altho a child can lee it 
And a child is very receptive for spiritual influences from superior minds, by whom its own ii 
to be cultivated and developed under the condition of cooperation, always under the proper 
maintenance of the interrelation with the concomitant lower spheres. By way of preparatioB . 
for receiving the divine, the pmbuiiatio infusion, the mind must be disentangled from tbe pre- 
ponderance of the physical principles. Thus personal life may be guided up and elevated into 
the highest sphere of the life divinb-human. 

It is always the factor from above entering the lower sphere, which unites the fbipaid 
lower elements to itself, in order to lead them along with itself up to new and higher foraw 
of life. Here, in new connections and interactions, preparatory to the coming elevation, tbs 
transition into the next higher sphere upon the same terms takes place. The lower is alwtji 
taken up by the higher, in order to serve as a coefficient in this stage of development to s itill 
higher. The lower is always to be set free from the encumbrances of the lower on enterinff 
the higher sphere. And the higher can never be understood by the lower, unless it has ob- 
tained its position in the higher sphere, where the purpose of the development has becoms 
manifest, and where the difference becomes conspicuous. 

To this end and for tliis very work the Christ entered the world and re-entered 
Heaven, namely: to impart to minds prepared under the law the necessary pneumatic 
life from on high. Otherwise, or apart from this, even spiritual life cannot und^- 
stand nor enter the sphere of blessedness ultimately designed for man. The eb&an 
between fallen man and his destiny, made still more inaccessible through man's owa 
fault, is now bridged by the Savior. Through His assuming human life the tnily 
real life, life eternal is revealed and imparted to human nature by its Mediator, the 

Liberator of the world. 

The life appearing through, and imparted by Him is iadissolnble. Being super- 
natural and eternal, this life is nowhere else to be found in the spheres of finite exi»- 
tence but in organic connection with the spiritual world through Christ embraced by 
faith. Outside of this organism, no otiier but soluble combinations are found here 
below. However great the difference is between physico-psychico-finite and spiritiud 
pnemnatieo-eternal life, and necessary as it is to discriminate between them, the difH- 
culty is, even at the points of gradation to distinguish the subtile demarkations be- 
cause of their blending of the psychico-spiritual nature. 
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The eternal llfedeioends in order to embrace earthly life, and to unahaokle it from its 
ynafciininy oonditioos ; to let it free from bates and rases, as it were. Unless life eternal by 
rirtue of its association with temporal life prepares the temporal and elevates it to the ^rade 
>f spiritual reality, and unless this life temporal allows itself to be taken into this treatment, I^/i^^^m ^ 
tt cannot be led back to the ideal life, i. e. to its source, to life in its real and adequate form of teeom« ipiritumitacii. 
ULlstence. Bqual to the processes in nature,— which simply foreshadow thegrrade of highest 
iflirelopment, where organic life takes up and assimilates inorganic forces thus leadiuip the 
naterial world up to the possibility of beinir spiritualised,— does eternal life lead the hifirhest 
larthly organism, the human world, up to the hiirhest organisation. Eternal life —embracing 
human world one by one, accordinir to its principle of personal diversity —thus transforms 
temporal or arrested life of the human world, by conductinip it to the state of the only 
»onnal and real life. 

This trnth comes to light in the resurrection of the Liberator, the Redeemer. 
Jnlees bodily risen from death as the glorified, yet corporeal Mediator —in whom the 
ipiritaalisation of nature £9 complete for the first time —He could not have been pr'^ljr^anuitrof 
sredited with being the Head, the First-born, the life-germ, prototype and progenitor ca^c^e^T"?in?eh 
if a new family, a regenerated humanity. As such, however, He showed Himself. iuTIiti?«!^" 
le appeared only to the disciples, prepared by Himself for the reunion in the higher 
phere of true life. For, unless ethically prepared, the humanity of the mere natural 
md therefore lower grade, does not see, much less comprehend or receive, the higher 
life, the life divine. 

Whosoever becomes, in this order, a member of true discipleship, to him it is whoMM^erbMam«« 
nanif est, to a degree of unshakable certitude, that the Lord of Glory, whom their ITe^tän^to i!h!l^<!är^ 
lands had touched, is the very same One in whom the thought of the world was con- "^ "^"^ *""' 
seived, by whom and for whose sake the world was called into being, and who came Slil^^SMÄTi 
In the fulness of time to seek and lift up persons lost and under bondage, and to guide ^'*'"«<^- 
them back to the Father. 

This being clear to the followers, they became at once conscious of the truths 
connected with these facts; of the significance, for instance, of a first man of the race "Swxmd Adam**: 
as its root and common parent, and of the significance of the "second Adam," the Son hnmuxitj, SSZSoa 
ol Man and God: man« as the natural crown of humanity in one respect, and as the intT i«. ^"""^ 
flcion grafted into humanity in another. Thereby the disciples, in increasing num- 
bers, recognised as never man had before the human being in its ideality and eternal 
value. 

This is something entirely new in human history. It is a revelation. It is not R^JJiSJfJISirtisi 
Xi» discovery of advanced evolutionism, which posits an ideal quite different. iS.l^'*^!^'"'* 

J 117. It was then, that men began to see, not only subjectively their dignity canrtitoeB4p«teof 
md true origin, but also their objective oneness. After the divine nature had taken J^"kJ?f Xe" "*'**'^ 
posBeasion of the friends of Jesus, after the Risen Lord had poured out the Holy Spirit g^^ ?JS^^' 
Into their minds, humanity comprehended itself —despite the diversity of languages, ^ij^;^ 1^2^*"*"*" 
efce.-His a unity in respect to both origin and destiny. 'It may be surprising," said 
Jaeob Grimm,"that it never came into the mind of Greek or Hindoo to raise,much less i^meulHSSig'^tr 
to attempt to solve, the question as to the variety of human speech and its origin." l? ih« r^ir ot hüra 

•p««eh uid •• to the 

The question of languages and human unity had been lying open before all nations, S^S^;^ ** 
and was silently passed over in all ages. It had been asked with astonishment at ^SHJil^d^ pJSlSt 
the single instance, after the reunion had become a fact, when even the dumb ' ®"" ■ »"• 

4N)ke. Then and there the answer was given. 

there are lyin« dormant in man, or bound up within him, certain inoipienoie« (com- 
Ptnble to the lo caUed '"rudimentary organs") which are now awakened and set free by Jn"J^SJ[ät?«^ 
BMUttphysical aasittanoe. Man "'came to" himself, and was enabled to see himself with sur- fr««;— "nuUBenury 
ivise ulna deep "'central yision". ThespeakiniT with tongues is a supernatural »ift— but Central vision 
After all : what ipeakinir i« not 7 of p«m.nai import: 

Through the word and breath the disciples had been perceptibly touched by their master tongiiälf ^'^ 
BOW their irlorified Head; and they knew themselves to be now in more immediate touch with Unity in •pirit rov«n 
Him, than when they held regular conversation with Him on their Journeys. In this intimate '*'^*"**' ^ Unv^tt. 
eooneetion with the Lord, and throuirh Him also peculiarly united amon^T themselves, they ^^ 
formed a nucleus of a new ""humanity." All their new experiences were analogrous to first "l'"** CHÜECH. 
«estion ; they knew themselves to be new creatures. It was not a reform-it was a renova- J^SS"* *** ""* 
tion. A flre quickeninir« purifyinar» and li^ht-riviniT is kindled as the Son of Man had desired HmI*«. of • n«w 
that It should be. This new life in the similitude of flre shall henceforth, by mere prayinfr and HT^^iJin.. 
pr eac h ing and without any ostentation, seise nation after nation, and form history and trans- ^* * rtiunrau««. 
Ibmi the world. 
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There was created not an other human organism, but we emphAsiae it—« new organin* 
tion, that is, the organic connection of renewed personalities into one body or socially orgn.' 
ised community. The college of the diciplee and all who joined them and were embodied with 
the Head of the organisation, found and felt themselves without much reflection under this 
Head as members of one body. And without much reflection, but not without a new wsj of 
specific guidance, they made it their sweetest task, to spread the glad news. From this loesi 
center the world of nations was to be invited to partake of the membership in the mystieil 
body, under this Head. The means of this gathering and binding are: Love and companion 
by virtue of the great sacrifice. 

It was an uuheard-of story which spread like fire in ever increasing circles from the 
Orient to the Occident. The world's history hud been crying to Heaven. Love answered with 
abundant proofs of mercy from Heaven. The call of this undimiuishinc but enriching lo?» 
is to resound to the world's ends, and behold— it connects them so, that there be no end io the 
circulation of love. 

It is proclaimed, that divine value and destiny is to be respected even in the most 
abandoned person; and that no man shall esteem another less than himself, except he 
were god-forsaken and to be pitied the more. And even then it is worth the while, 
tliat in order to rescue him from the awful doom of perdition, one may exercise lore 
and compassion even unto death. 

Now, whatever has been enunciated as an effect of Christ's resurrection is eon- 
tained in the term *'Humanism"I It is well expressed in tliat word, which, as M. 
Mueller said, ''never passed the lips of either Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle." 

Through the accomplishment of the plan of salvation by the Mediator up to thk 
point, the ethical necessity of His entrance and intercession is proven. 

The natural world from geological substances up to the highest of its f ormatkHM 
cannot be explained out of itself. But as soon as man is taken into consideration the 
method of nature's workings becomes apparent, and system is demonstrable through- 
out, because he is the synopsis of nature, and because the part cannot be understood 
unless viewed in its relations to the whole. The same is the case with the human 
world. In spite of all possible attempts to interpret it by itself, it remains an enigmi 
unless the God-man is taken into consideration. Then it becomes explicable to those 
who accept Him as the real synthesis of this world of humanity, as the synopsis of aU 
the true elements contained in every theory, as the source of all life and light 

In order to understand the loose variety of nations representing figures in the 
play of history, we needed a typical figure to make the success of their several peco- 
liarities and the laws conditioning the variations intelligible. This most bea type tai 
which each fiods himself prelected, Io whose life every iadlvidiuü penoi amy trace Us nri, 
00 whom he may call for soccor, whose life mirrors his owo case to every coodltioo of the alii 
Io every affair of daily life. ' Since we cannot help noticing that the affairs of man col- 
lectively, i. e, as history, follow the lines of an accurately planned combination, we 
discover the theme of this history to be actually and plainly revealed, in the life of 
the God-man. He is demonstrable as the very Son of Man; as the type and ideal of 
the whole race; after whom it uncouRciously yearns; through whom and for whom it 
is fashioned; by whom each one IndiWdually shall become renewed under easy phy* 
sically and ethically fixed conditions. 

Now humanity for the first time was made acquainted with the significance oC 
the Mediator with reference to these things. Only in the fellowship of His disciples— - 
and subsequently in His organised community was humanity perceptibly, howeT^c 
imperfectly in outward appearance, reinstated to its dignity and freedom. 

The queBti(ms ever forcing themselves upon the mind of man as to his positions 
among the complex environments, as to the wealth of potentialities and opportnnL — 
ties wliich he as the binding tie of two forms of existence holds in himself; as toth. ^ 
deptlH from wliich his conscioiLsness looms up:— these questions are satisf actoriL ^ 
answered, and the implied discrepancies most consistently and naturally solved, onl- - 
in the person an<l through the mouth of the God-man. 

Alone through Him mankind receives light as to its own high importance 
deep signiflcancp; in Ilim the race is elevated to its ideal dominion over natw 
What is ethically required of man, his task on earth, preparatory to the consumma^ 
reunion and blessedness in the higher life : humanity must determine by the 
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el his exemplary excellency. Whatever is valuable in history since it entered the Haman betnn 
»ra of a new development, consists in definitely reflecting and assiduously copying iCdivi?uany 
this model life, "The Image." ^ J*|y i8!"23!*24^ »; 

It is noteworthy, that with the study of the character and *lAte of Christ" in our ngfiio^isl* iS' 
century the study of history in general received new impulses and deeper insight. * 177,* 220I 

It must be one of the chief aims of humanity and its historic progress, to appro- Mediator in His 
bend humanity in its entirety, its most abandoned specimens included, since each cSiurtSu *** ^^'^ 
and every one of them participates in our high and common origin from the image Mant uniqu* pcuioo 
"after Our likeness". And "the" main virtue ultimately consists in practicing hu- ;'?„™*iito"iny'"* 
maneness, in accordance with the maxims drawn from the fact of this fellowship, Christ IJä« aÜn oie.'*^'' 
Jesus not excluded. The final goal of human development and the normal course of ^ , ^, . ^, , . 
nistory is the liberation from mere natural conditions, and (of course under provisos) ^°5.7|;jJ'J'/'£j'"'* 
the subsequent elevation into glorious perfection. As the recognition of unity in "'»•«•. j, ^ ^^ ^^^ 
**the Image" was obtained only from above, so the aspiration for union and the ac- 
quisition of real education necessarily ascend to where education ("Bild"-ung) is main 1 '** *^* 
alone obtainable: in the direction towards "that which is above." Humanene« 

§ 118. Standing thus at the focus of the ethical principles, we find, closely re- «i'i'UiÄ'iSSfMiity 
lated to Ethics, the principles of Aesthetics. They also lie infolded in the Mediator, rnciTdi*S*» even 
the central man, in His harmonious deportment, in His doctrine and rhetoric, in His the °jp**^ 
passion and resurrection. Well aware of the objections ready against so bold an as- specimen of 
sertion, we emphasise the truth, that the glorified corporeality of Jesus makes Him delreneraoy. 
the First-Bom of a new humanity, which with Him as the head, is to be made perfect 8 i7«. 

in the transfiguration of the body into the state of glory. From no other source can "biuxi •. iin«M)Uifo» 
ultimately the idea of the Beautiful be derived. propi t«^. 

I 9, 85, M, 18S. 176. 

In the most majestic, tho meekest of men, we see, since His resurrection, our «s^coi«*»»: 1 is. » > 
corporeal figure, which He wears, gloriously spiritualised. For, this corporeality as ShSir******* 
now transformed into the form of spiritual existence does not dissolve into the flood of aestiietios. 

ether. BeMrln« of tiie RU«n 

The Hellenes boastfully but superficially talked about harmony, because of sin ^'^ *****" «»h.iic.. 
they thought so wantonly as to connive at it. Plato took sin into account to the ex. Äi^iSSÄlS^ 
tent of rendering the body sin itself. Hence he could not see the harmony by which ^ato'of Giopy 
his countrymen contrived to hide sin. m?JI;;*"nSr "* 

With Christ harmony is more than a contemplative conception; in Him it is real- ^^""''^ 
ised and exhibited to perfection. In Him we have the ideal unification of the spirit SSSreVnS; Jtw°*** 
with its body, the body expressing this ideal of harmony in consummate reality. The D^fl^eney of th<» q^a 
normal equilibrum is obtained in the most natural, i. e. unaffected and artless man- w««^«« harmony. 
ner, so that every abnormity, especially that of affectation, the most abject of all, is ^;^^^ ""^^ 
abolished. The ideal thought deposited in human nature is fully realised. In the «^^"aJnormitu. 
Risen One we see the norm, plan, and aim of historic truth fully uncovered in beauti- * 
ful lines and tints, inasmuch as His life moves in curves of equanimity and perfect 
harmoniousness. We see man in his genuine, unassuming dignity, tho merely fore- 
shadowed at present, yet warranted to become apparent and distinctly visible to all 
the world in all its glory. Virtually the heterogeneity between mind and body is The re.arrertion «f 
overcome. The hateful soul in elegant forms of studied attractiveness, or selfishness pui!*the gS'/JJ ^ 
in the garb of sanctimoniousness and similar matters of outward appearance must dJrixvlm!^'^* 1 iti. 
cease to deceive and to corrupt the judgment of men. Misleading contrasts, such, for 
instance, as may prejudice a noble character on account of a rough appearance, or a 
"beautiful soul" in a homely body, are reconciled, not through absurd mortification 
in a false spirituality with its contempt of the body, but by the spirit pervading the JiSÄtuy of m,u^ 
body as his temple and adorning it with the "fruits of the spirit" *"' "'"' "• """"r«* 

Hence the extreme contrasts at variance with Christian aesthetics, especially 
strong between the eastern and western Aryans, become eliminated in widening cir- 
cles after the corporeal appearance of the glorified Risen One to His believers. 

Buddhism considers corporeal substance as a mere docetic apparition, as a _, ^^^^ . _. . 
oiwcire Ol reaiuy. There the only good lies in unconsciousness, by whicli ont» iin- ;;;;;.S^[;"J,**i",|^ 
agines to escape the misery of this phantom existence. This is what presses tlie ''«^ ^Au*. * 
«amp of abMrdoeu opoa Hindoo cttlietics. 
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FINK ART IN CULTUS: "THRICE HOLY".— "lIAGNIFICAT.'* IL D. CH. IH S 119 

In Hellenism the phenomenal world is diyine. What is good, nu^^niny tint 
which is pleasant and agreeable» Greek phantasy shaped into idealistie eonfomiitj. 
The Greek enjoys his products of illusion with rapture, conscious of the fact, that it 
was his art with intent to produce that satisfaction or contentment in the bebokler 
which makes him forget the indigencies of worldly life. .But, even if uneonsdoosof 
the intent to silence the reminders demanding of him a perfect life, there yet re- 
mains just that artifice, pendulating between tendenciousness and naivete, whidi 
stamps upon Greek scnlptiire the mark of aatrathfaloeia 

This illustrates the close connection between ethics and aesthetics, eonsequently 
the difference between pagan morality and Christian Ethics. 

"The society of Buddha, sayg Oldenberir« i« a oonsresation of monks and nans, Itb 

what it styles itself —a **sooiety of beff^ars.'' Prince Yassantra, the Buddha in the seeoDdlatt 

of his incarnations, will not kill a beast ; and in order that not a worm shall dieon his aoooost 

he will not wear any silken garments. Hisbeniirn tenderness does not allow It. Butthisstm« 

benignity does not forbid him to give away his wife and children. This benerolenoe turnt to 

selfoomplaceucy which discards all sense of duty. One plunges himself In quietiitfe 

revelry so as to escape aU molesting cares, and then enlarges upon his righteousness andslrki 
religiousness. 

The Hellenes on the other side, dodged the combat under indulgenoe of eamal destm, 
not finding it necessary to deny themselves the pleasures and diversions of the moment. IMr 
onesidedness led them to make even religion consist of sensual enjoyment. They had eoof 
pletely forgotten, it seems, that the things in the realm of the secondary good are entmsttd 
only to be made good use of in consecrating them to higher accounts. Having lost the idssof 
the Supreme Good as the standard measure for valuing the secondary good ; having no seut 
for that which is holy, but merely for what is prudent in regard to a fiU of pleasure, die 
Greeks mistook the world and the lusts thereof for the one thing worth llring for, boI> 
withstanding their pessimistic misgivings that such a life is a business which does not eorar 
the costs. At Benares earthly things are considered bad ; because of generating di sUe s » . ttv 
are to be thrown away. At Athens life is a frolic, full of good things, to enjoy which nu 
throws himself away. 

According to Christian tenets the visible goods convey either pain or pleasure, inreqpos« 
to the manner in which, and the purpose for which they are used; but as signs of kindoea 
and gifts of God they are estimated in either case. The secondary good must be worked for, 
nevertheless ; and such well earned goods are tobe appreciated, cultivated, idealised, spiritual- 
ised, that is, they must be husbanded and employed with reference to the giver and hispiv 
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To these goods belongs corporeality, one of man^s essential parts. The Humanisbi ban 
done well to emphasise this truth, to insist upon its restitution and proper application. Tbe 
humanitarian idea could have originated nowhere else but in Christianity, that is, aftartl» 
new principles had been adopted and had become prevalent. 

In yonder temple, honored with silent reverence by Greeks andBomans, to «hick 
Augustus had dedicated golden chalices, in which sacrifices were offered down to tbi 
time of emperor Yitellius,— there the Trishagion is chanted: "Holy isouBGod,holyiiotf 
GOD, hoIjY is our Grod, the Lord 2iabaoth*', the worshipers knowing themselves to be sbolj 
people. The prayers offered there as if under observances of sacerdotal duties Include sU oditf 
nations. Still more important it is that there alone was perceived, what the word holy siffniflM* 
whilst to the nations east and west of that temple the idea was entirely unknown. Hare,iB 
consequence of the cognition of Holiness, unadulterated purity of soul and body Is fcapt op 
in the usages of every-day life, whilst not one single form of paganism knew of holy fodii 
Among the Jews alone, the grave and sober nation among the staggering, hearts and lipi W* 
touched and sanctified as by burning coals from the altar. Here alone, by means of a holy !**• 
a flame from above (not selfkindled fire) had singed the flesh, and had cultivated thatdisrttty 
which finally could intonate the triumphant ''Magnificat,** so unique in all the literature of 
the world. In the Messiah of the nations that pious sentiment received its tangible objeet 

§ 119. The conviction of the historic reality of the God-man involyes the pmwSs» 
that He also is the "Image" of all that is magnificent; and the conclusion, thatabo 
His kingdom is to be acknowledged as the realm of noblest hnmanitarianiam, as tbe 
repository of all that is truly humane, and "herr"-lich at the same time. Here tltf 
truth comes to bring forth its practical results, that history is but the exposition d 
man in all his incipiencies and dispositions. '*There the image and likeness* aiRWtfS 
resplendent from the God-man. Resurrected He appears as the model after, 
and the end for, which man is to be "educated", to be "led out of** aU that g^raf* 
itates to ugliness and to the sphere of the vulgar, and to be conducted upward to 
purely humane and truly civilised forms of culture, to habits of genuine lefinemeiit 

Whenever at the expense of the present life, and in favor of another, perhapai 
romantic world, the body (and nature as part of it) is simply treated as that which is 
to be mortified, or is taken for a penitentiary of the spirit instead of being its t^ 
pie, then the education (the "Bild"-ung) of which we speak is out of the question. 
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Neither will the trnth of the normal development and transmutation of the 
natural part of man— his nniverse always included— into the state of glorious perpet- 
uity and perfection dawn upon those minds, who, on the contrary, with feigned to^ud^tTin^'^ 
Indifference coyer up the anxieties aroused in most serious predicaments, or who extol USt^^^S'g^* 
(mly the beauty of nature, or deify somebody, or sacrifice labor and life to mere 
earthly pleasure at the expense of the life to come. For such minds are nature-bound 
of whatever grade their educational standing may be; and, being arretted la proper 
levelo|Mneat, caoaot Jadf e thiof s of the hif her sphere. 

In either case the oneddedneM either riaee to false enthusiasm, if not wild fanaticism, or wUd fui«tieiiim. 
links to fatalistic apathy. 

In both cases nothing propc«ates except either the Hindoo mood of dejection, or Greek o|!i^^^!|^/ 
rainirlory— whilst the shriU discords between ideals and reality remain. 

Now the irlorified Redeemer in the mean between the dire extremes has wrouffht the so- 
lution also in this respect. Because in Him this Ufe and the next, deity and humanity, nature ctmtnAietort i« 
and spirit, mind and matter are intrinsically united in pure and perfect beauty, a blessed to preMot i—utj uid 
state of peace and harmony is ever present. In Him the truth is substantiated, that we are the b![S!ironh!d°in^^ 
^offsprinff of Gk>d«** Hence to His freed conKre^ation the contradictions pertaining to present ChrirtiMiitT. 
life and future destiny are reconciled. By the true ooffnition of what the world Is made of * ^' ^ "' ^' J^; \^ 
and what for, the chasm between Heaven and earth is practically arched over, as typified by 
tlie rainbow, this beautiful symbol of the universal covenant. * emblem of the bridg« 

Hence it is written '*aU thincrs are yours, whether Cephas or the world, thin^ present or *»^' ^* «*»•<»• 
things to come, all are yours— and ye are Christas." These cognitions, however, thrown into 
the eontest of the ethno-oultural elements, seem to disappear for centuries: here they wiU be 
distorted by asceticism, there abused by libertines. But by the Risen One they are estabUshed ^'^^'g|^]^''uf^ 
in the permanency of such institutions as fur instance the *'Lord*8 day," ever oommemoratinsr 
Raster* morning with its sorrows and sympathies, and Easter-evening with its solace and 
gladness. By the simple, yet errand order of life, reirulated throufirh these ordinances, bliss or 
misery wiU ensue accordinsr to their proper celebration or their desecration. The Sabbath 
must be held as sacred as matrimony, its only compeer of paradisial ori^rin. Deprive the 
sanctuary of the *^unday," and not only the chief factor of education, (of Bildunir after the 
*imace," '*das Bild") is curbed, but national welfare set at stake. Henceforth the labor for 
the true understanding and practical handlinir of these subjects forms no mean part of our 
asered theme, the history of humanity. 

The names given to the opposite world-theories under the strain of oriental and ^„„^^^,,^4,,^ 
occidental characteristics have received notoriety of late. It has been stated that °p"j^^ ^^„ 
Christianity combines darkest pessimism with brightest optimism. This is true. For CTchri^i^ 
nowhere has the inclination of men to carnal baseness, and the consequent malfor- 
mation of the affairs of life, been more keenly felt and more sincerely deplored than 
among the Christians. Nowhere, on the other hand« has the original and sublime 
destiny of man and what belongs to him been magnified more gladly at the same time. 
P^flsimism and optimism meet in their common endeavor to seek man from among 
the ruins, to counteract the work of devastation in which depravity is engaged, to res- 
cue man from vulgarity, and elevate him to nobleness. It is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christianity to persist in making manifest the eternal value of the person. 
It puts man's personality on a grade so hiarh, that no sage nor school outside the '*'*"***'**'•"' 
pile of Christianity ever ventured to think of placing him in so august a position. 

Says Teichmueller, an authority on Greek philosophy ; **The idea, that any definite indi- •'Any d«finfto 
▼idual belongs into the system of the world for ever, was not even dreamt of by either Plato £?«lS"to toJ'^*' 



or Aristotle/* But with this thouirht another is connected: that the value of this newly dis- otih* world.'' 
eovered personality with eternal ri^rhts depends upon cheerful dedication to duty, and consists 
in personal responsibility, that is— in freedom. 

In the terse remark, that the ''Cross is the first (we would say, the owiiT) Tree of Lib- J^^^^^^ ^^ tn^iom, 
<rty^ a great truth is expres se d. What we mean by this ''liberty" is warranted by what we 
«all "progresfc" Lenormant observed, that "only with the Gospel progress proper was ini- "^i!i^3?^» 

Why did the Mongolian states so obstinately remain in a cultural oondition which Marco P^JT^ ^ropor is 
Polo already had praised, which had excited the admiration of the Franciscan emissaries more usoIaAn. 
tikaa five centuries ago? Because they think they have all they need ; above that they know of Contrast b«twsMi 
DO further aspiraUons. Everything U calculated to be preserved, nothing to be improved xStSiSrtiJSleT. 
upon. These people have become totally destitute of originality and inventive thinking, mmims wtthoat tn^Aam 
The inner impulse for scientific research, for the amelioration of toil in manufacture, for de- ^«■'« *"*^ ^ "'"*• 
▼eloping artistic taste, is stupefied. That freedom is missing which alone makes progress SlpSJi^i!^"* 
possible. Of late they have become acquainted with the f ruiU of advance in civilised nations ; Must be broken 
bat their skill in imitating can never take the place of personal ambition and international up in order to 
«oialation, both of which alone secure ever new and self produced prosperity. ambi?&r*"^ 

The despotic states of yore, tho graded class-wise, were like the compact masses § is, a, 80, 1». 
which show motion only on their surface« Ere such solid stuff can be made to flame 
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up, it needs to be broken np and thrown into heating motion, like a meteor or a 
Inmp of coal. Unless parts or atoms are set free and transported into the higher 
sphere of mobility, that warmth and efficacy of which they are capable cannot be 
developed. 

Now snch deliverance into the free motion of personal activity is given in Christi- 
anity alone. In producing that effect consists its most conspicuous proof of being a 
new factor, of being rendered the most beneflcient agency in every respect T^liere- 
ever it is added as a solvent, it works fermentation; it attracts homogeneous elements 
and rejects the repulsive; it calls forth the crisis which is to isolate the Bad, and 
urges man on to a decision. It requires of the individual to act upon its own i^ 
sponsibilities in the interest 'of the whole. This is the new mode of operation whieh 
Christianity established for the benefit of history and humanity. 

If there is a law of regular progress upon a helic line'*, we say with Conrad Hen- 
mann, "then it must imply no less than the gradual elevation of man to true freedom 
and his training in its proper use." Amended as follows we affirm this: He 
thought of hnmanityio freedom csooot be preserved io its efficieocy aod parity, ukss n- 
cnrely sheltered in the orgaoism which is upheld by its exalted Head. Herder did not follow this 
thought deep enough, which oversight was, however, made good by Schleiermaeher. 
Henceforth we shall observe this thought of freedom working itself out in the en- 
suing history under a polar strain. Tlie poles lie in the antitheses "Church" and *^ 
ciety"; one as the place of revelation, the other the sphere of reflexes. There the definite 
"dogma", here the current opinion under tlie title and style of "free thought**, that 
is, thought unwilling to surrender its right of endeavor to formulate in its own way 
the contents pt dogmatics. This free thought will be provoked especially when ortho- 
doxism feels itself bound to conserve its understanding and its mode of interpreting 
the truth according to "faith**, which sounds like mere intellectualism; or by legalistic 
observances and, perhaps, by the abuse of ecclesiastical privileges in addition. \^lieD- 
ever the church suffers at times, it is because the preceding age carried on tilings re- 
ligious as tho the church held a mortgage upon the world. Whenever the church 
assumes more of a ruling than serving attitude, and imitates the state in that it pre- 
scribes prohibitory rules to the realm of thought, rules according to which it is to 
be decided which persons are to be treated considerately, or which are to be ostraeiBed 
—then the tension becomes perceptible. Then public opinion or free thought will 
assert its right in protecting the humanistic idea, and will insist upon an estimate of 
man regardless of his standing in church or class. 

Purposely we have sigrnalised rifirht here the course which the thought of humanim 
and personality— once imparted to an organisation at the center of the times— will follow in 
history ; and what corruptions this thought« on account of old repristinated misconeeptioofli 
will have to sustain. 

§ 120. Under a rather protracted discussion we lingered upon that summit 
where in the person of the Mediator we found "that man, toward whom,to speak with 
Droysen/all ancient heathendom verged, through whom alone its history can b6 
interpreted.*' 

This convergence we called the Logic of History, which demanded the Mediator 
and proved Ilim as fully answering the postulates. For in Him we found even the 
natural focus of both, the physical cosmos and the spiritual realm. And finally we 
discussed the plan after which the th(»ught of humanity is to be realised ethically and 
organically in the readjustment of human affairs. We saw this thought to cover the 
whole range of social relations, and that mankind, solely through its realisation, maf 
come to its own, preserve it, and arrive at its destiny. It is worth while to study the 
chief outlines of the plan for the reconstruction of humanity as expounded by the 
great Apostle. 

St. Paul croaaea over the Achcan Sea Io Europe. 

Standing before the Areopagus on Mars Hill opposite the pillars of the AcropoUSi 
in the face of the tliousands of god-ideals in marble, and in the face of the wisdom at 
this world as elaborated by the most intellectual nation of antiquity —he unfolds the 
predesigned purpose of the Lord whose messenger he is. He proclaims what hii 
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>Td has deposited in the nation selected for the Tery purpose and in the same man- 
T as a testament is kept safe and sacred nntil it is to be opened to the heirs after 
e death of the testator. 

The Apostle, according to his instructions, takes the sealed secret from the com- pintitac«of the 
nation-safe of the Jewish theocracy, and explains those clauses in which the audL ■p'»»"'*»' chrwhnjif. 
Lce is particularly interested, because pertaining to the development of history. He 
iblicly announces his Lord's order, according to which "He hath made of one blood 
1 nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
mes before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they should seek the 
>rd, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, tho He be not far from every 3I!SCTbS>^^ 
le of us." Paul makes it known, that **God hath appointed a day, in which He will ^^ ^SiuST«» 
idge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained". So he un- a^p^««- 
ills the grand panorama in a Central Vision —whether the Athenians want to un- 
»rstand or ignore it— the program for every philosophy of history, a philosophy 
hich demands for this history a major premise as a starting point, a syllogical 
Iddle and a satisfactory conclusion. For, unless human thought has set before it a 
eU arranged and comprehensive whole, it cannot find its way through the difficulties 
hich beset life's journey. And just that plan of the whole, not without the clearly 
»fined final purpose and its complete! execution, the Apostle has spread out before 
le Europeans and the nations on the surface of the globe in the solemn proclama- 
.on: all of one blood, subject to one Lord alone, all meeting at one date before the 
une court 



E. FIFTH DIVISION.— THE THIRD CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 
ROME IN THE POST-AUGUSTEAN PERIOD. 



SYLLABUS. 



Down three offsets, through three grand circles of nations we were led to that Thethr««eonMiitntint 
Intensified central unit which unfolded to us history in its totality. Now we shall äSdTe^'Jhi «i.. 
bave to ascend the steps again, starting out from our Center. 

The steps were represented by strata of ethnical driftincrs upon the substratum. This 
latter, the lowest, most massive, and most extensive Turano-Mon^Tolian layer lies bare as yet, 
away out on the periphery, formiuir a nebulous horizon. The narrower circle consisted of 
the four Aryan groups, As the third circle we desiirnated the disinteffratiniT Semitic element ^ w^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
off the composition in the Roman crucible, wherein the nations were mixed and made ready mren* order, befinninc 
for the separatin«: or reducing element, for the addition of the solvent inffredieut. The 2tonrt'\ni'i|J^2*th. 
**l4a?en** was added to the *'douirh" which now stands over ni^rht in order to rise. In propor- lutinn« upon th« 
tion to the proflrress in which circle after circle of the human race is seized by the fermeuta- ^"'^^ *"^' 
tion, we shaU observe its porvadinir aud elevatiuff action, and follow its spreading: throucrh Three different suges 
tliree different »t&gea of civilising: culture. We refer to the remarks introductory to division enituro mtiSi 1 vi'w «o 
B.» and simply irive notice here, that we are now soing to watch the efTects of the Christian DfJ^"ti^j!^Bj*'""* 
tlioiight in the Roman basin. Division F, the sixth, will outline history under the sway of this buin; 

tkooght in the Aryan world exclusively; while the seventh and last division of Book II must "''• ''* J"^.**** 
Botlce the prospects of the Monerollau nations on the circumference, as seized by the cyclical IMr. (}. in the world of 
•oTements of history. **" Mon.«Hiu... 

In the first place, then, we will look at the Roman empire again from the aspects 
Stilled since we left it to concentrate our attention upon intensified religion. We 
^ see the new life from above setting the Mediterranean culture in motion, sepa- 
^ing it by its isolating effects, affiliating elements from the decomposing mass, and 
Q^tralising certain infectives. The Semitic element becomes obvious as an alloy 
inixing itself into the church, causing ruptures which up to present times have defied 
the healing. So long as that Judaisiug intermeddling is not rejected the chances are, 
that the irritation thus generated, tho beneficial in negative ways, may on the slight- 
est occasion turn into annoying inflammation. The old element, generally speaking, g^^m^ .,.„.„»„ 
oMnides upon Christianity chiefly by means of the Semites, notorious for their skill »"«y m church-ufe. 

-^ *^ 'f '' 'I » cause of manv «nd 

m negotiating transfers. Semitism tries to push itself into that again which bo long "«'»0«» duturbanoe«. 
hid been enclosed by it, had proceeded f ron^ it, and is continually rejected by it. 
18 
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CH. I. ROME AND THE CHURCH. 

§ 122. It had been Rome's part in history to prepare the nations by the diBd- 
pline of her laws for receiving the great gift of salvation. He, whom taxgatheren 
and fishermen worshiped and preached -had come and gone. The message emc 
from the most troublesome corner of the empire; Roman dominion was now tosen» 
the progress of Christianity, as previously we saw the intellectual preponderance of 
Hellenism prepare at least the form of speech for the preachers. Rome served ia 
building the highways for the spread of the glad tidings, until finally its ponderous 
portals opened, in order to afford Christianity its fixed domicile and headquarter 
The first duty enjoined upon the church was to disentangle people from the forms d 
thought and of cults circulating tlirough the realm. The church was to be ludieiov 
and discreet in her administrations. Whatever could be utilised for the intelllirible ex- 
position of her truth was to be taken into service, and what proved a spurious or ad- 
ventitious element was to be kept outside. The legal forms were to be applied for tl» 
protection of her organisation in order to maintain the establishment for times aod 
nations to come. 

The Roman State was then like a fortified city, defending itself against the at- 
tacks of the barbarians along the whole line from the Firth of Forth to the Tigik 
They dashed over the boundaries like the fioods of the ocean in a storm over the nMilea. 
For centuries they liad been repulsed again and again, until at last they became irre- 
sistible in the measure as the besieged became effeminate. The bulwarks had become 
rotten and the hirelings upon the ramparts fraternised with the outsiders, especially 
when the insiders withheld their payments. 

The barbarians crowd into Asia-Minor, force the military camps aloncr the Danube, and 
■warm over devastated Greece. In Italy their hordes land ; from S|Niiu and Uaul their wsr- 
ory is heard« miuirlinir with the noise of battle-ax and hurl-but. Throufrh the crevices of tke 
crumbling palace- walls irleam the ea^rer eyes of the Germans and espy that inside of them is- 
triarue reiffns and impotent despotism. 

The despotism of the Roman emperors had ravaged the lovely spots of retired Greek eol- 
ture. The springs of patriotism, of sciences and arts dried up under the sands drifting ii 
with the tornadoes. Cities and mo^strates sank into abject servility or cowardly friert 
The nations became like herds of timid sheep, submlttiiiflr to the disdainful treatment of thi 
innumerable host of officious and irreedy subordinates of the government. 

After the Romans had transformed cultured regions into one vast desolate waste 
history emptied the swarms of barbarians into the dismal, dead country. HiaUiiy 
directed the barbarians hither wards; barbarians whom Robinson classed with tie 
savages, but who fortunately were sufficiently civilised not only to change the wasta 
into gardens but even to manage the affairs of the sinking ship of state, and to saie 
humanity from the fate of oriental apathy and despotism. For a while the lease 
of life of that despotic power was prolonged. Inured to tyrannic dominion the pea* 
pie took the emperor for their providence and their god. And the despots knew haw 
to keep up prestige and appearances. 

The annual income of Rosclus, the actor to the court, amounted to about 85,000 doOifi: 
and the dancing belle of Rome, Dionysiu, could afford to si)end not less than aO dollars Sfwy 
day. The means for such extravagance had been e3uu;ted and gained as bool^ from aQ tfct 
oriental courts, where treasures of fpold and precious stone« had aooumulat«d throng tvssiy 
centuries. The temple of Tolosa had been mulcted as well as that of Jerusalem. 

Commodus, in real oriental fashion kept a seraflrlio of three hundred women and m wmmS 
minions. At the Bacchanals of the palace the plebs was amused in free eircusscs. Kariniiiit 
onetime had a park of trees planted In the theatre; then ostriches, deer, moose, and deM 
were put in. a thousand of each, it Is said. To these were added two hundred Uons and two 
hundred leopards arrivinir the day foUowin^r for the srand hunt in the arena. 

In the private chapel of Alexander Severus stood the statues of Abraham, Oipheos» 
ApolloniuH of Thyana, and- Christ The eye met the imperial statue everywhere aidi 
by side with the figures of heroes and gcMls, with the Hellenic mysteries, and the New- 
Platonic teacher. As such the public opinion of the educated class eeteemed— tke 
wonderful niaiL 

The Savior, as the hero of the spirit, was honored with a place in the Pantheoa. 
His surroundings symbolised the dissoluteness of the New-Platonie compromise wlikil 
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mtrived to famish the world a religion to suit every body, from which any god 

>ald be ehosen at pleasure since the worship of any one was indifferent to all. To snch oii,irti«nit7 «oimi^d 

mixture even the Christians were welcome, as we have seen, provided they would ^utü^rads?"*^ 

Iiow themselves pliable enough to be made use of. For the state took anything into 

»rviee, the gods even: else they were of no use. The religion of the Romans was the 

fllleial religion of the state for definite political ends. 

Varro, as Massen pointed out, described the antiquities of the state first, and then g^ ^^^* 
e added a few paragraphs with reference to religion as one of them. This indicates 
lat the state, ftill coosidered as the Snpreme Good ranks first, men and gods being 
ecognised as existing merely for the sake of the state. 

§ 123. Under these circumstances the church was in danger of serving the pabllc S^fouL^i'iI^ikr'*' 
dtere in ways not pointed out to her. It was a great temptation to secure tolerance *** «p^'««'- 
a the ambiguous terms of expediency; but the Church did not then fall under this 
»mptation. No Christian would deny his King and Savior by offering a grain of in- «riamphi «tflritoTer 
?nse to a piece of idolised art, nor to the deified emblem of worldly power, because 
hrist had shown how to triumph over this temptation. As it was, religion could 
nly come in to take care of the perpetuity of the state and the welfare of the mien. SSiiblSin r«»«. 
ii revolved upon the Platonic ideal of unity in a centralised government to the 162.67. «8.78 

stent of absolute power. 

We see here the ideal of Plato translated into Latin. His idea is now Romanised The supreme oood of 
-and will remain so when once state-religion is changed into a church-state. When £!fb?nefli oV ihf "" 
a» change comes, Augustin, in the "State of God", will carry out the Platonic-Jewish thä?^^!;)!!^''*^ 

I Ä2 78 H\ 87 OT H4 

olity of theocratic rule, and will contaminate Christianity with this fundamental i». lai.ir.'iuliM! 
nd fatal error for a thousand years and more. 

But at the period of which we speak, when imperial Rome fretted under forebod- 
ags of the overthrow by "barbarians", a new event occurred. Soon a phenomenon 
ras noticed which afarmed the almifhty state: its concentrated power suddenly jEJ^iin^^Slnoe 
let with the opposltioo of the Christian cooscience. The Christians will do homage to ^';;ii^||^ 
lO gods, much less to the emperor-god. There had been numberless AtheiHts, but (^„^^^^ 
«ver had they risked defiance like this. "I honor liie emperor," TertuUian preached, {^ISS^i"* 
and I wish his welfare and that of the state. But I do not call the emperor god, be- 
anse I can not tell a lie." 

The answer was given through blood, fire, and lions. For this kind of settlement g^'JJ^.JS^ ^ •" 
ras eonsidered expedient for upholding the religion needed to uphold the state. The 
aulstians knew that and— suffered. 

''Craetfy«" TertuUian orles out, "torture, eruah us; your injuitloe proves our innooenoe. 
%• ofteuer you mow, the stronirer we ffrow !** The strunrle beiran between a maddened 
liant and the reconoUed oonaoienoe of the weak ohuroh. 

Was not this eonsoientiousness mad obstinacy 7 Who would haye imagined that it oould "RefoMi to offer inoMM 
(Ain the victory 7 There lay the ancient errors coiled up in one biir lump. Ready were the i^t^rv^SM°mo«i 
was t a to sprinar upon and devour the defenseless herd of the irood shepherd which encount- J^°^ cmuieipattoB.*' 
nred the hostUeonslauirhts with no other protection but prayer for divine aid in the main- 
ainanee of dignity and freedom, and an assured hope for the future. Ranke was perfectly 
iciit in aayinff that *^he Christian prohibition of offerinsr incense to the emperors implied 
be most heroic declaration of Independence." 

For the first time since the world stood, history noticed a separation of those 
lalves which theocratic state-rule had chained together. The same Church which 
mjoined obedience to even a Neronean form of government would not waver from 
te maxim: '^e must obey God rather than menH' 

The long series of persecutions against {hose who were to outlive the hatred of oMi«nt «oer» • 
m world, were thought to be a dutiful measure for the rescue of the old idea of state. «^« MARTf as eooid 

Upon the public square of Antioch a well was dug and ran alter erected in front ^^'''^'*^ 
if it. The fountain was dedicated to all the gods. None dared to sell food unless it was >^^"<' "**" *^ Anuoeb. 
iprinkled with that water. Tou surmise the purpose. The Christians should get noth- chruuu» 
ng to eat or drink. They could not buy anything without partaking of, and burden- f^oTho^uy. 
ng their eonseiences with, idolatry. In a manner so studied and profound the wb«r«bvth«9w«« 
niristiana were excluded from humanity and— shielded from worldliness. If the Sl!!^2^*^idif. 
tale were to prevail, the Christians could neither eat nor drink, simply die! The 
amreh foond herself assigned to Heaven alone. It was made easier for her to die to 
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the "world", tho she was kept alive. Her way of thinking and educating entered, 
"even across rivers of blood", the house of the giant Without guile nor fear she cloth- 
ed herself with the accustomed forms of art and of organisation as she found tbem. 

The apses of the basilica« of the empire contained the Atigust«um with the statue oi tlis 
emperor-God. The apsis seemed convenient for putting: in a crucifix: and of course, alo^ 
with the apsis the basilica was made appropriate for public services— became a house of God. 
Deemed as equally well adapted to embody the world-tbeory of the Christian faith, and u 
suitable vehicles of its orgranisinir principles were the Roman constitutional forms and politi- 
cal institutions. Thus the contents of Christianity were broucrht under shelter, and fndi 
housiniT was a necessity. No corrupting: of the Church was to be feared on tliat account u 
long as the spiritual life of the Church was in the state of primitive soiindiiests, and the cdii- 
cation of heart and mind was the chief objfwt. The externals were not deemed esseDtial, in 
worshiping the Savior. All beloiifired to that faithful Church, be it Cephas or the world. 

As long as the Church remained conscious of belonging to Christ, the forms were 

indeed innoxious. 

But- of the church, standing definitely centralised and sharply outlined above 

the ruins in the dim distance, equipped with means of protection, and venerated b? 

the nations, it has been said, that she had ''crawled into the coat of mail of ancient 

Rome." With reference to ecclesiastical organisation this saying is not improper. 

But neither is there any impropriety in a stringent organisation, which in the tim« 

of ttie migration was certainly a necessity. Its harmlessness would have continoed 

had the Church been cautious against Judaising ideas of dominion and theocracy, 

and against uniformity in lieu of unity« 

As with the constitution, so it was held with art Development in history never 

pursues its aim with firm steps; it feels its way along. Since new ideas are al^rays 

contested,t1)ey walk and work in borrowed appareL Until custom is persuaded to 

adopt progressive ideas they generally cloth themselves with the attire of a culture 

which is on the wane. Reforms must step forth cautiously under such shielding 

cover against unpopularity, until they can stand on their own merits, and fashion 

their o^n forms, llence the Church held her services in the catacombs, becanw the 

sleeping-chambers of the dead were protected by law against all spying intrudersi. 

Her symbolism originated in the tufstone of subterranean corridors and baptisteriei. 

where a picture, not understood by enemies, stood for a confession of tlie faith. 

The alleg-orical figures impress us with the pensive mood expressed in them : they speak 
to us of the endearinir sentiments, sucred memories and Joyful hopes conveyed by them. There 
appears the ^ood shepherd, the harp, the cock, the palmleaf , the dove, the fish, the ship, etc., 
representing: truths in which the departed Christians had grone to their rest, for which they 
had died. The grood shepherd ui>on that lamp of the apostolic period is, acccordiug to 
Marti^ny and De Rossi, worked out no worse than the finest specimen of classic art. Iiithe 
sense of the a]K>stolic sentence quoted, youu^ Christianity with unsophisticated siufflefaeart- 
ednoss apjiropriated the arts ready made. With reference to old Christian frescoing and 
mosaics Otto Pohl lately demonstrated this fact in a thorougrh manner from the paintinc« io 
the catacomb of Domitilla. We find a variety of antique forms, but no sign of a rigid, oscetie 
contempt of the natural- Serene genii appear alongside of the Good Shepherd and I>auieL 

In the imperial tomb of Plucidiu wo yet admire tlie Christian antique as it was before 
Byzantinism demoralised art under mandatory rules. There emi)eror Honorius is entombed 
in a ponderous sarcophagus, und behind the altar his sister Gulla Placldia, daughter of thegmi 
Theodosius. Their corpses in imperial attire were yet seen as late as three hundred yean 
ago. Not fur from them lies Coustuntin III. In the mosaics of this grand family-crypt the 
Savior is pictured in the classic forms of Hellenic art. In youthful beauty He sits rGstiaff 
upon a flowery hill. In tho left hand Ho holds the cross as a sceptre. On the opposite side He ii 
conceived as in riper yours, with manly foutures and dark l>eurd, looking beautiful ai-dtii* 
umphunt. Walls around and cupola above glitter in richly gilded ornamentation to set of 
the pictures of tho Apostles. We have dwelt a little longer on Christian art in order to tId* 
dicute tho conclusion to which the urt of this period leads; namely that the Christian thoogb^ 
then wus us yet able really to conciliuto. not only to compromise betwecm, earthly and 
heavenly life. Hut Christendom did not hold this exulted position for a great length of tio^ 

§ 124. Ncw-Platonisin had begun its diverse philosophical attempts in order to 
unite Greek paganism with the reliRicm of the cross. Long and earnestly the Church 
wrestled with that syncretism, until in the formulations of confessions it was barred 
out and the purity oi doctrine preserved. What was true of the rather Oriental ap- 
perception of an emanation was inserted at the right place in the doctrine of tb^ 
Trinity, and is contained in the going forth of the Son from the Father, and of that of 
the Holy Spirit from b(»th. In this dogma the old cognition was enveloped and 00" 
cured against heterodox misinterpretation« 
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But facts are stronger than— dogma. The persecutions had given the first im- warding os p«ontom 
nlses to renounce **the world". The Occidental Platonists, especially since Angus- **" ******^' 
n» had some reason to fall in line with the oriental contempt of life, but there ex- f!»^ uVt! IS. ei*lMi. 
ited no necessity to import and to practice Hindoo asceticism^ with its demand to ^^mlm'.it', i»; lu* 
lortify the body as the seat of sin and cause of all trouble, as that which ought not '^' *^'' ^ 

1 1)0, tn the draaneUtion of 

th« world and contempt 

We have alluded to Amuitin^a importation of Plato'g **Hiirbeat Good" with intent to for- °* ii<'> ««quenttotbc 
tj the Church. It was at the time when the penieoutioua iu the East sent many orientals ^»IJ!^!^"^^^'*" ^^ 
Barer Rome. Fugritives from Persia, Syria, and Arabia turned hermits in Hindoo fashion, g 54, 58. 59, 149. 
sd thickly populated the devastated reff ion of the Thebais. They became monks, became in- 
amed with a wild fanaticism against the culture of the world, and the realities of natural monast^ 
fe. Works of art appeared to these ecclesiastical zealots as demoniacal, as identical with communities. 
%gtkn idolatry in general. It was not the way St. Paul on Mars hiU had proclaimed the divinity 8 68, 147, 160. 

P human nature in the words of the Greek poet. Au«iiatin'a 

Thecorruption of thechurch originated with the relapse of the new thought of humanism doctrine on the 
ito the onesidedness of the oriental form of consciousness. It became almost complete at the ''^^^ 9' God," 
me when Persia expeUed the last of the Nestorians, shortly before Muhamed separated pinto utilised in 
uddhism so far from occidental Aryanism as to prevent further communication with Europe, order to fortify 
ore than was conducive to the normal development of humanism had Europe imbibed al- the permanency 
Midy of that fanatical onesidedness which now contaminated Christian territory for the first g 62^78 Sl^'s? 97 
me. When the sharp opposition of the Semitic spirit turns against occidental Christian 1^, 123, 137! 

ilture with Intensified acrimony, and reestablishes that very same historic strain which 
ome seemed to have neutralised and Islam to have intercepted, then more may be seen of the thcTThei^^ 
splorable relapse. For the present it may suffice to observe the two thousand monks follow- 54, 56, 59, 146, 147, 
\g Hilarion through theS^yptian wildernesses on his inspecting tour through the monastic 1^^* ^60. 

»lonies. And the ten thousand monks around Serapion in his cell on the shore of the Dead Monkery orifinated in 
sa, are descriptive enough to cause alarm as to what the cause of humanism shall have to en- ^^nrp*- 
»unter. Such numbers are su^^estive. They formed a cloud foreboding the coming storms chruuanity not »d^nm 
i a graphic manner. Ephesus in A. D. 449 witnessed one of them. ^ »t. 

The cloud arose in the desert, grew dark over Rome, and spread over the whole prient*i r^mnindm m 

' " ' *^ the church after the 

npire. Rome, recently the Pantheon of all the gods, became now, under its bishops "f^J^I^J'ij;^ 
id its first pope, Gregory I— when the chronometer stood at A. D. 600 (!)— the chief {J;J'„Y'"**'*° 
die-market of the world, the necropolis of all sorts of saintly bones and of mummified Muhamed 

Semltio eneroechmente 

From Rome the bones, hairs, splinters, etc. were distributed throughout the pope^s great '7'^"**f *ui ***in** 
ocese. Large quantities of the filings off the chains of St. Peter became a ready selling !g^T^%ormi. 
-tiele; they soon were *'aU the rage,'* to be worn upon the bosom in small lockets, formed Hiierion's army of 
ito the symbolic keys. New inventions followed. The filings of the grate upon which Lau- ^^^' . 

mtius had been roasted, fetched as high a price, as the oil of lamps which hud stood burning j^f^^Q, * ^^* 
Bf ore the gravesof the martyrs. Little cotton balls soaked in this oil were put up in capsules, _ 
dpped, an4 worn Uke other "charms'* as preventative of almost any kind of bodily ailment. ti^^RELIC-^^ 

Cicero Jokes about the brasen image of Hercules in the temple of Agrigentum, The market of the 
lany kisses of the worshipers had smoothed off the chin. Now the very same picture under western world. 
Bother name was exhibited. In the atrium of the basilica of St. Peter stood a bronze statue From deification of 
f the 'Prince of the Apostles.'' ''The foot was smoothed off by the kisses of the superstitious tiu^ufTeTd^UnM.^" 
I aU nations.** » •*• **• *»• ^»' "'• 

Holy nail 85, Baddh« U, 

*^me on one side of its organiHm decomposed as a corpse (we quote Gregor- ''•^^''J^^^^ „ ^^^^ 
)viu8) whilst rejuvenatinff itself on the other." For Rome, in the mean time had c«»-. isTAndVew's 

L . , . *T. . J . »^ J. .« he«l, 13T Dahnatice 

become a church-state inadvertantly inclining to Hindoo pessimism, to Roman dem. <ie»d bone», loitead «t 
cation of the living body, and adoration of dead ones. This was the mode of splitting i^n^'yot th« 

V * . .A .A. .lA T» . church conipieuoua. 

imman existence from heavenly life, and then trying to mend the split. Rome is a ..Rom* a decyim 
ilnister creature whose phenomenal duplicity henceforth stands out unique in history j;]^;«*;;;;"/ ;[? \h, 

other." UaK«K>Bonvs. 

CH. II. DEFORMATION OF THE CHURCH. BYZANTINISM. oid Rn.« fuiiy 

rvhaMlitited in th« 

§ 125. The exposition of the ecclesiastical deformity of Christianity in the Roman Church-state. 
Mn would be incomplete without a special survey of the eantem part of the empire. 

From the solitude of depopulated Hellas— for Greece deserves a brief review, nee- gu,vry of th« ««.t«i» 
«Bwryto understand Byzantium— the Parthenon sighs up to Heaven, allegorically »;i7,,';I "*• ^'"" 
"P^Ung. The Athenian Parthenon had been transformed into a temple of the 
*^her of God»'. 

The Image of the goddess, Phidias' masterpiece, had disappeared. In the temple 
^ PUlas Athene the eternal lamp spread a fiickeriiig sheen. Ttie high edifices looked l^lMht^ot'o'^. '^ 
^^"^ m A dilapidated town, from which the last treasures had taken wings to Byzan- 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, MUSEUM IND BBIDGS OF CLASSIC ABT. 11 £. CH. IL § IS. 

Before we follow thither we cast a side-fflanoe at the northern and •outhem partof tks 
eastern Church. The abissynian ciiubcu founded upon the Nicieau Symbolum has remunsd 
upon that foundation under a Iieavy surcharsre of iE^ypto-Koptic plaster-work. Pushed oat 
of reach of the ecclesiastical turmoil, the history of that section of Christendom is InstmetiT«. 
We see our reunion i>etrified in antique style, streaked with Judalstie element«, kMt ander 
rituals scarcely understood. 

The liturtrical i>erformauce8 are meritorious works. The thought of irrace and salvatioo is 
not entirely extinct under the rind of this dried-up side-branch of the Church despite her hier- 
archy, her 180 feast-days.and 900 days of fastinur» That ecclesiastical body represents a momjai- 
fication unequaled ; because of Judaism not there meetinfir the opposition of the Aryan mind, 
beingr left undisturbed to amplify its influence, that section of Christendom became dlMiosl- 
ified for civilisation. 

North of Derbend on the slopes of the Caucasian mountains toward the steppes of tbs 
Yolffa and the Don reirions we find an old Christian *'Kinsdom of the Golden Throne.*" Tliis 
throne stood at Sevir ; Persia had once presented it to the Sassanides. In these reirions. ar- 
cordiniT to Jerome, the ApoHtie Andrew had spread the gospel. From thence to the Fhsw 
river stretches ''Inner or Pontic Aethiopia." Here dark-colored men arrived with the precioa 
stones. Here it is, as Ritter thinks, that the **Prester'* John reigned, whose renown in Isbsb- 
dary lustre extended deep into the Occident through all the Middle- Acres. Subtractlnc tbs 
mythical elements, we need not doubt that a Christian state existed there. What Islam nisds 
of it is ^howii i>y the ruins around the Black S€^a, if we consider them as remnants of tiisl 
state rather than offshoots of the abmeniam cuubch. 

And iiow we proceed to Byzantium whone dominion includes both of these ptrts 
from Pontiis to Habesh« By viewing tlie wliole we shall understand and« perhaps, ap- 
preciate ttiem a little better in their present significance. In the capital of £a^ 
Rome stood Constantine's figure upon a pillar in stylite fashion. At his feet bunud 
lamps, attended to by praying people. Tills characterises the whole empire. 

Along with the captive virgins of Greece, the sacred things of old Hellas had to be delir- 
ered at Constant ine's city. The ivory Parthenos of Phidias, taken down from the once proud 
pedestal, stood now before the palace of the senate, stared at by the populace. In the imperia] 
palace the muses of Helicon were set up. The Pythian Apollos with the gilt tripod decontsd 
the Hippodrome. Finally the images of Zeus, Aphrodite, and Artemisia reappeared in tks 
Church of St. Sophia. Not less noteworthy were the heaps of manuscripts rescued from Hellu 
and sheltered in the libraries of the emperor and the patriarch. 

In the building of St. Sophia's Church pillars from Ephesus were rendered utefal; w 
were those pillars of i)orphyry which Aurelian once had dedicated to the sun-temple. Worb 
of art from Asia Minor stood by the side of pieces of booty from Hellas. Bysautium nsiljr 
seems to have been designated as the museum and conservatory of a subsided culture. 

The dogmas of the church governed the empire. Adjoining the church of Mizy. 

in somber seclusion, stood the parsonage of the patriarch. Whoever passed his gate, 

crossed tlie arms ui)on the breast and made a deep bow. From this imitation (^ the 

"High Fortes" of tlie Orient numerous messages were expedited daily over a conidde^ 

able part of the globe. This patriarch's diocese extended from the neighborhood of 

the Baltic Sea to the cataracts of the Nile. The ancient gentile thought had beei 

restored to power, at the time when Ghrysostomos congratulated the Antiochians oft 

their city being fortified by relics all around« For we must know, that land and fft 

were filled with them. Shrines of relics, and the pictures of the "Mother of Gof 

fastened to the masts of the Byzantine sliips, cros.sed the waters everywhere. 

The art of the empire, here as ever emblematic of the national character, becaitt 
8tati(mary, stiff, conveutionaL 

Tlie Second Niceean Council already saw fit to decree as an utterance of the Holy 
Spirit, that artistic representations should not be left to the fancy of an artist, bot 
should keep in strict compliance with the traditions of the church. The copy4)0okrf 
Kyrillos of Chios, containing all the pictures of the saints, was henceforth made obliga- 
te »ry, strictly to be followed by the painters, and the numastery upon Mt. Athos had 
charge of the rigid surveillance of art. Persouality, ingenuity and talent wei« 
under bans, monotonous technique alone remained. Not until we have looked at a 
picture of the infant Krishna upon his mother's lap, the heads of both surrounded 
by radiant hahjcs, and only after we have seen Isis with Horns on her lap, are we pre* 
pared to understand the stiff and repulsive forms of the Byzantine Mary, the 
theotokos with the child. 

By degrees the pictures of the Redeemer become more lank, bony, shocking. FrtfB 
them He can no longer be recognised as the Liberator and Friend of man. The I^ 
ligion of the world had been rendered so worldly as to usurp the worse than worldly 
throne. This explains why Christ from that period on appears in the awful mi^ 
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the stem imperial judge amidst a courtly Bnite of apostolic and saintly attendants Deformity of chrb.tian 
ith the addition of an angelic retinne. m mino'^'in'^'*' 

pictoTM of the Savior. 

To correspond with the pompous splendor of the oourt and to adorn the interiors of the 1 187, i89. iso. 

tlaoes those figures were framed into mosaics of sparklin^r jewels set in colored irlasses. With 
e sixth century that erolden baok^rround begrins to be indispensable, upon which the fimires 
»pear as heartless as possible. To inspire the devotees with awe, they are made to stare 
inally fierce and selfish. These pictures show not a siirn of life or action ; only serious and j^ mt«^ th« itste of 
remonious sanctimoniousness is idealised, if a picture of absolute phariseeism can idealise <uitur« ud tb« 
»y such frame t>f mind. ' än^ÄlabÄ. 

Such dreadful looking ideals menace the people through centuries from Ravenna *i*i£jSi. m, w, is«^ 
> Erzerum, supplanting the preceding Christian art everywhere, so that no trace of "*' **** 

would have been left, had it not been for the sleeping-chambers of the early 
tiristians. 

§ 126. Think of it: repulsive pictures of the Christ expressly made to represent 
)thing but the fanaticism of intolerance. For so far the thought of humanism and 
le love to fellow-men had been diminished in this kind of Christianity, that it 
«med to have outlived persecution and to have conquered only to indulge in re- 
Jiative persecution itselL 

The situation did not chancre when the country lay open, a prey to hordes of savaffw* £*^^^*^*^£H?2^ 
rhe empire receiyed its last and most deadly wounds,^^ says Gibbon, '^duringr the minority of ***" °™* "**' 
le sons and ir^andsons of Theodosius. When these incapable princes seemed to have arrived f^^'^VlSu/^'^^™ 
i the afire of puberty, they relinquished the empire to the eunuchs, the Church to the bishops, for^goTcmnMnt. " 
nd the provinces to the barbarians." 

This in essence continued to be the case when at home the rulers fousrht out dogmatic intMtinc ovtbre«ks of 
abtleties even at the races and the games in the hippodrome, where on more than one occasion ''^*''®^*™' 
he blood of citizens was poured out in floods. This continued whilst on the borders Huns whu»t horde« of 
ind Bulgrarians made their raids unchecked, drawing: nearer and nearer until they arrived lü^l^row down*th«*™ 
Nfore the portcuUies of the capital. S"'***''?* •**«»*-o' 

They sneered at the longr« stronff walls, parapeted and studded with towers, extendinir * **"** ' 
iomthecity uptoSalymbria, anddown to the Black Sea; the walls uotwithstandinc:, they «nd lenre retallaUon 
«Tseed the empire up to the Ter mophy lees. It is an assured fact, that the court and the pop- "''^ 
ilace of Byaantium allowed themselves to become vul^rarised by cominir in contact with emelttee perpetrated 
boee crude peoples. Piercing out eyes, cuttinip off nos^ ears, Ac. was carried on by whole- by prtnee« under the 
ale. Even Samuel, the prince of the Bojares,. fainted away from horror at the siiTht of fifteen influences of court- 
iionsand of his warriors, which the emperor had returned to him with their eyes pierced out. *^ *^* 
!ut the blinded ones were oaUed the "barbarians", and our school-books stiU copy the *^^ «uider drMd ot 
tamder. . pU«ewoi«ttoi«. 

Employing measures like these the emperors thought to shield their persons 
gainst palace-revolutions, and their provinces against the invasions of "savages." The 
mseflsions reached much too far, however, for such a method of defense. Just re- 
nember the permanent struggles with Parthia and with the Persian kingdom of the 
Saasanides. 

Byzantium now divided with Rome the old honor of being the seat of the central 
power, that reached from the Thames to the Indus, that ruled over Treves and Petra. 
Wbat a stretch of border line waa there to be defended. 

It is ins t r u c ti ve to observe, first, the longr contest between Rome and Parthia, then the Borders deteaMie«. 
^*n with the Sassanides. There in Rome and Bysantium the centers of a power dom- 
ination the western world from Athens and Alexandria to the Rhone and the Thames, here a ^*^** 
'onanoe of Persian knighthood in rows from Tyre to the Indus. What a line between these ^*" ""' 
^Bn&inals! The spirit of chivalry had not as yet died out in the reffions between the Leontes, 
Indus and Yolgra. But see how the lines are forced by Huns, and Goths, and Bul^rarians. 
''oontheSouth the Saracens even are in sight, fallingr inline with the skirmishing sons of 
l^uoBsel and Esau. Thus the emperors,ever trembling for their lives, could scarcely avoid be- 
'liQüiig unapproachable cowards and blood-thirsty despots. The eastern emperors were even 
'^'O'e menaced than their associates in the West. For here monkish fanaticism and contempt 
of life had wrought a sturdy race of subjects into foes more fierce and aggressive than any 
^^^ history thus far had met. 

Diocletian already, who had pressed forward beyond the Tigrris, had adopted the oourt- Dtooieuen introdneed 
••^nette of Xerxes for his household. "His sacred deity, the emperor" was to be addressed new '•Mj^aree of 
^bsaded knees. His golden diadem was an imitation of the Persian tiara which Cyrus wore. ••Hb fturcd mejeaty, 

The doggish sycophancy in officious ovations of despotism Ituew no bounds. Manliness ^%i|^'^'^' 1 79. 
■iddiiappeared as weU as feminine decency. "Servile oratory'^ lasted as long as the empire 
^^Iti abject prostration before emperors of whom the greater number were monsters of 
«iMlty and efTeminacy. This abuse of the Greek language had been commenced by the two ^^^'**'J°'i^ i4*^"JÖ; 
IvnbiuseB, the father of Church-history as well as the Nicomedian. The oriental ceremonials 
Vtrskept up for appearance sake until the boundaries of the empire had melted away to the •"** effeminecy. 
iteiti of the capital and pomp became ridiculous. 
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BESULT OF BYZANTIKI8M. 



n. £. ch. n. § 127. 
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A strange contrast that, between the despicable fright and impotenteney— and 
the dress; robes hea>'y with gold embroidery, purple buskins, a high silken cap 
decked with pearls and jewels, surmounted by tlie Persian tiara tapering out in i 
globe and a cross. Helpless were now these pn»ud cesars, had it not been for the sup- 
port of the wild Wars^ans rushing in for martial employment and for payment io 
gold or land-districts. These foreigners were made body-guards, sine« they eonld 
best be trusted with the protection of the emperor's life when he went to churcL 

Surrounding the emperor, with double-edged battle-axes upon their brotd 
shoulders, they marched with him to the senate or to the hippodrome. In their keep- 
ing were the keys to the treasury, to the purple state-hall, aud to the sleeping-rooa 
of their master. 

Such was the embodimeot of the Plato-Aof aftioiaa idea •t **tht State of Ood** in tbe 
Byzantine dominion, New-Rome and New-Jerusalem combined. 

History in this case again and forever has demonstrated that this Augnstiniin 
idea is mischievous; that servitude is inevitable where king or priest in the same 
person usurps either office. 

There will be plenty of cheap imperial benediotious; every loldier may have a piece of 
paper soaked with "holy'' oil as a charm and talisman in war. No wonder that the pious sol- 
diers clamor for three emperors instead of one. They insist upon an imperial trinity apos 
earth as the symlM>l of the Trinity in Heaven. , 

The end of it all was a ireneral torpidness in formaUsm and hypocricy, a perpetual la- 
triipie for irettins: into the dannrerous position of power— aud homicide. 

§ 127. Ready to depart from old style Romanism and Byzantinism in the Medi- 
terranean basin, it is befitting to sum up the results of the first phases of Christian 
culture. 

We mentioned that the extension of the old empire, in its Greek capital at leaat^ 
was the museum of classic antiquities. The inheritance of which Rome took posMe- 
sion when the empire was divided, was differently influenced and managed in Borne 
and Ravenna from tlie way it was in Constantinople. Here oriental stability as re> 
pristinated upon government; whilst the conditions in the western part were siHne* 
what modified by the Germanic element. When western Rome had become ex- 
hausted, simultaneously with oriental effeminacy and dissimulation in eastern Bome^ 
where the walls were built to be manned by hired men from the North; then that 
sanctimonious langour and diplomatic wickedness became the fixed character of the 
East, which ever since goes by the name of Byzantioism. 

For five centuries ancient Romanism had controlled the culture of the world. 
Now Constantinople took the lead from Edessa to Venice— for a short period. 

One gift which the Latin part lat«r on g(»t back from the East, we will not slight^ 
altho it has received more praise than its merits account for, viz: Roman Juriztprn- 
dence. Justinian's finely executed picture shows him as he points to his code (A 
Roman laws with one liand, and to the church of St. Sophia with the other. It means 
a great deal. For a great accomplishment, and a peculiar product of history, is tlie 
completion of a Chri^^tian priest-state, to wliich state-rights are subordinated and 
made subservient. 

In the memorable year 622 A. D. the church of St. Sophia supported more than eiglitf 
clerical utficers, of which f itet Hergrenroether inude a memorandum. This was the nombcr 
remuiuins after an expresM reduction by JuHtinitiu. But in addition to the eie:hty priestSi 
there were one hundred and fifty deacons, seventy subdeacous, aud cue hundred and sixty 
readers ia attendance. 

The army officers and curates connected with the other 25 new churches, if averaginff in 
this ratio, must have been lartre enuuifh to maintain that controversial ferveucy which eotf 
thirty thousand lives in the few days of the Nicu riot. 

Coll(H;tiner and condensininr the laws— which however this emperor learned from th» Get- 
rauns in Spain and B(irt?iin(ly— did evidently not at all accrue to the elevation of morality* 
It is a portentous luistake to cxpcxst civilisation from either priestly or royal legislation. 

Emperor Heraclius entrustcnl the patriarch and '^the Mother of Ood*' with the reseller 
when he went against the Persians. He wrenched the "Holy Cross" from them in orderthst 
he mi{jrlit, walkinif barefooted at the head of his soldiers, carry it back through the gateiof 
Jerusalem. 

Nobody had any idea that the letter he had received on the way from a certain crank bf 
the name of Muhamed would cause such reverses to him, aud such a tension in history. 1^ 
the cloud of a tornado Iilam arose in the same year, in the year of the Hevira. 
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, then, is the significance of Byzantium: It was to be the place of retire- ooiutaiitinopi«th« 
ancient Greek culture. In due time it should become the bridge also, across nSilSuotiiLu 



clawle 
eultuiv: flt for their 



This, 
ment for 

which these fragments would be carried by fugitives to an asylum in the West By- ^^k!^p°nf b«^!l!^ 
Eantium was well adapted to conserve the classic products of the Aryan mind. It •Si^'cll^M.'^'^ 1 137. 
was the belter flt for such safe-keeping, as it was too stupid and selfconceited to ap- , 
predate the treasures. Had it been otherwise the "classics" would in all probability ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 
have been destroyed. when the Weat 

would better 

Roman law and Gesaro-papism were to be the vehicle for carrying, at the proper f^^i^*?^ them. 
time, the mixture of Greek culture and Christianity —such as it was— to the Occident i42^n(i U5, im'. 
where Cesaro-papism prepared the peoples for the transition from bondage under Tuk of e«eh branch of 
the law to gospel-freedom. This then prevailing form of government was similar to **'"'" o-*ro.p«i.uai. 
that of the East, in that this alone was able to throw the raw material of Persian, S^SlL^fu^ff^^ 'the 
Slavonian and Saracen hordes, gnostics and monks, too, into the smelter. %^^!?^?m "^' ^ 

The mission of the Byzantine dominion to serve as a safety vault and as a bridge for P»iniinf in the cioutcr 
Hellenio culture is typified in an old picture on one of the ceilinirs of the ffroat old cloister at auim.'^^ ^^^ 'l 125. 
Iviron upon Mt. Athos. Represented is the Holy Virzin upon the throne, surrounded by angels, Poreshadowinir 
prophets, and apostles; but Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, Thuoydides are also present. Is it not the reunion or 
like a prophetic vision of a future in which should be understood again :— the real sublimity the old and true 
and catholicity of the evangeUcal thought ? Ar^nlSii*^ with 

CH. in. THE CHURCH AND THE TALMUD. S?h5icit?! 

§ 12a In the Third Division we introduced a group of the Semites as a neces- ^ ^^* ul\ 1^; i§; 
sary element and coefficient energy in the task assigned to the Mediterranean culture, characterise 
The Hebrews were especially important as the vessel into which the solvent in- KSlu!I'in*ü(i****uoa 
gredient had been poured out from above, and as being instrumental in distributing J[^^^^ **' *^g8^ ^ 
the remedy among the nations for their recovery. True to the Semitic temper in 
general the Jews with an eye to their own interest gave prescriptions but did not take 
the remedy themselves. Well adapted tho they were to intermeddle and to diffuse, 
they seemed utterly disqualified to accept the thought of Isaiah to "buy without money 
and without price.** They did not take if not allowed to domineer. Hence in keep- 
ing with their natural disposition to hold their own, and not seeing in their head- 
strong perverseness that they threw away the seed kernel grown in the hull of their ^„,„„,|^ i^ 
own extemalism; they thought it meritorious to reject what seemed alien to their JJ;J3f^"/uf,iJ2 
nature and their traditions, and in their obduracy turned their full animosity against ;^;f„[^„^*'* ^"'*''' 
the new movemei <t, making the animosity their religion and single force of coherency. 

Let us recapitulate what we gleaned after the reapers in the field of Sem. We ap- 
preciated the receptivity of the Semites. They took a firm hold of the one transcend- 
ental deity, which compels man to absolute dependence. This dependence was per- Jj^jJ^»*» airecuuon^ ^ 
eeived, however, as an onerous servitude which renders earthly life colorless, and 
produces an habitual affectation of ennui. 

The Semitic frame of mind may bent be seen in its contrast to the Aryan. The Aryan Arjmn frame of mind 
manifests versatility and is inclined to divert his mind in the manifold of nature. In his fond- *° «>«"?"»««>» *»>»♦• 



for aualysinff he becomes so attached to nature's beauties as to let his diverted mind run Aryan widict«d to a 
to dissipation. Because not so intensely interested in the externals of religion, the Aryan th« mind.Mntimen" 
shows more considerateness for the personal sentiments of others, and more tolerance. Be- ^"*^' ?/*^{^^*^''' 
cause of his idealistic anticipations beinir disappointed so often, he fives himself up to scepti- mcuacboiy. 
cism. irrows melancholy, and loves to brood and to speculate. 

The temper of the Semite, as a general thin^r« is Quite the opposite. Above all he is in- 8«mito viTcn to deUm, 
flated with a irreat amount of selfesteem ; for altho crinfirinir towards the powers that be,he is, rorrMpondinc 
whenever selfishness requires, oppressive to those he thinks below him. Concealinigr under incomideratcncM of 

... . - . . •. . t , . . ,, other i>eoples Iroublea; 

a studied in*avity of deportment every siiru of h^s inner emotions, he is naturally prone to vindirtivram«, 
deceitful ness,and to count upon external appearance. We admire his faculty for concentration calculation, «nnai. ^ 
which makes the dispersion of his nation the only calamity which causes him real grief. He 
adheres to rigid dogmatism, and his fanatical vindictiveness for being baulked in Justifying 
and carrying out his wrong world-theory is more dangerous than his making: pr'>selyte8. 

The Semite's view of the world and mode of life tends not to nature or agricul- ATer.iou to 

agrk'uUure, fall of 

tore; it centers in God and in himself as number one. In regard to the world he cal- pru^iHTt. »pwt in 

..«/*•* flnanclering. 

fulates, is ever full of prospects, and an expert m the art of financiering. Henc(« 
credit is due to Semitic development: with reference to religion and ethics for every- 
thing; concerning the part it took in aiding cultural progress on the scope of practi- Jf^^}{u*2"V"*l21rin 
eallife: for commerce, distributing products, for traffic and financiering; in science f""*! 
tor something, namely astronomy, measures and ciphers; in arts, nothing. 
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TALMUDISM AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
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But the Semite must be understood from another aspect. If the Aryan la a ChrkÜMLlt 
is best qualified for art, science, and philosophy. At any rate he is the ehampion of freedoa. 
resists the Bad,and is an a^cuiturist to *the manor born/* He loves theaoil of kis'^HeiiBStL'' 
and may be<K>me homesick for his native villasre. Now the Semite can never deny the itanp 
of that national character which was impressed upon the House of Israel during thefint 
period of the exceptional position to which it had been appointed. Baiaed up<9n a narrov 
strip of the earth's surface, most of which was a wilderness, the Semite is a nomade. Heae» 
love for the soil is lackincr entirely, agricultural pursuits are avoided, aud aversion to haodi- 
eraft is not disavowed. 

As a bom trader the Semite loves eity life, and. bein« spoiled for patriotism, is a poor 
warrior. As a cosmopolitan he takes no pleasure in the Idyllic, possess oi no principles sai 
takes no Interest in ideuls. But he likes to affect all this, for the sake of the popularity which 
he needs in order to become a power behind the throne. He oan pdt up with indicnitiei m 
far as he sees a chance of turninir them to his account and of eomin^ oat triumphant in tfas 
end. In law he is well versed so as to keep himself out of its meshes and to pet others ia. Hs 
then knows how to get them out a^rain and to play off philanthropist under certain stipala- 
tions. He knows how to pry into, and to utilise other people's secret« and predlcanwsik 
Making grossip a business he is quick to swinsr himself into the saddle of joamaliam : wstdiinr 
the failings of others, which he may render opirartune for improving his own chances, heeu 
in this latter sphere most profitably unfold his talent of intermeddling. 

What the Semite lacks of talent for organising states— despite his good qualities for 
domestic life— he makes up in talent for organising finances. Through concentrated enter* 
prise he will occupy and try to monopolise the domain of commerce. 

For the Jew the beet mode of preserviiig and utilising his talents for the world in 
a legitimate way, of enriching these talents for his own true benefit, would hare been 
to step forth from the clannish narrowness of Semitism and to ennoble the natural 
inheritance through Christian cultivation of the mind. 

Inasmuch as the Ishmaelites and Israelites did not enter Christianity, they weresid^ 
tracked. It will be of no avail to the latter to obtrude themselves upon Christian eivilisatios. 
or try to sneak In on their own conditions In order to disintegrate in their cunning mann« 
from within, what they could not demolish in open combats 

For in spite of affecting philanthropy after the very pattern of Judas the Iscariotite. la 
spite of acting persecuted innocence, Semitism cannot conceal its merciless, hateful and 
fanatical particularism. 

Semitism was forced partly into Mohammedanism.partly into Talmudism. To the 
latter the Jew is chained, altho he may boast of his unconcern as to any religion; tho 
he may simulate indignation over any symptom of inhumaneness; tho he may anil 
himself of pretended agnosticism in order to make friends among nominal Christians 
and fraternise with them: the modern adherent«) of posthumous Talmudism are tbe 
deadly foes of Aryan Christian culture. The well-spring of this antagonism to 
the Talmud. Its acquaintance must be made together with its companion and con- 
temporary, the Koran. Both these foes of Clirist's religion seem to have been designed 
by history to irritate and stimulate the culture issuing therefrom. 

The pernicious methods bT' which the weaknc^ss, the fallings, and embarrassments of tb» 
Christians are espied aud taken advantage of. should remind Christendom of the duty of kV* 
criticism and circumspection. By repeated asstiults the Christians are reminded, that in* 
ternal dissensions must give place to a unitcni defense against the foe without. CoiistantiniHib 
and Jerusalem witness tb the advantage which Semitism takes of the weakness of Christo* 
dom to this day. Hence the latter as yet needs a si>ur to its flanks and a prick to its hedito 
urge it onward, and to awaken it to the consciousness of the contrast, and of its task to pn* 
serve the essentials of European civilisation against the encroachments of SemiticmonCT' 
power. Since in our own days the word Anti-Semite has a jarring sound it would be well to 
inquire what Anti-Christian moans. Perhaps the investigation wiU be called up shortly, jitft 
as the rich literature on tho ''Life of Christ" in recent years was called forth by the dif 
parading books written in sympathy with Talmudism, and as the publication of this book vtf 
gtimulate<l by a certain anonymous "History of Civilisation of the World*' In four volumes, in 
sympathy with tho ailhorents of Talmudism. The Church might have 8uccuml>ed under fac- 
tional strife and intellectual inertia. It was the scientific research after proofs for the sO' 
thenticity of the Pontateuch and of Isaiah which led to the discovery of the witnessing stootf 
of Mughoir and Tel ol Amarna. These are our reasons for being indifferent as to Anti-Sen»»* 
tism and for acknowledging ourselves under obligation to Semitism. But since it is uadeoi* 
able that tho ancient element, chiefly in the shape of Judaism, seek ways to assail aiid ^ 
undermine the Christian cognition of Theo-Humanism, we emphatically Insist upon our ri«b* 
to arrange affairs of Christianity and criticism, to settle points of the Christian world-theofT 
in our own way, and desire to be ignored by Semitism. 

The fact, that occidental history up to modern times seems to have been destined 
to move between the Semitic and the Aryo-Christian frames of mind as between two 
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itoB» ive liBve to admit Before we Ret through we may have become aware, that the 
rltatiikg effects of the polarity reach remarkably far and deep. 

§129. Let ns prove this polarity first from direct encroachments of Talmudism« '^^^i^u^lJj^*^ 
As soon as that **way and truth" had been banished from Jemsalmn, for which 
le Jewish race had served as a vessel and vehicle until it had emptied itself and 
as left to itself, its ominous unsympathetical nature became conspicuous. In the 
mi books of the Talmudistic collections already it betrayed its nature, where it 
MOB upon the bizarre mystifications of the rabbis, and gives vent to its surrepti- 
ous fanaticism. 

. ÄMuminff an Attitude of self-sufficiency for the sake of effect the Talmud compose« the 
»wish traditions into a system of Pharisseism which renders the most trifling observances, 
»id of any inteUeotual or ethical value whatever— into law. 

Its own exclusiveness notwithstandiniTi Judaism in its usual effrontery outwitted the 
oman law in obtaininiT chartered franchises for it« own. Thus Talmudism became leipiUsed 
I or^anisinff itself against aU the world, and ai^ainst Roman state- unity in particular. 

The Jews ever since have deported themselves as born lawyers, as experts in making out "Lawyen and 
i«ir cases through casuistry. Judaism took a likinir to Rome in proirartion to the irrowth of fut^^huw'^to'ieff^ 
ome*« hatred against the Crucified. And Rome was only too well pleased to return a little their own trwutionu 
iing since Judaism would stoop to serve the gentile rttate, at least in slanderinflr and denun- 
uting Christians. 

Gladiatorial shows, circuses and theatres were the things most popular ; beauties ranked 
i^est at court and the Jews espied every opportunity to utilise these things in the gain of 
»pularity and influence, and to proflt some cash besides. They could now endure all these 
lings in the Holy City. Bven the Hellenic- Roman courts of the Herods were tolerated in the 
.ty of David, if only Christ's memory was impugned. 

Jerusalem was given into the hands of the gentiles in return for the victim of hatred 
horn the Jews had delivered to Pilate. They knew how to keep clear of the reproach of the 
galised murder. The ^*Lamb of God" was sacrifloed by the highpriest under forms of 
istom, of sacred tradition, and civil law combined, so as to prove Jewish innocence. Semi- Rataiiation npoa 
Bm indignantly will deny the murder, but cannot deny the retaliation. Jerusalem fell. The 
st of all the states of ancient culture was vanquished as the first nation which received ex- 
nplary punishment in the new eera. 

Rabbi Jochanan was Nasi. He flew from the besieged city and transferred the seat of « *k 

le Sanhedriu to Jamne, where the aristocratic Jews had taken quarters. Thus a flrm center «yj^gof^. 
«s founded at the beginning of the great dispersion. At different times schools flourished in Synhedrion. 
4bylon. or Pumbeditha, in Tiberias, Nahardea, or Sera. Those of Babylon under their 
losh-Galutha (i. e. ^'head of the captivity") were the most influential. Thus it happened, that 
be commentaries of the Mlshna and the Babylonian Talmud— emblematic of Judaism as the q.. f th Tai d i» 
«godasare of Buddhism— were compiled in the old Cushito-Semitic capital. It was the object Babylon ia ominot». 
if the Talmud to legaUse the hatred of Christianity, which henceforth was to bind the dis- ^ ^ . ^ 
Mrsed Jews together. Another bond of union they have not. Another state the dispersed reiiciousiv »anciionM 
istion could never organise, since the authority of the RoshGalutha hod dwindled away and \i[^uim^TnAe^^u*rük 
he center dropped out. The written tradition was to hold the intriguing union together after <> the tingle bond of 
lie Jews, expelled from Persia, had taken refuge in Africa and Spain, where the disconnected "^e" * *^ 
OQffregations of the Synagogue dotted the Mediterranean basin. 

One of the most mysterious features of ];Listory comes out in the farthest-reach- 
Qg influences ever exerted by these fragmentary parts of the house of Israel. In order 
be just, due attention 19 to be given to the hidden cause of that universal prestige 
thich Judaism knew how to maintain. We must investigate the religious philoso- J^JJJ^^" {Jte^ued 
}hj affiliated and abetted by the Talmud as the source of Jewish propensities. ^^^ !J^.""p* v 

■^ '^ '^ monotheUm. Kawia. 

The post-Christian speculation of the Jews contained in the Kabbala, as much as 
^e rabbis divulged of it in tracts and sermons, reveals corrupt Monotheism, subse- 
luently adulterated by the oriental concepts of emanation. Ttiis part of the Jewish 
tradition which is held very secret, views the cosmos as a living body. By a daudes- 
•üie relationship between the masculine and feminine principles all possible grades 
^d spheres of the universe are brought under the conditions of attraction and repul- 

iiOQ. 

Bvery thing and every event has its anti-type in heaven. A chain v/ithout eijd. rmiohing J,JJ|5SJr,[JJJ''* 
'>t>m thence down into the depths of nature, is so interlinked with all of the cousolidury in- 
''^restt, that the highest purport is seen in the must iusignificunt event, und vice versa. Thus 
'*^ chain, touched at the one side, transmits the vibration to the oth'?r. like the Mtriiier of a 
*Hsrs.This system of the ^'sephires" —the "hulls" —is altogether based upon the oriental phun- 
"Mm of emanation. Only that the garments, into which the transcendentally conceived deity 
'otlies itself, become less ethereal and are more tensely woven, the nearer they approach the 
Nrterial world. 
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This in short is the Talmudistic attempt of the Babyloniaii calcniation to bridgt 
the chasm between the Infinite and the finite, which the Alexandrian specolitiaii U 
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synthesis and Philo's compromise superfiuous. But on top of that compound of Bcbo* 
lasticism, fatalism, and silliness, a superciliousness unheard of crowds up and foam 
out. A ridiculous haughtiness has put up its throne in this Talaod» the ymageä 
child, the latest strocture of BABEL. 

The rabbis are kinirt and patrlarcha of the world. Whenever they betake themaelTeilo 
their trumpets "and before the Holy One,— -be He magnified,— blow them, then He riieiii 
Heaven from His chair of Judsrmeut and takes His seat upon the throne of pardon*'. HisHguxC 
accordinflT to rabbi Ishmaers measurement, fron^ hisriffht arm to his hips is seventy timet tes 
thousand miles broad; his beard is 11500 miles longr. In the schools of the firmament debstM 
ITo on before him for and aflruinst him. The rabbis, being eternal, ought to know what Ümj 
are about ; but they do not talk ''out of school.** 

Israel is the Jacob of God. The seventy princes of the seventy nations are devils. ImsL 
therefore, is the lamb among seVenty wolves. When the Messiah comes, then the Children of 
Israel will ride on the backs of the gentiles; each Israelite receives two thousand andsi^ht 
hundred serfs from among their number for his private accommodation. 

From the aspect of such grotesque phantasms the light may be derived, by which to nsd 
and explain Jewish proclivities. In those statutes, engrafted so as to improve upon tbeOU 
Testament, lie the roots of Jewish selfconceit and eflhrontery. Bvery ideal which proriipCi the 
Aryan and Christian to ascend on the scale of moral progress is simply a thing of saressmto 
the admirers of the phantasmagories on the opposite pole. 

What the infallible instructor says is to be obeyed; after rabbi N. N. has given bii de- 
cision, private thought about the matter is indifferent. In and of itself no act is punishable; 
the question whether this or that is punishable or excusable is not thrown open. The qasftioa 
is: Am I allowed? And a permit is at hand for anything short of apostasy. Anythingthü 
had ever been held allowable by any rabbi, or which, under such and such oiroumstaiieeB ia 
tenor with his other allowances, would most assuredly have been aUowed by him, is justified. 

Tlie rabbis stand in proxy for the Jewish conscience at large. This is what tb^ 
are paid for, and they are the tutors of private conscience— wliat is left of it 

Here, therefore, we stand before the original font of indulgences, casuistic probt- 
bilism, and Jesuitical ethics. This system reveals an approximation to ChriRiiia 
thouglit, as embellished with second hand drapery. We shall have the opportonitjte 
demonstrate how, by way of Spain, the outcroppiugs of allowances infected tin 
Church. With this object in view we felt it a duty to uncover the sources and to 
exhibit the principles of Jewish intermeddling with social and ethical problems is 
issues of this plagiarism. For Talmudistic religiousness is nothing but a shiemümi* 
tation of the emanistic picture of the world as it was reflected in the oriental biaiiL 

The 'Traditions of the Elders'*— of which the Talmud already enumerates thirtees 
thousand, and to which at least those of Avieebron and Maimonides (not to speak of those of 
Rabbi N. N.) must be counted— is a system of orasy dreams about sublimity and ■ervilisoi. Tbk 
I>omp for the sake of appearances, and this mystifying symbolism makethe Talmiid^ev> 
sight to pity, if it did not create minds so unprincipled and obtrusive as to provoke indigB*' 
tion; and if Jewish cunning did not know how to utilise the effects of this indignation over 
the systematised pharisa^ism, how to turn its repulsion into martyrdom and to its ere^t. 

§ 130. The enormous fraud of Jewish dogmatism is a quodlibet accumulation of 
secoud-hand sophistry, old lumber, and Babylonian filth. In a loose way it Itfi 
retained those shining jewels of truth once delivered to the fathers; but since the(Hd 
Testament refuses to be agglutinated to the heterogeneous elements of BabyhmiiB 
origin, Talmudistic Judaism smarts under its incrimiuation. These jewels of ttifl 
"Name'*, so burdensome, are rolled from shoulder to shoulder. They disarrange every 
system. Because tliey can not be understiHKl in their allegorical interpretation, nb- 
l)inical theology labors in vain to hide its vexation over the failure to fit in the pn^ 
phecies soniewhoro. Tlie old palladium mounted in the grotesque filigree-work oi 
Babylon with its grave signiflcauee bears heavy upon tlie Jew as a standing reproadt« 
a pending verdict against un repented guilt. It ever haunts the perpetrators of ^ 
one great plot. Being too headstrong to retract, the blood of the Testament shadovi 
them in their wanderings through the wide homeless world. 

Some Jews are honest enou^rh to e\\e vent to that deep seated melancholy oaused by the 
burdensome jewels, wlien each year on the tenth uf August they pay the Turk for a permit to 
sitfh and to cry aloud in the corner under the walls of Jerusalem. But otherwise seco nd 
childhood prevails in the odd and mannered observances of the Synagogue, from whidi i> 
comparatively recent times Isaiah 53, has finally been excluded. In all of that the shy, 
ence-stricken features of old Ahasuerus are plain to the thoughtful observer. 
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The studies of the Moorish sciences tinctured with Talmndism, in which nnwary i„flo,Dee of Taimodum 
and iienic scholastics once engaged themselves, helped to infuse oriental thoughts ;>p^^^^«ciiarehattb« 
into Christianity after alL The Church just then showed many points of a£Qnity for ASj^rtuJ &Sffnu 
the Semitic compound of orientalism. With her ideas of the theocracy, of the high- and 
piriesthood, and the sacrifice, she was especially receptive for the Jewish ingredients. Ji^SSSlL^SlL^t,^' 

Thus, despite the fear of Manioheeism, Tnlmudittio elements were imbibed, additional §122,129.129,144, 
to the Judaistio- Platonic doctrines of Aufirustiue. We may merely allude to the influence of 147, 148, 150, 1%. 
If aimonides upon Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquina which is admitted by Frohschamer 
(Laipsiff 1889) ; and by Michel (Fulda 1891) both of them catholics. (Seealso the Protestant 
Bamnann on Thomas Aquina.) 

Maimonldes, without betraying the secret of Talmudism, wished to show that Jewish 
Phlloeophy miirht be so interpreted as to conciliate Christian thought in favor of the perse- 
eoted Jews. He showed that Judaism was not Mohammedanism, and that it consisted of more 
ihan dreams and rearrangements of kabbalistic formulae, charms and ciphers. 

At such signs of reform Christendom began to dream of a general conversion of chrwun theology 
the Jews, and made ready to meet them half way. But the old residue in Judaism S!ii^\"!*Siopteli* 
refused to affiliate. Semitism does not give up itself; receptive as it is, it does not "Ä '« SaiMi'u 
take what is against its nature. If given the choice it always takes to the crescent ^''^' 
rather than to the cross. With the Church it was otherwise; unknowingly she adopted wiiatchrirtendom 
some of the Talmudistic peculiarities thus palmed off upon Christian scholasticism, iSul'JfJi^'" **^"* 
even in the conception of a juridical, forensic justification. And more than that. 
We found sorcery, con jury, magic and necromancy underneath the old Akkadian and 
then Babylonian culture. It forms that stratum of most ancient cults, as found in 
the Shamanism and Fetishism of Ugro- Altaic and Mongolian nations. Thanks to 
the rabbis, these elements were peddled out in the Occident under the label of "black 
arts^. The Aryans were not entirely disinclined to buy the secrets. 

Pico of Mirandula and Airrippa of Ketteshelm in later time» have taken the invoice of n^t^ ^^ Bsbyiontsa 
mairic formulas, talismans, and amulettes, and of their uses, oataloffuiniT them verbally and in tuith, esuionied by 
a bona fide manner— for the trade. They are aU written in Hebrew letters, these names and J^J^ and '*^"' 
prescriptions by which spirits can be pruned into service. Sorcery belonged to the business Acrrippa of 
of the rabbis. As "Lords of the Name^* they were the proper persons to deal with. NettMneim. % 26. 

The Shemhamphoresh. the name of the ''Unspeakable**, is a chief means of maffic in Itself. Mifte art practiced. 
It is able to accomplish anything. ''Rabbi Chanina and RabOschaja used to study every Sab- j;;||£rtetek^! ^' 
bath eveniniT in the book of Jezirah, how to create a three years calf in a minute and a half, 
or something to that effect, so as to make a feast of it. This is in substance what the tract "^^^c^l^^^nu. 
Sanhedrin tells us. Miracle workinir rabbis, as we find them today in Roumania and Russia, Chanina and 
were in vogiie all through the Middle- Asres. It was not only superstition and envy of benisrht- Oschaja« 

•d Christians that raised the ''furor teutonicus" and caused several riots in which Jews were 
worsted. They were not persecuted from reliirious hatred. It was lynch-law, not to be pal- 
liated by any means, but it was provoked by the exactiuff practices of professional tricksters. ^ . . < . .u 

a T m^«.. . • ^.1. C»MM* of rioto in the 

Ifor Jews were the physicians, astroloffers, sorcerers, possessors of secret Chaldean arts, Middir-Age* in which 
from the Tol^a to the Ebro. They were spies and governmental emissaries in keeping with ^•'*" ''*'• *"'"'**^ 
the description of their characteristics previously driven. 

Before closinflT accounts, however, with Talmudistic Judaism we ou^ht to keep In mind 
Hb probabilism for further reference, and by way of transition to the next chapter thro u** a 
flanee upon their connection with the Arabs of Ishmaelitio and Edomitic extraction. 

It cannot bedenie<l, that these people were supported by the Jews in their conquest of intimiuT hetwe«n Jews 
Pislestine. tho that Jewess, who is said to hove been with the false prophet when he died ju«t •»** Mohwiinedans. 
before he be^an his projected conquest, may be made an argument to prove the contrary. A Jews lapportinK the 
Jew pUyed the strong citadel of Ct^sarea into the hands of the Arabs. In Asia as well as in ^^^«i.^^'" '" ****^ 
MgfVt, Islam was welcomed by the sympathising Jews. Most obvious was the intimacy be- 
tween the Jews and the Moors in Spain. When at the defeat of Toledo the Christian Goths had ^**"- 
taken refuge for prayer in a church, a Jew opened the gate of the city. Graetz has demon- Metotron's 
strated how a pseudo-apocalypse celebrated the victory of Islam. Metatron answered Simeon "V'**"'".'''{i^'j^K-i — 
DenJochai: "God establishes the right of Ishmael in order to deliver you from malicious touud's favorite«. 
Bdom*\ meaning the Christians. 

CH. IV. THE CHURCH AND ISLAM. 

§ 131. Mohammedanism did not originate withont Jewish intermediation, and it 
woald not have spread so rapidly had it not been for Jewish instigations, and unniis- ^*^°' ^"^"^ 
takable signs of their sympathy. A Jewish gentry had settled among the Arabs ever 
Bince the times of the Maccab»ans. In Yemen they held the controlling power. 
Some snrmise that even the sanctuary at Mecca had been founded by them. However 
thi« may be, the country itself assisted in shaping the peculiar traits of the Southern '**'^ ^" *•**■- 
Semites still more peculiar. Stony Arabia from Cape Ras el Hadd to Akaba, and from 
Aden to the Persian Gulf is as favorable for raising fanaticism as any region can be. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM REESTABLISHING ASUTIC - EUBOPEAN POLAB TENSION. IL E. CH. I?. § 13L 



8«lf -caflleiMifly at 
Islam. 



It require« no rellgloiis 
convictiun; only 
political «utijeotlim and 
«xternal conlormuiee. 



Koran 

on the c«nin| of 

Muhamed. 

9 124, 127. 



Muhamed eaotions not 
to argue, beeaune it 
would have been fatal 
to Allah'a domiuton. 



Sum and tubstance of 
til« wurld-theory of 
the Koran. 



Fncourafement of the 
Arabian warrior». 
RaintT ■ coUectiun. 
Karaiacu. 



Islam will settle differences by a reasonable discussion with nobody. 

Its rise is distinctly marked by a revival of oriental selfabnegation which accepts 
matters as settled by fate once and forever. Wlmt the Moslem needs toknowof thläp 
and what he has to do with them, Islam reveals in detail; but on the whole it is suf- 
ficient to say Allah ilia Allah. And Allah is great What he did not eommand U 
not worth considering. He did not forbid much besides wine and pictures. The Akx- 
andrian library was to be doomed to the flames because the books agreeing with tin 
Koran were superfluous. Even if Omar did not command this act, the lej^ 
denotes the character of Islam. What does not submit to it Biast perish. Islam nem 
demanded conviction, it simply required homage, nothing but external oouformity. 
The giaur as such is a rebel, hence the scimetar for the infldeL As soon as Muhamffi 
had forced Mecca to acknowledge him, he sent his menacing messages to the courtB 
of Byzantium and Persia. As soon as the manifesto was ignored, those ferocioos 
horsemen came storming along, who live in the shadow of their spears and cook 
their rice upon the flrebrands of extirpated cities. This was perfectly in order, from 
an Arabian point of view. 

The heart of Muhamed had been speoiaUy predestined and prepared for moth ezploUii 
He himself relates how : ^'Hereupon Qabrlel commanded Michael to fetch a bowl of water fit» 
the sacred spriiiir* Then he opened my breast, drew out my heart, and poured faith, wisdoa 
und understandinflT into it, with the water of the sprinur*"— Then came the ride to Jemsska. 
Borak, the miraculous horse, waits for him. It had the body of a horse, but the faot of a 
man, and the ears of an elephant; it had a camels neck, a mulcts tail, and the hoofs of aitoer 
Its breast shone like a ruby. **Asoend, Muhamed !*' Gabriel calls out. The ride beirins. '*Thnt 
times I was addressed on my w^ay,*relates the '*prophet*\'by two men and one woman, bot I 
e^ve no answer.*' **Thou hast doneriffht,^* said Gabriel. Of course he did« AriniiuiT would hav« 
been disastrous to Allah's campaign. Had Muhamed answered the first, the world would hsvs 
become Jewish ; if the second, it would have become Christian. Now it belouffs to him. Fi- 
nally they arrive at the heavenly tent. The angels sinir: Muhamed is the prophet of God. The 
way leads throtigrh thousand spheres of liirht ; he sees God ! At a distance of two bow-shots he 
wor^ips. God assures him that he once made the world for Muhamed*« sake. Hence tte 
world beldnffs to Islam. It is to be conquered and subjected to infallible Islam. This iitkB 
sum and substance of the Koran. 

At the head of his veterans often years warfare, all in coats of mail made of fine iroa 
chains, head covered with the conical steel helmet, armed with the round shield and the lane» 
Caliph Omar irallops up his deploy on African soil. The collection of papyros manuscripts of 
Arch-Duke Rainer reveals the accoutrement of the Arabs, as Karabacekhas shown from the« 
documents. Now as fur out as the Pamir is his, now JEgypU also. Whilst the «mnqoest of 
northern Africa irrttdiially proceeds, the crescent is beinur established further north towsHi 
the Kurdish Alps. 

We advanced fast in order to bring the situation under full view, from whidi tin 
history of twelve centuries is to be understood. For the old polarity is thus restored 
in multiplied power between the Occident on one side, and the Orient, including tht 
Equatorial-African deserts, on the other. 

Imagine a crescent shaped hemisphere, open side upward. The eastern horn may 
be Brussa, seat of the Anatolian Othmaus at the time we now speak of, overtopped by 
the snowcapped Mt Olympus. As the western terminal we may take Granada, tin 
stronghold of the Andalusian caliphs, below the white summits of the Sierra Nevada. 
Between these two poiuts the wide, broadening arc of the circle of the Ishmaelite cul- 
ture is drawn far to the south. Later on this culture extended on the eastern side 
from Damascus to Samarkand, and down to the lowlands of India, and south from 
Mecca through the Soudan to Timbuctoo and the Senegal. This is the position which 
Islam held opposite the occid'mtal Indo-Gemianic world. 

What does this position signfy? 

Concerning progress the Arabs seemed fit for nothing but to annihilate every cul- 
ture save their own. But it happened here as in many other instances, that the con. 
querors were conquered by the cultures they could not destroy. Then the pens, if iw 
may so call the stiles of the translators, proved mightier than the scimetus. 

From the ruins the ''classics'^ were recalled to life and made to speak onoe more to the 
oriental nations. In ^r^neral, however, no more of literary merit can be ascribed to the 
Saracens, than to have trauKmittcMl certain impulses, and by their translations of the chusiei 
furnished a few crutchc« to the Occidentals. For, this is evident: as soon as the lattM* learned 
to read the originals aipain, they threw away the crutches. 
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The Semites here serre as intermediators, there in the desintegration of enltnres. The CreMent. 
What the Arabs did in this direction onght not to b^ undervalued. The Mohamme- wgnifieane* of th« 
dan High-schools did very effective work in transmitting literature by their transla- ^i^^ll^i^i^^ 
tions. In order to study medicine or algebra, to understand the meaning of the tt^e^Mi^SLiilü!^!**^ 
senith or nadir, to learn astronomy and geography, the wealthy youths of Europe had • ^^' "^' ^**' ****• **•• 
to take lessons from the Arabs. They not only imported articles of trade from the far 
East, but brought with them also grammar and lexicography, just as the Elamite- 
Chaldeans had once been the factors of education in Assyria. 

The caUpha of the West at the zenith of their Spanish rule oaUed learned teachers from Transmitting 
the borders of India to Zaraffossa. Moorish castles contained lar^e libraries. In the time of science to Spain. 
her prime the university of Cordova had four thousand students matriculated, who chief of § ^^» 

aU studied the natural philosophy of Aristotle and Piiuy in translations. Personal oriiriuaiity univenitiM «t Zva(oiM 
or inventive ingrenuity the translators never developed. Nevertheless, what Samarkand, the ^J[^^^ 
''cupola of the Islam" was for Asia. Cordova was in those times for Europe. Tranti lUnm of Aristotl» 

The Arabs were the founders of the medical art, A. v. Humboldt thought, who accredited *^^ "'°^- 
them with originality at least with reference to this branch of human knowledire. We take Arab roitare not mU- 
exceptions, notwithstanding* They distiUed alcohol to circumvent prohibition, and studied pi^o^'^*- 
parts of medicine to meet certain requirements of polycramy, or to cure horses,— that is aU. Ai-«ohoi. Ai-gebn. 
As reearda the alirebra of the Arabs, we simply adopt Humboldt^s own conclusion : *'It has de- ^' ^ h^^bolot- 
T^oped from the confluence of two streanu which for many aares had their separate courses 
liid^>endent of each other: one sprin^rinff from India, the other taking its rise in Greece." 

Such is the case, in fact, with all the Arabian sciences, even with regrard to the laboratory 
experiments based upon Aristotle's analytic inductions, and be^un by Abn Jussuf in Basora, 
the contemporary of Scotus Erigrena. 

Least of all is Islam original as a religion« A piece of plagiarism throughout, bi«mu»r«ucioiitoa 
the Koran is the type of its whole culture:— a pell-mell from beginning to end. Such ** ** 
syncretism merely copies or collects and selects what is suitable, its pretensions as of^ifa''ouitur&^ 
to its revelations notwithstanding. Not a germ of spontaneous generation can be ^^ *^ m^i^m 
shown as inherent in it Intermeddling, however, and overreaching as Semitism I37ii36,i56',i75!i96! 
erer was, Islam carried a great deal of oriental thought even into the Church. We Avicebrona. giso. 
pointed out Maimonides, and now refer to Avicebrona also. 

It can not be proven that Gibbon misrepresented where he, on ^rood authority quoted, church aiiow«d MwImi 

•that the Latin Church has not disdained to borrow from the Koran'(3, 29.) and the Sunnite yjif"äS"*aiSl>?!*"^ 

traditions the immaculate conception of the virgrin mother of Christ", a doctrine which, ac- 

tordUiff to Fra Paolo in '^Istoria de Concilia Trento" was condemned by St. Bernard as a pre- Idea of '"the 

,. Immaculate 

Munptuous novelty. conception. 

It was from the vaHey of the Gan^res by way of Delhi, that through the intermediation of derived >rom hiam. 

the Arabs we received Morul-Moorish architecture. That new cultural element took its rise '^Y^t^. mfiKJW. 

amoiur the western Ishmaelites and through them was brougrht to Spain. From thence it was ^*^' ^*9> ^^^ 

•oon thereafter communicated even to America, where we meet a predilection for that Moor- !^^Vt«ttirr«*copi«d 

Ml style in the synaflroiTue and the Masonic 'temple." from India. | 58. 

This leads us to a brief review of Arabian, or rather Moorish art in general. Its 
renown was so great, that the Byzantine emperors hurried to get patterns from l^^'S'S^l^ ^ 
Bagdad for their summer-residences, altho that ''dream in marble", the Taj Mahal in ^^^ 
Agra may, according to Oarbe, have been designed by a French architect. The art of 
iBUun, with all its praise, was limited to mere constructive peculiarities for the pur- 
pose of keeping the female departments secluded, cool, and cozy. Sculpture and 
paintings are wanting. 

In the first place the influence of this architecture reached not much further than Sicily 
mad Spain. Afterwards it was transplanted to Mexico and Havana, There Moorish style is 
reeocnised in the scarcity of windows toward the street, and from whence that taste stole 
Uaetf to New-Orleans and even to Baltimore. Where, however, Moorish architecture met ?^hJ^'S!li3?itth 
wtth the Aryan-6bthic,taste could not be corrupted by the Moorish plagiarism of Delhi's style the uuthic. 
of boildinff. 

The '*Fairy-Tales" which poetical minds found reflected in the lines of the arabesque are 
Itt faot reducible to the Hindoos. Images havinur been forbidden by the Koran, these pleasincr im«««« f:>rbidden: 
medleys of decorative profusion were adopted from the vegetative form of Hindoo existence. denonti 

This happy appUcation of patterns with natural and areometrical lines in order to break the purpoacs after indkam 
Monotony of lar^e spaces on walls and ceilinirs, and to ^ve corridors and verandas and kiosks i^^""- 
the character of snuguess and ease, is the only merit of Arabian imitative art. But even tho 
the imitation be not overdone, as we observe now and then in our surroundin^rs, the style 
itself must be termed phantastic, Uke an unsunrestive dream. 

This fairy-tale style dates back to Ninive, and without much modification extends to The tingle attempt la 
Chranada. Everywhere, in the alternation of branches and foliage, of stucco and mosaic pat- the LionS court of tb« 
terns, in the stalactite compositions of pillared arches there rules the geometrical principle ^^i|y[^^<« «^^ P>>«>*«^^ 
which at last becomes as tiresome as our wall-papers copied after them. Hence this art with 
all its aoothinip effects becomes emblematic of the insipid and Jejune life in a seraglio. 

The beasUike figures under the lion-fountain of the Alhambra show a connection with 
aooomenta from Phenidan tombs— oertainly none with the lion of the occidental romance. 
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LIFE ÜNDEB DEISTICAL DETERMINISM— FATE. 



IL £. Ch. IV. § 133 



SymbollM« that Itlun 
culture e<>uM never 
CAtne to an understand- 
iDff with the Uceideni. 



Poljrfcamy the eur»e of 
the TnrAUit-Semitie 
culture uf klMm, and 
its national life. 



Pedigreo of 8IKK 
eaiiUdt dUplare 
MATRI-nionial imrity In 
anoobllng the race. 



No household in our 
■enie, no fatherland, 
nu sociability. 



Harem life makes 
refurni »Imply 
Impoealble. 



Products of 
Koran and 
Tnlmud : 

bcffary, filth, 

and periodical 
pestilence. 



The Semitic ralture of 
blam a paraicite u|>on 
decayed ethnical matter. 

Arabic 
onslaughts 
repuUed l>y the 
two Karls as 
before by the two 
Catos. 

8 60, 66. 71, 88, 
i:n, 142. 

Comparison 
between tii© 
prinei^ile« of 
Christutn and 
Semitic culture. 

Selfcunsecratioii In th«* 
iiit<>ie>t'> uf iinivrrkal 
weltarn. 



Proper way to 
fight 

th« K.ul in to extend 
fuod influence. 



The oriental trend of mind, as reflected within the imaginary formof cod- 
Bcioiiflness predominant in Inlam, coald in no way, not even in its imitations, come to 
an understanding with the Occident 

§ 132. In the light of history the states founded upon Islam are upshots of hot 
impulsiveness. After a short period of bl(K>in they relai>se into languishing torpidn»^ 
which is always a symptom of hopeless deca<lence. Tlie cause of such coiLsuiDptl-.<a 
of all higher vitality lies in the propliet's portentous gift of polygamy. 

Since we have given all the credit due to the promising features of Arabian cul- 
ture, which suddenly subdued Bagdad and there came to full bloom with glowing 
colors as also in Cordova, be it in matheuiatici^ poetry or philosophy, we are cfjD- 
strained to lay open that pestilent cancer which always consumes the vital sap «.f any 
nation contaminated by it. The real curse of Islam is the total defilement of domesiic 
life. Carnal indulgence and cruelty, that is, sensuality intensely heated from both 
ends of a more than brutal depra\1ty, have parched the life of those nations whifb 
fell victim to the crescent at a time when already they were in a sinking condition. 

No Mohammedan throne or state under the fates of Islam was ever firmly joined, becanie 
that corner-stoue of the state was missinsr which in Rome at one time was, and is in Berlin at 
present, called the domestic hearth-stone. Nothingr Iom than that sacred tie can bind tlw 
Stat«; no power and no law can substitute the purity of matrimonial love. Mere pedigree of 
sire may improve the blood of Arabian stock, but it cannot take the place of normal mstri- 
mooial relationship. Destitute of family attachment and home life the state has no patriotiim 
at disposal. The Mohammedan does not keep house, nor can he carry on husbandry iu oar 
sense of the term. Knowinigr the gentler sex only in its most inhumane subjection, he ha« no 
idea of the nobility of womanhood, and is consequently Itarred from oultivatiuff sociability. 

The deffradinir and ifirnominous institutionof the harem isa nuisance which rendns 
education, culture of humane sentiment, and even political reform simply impossible from 
Bokhara to Bornu, where today sultan Omar is enthroned upon an old family chair imported 
from a Westphalian farmer. 

The Koran produces a state of affairs in which law does not warrant protection: wher« 
irossip, and intrigrue, bribery and fraud prevail in the mauaffement of state and village; whn« 
an accumulation of bei^ary and filth ui>on the streets constitute all that is prolific exactly ss 
is the case with the adherents of the Talmud,whcrever they, huddled close tog-ether, are left to 
themselves. It is this condition of thiuflrs which must be desi^ruated as the cause for the 
periodical spreading of the plaurue from Mecca to all parts of the world. 

The Mohammedan will sit, eat, sleep, dwell, and dress today on the Bosporus and in 
Algiers exactly as he did in the Byzantine period. Tradition and law retard any advance to- 
ward humanitarianism. notwitlistandingr the admonitions of the European powers. 

If one is tired of Europe and has a fancy for certain profligacies he may throw deceptiTS 
covers over the stafiruant world under the rule of Islam, a|id make allowances from sheer 
sympathy. He may be an enthusiastic admirer of the hospitality of a Bedouin sheik, or of 
the unlocked booths of the bazaars. But he must admit the truth, that throuirh its fataliss 
Islam has stiffened the touerh varnish of Semitic culture into a hard coat of lacquer, by which 
any si^ru of erowth into a semblance of civilised life is suffocated. 

Islam is the parasite upon decayed ethnic matter. It either mummifies ormnr- 
ders the nations over which it holds sway. 

Two futile attempts have been made by peoples of the Arab regions to get Europe 
under their control. Each time their impetuous onslaughts were twice repulsed,finit 
by the i)ersi8tency of the two Catos and again by the firm resistance of the two Karl& 

But whether the wily spirit of tlie twins, Koran and Talmud, has been defeated 
with the same success- is quite another question, remaining to be solved, when the 
Asiatics come again to ccmtest the superiority and leadership of the Indo^ermiua» 
and to set ui) blind fate against forethought as to the destiny of the human race. 
Cliristiau cousciousness conceives the pursuit of selfculture as an ideal duty, in the 
fill till mont of which alone personal life can prosper, through which the faculties of 
the mind are made to cooperate iu so harmonising each other as the composition of 
human nature re(niires, and as the complex relations to environments permit Hence 
the assiduity of idealists to improve the ethical and the »esthetical, the scientific and 
social foruLs of life, and hence the interestedness in universal welfare. The en- 
deavors are concentrated not only upon (»ne's own home or nation, but tend to ameli- 
orate the condition of mankind througliout the world, in ever rejuvenating and ind<^ 
fatigable aspiration, with a cheerful and buoyant enthusiasm to the extent of self- 
sacrifice. Cliristianity is conscirms of the fact that the highest gifts of this life can 
be preserved only by advancing evangelisation; and that resistance against the Bade 
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most properly and effectively accompliahed by defending the good and by spreading 
its benefidal inflnences. A standBtill in this missionary work means retrogression. 

Of a morality in this sense the Semite has utterly disqualified himself to form a 8«iii«h »nd |^ari«iMi 
eonception« be he a Jew, or as a Mussulman. Aside from an ardent devotion and ''''^*^'*' 
ceremonious servility where the occasion requires it, he only knows of ritualistic per- 
formances with the object of gaining some sort of a paradise. 

An order of life under determinism is the only rational mode the Semite can con- Order of ufe 
eeive suitable to his nature. He wants to have the method and number of such d^rminism. 
observances as definitely prescribed as the taxes upon his brain and muscles are ex- 
acted. This all being objectively fixed he can subjectively engage in hypocritical 
eontrivances to get around the laws or at least even with them, just so as to main- 
tain a little balance due himself, at any rate. Tho he may groan under the burden 
imposed upon him, yet he cannot gather sufficient courage to emancipate himself, uusympathetio 
lest he might have to suffer and another would, perhaps, enjoy the benefit. Moreover i*®«®^®- 
it is pious to let fate have its course. Not to interfere with the decrees of fate, that 
is, sullenly to bear the unavoidable is the fixed form of a piety cold and hard, which 
spares one the annoying duty of sympathising with the hardships of another. 

Apparently very scrupulous, with studied ostentation, the external laws are sat- 
isfied by hook or crook in order to outwit the degree of fate and to gain the clear prof- 
its of eternal bliss none the less. Meanwhile the mind and character not only re- 
main unchanged but are thus trained to an increase of cunning and dissemblance. conMiMMbypraii 
Whatever is allowed to the most extreme limit of allowances is determined not by the ***® imam. § 120. 
Semite's conscience, but by the vnitten conscience contained in some precedent de- 
cision on record, which may be similar to a present case given, and which therefore 
may be deemed fit to be advocated or legalised. 

Here, lays the ImAm, it stands written. All that is neeeasary U to settle with and idem- Probablism 
nJfy that paper oonsolence embodied in the Imam. And from him an official indulfirence can § 73, la, 188, 164 
be procured for almost any case since a man versed in the sacred books can certainly appeal 
to some Imam's past decision in any emergency. Once more we stand face to face with the 
probabilism of ancient thouifht which attempted to reduce fate to natural necessity, and to 
brtnc it under the power of comprehension in the system of the zodiac, in the method of 
auspices. The Imam is nothing but that very fatalism personified, wherewith arbitrariness 
J play hide and seek. 

§ 133. At the close of our review of this period the two representative person- Retrospect and 
of the time appear before us, viz: the Bishop of Rome and the Caliph of Mecca, p^^p^^* 

Here Gregory, the Great, the ''Vicar of God*'; there Muhamed, the prophet of 
Alhih: both representing typ^s of two hierarchies, rising at the remarkable time of A. 
D. 600, corresponding with a former cycle of nearly the same date. This contrast 
affords one of the instances where extremes meet, from which the glare as from a Pope of Rom« 
search-light is thrown upon many, if not all the great conflicts of the Middle-Ages. * ^A.D.eoo^' 
The one representing the Orient, sends heavy armored riders around the grt^at crescent eycu^^^P'rkld!^ 
line from Bagdad to Zaragossa, to Tours in France, to the parts where the Huns i^Sd^rS^^'^'^ 
before were routed. The other, representing the Occident, props himself upon the *i£;ii*,ul'.il6;iS.' 
sons of the dear Bnmhilde, and upon noble Theudoliude, and upon Phocas, the vicious 
usarper; at the same time he makes England the fulcrum for his crons-shaped lever. 
This lever he sets in beneath the Germans, who cover the first expenses with the first 
Teter's pence**, and with the lives of three thousand monks at Bangor who refuse to 
become Romanised. 

Both are highpriests, claiming, under mandates of the same nature, (tho essen- MuidatMoforeforrMid 
tially different) equal validity for their antagonistic decisions (altho of equal invalid- ?,ff^^„t •^°"*"' 
nesB) which dispose of the fates of the nations. Whether they acted upon their com- ^^«"5 Theu^e'I.S.uon 
misRions and built another story up<m the structure of history, under forms and with "* •**"'^'^ **"Vil5? i«. 
means equally different, subsequent events will reveal. 

We have arrived at the rounding up of the great circle of cultures in the Roman 
bisin, which began «00- 500 B. C, and closes with 500-a)0 A. D. 

The transition into that circle occurre<l during the time of that significant 

^^formatory** movement allu(le<l to, which oBcillated through the nations from India 

t»> Italy. And now we a<ld that it is this very vibration which returns with the pre- 

cisioD almost of a tide, in the same circuit encircling and closing this whole »on. 
19 



252 RETB06PECT AND PROSPECT. IL F. STLLABCS. 

Sommi a «h« ^^ about A. D. 600, the orsranisation of the Church culminates In the pereon of Grero>7'- 

niwaomeiia of enttorai and in the transformation of the Pantheon and Parthenon into Christian Churches. At the 
iBportB. 1 134. g^QjQ time the reaction of Semitism comes to a point or two in the Talmud- Koran. For the 

Talmud is just at this time completed and in full bloom at Sora and Pumbeditha« 

Emperor Justinian has compiled and abridged the law, having become aware of theler- 
Iimu'ita^^i islative judiciousness of the '* Barbarians'' who put the "Salic law" into Latin; of Alaric's 

«Mcuuting throngh tfa« "Breviarium" ; of Eurio's ''Leges Barbarum" ; and of 6undobald*s good Burgundian laws in 

collections of Geneva. ^^^. .„ ^ 

laws. Ii^ ^ne far >orthwest the bards sing of Ksedmon. 

§ 62. 75, 124, 127, From Babylon to Bangor the same oscillating waves of mental excitement. 

^^ ^^* {45* 1^* This cyclical wave designates transition from a world of subsiding culture to the tbteih- 

old of a world just emerging from blood. 

div'idäbribeV^o. We look back upon the history of the Mediterranean basin as upon a Middle-Age 

preceding Mediseval times; as a unit divided in the mean by the secreted moment of 
the nativity between L B. C. and I. A. D. 

The main feature on the surface of this period is Rome's position in the midst of 
the nations as the resenoir of all the results contributed by them towards the civili- 
sation of the world. We witnessed how the essence of Semitism was emptied into 
the mixture, isolating or resolving and separating, as well as affiliating and unitiDg 
the leading minds of the world. We witnessed how, borne hither by the Semites, the 
Center of great sign was raised in the midst of this nation, designating in the three leading 

adoration and languages of antiquity, the center of adoration and elevation of cultus and cultore, 
of^'cohesioif of hifltory and humanity, of the world and —its time. We finally saw, how the life, 
^ ^Ait^m^m. ^^^ ^^ world-embracing and salutary principles radiated from this Mediator, in 

whose retinue at the hostelry a certain Augustus served; from the Mediator who, by 
ffrottnd «nd crown of vlrtue of the palpable blessings flowing from Him, is henceforth acknowledged as 

the ground and the crown of the new issue. 

The external symbol of the mediation as historically manifested is the cross upoQ 

The cross ^^le Pautheou and St. Sophia; internally the word, as the instrument of the Hrij 

and Spirit, is agreed upon, as a matter of course, to be **the'* book not in need of human 

Bibi s&nction. In the meantime the crescent rises from the eastern horizon. Eaaba and 

conjunctiun ' Korau lu conjuuctiou with Kabbala and Talmud, ensrage to eclipse our emblem which 

Cresent resembles a star deprived of its rays,— and to give the lie to the Book. The polar 

i£b£i'a*^TliSud*tr in ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ shlftcd to thc foruis of life under these signs; history is agitated, and 

tneeiipMthe thc uatlous are made to tremble in suspense because of their ignorance of what all 

ud -th«" Book. these struggles mean. Are the people of modem times nearer understanding them 

poiM of fQrther tenstonB sufflcleutly to kuow that they are still encountered by the last twins born of Babj- 

<leflnil«ly located. . q 



F. SIXTH DIVISION.— THE SECOND CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 
INDO-GERMANS IN THE MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 



fllOabat: 



SYLLABUS. 

Re-entering our second of the ethnical circles we anticipate —seeing how the new 
historical coefficient, imparted to humanity in the midst of the nations at the middle 
of the times, is received and appropriated by the Europeans —the disposition of the 
ethnic groupings and of what metal the Germanic people are made. In the second 
chapter we \vill observe their labor under a sense of duty and equity, and elicit the 
importance of the Germau form of Government for the Occident. The third will a^ 
quaint us with the bearings of the great conflicts between Church and State. These 
contests for the supremacy we will learn to recognise as simply the form under 
which the struggle between Aryauism and Semitism is perpetuated. On the one 
side, the Aryans develop their fltness for comprehending and defending the Christian 
thought, becoming thereby the representatives of the Humanitarian ideas. On the 
other hand, the Semitic element concentrates itself into the same exclusive parti^ 
ularism and domineering attitude, and reveals the same world-consciousness and 
distorted Messianic desires, as has become obvious in the Sanhedrin— now blended 
with the Roman ideas of rule and unity. 
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CH. I. GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS: KARL THE GREAT. 

§ 134. The Western Aryans nnder different names, but with traits of character Aryan Circle, 
distinctly similar, now present a pictnre of a new culture totally different from all gtruggi«. far «upreaaAj 
the preceding cultures. J^;^**» "»»p«^ •»** 

We first study the physiognomy of the Indo-Germans, if so we may call their B«.u*und«rbui.oftb« 
ethno-psychological frame of mind. It is the more necessary, as in these features the «h^^y. ' '^' 
Aryan qualification for the leadership in the work of civilising the world is at once 
recognisable. 

When Ck>rnelius Tacitus wanted to warn the Romans of his days, he cried out: **Not the TmUu on HbMtf of th* 
Samnite, not the Punlan, nor the Spanish and Gaulish tribes, not even the Parthlaus have so ihtm^l'p«m ot°' 
often administered warnings of dangrer to us; for a greater power than even that of the Par- £*2*f*' *"** * "»«>•«• 
thian Eluffs is the liberty of the Germans/* * ' ^^Oinnmanrr. 

With this quotation Giesebreoht leads over from Roman to German History. We may * ^' ^' ^*^' "^' 

do the same. 

In order that we may not be hampered in oonoentratinff our attention upc>n the physio^. Roman« unght for th« 
nomy of the damans by reviewing the externals of the situation, we refer to the remarks on flnt time to fuiiui 
their mi^raUon to Europe. covenant.. 

Of the condition of the peoples North of the Alps before the time of M'arius, his- 
torical data are almost entirely missing, so that only by way of conjecture it becomes 
probable, that it was the power of teltic swarms accompanied by Cimmerians and 
Teutons, whom Brennus brought upon the Romans to teach them for the first time to 
keep their agreements. 

The region of France between the Seine and Garonne seems to have been the first borai^*th!?'tompU of 
Baropean home of the Celt- Iberians, from whence they settled the northern part of Spain, Kohmus: inthepuiaff« 
Britany and the Low Countries where they srot somewhat mixed with the Germans. The ° ***' 
Bomans soon sized these ^'brothers** with their broad shoulders and higrh shields as very 
■troniT men. They seem to have assisted in reduciuff Syracuse and in the pillage of Carthace; 
to have roamed wrestling about the plaines of Troyes ; from their midst the torch was thrown in Roman Mrric« on th» 
into the temple of Diana at Ephesus. Then Prankish horsemen in Roman service were en- "'' '* 
«amped on the banks of the Euphrates, and Saxons were lyinsr in the Arabian sands. When 
the Groths, following the Swedes or Swiss, left the Scandinavian peninsula, and lauded in the ^ ^ 

^Ita of the Vistula and afterwards roved througrh the wide steppes of Sarraatia advancing 
toward the Danube, Dniepr, and Theiss, where their tall forms alarmed the Byzantine senti- 
nels — a new element entered into History. 

This is not to be understood as if the Northerners had not come in contact with 
other peoples heretofore. Proofs of this fact are lacking only because the back-lying 
eountries from which they emerged, were perhaps not known to, at least not' men- ISiL^dl^y!!!* 
tioned by, others. It is an acknowledged fact, however, that a thousand years pre- ^^^^'"'• 
Tiously Assyria had carried on a lively traffic with the Dakians, with the Qetes, and 
with the Scythians still further North. 

Objects of art and utensils of Semitic firenre, weapons and tools were then brouirbt up 
from Babylon to the Baltic upon routes stiU traceable. In return northern iroods were 
taken back from the mouth of the Volsra to the royal palaces of Assyria and Babylon. If w^e 
take it for irranted that these objects discovered in Siebeubuergren (as represented by Thorma siebenboercen 
Broos in the ^* Archives" of Johannes Ranke) came in larsre quantities from the East to the t>omia Bmkm. 

Dakians and Gates alon^ the Danube, as is affirmed by other thinirs found and by many cir- 
cumstances:— then these urns, amulets, imaeres and decorative articles, or useful tools were 
imported from Akkad- Assyrian firms. 

At about 530 A. D., as we adopt Ranke's statement, the Germans are settled, and o^mu» Mtue .nd 
govern themselves and the preceding occupants of the countries between Hungary Krt^itoXTblJiiSn*" 
and Helgoland, from the Tweed to the Atlas. Their reverses in Africa were compen- •**• '^''•^ ■"** "'bISS. 
sated by the prosperity of the Lombards in the valley of the Po river. 

In Rome the spoils of the whole world had been hoarded up. It is questionable whether 
lb» wealth of Europe today exceeds the value of the booty delivered at the capitol in the 
period from the triumphal entry of Soipio to that, of Pompey. Even after the pillasre by th« end of lome. and 
Alarie shiploads of treasures were stiU left for Geiseric, and for beinff swallowed up by the «ntranMoftiMOormuH. 
blue Tyrrhenian waters. Rome*s monopoly had burst,the proud city broke beyond recovery. 
Every crevice in the hu^ structure of state was wide enou^rb for the stout men from the 
Dniepr and the Weser to squeeze themselves throusrh, and to take possession of one room 
after another in the crumbliniT palace. It is astonishiniT bow quickly they accustom them- 
islves to ^e novel scenes wherever throngs of them make themselves at home. They are dis- 
creet and conservative enough to let things continue which do not interfere with the im- The new prineiiOo 
mediate creation of a culture of their own. Turning up the subsoil, they prepare new ground, S[,*tul^ed°»oiJ!** 
eonaisting of the weather-beaten and decomiKming rubbish left from the old fabric— and of 
the fertilising new deposits of virgin soil, brought down from the forests with the avalanches 
in the last of the great migrations. 
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GERMAN S£NTIlf£NTALITT. IL F. CH. L S 135. 

In their soil they carefully plant the principles, and build the foundations of 
their social life, viz: The feudal rights; their preference for rural life; their aristo- 
cratic sentiments of honor, fidelity, and liberty; their esteem of womanhood. Let j» 
analyse these fine and far-reaching predispositions, and if possible, trace them ba^ 
to their fatherland. 

§ 135. The first scene of action of each, the Fhenieians, the Hellenes and the 
Romans, had been limited. The talent of the Semites was their calculation. 

The task of the Aryans in Rome was the establishment of law and the State, is 
it had been the cultivation of art and science in Greece. Each had to improve it» 
part; one the intellect, the other the will; the one liberty, the other discipline. Xow 
the Germans come in with their sentiment, the cultivation of which had been ntig- 
lected hitherto by almost all the other nations. With this, their natural contribution 
to history, they introduced the fundamental principle for any thorough education of 
the mind. Tliis peculiarity of the German mind is very old; it is traceable to the 
Irauian highlands. Its development went on slowly, but surely. It is designed to con- 
tinue its steady growth in all combinations, and under all circumstances. The season 
of bloom arrives a little later in the North, and with the Germanic peoples it shall 
last a little longer. For, pervaded and permeated with Christianity, it shall spend its 
fragrance to not less prolific generations of the future, and to the world. 

The continuance of stimulative attempts, the ever recurring dreams of men 
about the coming and going of things and events, testify to the inner promptings of 
human nature to master the environments and circumstances by thought, to take 
possession of the world through the mind. A person can find his position only in a 
well comprehended whole, in which he may assert himself and persist as a person- 
ality. Especially the Aryan form of consciousness reveals this tendency. 

For disregrardine the discussion of a comparison of the Aryan theories of oooioffoiiy at 

this moment we deem ourselves excused. The Hindoo mind is filled with them ; it wronirlit 

a variety of world-emanations and world-destructions. The ohanflres are ooneeived as a per* 

petual play of rise and decay. The Chaldean, but not the Aryan, way of explanation was, to 

fix the changes to the stars. The Persian and the German Iranians harbor a hope, that in 

the three latter of the twelve millenniums Ahriman, the bad one, will be the victor. For, 

notwithstaudiner his victory, he will be overthrown In his last endeavor to destroy the world; 

whilst this destructive intent will be the very occasion for Its glorious renovation. Altedar 

brlnfra it all about, he prevails over all rebellions, and of the happineai thus ensainff there ii 
no end. 

The philosophy of the Occident never slighted this belief in a final glorification 

Heracleitos touched upon this thought, which was brought to notice still more by the 

Stoa. But in the German and Northern *'Saga** it comes out most distinct and pro- 
nounced. 

If the German mind was bent upon a bright future and on victory, it was not at 

variance with the Aryan metho<l of constructing original tradition into myths full of 

deep meaning. The German simply keeps his future more vividly before his mind. 

He remembers more clearly that a deep and broad degradation cannot but cause the 

annihilation of the Old World. 

He meditates on the shortening of the world's day; upon the fact that the dusk 

of the night sets iu ; that with the lengthening shadows the powers of darkness arise. 

Even the old gcnls, being implicated in the fight of men against the weird fiends^ 

are plunged into the universal confiagration. The Greeks and Romans conceived the 

crisis in tlie same light, except that in their opinion it had been overcome already in 

the contest with the Titanic nations. 

Tlie (rernians preserve a deeper insight into the problem of the Bad, and they 
remain in the figlit. 

This is the profound and far-reaching significance of the world's drama in Teu- 
ton mythology, and of the conviction of it in the German character. This coneepi 
is, at the same time, a premonitory apprehension of the entire course of the world's 
history. It encourages the Germans to face the combat and to resist the Bad; it 
makes them interested in the studies of ethics and history. 

The {^ods arc imafirined as havingr livod in a state of blissful innooei^De. As anoh beings 
the Aseii are powerful joists in the structure of the universe. They are enthroned on high as 
the twelve judf^c^ in Asg^ard. There they perambulate ui)on green meadows. Their twelva 
chairs stand iu the golden castle around the high seat of Odin. Such is the **sold«B age** of 
the Germans. 
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But with the arrival of the fiendish daiiirhters of flin^stinffinen, envy andthint of irold,that 
SlAdaome innooeuce is lost to the god». The evil women create the dwarfish gnomes to brin^ ^bX?^^^ ^' ^^ 
the clitterinff gold from the deep, black holes of the earth. And with the gold colhes murder. ^^"^* 
The impassionate desires, the Wanen (the vain ones, the crazed) fall from the gods. Their 
ramparts are torn down and scattered. What shall, then, become of a world where the gods 
themselves fall in temptation? The answer is given by Igdrasil, the world ash-tree. Its roots 
drink from the deep grounds of that which is finite, altho the deep springs are the drippings Oobiiw dig foUL 
"whieh come down from the spheres of the infinite. 

Up to Walhalla this ash-tree reaches; but ^'Transiency'" is gnawing at its verdure. Eaten 
Away by vermin from above and from below, the world-tree finally becomes rotten, and pines ^orid-Mh-trM. 
Away. To fill the measure of sorrow, Iduna is ravished and carried off by the "Winter-storm ;" waihaiu. 
the withered leaves all drop; every sign betokens that the world must succumb. Baldur, the 
luminous one, too, is overthrown, pierced by the mistletoe. This was, the Edda thinks, the ■»* «f the old worw. 
fladdest calamity which could have happened to the gods and to men. That was perpetrated idana. 
by the gloomy, hateful Loki. Baldur can, of course, not be gotten back from hell; but how ^^^^ 
ahould he be revenged on Loki? How is this arch-fiend to be cast into fetters and in the bans 
of seclusion? With the intestines of his offspring it may be done. MUtie-io«. 

Loki must lie in bondage till the time of the gods dawns, when the moral bearers of the Loki. 
world vanish in the dusk, when all bonds of order and discipline are loosened, when the age «»j^^^^ ., 

of right and reason changes into an age of the sword, when the very sea roars up in rebellion. BiB«rmiiff . 

Thus arrives the day of final decisions, of the world-battle. Odin at the head of the Asen leads Amd— Odin. 
on to war, wearing his golden helmet. But he falls in the combat with Wulf, who is, in turn, wuif— widdar. 
ftfled by Widdar. The latter strikes down all the infamous wretches, and out of the world's 
conflagration rises the purified new world in glory. 

The pious and free men solemnise the victory. The renewed gods dwell upon Idafield, 
under the pleasure of the One who embraces the world, of whom an old hymn sings: *'Omcb 

A2IOTHKB OnX WILL COMX, UORB FOWBRFUL THAN EVBN HK, WH06B NAMB, HOWBYBB, I GAKKOT AS f,^^ world-mnbnel 
TKT TBHTUKB TO TBLL." (Quoted from Sepp). om to eom«. "* 

This is the melancholy complaint of the nationB, the maireloos tone of which 
dies away in the far north as a vision arching up above the bloodnsoaked earth like a ^^.^ÜtiorrbM th« 
wondrous rainbow, refracting the colors of truce which are hung out from Heaven JSTry.*** ^®'^** '** 
after the catastrophe has been passed through, one end resting upon the Himalayas» 
the other upon Iceland. 

The horrible and unnatural massacres of the body-guards on the graves of 
princes by which servants were to be sent after them to the other world, remind us of 
the usage practiced from time immemorial by all the Aryans and Semites. The kill- 
ing of the prisoners of war, of the domestic servants, of the retinue of attendants we 
find among the Oermans, the Celts, the Scythians, and the Mongolians. It has been B^rvutsucruiMd 
ascertained to have existed in the substrata of Greek and Roman culture. The ac- •«on« Aryan. 

Lao DiAOowB. 

coont given by Leo Diaconus about the sacrificial obsequies at a Russian funeral in 
the year 921 A. D. is suggestive as to the ancient customs of the northern people in 
general. It was an act of humanism that the killing of captives was abandoned and 
they were rather sold as slaves. 

At Upsala in Denmark stood the temple described by Adam of Bremen. This edifice Thor*! t«mpu at UpMi*. 
was gilded all over, and its glittering contours could be seen from quite distant plains. It ''^- AMHorsuan.. 
eontained the images of three gods: Thor, the most powerful, with his hammer thrones in the 
middle, for he reigns in the heavens creates the thunder-weather, and the fruitful seasons. ^ 
Beside him sits Wodan carrying the arms ; he instigates war and guides the battle. Fr icco, the Frieeo. 

Fro, the mild god, is the third, vouchsafing to men peace and joy. Close to the temple stands 
a miraculous tree with many branches and ever green. From its roots a spring bubbles up in 
which they are accustomed to offer human sacrifices. If no truce reappears of those thrown 
la aUve, it is considered the good sign of the gods accepting the offering and granting what _ 
has been prayed for. After this nine different animals are offered in their blood. The car- |4i, 54, iio. 

mssrs are hung up in the sacred park of ^he temple. Horses, dogrs, men, are thus sacrificed, 
under the singing of elegies. One of the messengers of the Christian God has told us, that he 
SSW there and counted on one of these occasions seventy corpses of men hanging upon the 



Such then, up to comparatively recent times were the usages of the Germans. 
They were no better than all the other heathenish peoples. The best which can be 
placed to their credit is their primitive force of body and mind, their sense of honor, and 
their decisiveness of character as revealed in all their usages, thoughts and songs. 

In the eoenes around Arthur's table and at the royal board where Adelgais, the Longo- 
bard, breaks horseshoes, bones of Buffaloes, of stags and bears as if they were hemp-stems, wo >f^^^ of ■n«k*-wormhi 
see their unsophisticated honesty, bravery and sentimentality. With reference to religious in Ui^ i^rrnd». 
«ooseioiisaesB there glimmers from a world of fairy-tales, myths, and legends (upon which we * *'^' ^' ^' **'^'^ 
■mstdwdisomewhatmorefuUy later on) even the old snake- worship, precisely as it shines 
tfuroughtheold Indian hymns. The queen of snakes with her dainty, precious crow nlet, and the 
pet snakes doubtless show a common source of religious remembrance in all nations« 
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Whether it can be said on such gn^onnds that the Germans had been fvpedaUy 
otrm^mindtoT Mted OT "prcdestined" for Christianity, as often has been alleged, or whether the 

idea should not be refuted as an exaggeration, we need not decide. But this is troe» 

that as to truthfulness and chasteness they excelled others. And this also is obvittiu, 

that the prophecy of the concluding scene of the world's drama (as the Northerners 

conceived it according to their myths), meets the cordiality of the new doctrine almost 

o!?the worfcTs*"* half way with German sincerity. The Germanic mind brings along a manly trust 

fhaHfer^^n Combined with a childlike and expectant hope. It is, furthermore, happily qnalifieä 

sincerity meets for the reception of Christianity by its ardent yearning for the advent of a king of 

clfriirtianity üiaif all nations whose authority extends through Heaven and over the whole world: **of 

^^y- rulers the greatest and richest, akin to all the kinsfolks in common kinship." And 

*^i^tSi gudu'dtoSi! this new and noble prince is to lift up a new world out of the world's conflagration. 

"The kin« of the To uamo Ilim they do not venture I 

commou" people. ^^^ ^j^^^ llsteued to aud embraced the glad tidings, when eommnnieated by the 

•dreni, *^ " * soldlers who with the legions of Treves had returned from the spot where it had haiH 

1 186 IW 158 190 "~ ^ r » 

' ' ' ' pened; and when these fascinating Stories— exactly answering their innermost bot in- 
distinct expectations— were in an enthusing manner and more clearly set forth 
£ion*Siiwio^Jr again in the speeches of the Culdeans (or Caledonians), and the Anglo-Saxon kinsmen, 

I »8. 1», 156, 158, ISO. becomes evident from what followed. 
Germui pafanum never § 136. Pagau fomis of cultus aud pagau usagcs were retained a long time, and 
uMhnmKh°Rf>m^n ^^^ bccauso of havlug been made subservient in part to symbolise Christian tmths, were 
^.;m^'.iion and Hevcr thoroughly abolished. 

lymboiuiu. Around the churches, former temples of g^xis, the heathen Christians would hold their 

common meals, campiu^r under the trees or in linen tents. Upon the roasted st«er they would 
feast as in the sacrificial meals of yore, exceptinsr that in the places of former cods they would 
call upon the saints to ^o with them. When they rode to the massmeetincs, relii^oas or polit- 
ical, the>' would take aloner upon their floats, the broad wacrons drawn by oxen, in place of the 
imasres of their former g-ods those of the Merovingrian Kings. And then one would hsT» 

gSSTm c^ertT. *TiSJ heard across the meadows and along the peaceful valleys the sounds of the litanies coming 

out of yonder cloisters half hid by the dear old "hallowed** oaks and beaches and surrounded 
by fruit orchards. And among the crowd could have been heard at random the oaths of fidel- 
ity by St. Peter and all the other saints. 

The sofferiof Redeemer of the world, however, was accepted rather reluctantly. 

Heiiand-the What was their concept of the "Healing one"? In their "Heiland,** that epic which 

heiä i?common. belongs to uo particular tribe, the cognition held in common by aU the Germans is 

§ 135, 139. succinctly mirrored. Outside of this they could agree in scarcely anything. The 

"German nation" always had to be taken as a mere abstract generalisation. The 

mark of its nationality is the predominance of envy which will allow preponderanee 

to no tribe. That nationality consists of as many dialects and clan-interests as 

Anal !•« of «loobtfui ^^uW have been more than necessary to make the concentration of a fixed power ut- 

"n d'";ir*i^"Süto^ ^^^y impossible. Federacies, however, are held together so much the firmer by 

of culture. the stroQg tlcs of fidelity; and the idea of the fatherland makes them terrible to 

any enemy. The German mind is^repossessed by a tendency to bias, partiality and 
queemess; singularities are cultivated to a detrimental degree. Inclinations of this 
sort are of doubtful value; and yet these defects alone account for the fact that w> 
other nation has so many centers of culture, and enjoys such a diversity of excellent 
traits; and that no race equals the Germans in profundity of knowledge and scholar- 
ship. These national characteristics ever threaten political disrupture, but they ar» 
Jdo^vJJUthVT. also favorable to a level brain and to the **balance of power;" they cause the cultivar 
*""*"* tion of love for the fatherland and for the mother-tongue. 

The development of a vigroroiis acorn which after bein^r detached from it« tiree, spronts 
and gTO'wa into an oak of its own, thus multiplying and diflPerentiatiniT the oak's organism into 
a profusion of foliagre, acorns and so forth into an entire forest, may illustrate the mode in 
which the Germanic race became detached and developed into a variety of prolific natioot. 
In this manner they formed a belt of minor political bodies from Cape North to Carthsf«« 
This belt everywhere stood the tests of strcnirth as to its national connections as well tf 
mutual protection. 

In a special manner did the Germans constituting this belt preserve and nourfah 
„ , , , . a sense of liberty and independence. The belt of colonies with clear-cut Gennan 

,.resTye.i indjviduaium character formed a wall against new agglutinations of old ideas into a worKi- 
of power. monarchy with its complement of deadening despotism, after which BomaniBm ever 

hankers,in determined opposition to Germanism. 
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It Ib worth white to examine more closely what it was that kept the fragments ^•iniuij «tth« 

^ ^ period of tmuitiaii : 

toother, natu the jT were able to come to an understanding as to the terms apon ^^*""f**'* 
which all ecmld stand shoulder to shoulder. 6erman*ciütare 

- Let a loeiM be preaented to our minds of those times when under the last convulsions of ^^^ '^fSa? v^H^' 
the dyincr culture and ainonff its ruins a new culture like a fresh crop covered the deep- ' 

ploughed soil« 

Do you see the old temple this side the duster of dwelUnir houses, which once used to be 
a snmmer-resort of city folks who called themselves* opt i mates? Its piUars still support a 
gorgeons cornice which holds back the dilapidated roof. The marble cubit at the base of the 
pillar is shoved aside; the heavy slab at the base of the other is cracked, both by the roots of a »«ricaitor« nlMtod 
tree, the solitary remnant of the sacred grove. Thistles and wild roses ramify their roots into '^ 

the cracks, helping to drive the foundations asunder. To the clefts in the wall and the cracks 
below a German veteran soldier has fastened a few beams for the support of the roof of his 
eottage thus being nestled under the classic portico. He has now become a settled farmer. 
His goats have climbed up to yonder mosaic floor of an old mansion, whose tottering portals 
still lean in the same position as they had once been forced open. The German has trans- 
formed the crumbling splendor of the atrium into his hay -mow. 

Notice yonder aqueeduct of a thousand years standing, under the ruined and partly over- 
hanging arches of which the beams of a temporary chapel are secured into the cleaving Joints 
of the substructure. And in this chapel a home-carved picture of a saint is set up. Upon a 
spirited charger, a high functionary of the Church, in a white dalmatica with purple seam, 
rides through the wild field of mossy ruins, followed by a train of deacons, greeted with rever- 
ential bows by the blond peasants e^ weU as by the black haired Jew and the dark oomplez- 
ioned fish- monger from Venice. 

The settler's boys, lounging about the causeway which leads to town, look as tho they 
felt quite at home and would become soldiers first in order to see and to fight the world, and 
then become freeholders of the laud of their father and of more, too. The Jew beside his 
curbstone-stand covcnred with cashmere shawls and silken textile goods, with weapons from 
Damask aad Jewels from Goloonda and with coins to loan, leisurely instructs his boy how to 
become the future bondholder, since none but they are privileged to take interest on 
moneys lent. • 

Over the youthful activity in the fields and upon the markets,at the beginning of a civii government 
new order of things, presides as yet, for instance in Soissons or in Lorch, the old ^JJ^g 5f Jf^ ^® 
Soman prefect, who in the distant, half submerged provinces still represents the rap- clergy. 
idly changing government at the capitoL But in the great cities some Germans p«tty guu* fonninc 
from the provinces are already foremost in attempting to form a new commonwealth. STelJoJ^"****'^ **'"**' 
Imperial legislative and executive officers form the shell around the newly arrived iis8,i86.ul 

masses of robust subjects. 

Where the hollow sheU of imperial government gave way, as was the case in Britany, 
Batavia, and Gaul, where people had to protect and learn to govern themselves, there they 
were guyed by the network of hierarchal government, knit together after the pattern of the 
by-gone civil authorities. So do the roots of the mountain fir hold together their part of the [u>niui imperialism 
•tope, after the rocks below have become burst and plunged down, the ground once supported vanuhm from tb« 
by them foUowing. At last the shadow of imperialism entirely vanishes from the Occident. *'^ 

Loose, single parts of official Rome here and there keep up some semblance of management 
juMl all personal authority becomes defunct, and only the regulative forms are left in the 
hands of a few patricians and the clergy. But the new inhabitants have become acquainted 
already with, and have accustomed themselves to, these forms of law and order upheld by ec- 
dlesiastioal sanction and enforced by Judicious leaders, in concert with bishops and abbots. 
The laws are collected and administered everywhere, so as to Judge each according to the 
■fSknowiedged rights of his own country. 

Theodoric, the great Ostragoth, may serve to illustrate how the Germans planted xheodoric n» gr«ti 
their own civilisation in "adopted fatherlands." He is a prince of eminent wisdom ^^»»^ 
md virtue, but not at all so exceptional a ruler as to be too good for a general 
example. 

Filled wiUi the veneration in which a youth of good breeding will look up to wise teach- 
tn of wide experience and high up in years, so Theodoric looked upon the college of senators. 
Kotking is more plain than his sincere regard for Christianity, and his prudent conservatism ^^ exemplary reign, 
with respect to the customary civil institutions. As soon as he took the reigns of government 
Iw vowed to maintain Justice above any private interest. This he conceived as the only duty 
ud tingle prerogative of the imperial office; and he kept his vow to the perfect satisfaction of 
the different nationalities. Writing and brain work was left to those conversant with it. The 
■word and the plow were wielded by his own countrymen to whom this was no innovation. By 
Ua honesty of purpose to attend to the public welfare and by his assiduousness he won uni- 
^^tntX respect ; In this consisted the secret of his success as a ruler. Only his tolerance against 
tkseatholics was abused by them. His efforts to protect persecuted Christians of his own, 
^Arian, persuasion were construed into a Justification of intrigues against the rule of 
s foreign heretic of whose influence the domineering hierarchy became Jealous, so that after 
^ death from remorse hi^ memory was made infamous. 
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'ülfiias tranaiatm Next to Theodoric is Ulfilas, his elder contemporary and the first translator <rf th» 
^thi?^^ ^^^ ^^ Bible into the Germanic idiom, the best type of the German mind in the early timn 

of Eoropean reconstruction. Both show noble traits in their live« of which irnpul- 

hiveness and hatred of duplicity ought rot to be considered as destmctire to their 

reputation. 

aüoiu § ^^^' ^^^ youthful nations were impressed with reverence for the 1mforto]Ult^ 

te^ü^anur*** ""^ ^ tottering majesty of the old empire; and this sentiment was not at all unfavorable to 

' ' ' w. i7i! their training for citizenship. They enwrapped themselves with the loom hanging 

cloak to which may be compared the mighty name of imperial Rome, whose splendor 

had reached into the dreams of their childhood. 

Karl», ooroouioo, desir. Wheu Karl thc Gre^t was crowned emperor in form and by right, the longstand- 

M!hiS?tS!5e^.T***" ing desire of the young nations was gratified. The attraction which a large unit ei- 

ki<>ai i«prM«ntotu«. erts upou single parts, had drawn them across the Alps and educated them to the 

thought of forming a unitary social organism. The involuntary trend of poblie 
opinion now saw its ideal realised in the new German emperor. 

When Karl took the crown from the ecclesiastical dignitary, he esteemed himself 
^rrt Mtrdinai _^e beg to keep this in mind— successor of Constantino and Theodosius. 
Cc^stanüne'« "He Is"— as Duemmler correctly observes— '*both the most advanced man and in- 

*"§'m*S&',i33,i37, fiuential restorer of the Latin sciences for the benefit of the Middle Ages, and at the 
'142, 145, 178. gj^jne time the creator of the first German literature." 

PktronUtni Uiin xhe palatinate of Aachen resembles a refractor fociuinir the old time and the new. 

Utm^re. Dosvslke. Alon^T with Byzantine embassadors the white Tuuios of the Moors, and the turbans of tks 

Saracens from Cordova irlitteriuir with precious stones, and the lon^r linen ffown of Sazos 
nobility appear before Karl in his firm, carved arm-chair. The purple toca of the Loofo- 
bard sets off the contrast to the uncombed Avar. Then, a^rain, Anylo^Saxon monks. IriA 

SM»^J^^'*./.h.... priests in lonir white cowls, and princes of the Church, like Hildebold of Cologne, receives 
«ua. hearinir* In Karl*s state-hall, during his short stay at home, we observe teachers, students^snd 
members of the chapel choir; pupils from the ranks of the poor, attending the newhigk 
school of the court; and men recosrnised as luminaries of their time by all the world, siidi sf 
Alcuin Bishop of Tours. Theodnlf from Orleans, Einhard, the emperor*s son-in-law, and Aell- 
bert, all in Ion? cassocks trimmed with fur. The minutest details of everyday life are deeond 
siffnifioant enough to receive due attention, not always to the detriment of more wei^ty af- 
fairs of state. 

PoDdn«M forth« To Byzantium Earl looked, not only for acknowledgment of his right to the 

.i»ba.of By«nMa».^ Romau inslgula, but also for knowledge and for courtly etiquette. 

There was the monopoly of the fur-trade which imported the largest part fron the 
forests of Rurl's domains. There the Venetians exchanged occidental goods for oriental arti- 
cles of luxury, which they sold at the mass in Pavia to Franconian nobles. All this was ob* 

IntoreooTM with tti« served at the palatinates in Aachen and Ingelheim. 

wMtorn «mpir«. This Bysauz, however, appeared to Karl as more than an emporium of trade. It was, si 

we have seen, the museum of the classics. In the square stood the Pythian Apollo, the gigan- 
tic figure of Juno, brought from Crcesus^ temple at Samos. Here stood Heracles, chiseM 
by Lysipp for the Tarentines; there the metal cast of the snakes which once supported the 
Delphic tripod. Pillars of sea-green serpentine from the temple of Diana in Ephesus wnmi 

Constantinople now to carry the cupola of St. Sophia ; and most renowned of aU— the pillars from the Solo- 

the bridge over monic temple. All this aided in magnifying the eastern emperor in the eyes of Karl, who poi- 

OHentalism »«»«d nothing of the kind. 

ä'rJiäw^culiic Antiquity is enchanting, and it served to uphold the glorious throne, glorious as 

was'oonveyed to ^een from 8uch a distance as Karl was from it Herder called this throne the brid^ 
Burope. over which the classic world would pass into the new. It was what KaiU 

throne was to the Grernianic world. 

It was not only in tlie time of Columbus* boyhood, when Constantinople fell and 
the scholars brought their books to Italy,— it was even as early as Karl's time— tbat 
Coastantine*H city serve<l as a conductor of oriental ideas by way of the Latin natioos* 
This city then already did not only send gobelin tapestry and fine embroidery, woolen 
stuffs of exquisite make and fashion, but above all the glitter of aristocratic vain- 
glory. 

We know nobility ever to cultivate a predilection for the nimbus of the Antique, 
and the Germans alwuys thought much of what comes "from afar*'. Let ns see wbit 
gl27, ttt the end ^j^g imported from lUzanz on that score. 

Ambitious for appearances of dignity, Karl resorted to imitating oriental gn^ 
ity, and managed to get possession of three silver tables. Upon one could be seen the 
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ideture of the whole known world; npon the other that of Rome; Ck>nstantinople nowttj^iwtptn^n 
^arkled upon the third. This circumstance is very descriptive of the clever judg- 5SSiS5!~ * 
ment which Karl had formed of the situation of the world. Throwing eager glances *^' *^' "' ^^ ^' ^' 
over to Constantinople and up to Rome, he perceives, as in a prophetic vision, all the JSibiematic of^**' 
eomplications which not only kept up Medieval agitation, but also loomed up again the problems 
before the imagination of Napoleon, and which down to our own days involve the ^i'^tiu^e 
touch-me-not of the eastern hemisphere. RSman?ied "^ 

Karl must have had such a foreboding, when in his time he meditated upon this t^eot^^&^\^ 
problem. For it was then that '*the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation" g 122, 125, lao, its,' 
entered upon its duty of warding off oriental invasions, whilst at the same time «Holy Roman 
plenty of portentous oriental influences were admitted unaware. G^raannation" 

When Emperor Theodoalug walked the streets of Constantinople, he used to please the PP^*^^ If* career 
people by wearinir the shoulder-oape of Senuphius, the anchoret; and in this costume he orieiita! 
also went to battle. The predecessors of Kari, the Franconian kin^, had lonir before adopted invasions. 
this pious fashion by wearing the mantle of St. Martin, when they started for the seat of war. S 67, 78, 97, 125, 

Charles the Bald, loniT after Karl, continued this pious custom with his dalmatica trailinir * 

down from a silken cloth that was fastened beneath the diadem around his head. For,— so the Yet admittiniT 
annals of Fulda say— *'he showed oonten^pt of native Franconian manners, and held Greek ^[«^^"^f "* 
Ciory to be the highest". influences. 

The escutcheons of the European States today witness how the Bysantine taste for pomp ^S^gs jj7^^J22^]|3* 

and nimbus was perpetunted in order to cover up a wron^r principle, and to amuse the people 124, 'i25! 126! 129, 

with somethiniT outlandish, with orientalism. 199' ^?^f ^^* ^l§« 

148, 149, 150, 186, 

Earl« after all« did not think quite as much of eastern pomp as his weak descend- 188, 191. 

ants. He saw the ridiculous weakness over there. From this circumstance he con- fu^JItte.**^'^ 
eluded that he himself was destined to establish the true succession upon the throne ThemMninf of th« 
of the Roman Empire. When he directed the collection of the old German 'Shield- I^hliüs^^i^^oBd 
songs", or when he forced the Saxons into subjection after eighteen expeditions, and '^"<«*^°*. 
when he ordered the statue of Theodoric to be brought down from Ravenna and to be iVt^T^wu^Uon 
set up before his castle in Aachen; he already posed as the personified continuance ro^d em'ire'* 
of the old monarchy. § i32,'i33?Ja6yiso, 

142. 

This thought actually pervaded his whole policy; and he wss encouraged in it by 
those who understood how to make his good qualities subservient to their own ulti- ^"^ t n. 125. m, uo. 
mate aims. 



I» 



Hail to the Christ ^*— exclaims the Salian law—*^who loves the Franks ! May He protect 



their kingdom, for it is the nation which with the sword has shaken off the Roman yoke g^°|^ir||^^i^ited 
from its neck ; tl^B nation which, after havinir accepted of baptism, adorned the bodies of the i 135. 

martyrs with ffold and precious stones, of the martyrs who once were burned, or decapitated 
with the ax by the Romans." 

Evidently, this Christ is a copy of that conception of an awe-inspiriniT ruler, into which 
the Byzantine court- theoloiry bad disflffured the Savior. At the rear wall of the apsis in the u i« mott obYiooi •▼en 
Aachen cathedral, to which one ascends from the tenebrous church with its multitude of *^ Aachen. 
poorly arrannrcd and clumsy galleries, there is enthroned a callous, gloomy flcrure upon the 
Colden backirronnd of the painting:— the Judflrc of the World. Emperor Karl was surrounded 
by objects wrought in such style wherever he turned his eye or his step. Textures which he 
imported, especially those for sacred use, golden decorations which he ordered from his irold> 
smiths; evangr^laries which he made to be copied and bound, chapels which he built— every- 
thing breathes Bysantine taste. Even the suff^estions intimated to him by the Eastern patri- ^RyzSntine^"* 
arch to take the part of the inconoclasts he did not altogether discoura^, to the chagrin of court-theology, 
the pope. 

If the actions of Karl are scrutinised, we find in them all his guiding idea as to 
the important position of Constantinople. He was not averse to that attitude even, which cnuoned th« 
which the Byzantine court maintained with respt" t to theology. He himself assumed uh.? t!)iu7i')|htoU^ 
a somewhat similar position, so that it was just this Cesaro-papism which cautioned rnfrhi'^me^ta*' 
the. hierarchy to look to its rights as against imperial infringments upon their own 
domain, at the proper occasion. 

CH. II. DEVELOPING PRINCIPLES OF THE EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. 

§ 138. The undercurrent of the ensuing history of the Aryans in New Europe we 
found in a great measure to be determined by the mythically biaseil form of con- 
seiouHness, which they had brought along from their original home. Every group of 
this race is saturated with the elements of their common source. The modifications 
obBerved so far were produced by the various localities they severally occupied. 
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German peculiar ^^^ ^®^ ^ Consider, in the first place, to what concepts ol freedom and to the 
idr^s ooncerninff right to possess the Germanic nations had advanced. In the preceding chapter m 
riffht of spoke, after all, merely of the Franconian part of the German empire. 

The Pipins, Karl's ancestors, had all been of what we now woold call Dutch de- 
scent; but the Franks had to a large extent become mixed with the Romanised 
Ganls. The pure Germans were subjugated to the idea of a Roman empire only after 
more than fifty fierce battles. 

oermaaio raeet noi jq ghort^ we SO far reviewed the inlterlappinss of the vanishing Roman cnltiire with tl» 

mureprMcntod by advanoioiT Germauic civilisation. We perceived some of the commotion aenerated by the 

Ronno« Aso Ovnor. oomminiflinir upon the soil of a newly forminir nation, where parts may appear oomperatifsiy 

uncultivated, but in no way as savacre as Robinson aad Guisot once misrepresented theo. 
The people of France came to view first, simply because they were just then the most promi- 

Franlu ^ nent and pugnacious, sequent to many divisions of the empire amon^ the Karolin^an heirs. 

th« old |w«an morality It was amoDiT the Franks, as H. v. Leo has proved, that the old pap&n ttiorality went to pieees. 

went to vi9c*t-^ ^ ^^ The ruins of that morality were the results of Roman dissipation and tribal Jealousy between 

Celto-Romans and Germans, as became obvious in the wars between BmnhUde and 
FredeiTunde. 

Amonff these ruins a very peculiar form of Christianity planted a rude code of maaoett 

Two B^ts of g^^j morals. We may even say with Wuttke and Dorner that two sets of ethics were elaborf 

enjc^ed. ted: one for the worldly people or laity, the other for the orders, which enjoined the neceoritf 

WuRu, DoBios. of certain observances, especially of penances. In no other way could the heinous orin« 
of the Merovinfirian times be accounted for. In all the ferocious movements of that period 
there is only one feature helping us over the disgust. The thouirbt of national unity wis 
upheld under the unflinchinir resistance agrainst tyrannical measures. The aspiration inthk 
direction would have worked different results, if the flffhters with their nnsophistieated loy- 
alty had been enlightened enough not to allow themselves to be made the tools of a hundred 
intrigues. 

HiRtoiT »nrt rrop« iti Wc know how history can only feel its way along the paths of progress, mach 

«^lu^ylS^ntt«! more so on the narrow way of ethical improvement. As it was, the ethical conceptions 
of «thies. 1 123. m, iM ^^^ grown into a wilderness of underbrush. 

The discrimination between the two sets of ethics alone explains how and why 

the new doctrines, brought by the unromanised Culdean missionaries into interior 

Germany, wrought so totally different results. Theirs wss gospel preaching, falling 

S^German"* **' ^^ ^^® minds of an unadulterated nation. Under their original usages and tradi- 

yirtues under tious, those noble Thufinglans had preserved their natural virtues. When the mis- 

C^ildean flrosoel* c? t 

preaching slouarles met them, they found them a cordial and susceptible people, without casih 

;w.»'^&^. iBtic reflection, but with naive sentiments grown from chaste habits, notwithstanding 
I iSltw. 1». iS; the slanders of Boniface. 

Leo from his point of view could not appreciate this example of Bible-Christianity 
among the unmixed Germans, which Ebrard has elucidated and substantiated in a masteriy 
manner from documentary sources. 

We shall observe later on. how among the underbrush of Romanised ethics a tender root 
remained alive in this central and secluded region, which, figuratively speakinsr* we desigDSto 
the heart of Germany. 

The Roman nations had been the road-builders, in aid of distributing occidental 
culture in the same way as public highways are essential for the distribution of 
merchandise. Tliey communicated the proceeds of ancient culture to the Aryans of 
the North, tlie good and the bad. 

The " Barbarians " could not discriminate if they were imposed upon in the 

Lat4^r transaction. The Southern Aryans communicated Christianity clothed with tlie 

Sf Th«rhIS?u forms of their old culture. It is not to be expected of the Goths and Frank« 

RcTra^'niUd ^^^^' ^^*^ Under 80 sparso preaching of the word of the cross, they should have beea 

§ 127. i:u, 1^2, 144, able to distinguish alloy or emballage from the genuine essence of relifl:ioii* 

156, 169. chrifltianity of that far less defiled quality, of the kind that Basilius and his Cappa- 

dociaii friends had taught, which the Culdeans had preserved from patristic times, 

deeply touching the soul's chords, and which the Swiss and Thuringians bad 

Prcuiiwity of the accepted with the Gospel as preached by Willibrord, Gallus, Fridolin and other Anglo- 

?f*Chr"it^uity.™ Saxons, a century previous to Boniface.— such Scriptural subjective Christianity 

alone generates that spirituality, which sets men free and to thinking. This pristins 

piety, much like that of the Culdoans who had planted it in the heart of Germany, 

Inner life of piety. did uot pay much attention to forms of cultus or church-government. Religion ^th 

them was treated as a matter of the inner life, and of conscientious self discipline. 
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The Romanised Franks, on the other hand» furnished the objective factors for the 
external perpetuity of Christian culture. They were talented in organising, were g . . ^ 
learned in law, and fond of an Old Testament form of obeisance to an enjoined consti- uUnluSon^^ 
tatioiL The essence of Christian piety with them was conformity to the institu- p^t^^^u. 
tional externals. As far as it goes, that was well enough; but the lobjective assimila- St. Patrick^ ^ 
tion of the essence and substance for which the Northern sense of liberty and per- ^*«®'- 
sonal dignity had a predilection, which had been nourished from Bangor and by the ThePrank.o «niM 
fraternities of St. Patrick, was in decidedly better tenor with the New Testament iä°in^fjS°iiS** 

But Northern subjectivism, prone to sectarianism and separatistic selfconceit, o^*«»«« 
like that of the Hellenes, had to learn that the organic connection with the body is nee- |^^^^® 
essary. The Saxons were bound to accustom themselves to exercise real membership Diirere«« bttw,«, 
in a churchly way. For in the progress of applied ethics, cooperation must go hand in British 
hand with self improvement Well, Boniface attended to the external requirement with amon^'^fhe ^^' 
an eye upon, and an ear for, Pipin's policy so perfectly coinciding with the aims of his 5ie"sw£"^pie 
own ambition. The interests of Rome and Paris, of St Denis, St. Remi and Mayence, § 127, 135. 

were intimately connected and identical. reconstruction of 

The process of social organisation and personal assimilation of Christianity, as ^"'g*^* X41 156 
ttins initiated among the Latin and German nations in their close proximity, explains 
to some extent their contrast to the Eastern Aryans of Europe. The Slavs did not Difference 
take hold upon the task of working out this problem in which we see the Roman- e^sterfiVnd 
ised and Germanic nations becoming engaged. The Eastern nations were Byzan- ^e«*«'n Aryan«, 
tinised, and hence remained merely formal, less decisive and more pliable in ^conse- bi«v. BytuiUniMd. 
qnenee of their shallow religiousness. The Oermao diipoiitioo of mind required, and Germans had to 
was assisted Id, the reciprocity with Rome nntil tlie litisatios parties arrived at a definite set. lutertain""* ^ 
tieaeat The contrast between Latin and German nations being obvious from the reciprocity; with 
beginning, it soon became clear, altho the nations were not sufficiently conscious defijuTte*"*^^ ^ 
thereof to formulate the discrepancies into a clear modus vivendi, that the one b?p,SlIohed.^^"^** 
meant tiieocnicy and law, the other personal piety, responsibility and Qospel. The § ^^« 1^« i^« 1^ 
polar strain was most vividly felt during that protracted procedure, wherein claims * ' * 

were to be adjusted between Christianity and ecclesiastical government between RS.ma^i"i^^^^ 
Church and State, religion and diplomacy, dominion and "Service". German 

The Slavonic disposition of mind in its reciprocity with the Byzantine cast of wOiitary:^^ 
religiousness did not require this settlement with the Greek form, or rather deform- !'n^in°ion'l^ity'fi^ 
ity, of Christianity. There anobji^ctive center of gravity and unity, or rather uni- ^iVaT'SSl'ias. 1*5. m, 
fonnity, existed. Nobody had a mind to inquire into subjectivity for assimilation or ^'^' ***' *"* 

spiritual aspiration. The difference between the Slavs and the temper of the Greek ^*5!^^., ^^ution 
Chnrch was always enveloped in an oriental haze. For the Greek character had, un- *»«» By„nüujii 

... . w* , . -r^ ^, ^ . . . -r, no tension ; 

like the Roman, passed away long ago. Hence there was no tension in the £ast, and »« impruvement.^ ^^^ 
no ethical improvement resulting. 

The Greek side of European culture we leave for further examination, because it was 
only since the variance between Othmanic, despot-ridden nations of Eastern Europe and civiiiMttonir|M»t|M>ned. 
the Germano- Romanised nations, under their constitutional or at least le^al mnuag-ement, be- * ^^' i^* 

eame so very pronounced, that a polarity has been rendered active which in its acuteness al- 
moat resembles that between the Ganges and the Tiber. 

§ 139. We anticipate that in .the west the princes were protectors of tlie rights of n«nD«n pr«c«denta 
the people, and the wardens of governmental authority ever since Theotlorlc had uuth""'' *" ""*'*''« m. 
made, and on the whole held, his vow in this respect conscientiously. In tlie eyes of 
the people their dignity consisted in being impartial judges by the nature of their 
office. Hence, as a general thing authority was respected by tlie masses, not so much 
the subjects of the princes as their retainers. The princes were obliged, under priDcl^'and rrt^n«» 
oath, to protect innumerable franchises and exemptions of hereditary personal rights, **"* "*~° ***'"*' 
rights of cities, estates, and institutions. 

This was the case even in Spain despite the conglomeration of German. Franeoniun. 
Italian, Castilo-C^talonian, and Baskian elements. Every country havinff its own history, it 
wa« a sacred custom that each noble family was esteemed for some excellent service rendered 
to the oommonwealth by one or more of its members. Distinction of that typo doHcrved 
recofniition which was not withheld, unless the privilege had been forfeited and withdrawn by 
tacit consent. This fact is reflected, as Ranke with fine insight pointCMl out. in the lontr- Princes the 
winded titles of sovereiirns ffreat and small still in vofcue. For the history of civiliHation they wardens of 
are of ^reat weight, since in these tenures the rights and demands of the dignity and liberty riirhts under 
of each baronage, of each county and free city are at least recoirnised, if no longer warranted. ^^^* 
But in order to seareh deeper for these fixed rights and duties we go further back. 
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Genesis of 

constitutional 

ipovernmeut. 



"Heliand" 

nui^^tvr ByzAnilne 
I lib, 186, 13«, 138. 159. 

Th« "world's he«Ur," 

I 136, 159. 

Relation to «h* SaTior 
foundrd on tow of 
fldelity. 

I IM, 136. 138, 159. 



Vol tho politico Roman 
conception of the 
Savior attracted tlie 
Oennanii, butth« 
ChrUt preachtd «o them 
by the Culdeana and 
their Anglo-Saxon 
kin^foUu. 
I 135, 138. 142, 145, 146. 
150, 15«. 

Ootpel atlraciive 
becauM of ita being 
conducive to 

personal 
freedom 

first and foremoat. 

I 134, 138. 141.175. 



Principles 
requisite to 
constitutional 
£roverument 

under electire Iclngship 



Love of independence, 
validity of man'* parol« 
of honor, praetice of 
fcllowahip. 



Critlciem of the "pure 
monarchy'' which 
Onixot miatool( for the 
acme of eiviÜMtion. 



Kot celibacy iGuizot) 
wax the reason that a 
priedtly caate«rulf could 
nut lie establishtMl, but 
the resistauce of 

Germans based 
ui>on the oath of 
loyalty to princes 
§143. 



ami upon the 
c<>iiürinu&ne«8 that 

God is on grood 
terms with man 
regardless of 
otncioiis 
intercessors. 

8159. 



The expected "world-embraeer" had been preached to the Germans as a friend, 
just before the plaintive sounds of the '"god-sagas" had died away on the Rhine, 
Weser, Main, and in the Thuringian forests. The great national epics oompoaed 
from the hero-legends render these expectations evident. 

Upon the rainbow of peace, arching over the scenes of recent tarmoil and grim 
battles, and in pensive meditation, those hopes arise which are plainly expressed in 
"The Heiiand." 

The "World^s Healer/* as the Savior is so beautifully and originally oonoeived in the 
German ^*Heiland,'* is the good duke, a steadfast, trustworthy and mild leader, the oordUl 
Lord of the Manor. He invites His l^ndred and retainers into His castle-hall and entertains 
them in the most bountiful manner. The description of such a "kin^: of the common peoide** 
went to the hearts of vassal and serf alike, to whom nothinir was more sacred than persoaal 
attachment to the prince under the vow of fidelity. 

In this personal devotion (irilaubjan, that is, ireloben, hence '^o love** and "i^uben**) 
that relation of faith was founded in which the nations became Christians alonir with the 
princes. 

Peoples with the characteristic features of cordial and faithful adherence to cus- 
tomary relations between lord and retainers in troth and in deed were attracted bj 
Christianity at the first instant. Previous to the times in which the policy of con- 
quest and missionary efforts were intermixed, and the Byzantine picture of Christ 
was held out to them, they willingly embraced the glad tidings. The Christ 
of the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon gospel won the hearts of men, because it brought 
out the value of a person and entitled him to that freedom which is not at all incon- 
sistent with proper relations of dependency. 

A German of the average caliber is known for his preference of death to serfdom. 
He will maintain the risrht to personal freedom first and foremost, even if nice judg- 
ment and smooth conventionalism should be violated. 

To his principle of manliness he would adhere tho the nation should faU to piece«. He ii 
shocked by an epithet like : I ffo with my country, rigrht or wronff ! His conception of a free nuui 
in the true sense is in no way marred, but on the contrary— according: to his opinion— is fsvor- 
ed and elevated by Christianity. The Germans frequently made themselves ridiculous when 
it seemed too hard a lesson for them to irive up interests and ideas of subordinate import, yet 
this very love of independence, to the extent of dannishness, created the various leagues whidb 
continually compelled them to exercise that irood faith upon which the confederacies were 
foundcMl, and to practise that fellowship, by which their consciousness of common naticmalitf 
was well enouirb cemented after all. 

Thus the leagues, stimulating: the practice of fidelity, honesty, and oonsiderateness,— iss 
word the proverbial **Deut8che Treue''— were just as much, if not more, conducive to eivilin- 
tion,than the governmental powers concentrated in dynasties. The Germanic peoples insiiHng 
upon the riirht of self determination, prevented such concentration into ^*pure monarchy'* st 
Guizot in the besriuuinir of his political career taught to be the acme of civilisation. We are 
aware of the risk of provoking serious criticism as if our Judflrment was biased by national 
haufirhtiness, within a philosopher of another nation, within a man,perhapa, as ffoodasGuiaot 
He is not to be vitui>erated, if he was not used to look upon the advantairea of Germanle 
development in the li^ht we do. We would therefore,by the way,beff leave to rather dispel the 
app€»arance of selfagrgraudisement, and to retire into that modesty of the Germans to whidi 
other nations were accustomed. So far as the Germans are now known as the particiUsr 
nation of late, they are simply attempting to promulgate true principles of ethics, and the 
world knows, that a few of them were set free by German conscientiousness. This motor- 
power of modern history, which it certainly ougrht to be, at least, showed its forebodinfi 
amon? the Germanic peoples throughout the Middle- Acres. Emphasisingr these facts in all 
honesty of purpose, the Germans themselves ffuard afiraiust a partial or artful interpretatioa 
of history, which in their own behalf they deem not necessary. 

The staunch belief of the Germans in their rights, natural and divine, the pro. 
tection of which was made the duly of the ruler under oath, wrought out electire 
monarchies, created constitutions aud charters. And the watchfulness as to personal 
rights waH the cause not celibacy as Guizot thought- that hierarchal assumptionof 
supremacy aud a perpetuating exclusiveness of priestly caste-rule was never agreed 
to I If it came to that, some parts of the Qermaos were ever ready to shed their Uioi 
for national Independence from papal diplomacy. Tlie free man, even when yet aheatheiif 
had the feeliug-lho he could not express it in so many words as did the poet:- 
tliat he may be on good terms with the gods, not on account of officious intercessors, 
but for his own sake. And now, with tlie loyalty of the cordial and benign butm«- 
jestic prince of all tho nations, on tlie natural basis of earlier and sound convictionSi 
a new sera dawned upon the Germanic nations. 
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OoDoerninir Boniface, the Saxonii were fully aware of what was ffoin^ on, when^ie drove Th« dipionaej of 
away the married ministers of the Thurinifians, or when he returned from the curia of ** *^' ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
G^recory and the court of Pipin. At last the Germans of the interior liad to submit to the 
execution of Italian plans at RomanisiniTi with the power of the state at command. They 
made the best of it, but never with all their heart. The way in which they had protested 
airainst the mode of their conversion was not forgotten in all the seven centuries followinir* did »•▼» eonpicisiy 
A peculiar sympathy was kept up throughout this period with the remnants of the Culdeans, hm^^Ito^ 
with the Benrhards and Lollards, Wycliffe*s proteges, a matter over which Romanism ever I iw. iss. ise, mo. 

betrayed fidgetiness, especially when the Bible was read in Anglo-Saxon at Lutterworth. 

With Karl the preliminaries of a new European civilisation had attained to a Th6irt»u«onihipto 
fixed order of progression. To complete these transitory measures it had taken his- STw'Si^^ÄrtLity 
tory four hundred years. Old memories of German mythology, which as yet had re- '"''•"*|iS»,'tgf,88 im 
mained overlapping Christianity throughout this intervening period, just began to 
pass into extinction. The transition was precisely defined when emperor Ludwig the 
Pious took the precaution to make a memorandum of a few essential sentences of i^Muspiui" 
*^uspilli," the world-conflagration in his prayer-book, in order to save them from S'JfjJirtäuT*'**'"" 
utter oblivion. This coincided with the composition of the epic on the ''Heiland" ®"^^' ^^f 
which wss the signal of advance upon the field of action in the new esra. Immedi- reUgiousneu™ ^ 
ately the ethical results began to appear in theldawnlng of the new culture Implied 
in the term ''civilisation.'* 

In the measure, as man's relation to God is clearing up, the relations to the en- «monf the o«niian»- 
vironments also receive proper attention, and find their normal adjustment, so that j^^>>«» •»*»»• «•»•*«»• 
even the earth will partake of the good effects. We come to see the connection be- o^^^^^' 
tween cultus and culture in a bright, new light; we perceive the conciliation of YTii^^ ^' 
earthly existence with human destiny, which Greek culture in vain was striving at, prop^. ^" 
which Christianity alone can fully realise. Will it not seem marvelous that the first Bearing of cultus 
domain of culture in general, which profits from reinstating proper ethical relations, upon culture in a 
is— agriculture? Wherever civilisation becomes visible we see it rooted in the occu- ** §«, f?, 54, 56, 58. 
pation of farming, where it also will be consummated when swords shall be wrought ^^i^ j^\^,^ 
Into ploughshares. 156, i75,'i9S. 

The rapacious treatment of the soil to the extent of exhaustion, and felling the forests, £^,^, existenc« and 
cause destructive inundations here, and sterile plains there. Devastation of countries as fine final dMtiny eoneiiutod. 
as Mesopotamia or Spain has been, was and ever will be the consequence, if first occupants« 
heedless of the future and viciously inconsiderate of posterity, are greedy in appropriating 
what nature offers without doing anything towards its elevation in return. 

Such people can take out of the soil as much as their haste permits and, hurrying to new 
fields, wiU abandon the wasted region in poverty. Even a settled nation like the iBgyptians 
have 'finally made their own country one vast grave of their own culture, by the neglect if not 
disdain of agriculture. And this aversion to rural pursuit wiU generaUy be found to corres- 
pond with the degree of religious decay, in porportion to the neglect of the cultus. 

With Christianity there came a new kind of attachment to the soil and a most 
profitable pleasure in its cultivation. It seems as if man— reconciled to God, quitting flSt^domain*^* 
the restless ways of Cain in the hunt for diversion or for luck, and obtaining that Ptr°^\*"^^/°™ 
contentment which is not to be found in the attempt at dispelling the pains of re- of ethical 
morse by excitement— learns to love the ground. HIh eye, when the heart is at peace ^''*"*^*J*6?*i36, 222. 
and in lo\'e with God, finds a peculiar pleasure in nature, whilst in return nature 
seems to look up to man more amiably, and yields sweeter blessings. Mutual grati- 
tude seems to take the place of former rebellion and toilsome recovery. The soil re- 
ceives tender care and the surroundings seem to breath a paradisian serenity. Man 
now becomes conscious of his sacred right to say "My father made all of this ; it be- 
longs to me!" 

In the beginning it is always pasture that the roaming cattle-owner is wanting. To ob- Rin,uiun^o.,i^ii„, 0« 
tain the best, he is ever ready to fight, until he makes fighting his pleasure. As soon us he has ir>iiKi»n. ethin, and 
organised his forces, and yielded to the discipline which war peremtorily re<iuires. he enters ^" ^^ 
the borders of culture; but the state of civilisation does not begin, until he delights in culti- 
.vating a garden around his home. 

It was the want of pasture that moved the German to cross the Alps and made him u Kv.nfreiicai chrUtiaaity 
terror to Rome and Byzanz. The Aryan was a farmer to the manor born ; hut to tlie estab- pn-c'ir«^ ^"■"^^'■ 
lishment of husbandry and agrarian contentment and steudinemi he did not accommodate him- earthly n>iiition« 
•elf until he could wander no further because the West was already possessed by others. The ' *^'' '-'* '*"• **" 

migrations had their cause and their end in these conditions; the altered circumstances made 
**farming ofT^' to give way to ''economy ^\ that is, to rational and economical tilling of the 
fields. 
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The German be^ran to love the ground for the poaMMdon of whieh his forefathers hsd 
suffered and for the improvement of which he himself had labored hard and eoatinunlly. H« 
became attached to his Uof or Hufe, that is, to real estate as measured by the number dt 
oxen^s or horses' hoofs it took to cultivate what by the casting of "lots" had become his sllot- 
ment. It was marked out, and from these "marks" which religiously protected his rightful 
ownership, a thousand Juridical regulations developed as the natural result. 

§ 140. The German mode of thiuking derived religion and right from the same 
source. The "Asega" or Assayers, with taciturn gravity and solemn dep<Htmeiit 
"scooped" the judgment of what was right— that is, dipped water from the saiü«! 
spring— so as to "find*' a just verdict. They were servants of the "Asen,^ the godnof 
welfare. The free and public session of court "tagt", that is, always takes place in 
day-time, and "vertagt sich," i. e., adjourns at sunset, because the right can be foond 
by dayligl^t only, since it is the sun divine who brings out the crime. And never is 
corporeal puni^unent executed in the dark. 

The Germans looked upon their rights as the highest treasure and prnarded them 
with religious reverence. The "witan" and "wisdoms" (Weissthuemer), as the un- 
written codes of the traditionary rights of the people were called, in their plain- 
dealing tone, express a touching regardf ulness as to what was ancestral custom or 
"Herkommen", what was **von Alters her". 

It is a question, we repeat, whether such regard for unwritten laws is not a sign 
of higher morality than the "practice" of printed laws in the modem, 8o-<»lled civil- 
ised world. The old-fashioned, singlehearted honesty with all its quaintness of 
judicial forms, was, to the German, duty pure and simple. The right is charged upon 
him by virtue of an ideal necessity. The demands of the law are of divine origin, 
hence its administration must keep aloof from subjective arbitrariness. Every single 
right is a bonus, a gift, a privilege ; it entitles man to demand it as his own posses- 
sion. But it implies, at the same time, a God-given charge to be attended to, hence^ 
a right is a high privilege noder obligation of ffaithffnl discharge of doty. For these reasons 
individual prerogatives carried along with them responsibilities in greater or lessff 
degree, which conditioned the respectability of those in service as well of those m 

authority. 

To insist upon personal liberty implies regard for the rights of others. Conflicts 

arise between personal freedom and social duties, which call for adjustment in a 
variety of judicial disquisitions. This was to be expected, especially in this instanee 
where a state was in the slow course of its formation from elements so difficult to 
unite. Combinations multiplying, it required more prudence to adjust them, espe- 
cially where the views aud interests clashed with those of the Romanised opponents. 
It thus became obvious that the principles underlying the jurisprudence of both tlie 
Germanic and Romanic nationalities were at variance; and the dilemmas became 
aggravated by the circumstance that two modes of applying justice, one according to 

Qermao rights and the other according to Roman laws, came into practice and demand- 
ed to be harmonised. 

Interpretation of the Roman law was mostly in the hands of the clergy, the 

canonics; whilst German right relied upon the justice of the common-sense verdicts 

of free civilians, of the "Schoeppen" or Alderman, who from time immemorial, bj 

force of "Herkommen", had "scooped" the right. Rome had the formulations of the 

right ready made in its laws so as to be applicable for any given case, its ultimate 
end being tlie state. 

The German analysed the case (ur-theilte), and according to the merits ihend 
in its totality spoke the verdict; the right to be found together with the duty 
rested in the person. 

Such wero tlie fundamental differences between German right and Roman hiw, 

sufficiently heterogeneous in themselves to create tfte severest conflicts. 

The gradations of ranks in the German organism of society had its natural devel- 
opment, so tliat even the relations between suzerainty and fealty were based on the 
concept of personal rights. The land and its inhabitants belonged to the lord of the 
manor, and his relations to his tenants occasioned rights and duties conditioned on 
both sides, tho usage had provided for special protective guaranties as to the rights of 
the weaker parties, of the freeholders "own people," which rights were always very 
circumstantially i^edfied and enumerated in order to secure a humane treatment for 
thelabaring 
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All drinks, for Instance, and victuals to which the serf is entitled by riirht whenever he is 
on duty, that is, performs his part of the fealty upon the '*Hor* or *'Hufe'\ were minutely stipu- 
lated as to Quantity and time, not by contract but by custom. Harsh as such serfdom may 
have been, Its inhumaneuess has certainly been exa^irerated. The ri^ht to move somewhere 
else was always granted to the ''villains*' or retainers. 

If we look at the life in a village or town, where the craftsmen, artisans and traders lived Protaetk« of huuUflraft. 
«loser together, there was the riirht of the craft or iruild to be invested with leiral authority 
each aocordinff to its own rules. Free trade, which can only result from a highly diversified 
Industry in larger factories, there was none. The purpose of the craft-usages was protection 
airainst unqualified or illegal competition. The rules of the guilds as well as the riirhts of the 
serfs show many traits of paternal care, intended for the amelioration of the poor man's lot, 
and for the adjustment of conflictinir interests. Only think of the ''riffht of sanctuary" or asy- 
lum, pranted to monasteries and to *'burrouflrhs,'' where criminals could take refuse against 
lynch law. Think of the obligation of paying custom or duty, which oriirinally means nothing Baend «diMnnM lo 
but irround rent in the form of natural products. The tenth (or Zins) chicken is not to be exact- haman« «uafM. 
ed in case of a woman ^'lylnff in," since it is understood that she needs the strengtheniniT soup. 
During the period of her ''peculiar appetites** she may also go fishing, whatever the rigrhts of 
the lord or the miller may be with reference to the use of the river. 

In all cases of violation of rights the "Schnlze/' or Tillage-mayor presides— the "judiM«';ofth«DMM. 
justice of the peace. He is appointed by either the judicatory of the district, or of the ^ '^ 

count's domain. He instantly attends to any grievance of a person wronged. For the 
deliberations of the "Witina Gemot" legislative measures are stipulated' and admin- "iy««».r den und«.- 
istered. "Under den Linden" in the rear of the alderman's house he holds open court 
inproxi of the "Free Count", upon the "free chair", so that the right be decided free 
trom fear or favor. He scoops the right in every case. From his decision there need compariwn bctw^n 
no appeal be made, for his decision is supposed to be, as a matter of course, as it be- Kj^iVi^iS? "'***™ 
hooves the case. The rights of the peasantry everywhere are fostered with such 
benign earnestness and sacred respect for discipline and good order, with such cor- 
diality and even good humor at t mes, and they are decided with such common 
sense and impartial justice, and generally with such public approval, that on the 
whole one may be tempted to compare that instinctive judiciousness with the intri- 
cate administration of justice in our civilised society much to the deterioration of 
the latter. 

When feudalism had been fully established, the upholding of good order and gen- «oantrynobiiitT of 
era! welfare on line with general humaneness through methods so simple and cheap, in\n^^i,SuSi^^ 
was rendered impossible. In these "romantic" times the cities and municipal fran- j«^. 
chises soon absorbed the rights of the country districts. None but the Celts had the 
right of conducting civil suits at law preserved for the clan: hence the preponderance 
of country nobility in France. There the landed knights or barons had no city aris- 
tocracy to contend with. When some of these barons agreed to take possession of the 
glen of an opposite clan, and to distribute ground-rents, fealties, and leases among 8word-4«w. 
themselves, there was no patrician either to curb their designs, or to deprive the petty 
tyrants of their usurped judicatory of which they had deprived the glen. 

No further discussion in outlininir the rudiments of German Jurisprudence is necessary 
for the present. Not before other circumstances, leadiuir to Christian monarchism, have 
been considered, can we inquire into the modifications of Judicial principles as affectinir the 
fuoctions of the rulers, even those upon the principal thrones of Europe. 

The traditional judicatories of the country districts were superseded by feudal 
rights. The descendants of the noble men, the athelinge of old, made it an honorable 
feat to restore the squandered fortunes by picking quarrels with others in order to 
seize their possession by coup de main. Fighting for spoils was their sole occupation. 

Besides the secular we have now the 'Spiritual" lords. The laws of matrimony ieci«i«.ti« 
and of inheritances especially were under the control of the hierarchy, and they con- 
trived to get as many legacies as possible for their cloisters and abbeys. The admin- 
istrators of ecclesiastical estates, comprising fully one-third of Germany, for instance, 
stood equal in rank with the most powerful vassal of the king. Secular and spiritual 
lords coveted the possession of whole glens and counties, or they outrivaled each other 
to be entrusted with the management of a larger or smaller province according to 
rank, family connections, influence, or services rendered. The glens were divided, 
subdivided and dovetailed again in as many enclaves as the king had dukes, counts, 
barons, abbots, bishops, &C., for his vassals, which were to be rewarded or to be kept 
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Stddtr^^Ap'pM». ^ ^^^ humor. The free peasantry, the middle class, almost entirely disappeared, 

except in Westphalia, Frisia, Scandinavia and Switaseriand« where fre^ioldeiBhad 
been able to maintain their original rights. The farmer became a ''HintersasBe " & 
settler in arrear to the ''Freiherr,*' if not his subject The lord aspired to become just 
as powerful and immediate a member of the national diet, or as independent a pe«r 
representing an estate in the kiug's council, as his duke or bishop. The duke on h» 
part let no opportunity escape which might bring him nearer to his goal of changhif 
his fealty into a hereditary principality. 

Dukes, couDts, palatines, and margrafen foryot that they were nothing but admlnlstn^ 
tors and servants of the realm. Bein^r vassals of the orown they claimed the riffht of giriiif 
away the crown to the one of their own number whom they would elect. Ambition, thirst of 
dominion, endeavor to fix an ecugr, rich, and permanent existence for posterity— thew wer» 
the motives which set society into a turmoil lasting through four centuries. Everybody who 
could wield a sword and was knighted, was in some league and on the oflPensiTe; every ctty 
which could afford a moat and a strong waU, was in an intrigue or on the defenaiTe. 

In the measure as administrative fealty changed into ruling sovereignty, so 
feudal anarchy brought about changes in the military organisation of vassalage and 
gradually into all legislative and administrative functions. 

Finally freedom remained the attribute only of the noblemen, the d^raded 
descendants of the old ''athelinge." But without a fief such mere titular freedom, into 
which the old ideal of manliness and freedom had become subverted, was rendered 
valueless as regards real rank and military occupation. Volunteered participation hi 
the fate of the country in council or in the coat of arms had become utterly 
invalidated. 

Independence from the landlords was now maintained through the conunon 
"freedom of the cities." It would have been impossible to save some selfconscioiu 
independence, some feeling of citizenship, and of personal security in the everlasting 
embroils of the fighting knights but for the opportunity to take refuge behind th» 
moats and walls of the cities, by becoming "burghers." Thus the oldf ashioned reUh 
tioa of dutiful fidelity between ''Herren and Hoerigen" (lords and retainers), was 
abolished along with the old Germanic duty of all able men to take to arms and 
to follow the banner into the field of action. 

§ 141. We hinted at the circumstance of a new element having entered German 
life, alluding to the formation of chartered municipalities, which dates from the 
German measures against the invasion of the Eastern savages, and was in Germany 
copied from the Romanised neighbors. 

Whenever Franconlan Knights had founded new states, cities were organised after the 
pattern of the old Roman municipalities in Italy, thus enjoying the same right of self- 
protection and selfgovernment as the castles of the princes around them on the hiU tops. 
The cities utilised their opportunities by exacting grants, exemptions, and immunities froM 
the crowns, charters from the empires, in recompense for services rendered to the king wbea 
he was embarrassed by the impudence of his secular or ecclesiastical vassals, if not rebris. 

In Germany the people were averse to crowding behind walls, preferrinir ft lifo in fre$ 
air. When Henry the "townbuilder'' wanted to fortify the borders against the Hungarisn 
invaders, and in order to secure places of safety for the country people and their horses and 
herds, he had to coax them into thc^so strongholds by granting many franchises. Otherwise 
the towns grew up from the clusters of dwellings around the castles and imperial palatinates, 
where the partisans and traders used to form small colonies. In most oases they nestled 
around the cathedral, the bishop's church. For there the best immunities were to be secured, 
as for instance the rii;ht of marketing. The ''masses'' were originally what we would call 
church fairs, one of the Roman contrivances to lift cash revenues for the church's benefit. 

Orii^iiially the ground of towuholders belong-ed either to the crown, to some member of 
the nobility, or to the ''dead hand'' of the church, that is, to the monastic order or to the sett 
of the bishop. The artisan or innkeeper would build his house upon the lord's ground and 
pay a cheap ground-rent, for which the tenant enjoycHl the protection of the owner and hi* 
patronafire. Unless the owner defended his ground he would certainly lose it, for under Rooe 
pretense the victor would step into i>oKses.sion and succession of rights as if he had been the 
rightful owner by inheritance. Or the town itself would watch a chance to obtain the control 
of theii* own judicatories, and to drive out the descendant of a margraf who would still try to 
play lordship over the town. 

Thus the old rolatioii of attachment and fidelity was discarded. But conten^ 
Mient and prosperity roigned over the peaceful pursuits of city life, occasional riot* 
Dotwitlistanding. The spirit of independence was regained in these towns, and io 
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lieu of fidelity to a lord« loyalty to the King was now eultiyated. The burghers often 
yea» generally, were the most reliable supporters of the emperors in their bit- 
ter strifes with domineering hierarchs or obstreperous vassals. Then the supreme 
nler would give his good cities new immunities and privileges until at last the cities 
were free states, indeed. 

Their representatives ranked with the miirhty princes in the national diets, and they prwUgvofnobui^ui« 
oombined their power in forminiT a "Bund," that is, a league or a confederacy, here and Ji'^J^S^JJi f^Trf 
tliere. In proportion as the prestifre of iKniirhthood dwindled away duriniT the period of the oity-leacues. ' 
emsades, until their power was completely broken by the Swiss peasants, the cities ffrew in 
wealth and importance. ^^*" P«»»ntry. 

These, then, are the three steps toward consolidation among the German nations. Three epochs in 
thanks to feudalism, and in spite of the perpetual dissensions. First a rabble of inco- ^ cermLn'oiWa 
hesive tribes, of which the Romans counted half a hundred; then their fusion into SSiflcatioiu"^ 
smaller units under popular leaders; until finally they felt themselves as one German 
nation under a duly elected bearer of the crown, in which all ideal authority was 
Tested. 

We see the emblems of this ideal unity in the imperial banners floating over free imperii buiMn 
and strong cities with direct representation in the ''Reichstag", and with loyal, ambiein^'^ idMi ^' 
patriotic, and intelligent burghers. hTdependence. 

During the transition the Pandects, the abridged code of Roman laws, was redis* Eff«ei.of therMorery 
eoveredin Italy. The thought was taken into consideration, whether it was not °' **** "'^^'^bT. 141, 
more rational to establish and maintain order by way of council instead of steeL 

The first HohenstaufFen emperor held the first Council of Peace upon the Ron. Restitution of 
ealian fields in order to agree upon a settlement with the obstinate Italian cities, IrSS^nätL^St^ 
and for the purpose of concluding a lasting peace and treaty upon the grounds of •*""*'•*"' 1»*«^^ 
fight and reason. 

And sequent to the study of the original Roman law it was found, that its appli- 1. Fint ■rbitntioa 
cation would also check, to a great extent, the anomalies of the canonic law, which fleid»--'coimcii «f 
so far had predominated as it had been promulgated by the hierarchy. Roman legis- r'f ht and r««ion. 
lation used to frame, to fix, to make the law; and the ecclesiastical continuation fol- Lol^TiC^^ b',1u 
lowed this practice, with this single aim to find the right, the Schoeppe still en- ^.rii^L'^^Vuho!^ 
deavoring to do Justice to the person in whom the right was inherent in the particu- "'^^' 
lar case. To German intuition right existed as something subjective and yet objec- Comparison 
tlve at the same time. Everybody is bom into that grade of rights and duties which ^aoS?!^^'* 
belong to his rank. His individual rights belong to the rank in which a person is P'|M<'^p^^ ^ 
bom. The dignity and grade of freedom correspond with the duties implied. By c^^ititlof Hihtinio 
birth man is identified with both; prlvlletei which are rights constituting a **i*iJS^'*S2^ 
lioblesse oblige"; and dntleg, which are honorable privileges— to serve nobly I *«»i- .^^y^^^^ ^y^^^» 

The riffht of the Roman rested on command. It ^rew from and with the unit of the 
•TJrbe" and its orb, of the city with its annexations— a growth quite contrary to what we fi^^fi^^^J^ ^ 
Botio«! amonsr the Germans. The Roman law had been elaborated by deductive deliberation ^ orbiaqo«.'' 
■ad by a series of contracts between political parties, as aarreed upon for reasons of state. f],^^„ „i^^ ^^^ 
This law was compact, practical, and weU constructed. It was objective to persons and things, »ufhcirnti) «oDhUticatod 
ibslTaet ao as to appear rational, authoritative and strictly impartial. AocordiuiT to its fun- tunSl^ixtS imlnnom 
damental principle only the state had any rights, as If man actually existed for its sake. These 
principles throu^rh the canonical laws, had gained the upper hand in Germany, and they were 
at fault, if the German could neither see the Justice of these Roman laiivs nor understand them 
it alL The peasants complained that '*the ri^ht was more tightly concealed to the doctors than ^^ 
^ to the laymen, since none of them can find a key to it, whilst the layman keeps .the key within uupopoUr. *^ 

'^ kimseir*. **The learned are but hired servants after all. They are not hereditary ''Schoeifen'* 

L of what is riffht. Yea, they are stepfathers and illegitimate heirs of the ri^rht.'* 
L In this forcible complaint German conscientiousness manifests itself against Roman- 

Ism. The German Sohultse had the confidence of the people by riirht; him they Judur^ to be 
the hereditary servant of Grod,the only Lord of Judi^raent. 

But Latin had beoome the laniruaffe of the courts in Church and State, and of the schools. Ecclesiastic« 
and the clerics had monopolised the art of writlniT* So Roman jurisprudence had prevailed monopolised the 
wherever Judicial views had to be compromised ; Roman law soon mastered the situation in Qf jy^io^^ '^ 
Particular test-cases settiniT aside old opinions. In such test-cases even princes lost their 
Hyht True, many of them had perpetrated abuses of their hiirhest prerogative of being the 
Protectors of the people's rlirhts. But on the whole the injustice of kinss was scarcely as fla- Princes iü«t th«ir 
rrant as seen from the aspects of that party in a litifiration who could not carry his point. J;lj5jJÜ7riI!SlI.'^ ** 
Hcnocforth OBKDZXHCB was extolled and demanded as the fundamental virtue of a Christian, 
^vea at the expense of fidblitt. The national capitularies, 1. e., contracts, (nowadays called 
^oneordats) between prlnoes and bishops or the curia ; the old wisdom, 1. e., rcirulations for 
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deeidinff the naeasure of retribution; the ^'reflectors of rieht'* as the codes of the difl^rssl 
nationalities were called (as for instance the Sachsenspiegel or Schwabeu spi egel) which eoe- 
tained the sum and substance of the old upper-courts and the ''Ifalstsettea*^ or fflen p g o sssd- 
inss:— all were thrown aside. 

In the eyes of new legislators these old "wisdoms" were disdained as mere ehlldiA 
attempts at Justice. 

upon Germanic soil, '* under den Linden" they had qioken in metaphon, and 
rhymed sentences fall of seatiaeat; they had found verdicts against criminals aceard- 
ing to proverbs. From Rome, mistress of the world and teacher of diseipl^D^ 
right came as a cofolttoo. And cognition of right as such means a step forward ia 
progress, and will be victorious. Rude power of might and sword could not come np 
to it. The recognition of lawfulness and legality was a necessity in times of feudal- 
ism. But an agricultural people will always be conservative; and a fanner's conserr- 
atism generally concurs with the degree of reluctance with which the groond h» 
tills yields its harvest 

Most of the German soil is heavy, causinir its owners to become a hard working V^atkit 
not likely to irive in to smooth-tonmied dialecticians. They could not understand the intries- 
cies of the doctors of "both rights'*— as the Germans still say : "beider Bachte" instead of LL.IX 
—so they tried their best to abide them without ffoin^ to law and suina at court. 

The Oermanic peoples— for circumstances essentially similar to those in the 
"Roman Empire of the German nation" wrought equal changes in all the other na* 
tions of Germanic origin— had cause for disgust with a duplex Judicial administnk- 
tion of justice, since the Roman law revolutionised all matters pertaining to agraiiaa 
pursuits. 

It is the peculiarity of Roman law, that it destroys the cognition of personaUty« by sol^ 
stitutiniT for it only that which merely accidentally belongs to the person, namely, the ralos 
of his taxable private property. Real estate in the lar^e family tenures had been protsrtsi 
by the German riirhts. Individually a person is not so much reeoirnised as the proprietor, u 
the family, and ultimately the State. The distribution of the lands ffoes in lines of allodisl 
holdings and dowries, of which one spendthrift shall not deprive the "house". Roman Jnstiea 
starting with the state as a collective sum of possessors, does not care whether the individaali 
are impoverished by a continual diminution of the landed estates« wliioh are thus permitltd 
finally to be swallowed up by land-monopolists. 

As in the case of agrariafl «^ecoooay" (in the German sense of the term f6r hus- 
bandry) so the peculiar principle of Romas Inrisprudence created also a new paHücri 
economy, which altered the whole fabric of adminiHtrative functions. At the tiqMof 
which we speak this change lay in the future. For the present the trouble was that 
most all of the legal business was managed by the economics with whom the interats 
of ecclesiastical government were paramount For we repeat: canonical law regu- 
lated marriages, and questions of inheritance, and governed the schools. 

^ 142. The manipulators of the ecclesiastical powers were cautious as yet in 
their advances on the line of secular pretensions. Henry L was a Saxon, fndj 
chosen,— which of course does not exclude the powerful influence of a bishop or two- 
by the two largest peoples of the ''Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation." Not 
anointed by a bishop, he nevertheless called himself **Kfaig by the Grace of Qod." Tbo 
not irreligious, he yet wore the crown without asking the sanction of a hierarch, bo- 
cause he did not want to be— according to his manly motto which Giesebreeht en- 
phasises:— *'a king of the clericals." This antagonism against the hierarchy in con- 
nection with the fact that Henry was a member of just that Saxon people who bon 
an old grudge against Rome ever since their forced conversion, is very descripttreof 
the undercurrent which once will break forth with effects more pregnant with eoo- 
sequences than all of Henry's noble deeds combined. 

In the ffrand line of this Saxon house a stronsr family treeffrew up Uke an oak, sooadto 
the core, so that this stock of Thurin^rians seemed singled out to become the mainstay of tht 
western Aryans. At the court of Otto the Great, those scenes repeated themselves wMeh wt 
witnessed in Aachen and Paderborn. Afirain there arrived the ambassadors from P^ris tf^ 
Byzanz, from Rome and Loudon, Burffuiidian noblemen, chiefs of the Danes aiid Hungarisaib 
even petitioners sent by the caliph of Ck>rdova. 

Upon this first summit of real Germanic kingship we will rest and take in the view. 

At first sight we will be obliged to acknowledge a providential interposition, ß 
was a powerful principle which we found in Roman law and in the Roman Chmvhi 
this thought of objectivity as contrasted with German subjectivism. The nalkfli 



n. F. CH. nL § 148. DAWN OF EUBOPEAN CIYILISATION. 

of northem Eoiope had, and have to this day, to clear and to res^nlate the ideality, to a^aigamate 
sbstnietnesB, and sabjectivism of their thoughts by formative principles of practical German 
Borne. The German mind is rather negligent as to the form into which thought is to ^iti^^man** 
jbe embodied; whilst it delights in soaring round about the heights of sentiment This ^g^^^^x^f'isQ 143, 
«rersion to the practical representation of ideas in systematic shape and suitable or- * i4b! ise! itl 

ganisms, associated with an aversion to authority and discipline, involves the peril of otrmui Matiictntaiur. 
distraction, derangement and confusion. This danger to national existence could be *^'^* *^' ^^' WJn 
«voided and checked only by adding to the purely Germanic culture the preservative 
and formative external institutes of right and religion from without The pressure 
from outside which to the Germans was always a necessity, to remind them that the 
eoodition of their national existence lay in their organic unification, was supplied 

in due time. 

CXX) 

With fnllfledged European feudalism we stand at the ominous year 1000 A. D. In the sitaauoo of Barap* «i 
Bast the frsffments of Scythian material are scattered about from the Danube to the Gobi, t^ominou» imt a. D. 
Tlie thrones of Asiatic despotism have been mastered by eunuohs and slaves of Turkish 
«ztraeClon. Into the western extensions of the eastern masses— which were ever on the alert 
to overflow the northeastern plains of the present Germany— Christianity is now slowly 
advaneinff. Into the woods of the Lithunians, between the lakes of the Prussians« across the 
irshes and heaths of the Vistula, Dniepr and Theiss, Christian culture moves forward to 

the missionaries coming from the south. 

StiU further south the Fatimides rule Africa, and blockade the waters of the Mediterra- 

their eorsairs ravishiniT the coasts. The Normans, a German tribe, have gained a foot- 
hold upon Sicily and in Apulia, wrestle with the sea-robbers, get a kingdom ready for 
themselves, and flflrht their way throu^rh, until they swarm about the old empire of the 



Thus the stage is arranged and the roles are distributed for a new epoch. We see 
the Aryans of the Occident seized by the Asiatic torpidity which threatens to put 
them to sleep at the end of the world, which is supposed to draw near, as they march 
in processions to the tombs of the pioneers of Christian culture. But we observe also 
the rise of personages to whom the leadership is assigned through the period of trans- 
ition. Notwithstanding the drowsiness preceding the new awakening, it soon be- 
comes evident that the portion of the human race under discussion is of healthy stock, 
well qualified naturally, and swiftly advaneinic spiritually on the way to Christian 
civilisation; except that the way upon which this advance proceeds seems to be 
Toondabout way. The Saxons are building city walls to provide strong shelter for oc- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
eidental thought and against oriental barbarism; Whilst at the same time they build 'o""«* 
domes in basilican style, and arrange marriages ^th Byzantine princesses, in line 
with the dreams of Earl about Constantinople. 

CH. m. CHURCH AND STATE; EMPEROR AND POPE. 

§ 143. Eun^ had sustained the polar strain incessantly, but it is only now that 
its efbets are rendered conspicuous enough to become plainly perceptible. The 
eonmteracting principles come to their issues. The same antitheses which always had . 
caused the tension between Orient and Occident, begin to assume new shapes. 

It becomes distinctly recognisable that all the struggle throughout the Middle- Mon»oH.n.fumuhih« 
Ages is but the continuance of the heterogeneity of the eastern and western forms of p^^l^re for 
eooscioasneeB. Before history passed into the first cycle of the new 8Bra the extremes uuifyiur the 
met in the Roman basin, where the effects of the polar tension were neutralised under ^^52?:»?», 127, 140, 
high pressure. As the second circle extends before us, the opposite forces appear still ^^ \^ ^* ^^ 
more intrinsically interlocked in their array upon the European arena. From the « • < ^^^^ 
Roman basin, the old conflict arises in a new form« in order to become definitely 
diqrased of by the Aryans of the Occident. The thought of an ideal humanism, 
Ranted in the midst of the nations at the divide of times, must now persevere in its 
icftliflation, and maintain itself against the spirit of the most antique cultures ag- 
glutinated to, and peddled out by, Semitism. 

The history of the Germanic nations is the result of two currents of forces ever 
governing its course of events:— the one, generated from the powerful and instinctive 
inclination to preserve those peculiar cliaracteristics of the mind, which may be sub- 
■omed nnder respect for personal selfhood, sentiment of honorable loyalty, and con- 
adentiona perseverance in accomplishing the ethical task; the other, the weak side; 
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/ 

Mongolians of these ethnical excellencies was: insufficient cognizance of the necessity to work 

tranlauon'to a together, caused by a proneness to envy and separatism. 

new oera. With equal instinct the German peoples felt, on the other hand, a compolsian to 

m combine into a national brotherhood. Thanks to occasional family friction, immens» 
Tho barred out ^ heat was developed and their rough edges were smoothed off by grinding paasuHUL 
orieuiSaism is They felt that*they did not dare to swerve from the process of unifieation; bat they 
encroacMn ^^^^ ^^^ vividly, at the same time, that this process had to proceed in a waj of natonl . 

another. ^ growth and under Internal adjustments. It was repulsive to the national spirit 

^.100, »»,122,123! that artificial means should be applied, or a compromise should be arranged upoo 

^' m 142! uk ^^^^ principles, and imposed upon them through the diplomacy of outside factors. 

14S, 148! 149, 150. Tho the Germans resisted every attempt to force a union, Uiey had ever since the 
Sdtl^i^LTion^* time of their great leaders, Alaric and Theodoric, hovering before them that Roman or 
u«wc<^n th« iMM% «nd qqiiiq Imago of a state in resuscitated splendor, which once had been admired bj 
^liStn^^^iTii^^'^ock^ Jiheir chiefs in imperial Rome. Hence, the petty tribal prejudices notwithstanding 
Eu^K-^n^^J!^ the Germans were never disinclined to submit to unification as the demand of hi»- 
'^S\!. *" ^ '**'°^ tory, and to establish again such an exquisite state of their own. Both of these in- 
o^^hiJ^^^SSSf^ citements were to effect the same end, namely the organisation of a state restlag li 
un\fic^\on MlfcompoBore open the basis of political noity and persooal liberty. The same impolses 

^""^liuiil uS'm'iu, determine not only the history of Germanic culture but control the totalitj of oeei- 
^^ dental progressiveness. To Germanic history the new efficients are virtual] j what 
1.' r««iiDf th?nee^ty tho spHng is to a watch, the face of which plainly indicates the stage of the inner 
toKu'S^'airhl^^nid' movement. The same set of motives revealed its significance in the phenomena of 

winiood;and honorabto ...... 

loyalty; «nd unwilling tho roligious spherc. 

jjMjhirk the «Migiud j^^ ^j^jg raging to and fro all over western Europe between Germany and Italy, 

o* antart^tS*ncof ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ Euglsud, botwceu Spaniards and Moor8,all those wars of the erusadea^aDd 
wbiitSn to*ii"^l^ between Romanised and Germanic nations, between Welf and Waiblingen, emperon 
bn"Ji%ilir'to.wwt« ^^^ popes:— they all originated from ethico-religions misunderstandings. And they 
^nniT^oflta^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^® °^^^^ singular and conspicuous trait of the German temper, in that the 
under intonui Teotonlc seose of equity could never tolerate the tnbjection of the state nnder the chnrch, aai 

•nd onwiiiins «ither to nevcf wottld fofbeaf the dominion of the state over the church. 

ettmpromtoe with alien 

to dr\o'mmSc*fm"''Tuon ^^ ^^ chiofly for their watchfulness in these respects that the Germans were 
of external iinifarinity. drlvcu to polltlcal soparatlous, whouover ecclesiastical problems demanded solution 
disf^tined to ^^ Settlement. Yet even in this spiritual condition and counterposition the German 
^fli? ^^ ^«™a«*^ spirit remained true to itself. It produced so much a richer variety and riper fulnesB 
bnt contriving to of Cultural life. It is for reasons of Just that course which history took with the 
state after their ^nuaulc uatlous, that they obtained the wealth and delicacy of their cognitions, and 
own ideal. that by experimenting with them, they became the best qualified mediums for rend- 

madfl^üermalTi^nlm oHng civilisatiou tho commou property of humanity in generaL 
bS'"**^ § 144 Never upon Celtic territory were religious questions treated with such 

either chui^h or sincerity, and such profound and common interestedness, as among the Germans. It 
gtate under the ig in the nature of our problem that we examine the influence of German religiousness 

§ ISO, 146, 156, 171. upon the history of the Middle-Ages. 
penisting upon Up to tho tlmos of tho Merovluglau kings the Church had been subordinate to the 

«.URonistic ideM g^^^ jj^^ QotliB lu Spalu woro on their guard against encroachments of hierarchal 
nati^ngwhich*** predominance. In France it was customary for the kings to call the councils or 
were salutary in authorise their couvocatlous, and to sanction their resolutions. They legitimised the 
Pr^ T d ^^' ^^ election of bishops, and even appointed many of them themselves, regardless of 
intere«t"taken in higher ecclesiastical authorities. Lay-delegates occupy seats and vote in the conn- 
(formauio^ *^^ ^^» *^^ ®^^^ ^^® eplscopal offico \b entrusted to lay-members, 
nations. But Under Pipin matters changed. The eastern Franks have always shown it 

Ä^Ji^nlhl*""*" , their chief object to adopt foreign practices, and thus adapted themselves to form s 
oMforrorof a.nrch. Toughly constructed bridge over which the pretentious Roman culture in the eetrdi 
«Xs and'Kr*nk"* ®' power couM msrch from the western Franks directly into the countries of the 

Ea^trn Kr&ukn formed GefmaUS. 

TVu^u^^J'^u^uhI"^ On the occttHion of Clodwig's baptism, when that proud Si^rambrian bowed his ttrotf 

(Urn. li) M.ii. neck before Remiffi lis and, us the first German prince, conceded to Romish authority at (h* 

cio-iwig ciovis Lonis) Roman font, he pocketed a hierarchal insult ; and when, soon after, upon the ruins of theold 
hlptum pwketed an Roman institutions, in which Christianity had housed itself, a Frankonian empire frrewnpi 
*"'"'* the plan of history as to the Franks prew clear. The subjugation of Germany under Boo« 

was on the same occasion and in principle a decided fact. 
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The Chnrch on its part took the new national royalty nnder its protection, were 
It only to spite the Greeks. 

Upon a miniature copy of the maas-oanon in the cathedral of Metz, made In the latter chwiM «u B«id. m 
put of the ninth oentury, there is a picture. From some representation of clouds a hand JJJJJfuJi.S*'***^ 
■tretehes forth, holding a crown as if to put it on the head of the Frankonian prince. He mMnoriaiUw« what 
Jtends between two bishops, straiirht and ghastly lookinir. Berenirar and Luithard, both himKh??^^ ''^^^ 
p r ies ts , had painted Charles the Bald sittinir upon the throne, while a blessing hand reaches 
down from above (which latter picture is now in the state library of Munich, as an illustra- 
tion of the ffolden code of St. Emmeran of Batisbone). 

Germanism came to its first bloom and found its necessary complement of nni- 
lying concomitants in the coronation of the greatest Frank on Christmas, A. D. 
800l In this great event at Rome the idea of ''a State of God to which the exhausted 
world betakes itself as for refnge" was brought to a semblance of realisatioiL State The Piato- 
«Dd Chnrch are the two sides of the Kingdom of Heaven, being related in a manner i^^^of^^e 
«nalogons to that in which body and soul stand to the other. Both are considered as "^^^ ^'i2}Mef 
sacred and of mutual assistance. What Earl with powerful shoulders had lifted ^^62, ot! 78, si, 87, 
up from the quicksands of unsettled conditions which dated from the time of the '^ m.^m-mi 
migrations, he now laid down at the feet of that grand old idol, the one universal mo- contrutof om 
narchj— tbe same old dream of the Sanhedrio, except that the Saahedilii waoted the Messiah pkartMio «^ n«w 
te erect it la order to cast down Rome. i loo, mo, um. 

The romantic part of the Middle Ages begins with an emperor and a pope, one 
of whom wields the protecting sword whilst the other represents the candlestick of the^bevinninf ^'^ 
Christendom. Romantic Mediaeval age closes with their mutual denunciations; pope ^^^)f J?^^^*® ^' 
and emperor exchanging the epithet of antichrist In proportion as the Earolingians ^ ^ ^^^^ 
had become too weak to support the weight of the crown, the popes had become ^ 
strong enough to transfer it. They entrusted the protectorship of the Church— that is we^^Tto wmr a 
of their own interests whenever endangered by the princes in the neighborhood,— to 2S^J"^SouSL 
the good swords of the German kings. to transfer it. 

The German klnirs made it their highest point of honor to protect crucifix and brevier Emperor took 
with their bodies. Ludwia wrote to emperor Basllius: *'We call ourselves emperors of the hisofSoeasa 
Bomans because the imperial dignity is derived from them, and because we are ohanred to 'T'^^^^^^h 
IMPoteet the Roman people, their city, and their mother, the Church.'* This document was the todcs *'run 
forwarded to Constantinople by Luitbraud. politics." 

This plaintive effusion clearly expresses what was said of the high conception of 
the Germans as to privilege and duty combined. But the more the representatives of ^^ISI^woe ofthe 
this Qemaa sentlmeot acted accordingly in their reform of civil service, the more did p^^^. ^ ^ 
the embodiment of the Roman win equip itself for {overameot. ukmi»druxw&thr ^ 

How Borne succeeded in fasteniuy this idea deep into the Western Aryans— so that even rußn. ^'^^^^ 
modem statesmen of predominantly Protestant states treat the representative of the Roman 
Church as a aoverelffn ruler— we can see in Guizot's "Civilisation of Europe'', where the 7^*^^'^'^'*** 
Church is conceived as the apparatus **of religious government/' The hiirhest colleges in 
these United States have inadvertently promulcrated this French view for half a century. ^T^t^.***'^ 

The mixture of truth with the Plato-Augustine misconceptions resulted from 
virtually the same expectations as the Pharisees of old had fostered with respect to 
the Messianic kingdom. The consequences were an Old Testament form given to the 
New Covenant, and a political agitation pushing toward the supremacy of the theo- 
cratic thought It is notorious how the contention came to a point in the conflict 
ibontthe investiture into the episcopal office (renewed as late as 1874 in Prussia). It p^ 
meant '^nrch government** and "state service.'* Who knows of these times will *'saonS^iSen** 
temember that Rome just then was very jealous in propagating "orders" for the S^iü*^? ^p©ry 
Vorpose of having at disposal a standing army of political agitators under guise of ^^i '^'^^ 
Inunane benefactors. The strategic deploy of their lines determined the victory in 
idvince. 

Under Henry T. it was obvious that the irreat reformation of the Cluniacenaians had in<iep«ndanM tn» 
Ibsm Hildebrand's skirmishing maneuvers. The kiuir soon was made to feel the edffe of St. H^n,^"'i£^ ^^n, 
IWr's sword« The fervent devotion to the Church, adoriiiir her as the chaste and pure 
iMrUs of the Lord, and the deification of the church-ffovernment at Rome, had become TH£ 
power. 

At St. Bhemi four hundred prelates, bishops and abbots adjourned their session and rose 
fvoa their seats with burninir candles. These were extin^ruished in the order the names i^^ro^H^T^ 
^ ^ excommunicated were read. The first of these names was that of the emperor of Saxon 
^strsetlon, the son-in-law of the English kin^r. He was put under bans for the third time, 
tkohe had rebelled acainst his father to please the pope. 
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uxtf tod by pri««ii The reformation of the monkish orders began in Romanised countries whieh not 

•giüMitiMpriiie«. j^^ ^^^ benefit of the victory, (lathering around the popes,— whose agents used tc 

look after properly matching princesses with princes— the nations now entered tb| 
scene, led by priests against the princes, whenever they refused to be used as checker- 
board kings. Thus the popes had frequently had occasion toshow how forgiving the} 
were, for unfortunately the princes gave offence and chances to the pontilb onl) 
too often. 

Offending {''°'*.?||°^ Henry Plantaarenet, for Initanoe, made his private chapei a nursery from which hi 

p^e.iienry piuiUfentt. transplanted his creature« unto vacant dioceses, with as much impudence and unooDeem si 

he would secularise the property of a rich abbey. Such reckless conduct was not, howeftr. 

the rule. 

The ''two swords of Christendom" were now made the badges emblematic <^ tin 

administration of ecclesiastical and civil government respectively. The relation b^ 

Weak emperor« «nd twccu tho two powors alternated in such manner, that through the period c^tb 

^teAIIte.'^'^ Saxon emperors, up to the middle of the Xlth century the imperial power maintain^ 

its superiority. 

Conntor-popw A D. 1160* After the hierarchy,— in answer to the inauguration of a series of oounter-popes by tfar 

father of Henry IV— had set up the first counter-emperor« the imperial power gradually loa 

Coonter^mperorB. ^ much of its prestiiTC that about the time of PhiUP of Suabia. the Boman curia held foil 

sway over Christendom despite recreant or insubordinate princes. ^The swords are given tc 
the authorities upon earth for the protection of Christendom. To the pope Grod has giventki 

f^rsti^i^^ ^* spiritual sword, the worldly to the emperor. The pope, moreover, is privileged to ride npos 
R 4!>, 49, 122. 144, 145. |^ white horse On ^rtaiu occasions, when the emperor shall hold the stirrups for him tfaatthr 

saddle may not turn". 

This denotes that all opposition to the pope may be kept down by the **worldly** povei 
of the emperor, who by ''worldly*' (we would now say civU) right is to enforce obedience to 

ix;« i>£s:i^' to ^^ p«p«- 

the i»o|>e. This was the prevailing idea indoctrinated into the people and legalised by an amendmcat 

unended.^""*'*'^*'*^* ' ^ ^^^ Organic laws of the Saxons, the "Saxbmspixgkl.''. It was this unconditional surrend« 

of royal right for which the hierarchy had been striving methodically, until it was stitui sj 
when the Guelphs acquiesced in the pope's pretensions to be the ruler of the unlverss hr 

Gueipha aoquicwed in proxy. The spiritual sword of moral protection and defense was now surreptitiously changsd 

papal preteniii<.n«. j^^^ ^j^ ^f military aggressiveness. 

To quote Hauck, it was conceded to the pope **that the princes were deemed the serva u ti 
•Trince« dcenwi lo b« ®' *^® * V©*' o' God' '\ They were to be the instruments of exalting the Roman church. They 
tervanto to the had to exccute the pontiflcial mandates even in purely political matters, liable to be punitlied 

••vioe-Ood.' Havgb. ^^ ^j^^ popes if they would demur against obedience or defy authority". 

Pretensions of such wide scope were smuggled into the Germanic conceptions of 
^*^h^T*\S!S^ right, and became effective as a matter of course as soon as feudal rights were ap- 
oifwdJAbt." plied to the relations of the emperor to the pope. For the pope was acknowledged 

as the supreme suzerain who distributed the countries as fiefs to the princes, his 
vassals. Whenever the pope saw fit to withdraw the fief, he only needed to 'Mispense*, 
Si ita u —release the subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

rise of popery g 145, jn a prevlous Chapter we found the rise of Gregory I synchronistic witk 

Mohammedanism that of Muhame<l to be a significant coincident. Again we cannot but find it a very 
§124, i2<, 133, portentous fact, that a new stage in the development of theocratic aspiratjons 
orieiitaPami appears In the East simultaneously with those under discussion: Seldjukldan princes 
occidental paid hoiuage to the caliplis just as the emperors paid homage to the popes. 

during the cyeiic4i Togrul Beg. ruling ovcr the regions between the Taxartes and Euphrates with a Ugk 

Mc'i^teronp^idhn^e hand, built a mosquc In every clty, before he would lay a foundation for his own res i d cao 

to p^x^. BO <u<i «uiuni When he arrived at the caliph's seat of power at Bagdad, the latter sat behind black portiere« 

** ' dressed in black. Togrul kissed the ground-floor and was led by a vizier into the interior of 

Annthnr cyclical the palace. Ushered into the presence of the caliph he took his seat on the throne prepared, j 

V!i2t'7e, 124, 127, 188. for him opposite to that of the caliph. The document was read which created him viosr 

^^ of the prophet, and then he was invested with seven omates of state-regalia. Balsam wsi 

burned, as tho the incense could sanctify or disinfect his person ; . then he was girded 

ree«ption of Tognii with two swords aiid crowned with two crowns, signifying that the power of the Orient ssd 

'* ... ^^^ Occident was conferred upon him, antitypical of the procedures which tranq>ired befort 

Collision of his contemporary, Gregory YII, the vicar of Christ. 

occidental ^^^ collision of the Togruls and Gregorys in the crusades was merely the eontest for tfcs 

aspirations to dominion over the world. The offensive was skillfully taken by the Romans, and the bstde 

öl?^7*^ir7^i40 öP^'^^d at the expense of the Greek church. Boeraund of Antioch defeated the By»ntii» 

* 150i ISs! flo^ And then sneeringly sent a boat, freighted with noses and thumbs, which had beenffrt 

oir from captured Greeks, to the emperur in Constantinople. 
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inaameb as the ernsades were to some extent sueeessfollf utilised by the Roman (Vuaade« 
See or papal eoria, they must be accredited to the popes, altho for the first impulse ;^i/^'Klb;^ML>i 
glTen to the movement they were not responsible. Noblemen of all ee«Btries had m\^ * ^ 
made pilgrrimages to the holy sepulchre prior to the Xlth century; and to the N<nr- Hewfl«i4«o<*dv«Btar« 
Bians, after they had secured firm holds upon France, England and Italy, new adven- mo^!^^^ 
tores were a necessity. This is the reason* why they extended their tournaments to 
the foot of Mount Garmel. Their more or less organised mass-expeditions were set in 
motion by the enthusiasm for deeds of valor, and this enthusiasm was sanctioned 
and utilised by the curia, and consecrated to her interests. Traits of intense piety 
and grand ideality are ostensible throughout the crusades. The numerous trains of 
people, aeeoiding to the refrain of a crusade song, '*f orsook the world's good for the 
sake of the holy blood." 

History does not deprecate the pious motives of a small fraction of the crusaders, mmk »^^^ 
Imt neither will she palliate the judgment, that the gross of them consisted of a dis- ^vc£^n. * 
orderly element which was attracted to engage in the strange adventures for the 
wild enjoyment of licentiousness. 

Fondness for combat, animating the impoverished nobles, had been beset with 
lestrictions at home. Feudalism declining in their native countries, they hailed the cruMuies. 
opportunity to go into frays abroad. 

In the firat place they made the reirioiis of Greece their easy prey, and founded petty 
prloeipalitiea there. Embarking* in Venice and Constantinople, they made the AcropoUs a 
Frankonian castle, whilst the Venitian traders took poaseision of the islands in the Levant. 
▲ multitude of Romanesque burga with moats and portcullis, with ramparts and portholes 
dotted the classic country, and menaced its sparse occupants. Hellas and Peloponnesus were 
thm bone of contention of Franconian barons and Norman pirates. Princes of Naples, of 
Biuvundy and Hainault threw their iron dices for the possessions of the .figides and Prociites 
of old— all under the pretense of doing* honor to the sepulchre. biml^h!? pIvJ«^ than 

The Roman curia can be made responsible for such excesses no more than for the many i>«d bMn calculated 
other incidents which went against the hierarchical intentions. "^"' 

The palpaUe soccess of the cnuades, according to Ranke, was the consciousness S?SS!u^«fTuni5* 
gained by the occidental nations that they had to unite their forces against the ^;|°;;^,^f^|;2. 
Orient But the issue of the exploits was to manifest itself in quite a different ^^^ 

Banner, in order to realise the value and permanent results which history intended 
ftor the enhancement of civilisation. As another direct result of the crusades the New states 
origin of new states deserves mention. The remains of the old ducal kingdoms, in organised. 
which the king was but the foremost commander of the forces he was to lead into 
battle, furnish foundations for well organised and self governing principalities; most 
all the smaller and many larger fiefs of Portugal and^ngland secured independence; ';"^i^^*^JS,ä!£S'to 
the orders of Knights Templars and of the Teutonic Knights founded their estates in Shrunp^MC^tir.. 
Pmssia and Livonia, upon Malta, Rhodes and Cyprus; Greece was filled with baron- Militant orders. 



Excepting some subsequent effects, favorable to commerce, there was not much Except thaopporumiti» 

for comparlaoo, tha 

benefit to be drawn from the gigantic undertakings, least of all to the hierarchy. ;;;|J*,'^'^j^^J|^'^^ 
That the range of ideas and comparisons became widened was rather obnoxious to ^mm^ree ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A^_ ^__j_ ^ *^ little benefit wa« derived 

Hie CUna. f„,ni the tffiantic 

The direct gala for the church consisted in the tent of her influence in directing the «nderukinn 
Vagnacious tendencies of the times, and especially of the Normans, against the P*'^J5^"*** *** 
Khismatic East, and the impetuous and piratical Saracens. Through the agencies of ecciesiasticism. 
iSb» flpiritual militant orders the popes gained new power over large districts and satiafaeuoi^ «^jj^'^J^^t^ 
0fer prineee. These results the church had realised; but others ensued which, tho East" 
invisible as yet, were destined to become evident at remote dates; results upon which ove^'h^dM^'^r.^ 
the curia could lay no hold, because they were kept in reserve, were taken care of, KJH^h^i *""""' 
lad in due time disposed of, by a higher government JSlL*"*** "***?iSl 

Those really benefitted by the eastern expeditions were to be neither secular nor ,Hherraauit.aay«i 
teelesiastical princes, but the nations. The generation of new forces, disengaged ^»^• 
taxing the long period of the crusades, was destine<l to arouse Asia in order to enjoin ^l*""^^;^^^^ 
upon Europe the leadership in universal civilisation. '' i rarriÄTiMTigjjj, 

80 far the peoples had been lulled into the sleep of Roman generalness; the idea 
6(tbe '*Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation*' had captivated almost every tribe 
6(Earope. But 10 all of them the governing few meant 'the state," and saints, 
■Mmks and priests meant **the church'*. Now the enchanted nations awoke to a 
Madoosneas of their specific nationalities. 
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From acroM the Channel Toice« were heard, as that of John of Sallabary« ■kjriac: "Who 
made the G^ermans to dispose of the nations by settinir one head-leader orer all of them? Who 
ffave these coarse people authority to act thus aocordinir to their own notions Just as it plesm 
them?** 

The English in arms had shown themselves eqnal« at least» to the Geimans; the 
French, perhaps, superior. The nations had thus gained a proper defftc of aitiMil 
self reliance» which accrued to the advantage of the princes also, and most of all to the 
profit of the German emperor. Owing to his diplomatic negotiations with the San- 
cens, never forgiven him by the popes, he had become especially versatile in matten 
of this kind. 

This emperor was Frederick n, the heir of the great Hohenstauffen Frederick 
Barbarossa« Universal monarchy seems to have appeared to him a noti<m of doubt- 
ful value. A glance upon the neighboring nations must have cautioned him to be 
reluctant in following the Karolingian polity. For, the symptoms of national 
consciousness and municipal independence increasing, growing civilisation rapidlf 
spreading over the countries and differentiating the social organisms severally, made 
it obvious to him that the mirage of an occidental politico-theocratic monarchy mnt 
of necessity wane away. 

When he found that there may be such a thing* as a national form of worship adapted ts 
the peculiarities of a people, as for instance in the case of the Arabs, he besan to eaphsMt 
the value, dignity and characteristics of the various nations. He had made the acquainUsM 
of Islam ; and he pondered deeply over what the caliph of Cordova had intimated to Ui 
ambassador, John von Gorze: "With reference to one item your lord the emperor betraji i 
lack of wisdom, in that he does not retain f uU power in his own hands.** 

Frederick's vidsdom did not allow him to become beguiled by the Asiatic insinn»- 
tion. He was abreast with his period of cultural transition toward the dawn ä 
humanistic studies, of enlightenment which sublimates power in order to disengage 
and liberate individual forces. In short, the two tallying halves of church and stat^ 
agglutinated by all means of cunning and power, fell completely apart. After Hem; 
IV, the Thuringian's feud with Gregory YII, the great conflict between emperor and 
pope broke out again in unprecedented and most acrimonious animosities. What the 
Christian thought had been (as to civic government or state-power which once had 
superseded the Jewish church-state and pagan state-religion) the centuries had oblit- 
erated. Now the insignificance of the progress of this thought under the prevalence 
of repristinated orientalism was criticised. The impediments of tlie Christian thoo^ 
were analysed— and it revived. 

Thus the idea of theocracy and religious uniformity lost its enchantment when 
the fervor for crusading subsided. The energetic mind of the Occident took its posi- 
tion against the ancient paganism and Semitism which had smuggled itself into 
the Church. Frederick n consciously took the initiative in the direction of 'En- 
lightenment.*' The thoosht of hamanltarianisai besan to take the field. The emancipat- 
ing vehemency of freedom took hold of the task assigned to the Aryans, and foond 
vent in that controversy which capped the climax when the pope called the emperor 
Anti-Christ, and the emperor, not daunted, returned the new title. It should be un- 
derstood that, since we are compelled to outline the peculiar characteristics <^ the 
Roman theocracy as such, it is not intended to deprecate the blessings which Enrope 
up to that time owes to it Neither shall we ever forget those venerable persons who 
worked inside those palings with joyful selfdenial, men and women so rich in knowl- 
edge and HO exalted by their piety. 

CH.IV. CHURCH-STATE AND UMAISM. 

,^ ^ § UC). Ideas are destined to work themselves through antitheses and over the ob- 

IdeM to work " ^ ^ 

SSSSum "*"""*" Stades of opposition. The thought of humanism, imparted at the middle of the 

1 123. 127, m. times, had to uu'lergo the process. As the theme of a mystical composition submerges 

in the waves of ni(xlified variants, often seeming to disappear entirely under BhriU 

discords, so the theme under discussion seemed to have become lost during the periodeC 

the crusades. 

Nations in their juvenile exertions and aspirations have generally set at naught 
with a few powerful strokes the cool calculations of the diplomats. Frequently, 
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howerer» saperlmr statesmanship will regain the masterf, and they will snecnmb ]t<»»nteette.iaiwrior 
after alL We witnessed how, at the end of the Pre-Christian »ra one nation after äS^^^o"*"* 
another, save the German, fell victim to Roman sUU in poUtics. And the history of ;::s^^<»'»i»^»"* 
Rome after the middle of the times shows how every attempt at national emancipa- 
tion fbond its master in the spiritual mistress of the world. Now, that certainty of ^^^ dipiomMr 
success, that determination, which, with the hand at the sword's hilt, used to toss peace pl^^'e/^cVu oid' 
and war out of the folds of the toga; that cool calculation which taught the Romans ''<ii''id«««i>Bp«^'' 
to await their chances for dividing in order to dominate, and the circumspection of 
experienced politicians, was associated with inful and mitra. 

Karl the Great had begun his career as a German; as a Roman ruler he closed it MachUTeui oonipirin« 
In equal manner did every German "raising of shields," that is, every attempt at na- tlSl^t!tni!JSi^ 
tional emancipation from Rome, end with a more tightened inveiglement in the haml^'iuruiibm. lus 
meshes of the Roman net spread through Europe. In the Romanised nations pro- 
pensities ripened which Machiavelli designated as ruinous to humanity, and which 
finally obtained the victory in the absolutism of the courts and of the curia. Under 
such circumstances the strength of the Germans and their kings rapidly declined. f^^S^J^H;^^* 
The sentiments of magnanimity, courage, freedom, and dignity reigning in the castles, p"^S^"j. ^ ^^ 
in the cities, and on the farms were made pliable to be subdued under Roman prin- '^^^Sl^,^^**^"^ 
eiples. Had it not been for the incessant moral coercion to agree to the establishment * *^' ^' ^*^ ^' ^^ . 
of a consistent view of life and a uniform world, this subordination of the (German 
mind to Rome would not have been possible. 

Let us see how (German strongmindness and world-consciousness were remodeled: 

"It needs be represented to us in full view," says Waitz, "that the 12th and 13th 
centuries are marked by the intermingling of legendary elements into history. Even Legendary 
'pious fraud' pushed into historiography." What caused this phenomenon just then? to*a?H«tiAn'****^ 

In times long before the crusades we find elements of oriental world-conscious- theoioary 
ness in Europe in the form of fairy-tales. They are an heirloom of the Aryans, u«toriocnphjr. WAm. 
brought along from the common home, and held in veneration among the Germans Aryan folk-lore 
not less than among the Hindoos. A very peculiar form of folk-lore lay concealed in oHentia^viewt of 
their minds like indestructible seed deep in the soil of the woods. U'«« § iso. 

The queen of wnakee with her ffolden orownlet speaks the same sentiments on the Rhine (Onttn of 

as on the Ganges, And new leffends were added. Indian stories and fables, carried through snuk«) 

the Mongolian world eastward to Tibet and China, were spread just as much throu^rh Persia, ^ ^laandSnain* 
from whence the Arab« and Islam communicated them to Europe. **With reference to Sam, 

Burope,'* says Benfey, "the Bysantine empire, Italy and Spain served as ffan^Iion centers for 
the transmission of these conceptions of the worid." He substantiates this import of legend- 
ary contributions by quotations from the Panshatrantra. 

Other channels of these influences opened throuarh the crusades, in which the marveUnir« ^— - . ,, 

JuTenile nations drew back the curtains so as to admire oriental life, the mysteries of which I usi 

had eyer hovered before their inquisitive minds. The occidentals had been charmed by the 
half opened view ever since the reports about the ''Prester John" had traveled west, the .smb«iiuhMi 

memory of whose throne had attracted the first exploring expedition to the Bast, ''deep into with Ida« of 

yonder regions where the barren tree stands before the temple in Tatary." jJÜ7}b^^^, 

**That prince who succeeds in pushing through the lines of sentinels and through the 
armies which ffuard that distant temple of Prester John, so as to lianff up his shield on the <PandiM). 

barren tree, wiU become lord over the entire country of the rising sun.'* 

So Johannes of Hildeshelm once put the legend on record. ^ niorg ). 

For a long period after the crusades it was the belief in the Occident that paradise (PtumU). 

existed in those regions, enclosed, as people imagined, by a fiery waU. 

A world of mysteries and of the miraculous opened itself. <^^ grtflin). 

The bird of Simorg has its nest in the northern part of Bactria, the land of wonders, roobiins 

where, according to Ktesias, Herodot, and Strabo aU the wondrous beasts, the dragons and £iTas). 

the gold-producing ants have their home. Besides the bird Simorg there exists the bird 
Phoenix in this mysterious Orient, and the pelican, thegrifBn and the sun bird. 

There, the Wigalois relate, the cave exists which glows from an eternal fire; and in this (Wiih-boiw). 

Are the salamanders weave that costly texture full of lustre, the atlas, the incombustible 
pheUeL From thence come silk, satin, and damask, and the heavy brocades, the acme of lux- »nd ouid« the orimt 
tiry in wearing appareL People thought of the Orient a« of a magic castle, filled with treas- orridenuis; duriac »nA 
ures of every description. The snake guarding hidden treasures, the virgins of the swan, the ^Ji,e-eruMd« 
spritesofthefogsin the thickets of the mountainous woods; the goblins and the elves who 
come to help in the cellar and in the kitchen, have their homes in yonder land ; Cinderella, the 
wish-bone, and the wish-tree, these are aU objects whose memory is revived by new arrivals comlu-"« J thli^rMof 
from India. ""» 
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It bean a certain historical interest to inveetlgrate the importation and traee the route 
of tuoh tale« as those alluded to; and to watch the approach of a moonshinj niirht drawiac 
near fn,»jn yonder eastern skies. 
Baddb* wi aanj«»d mT'^^ Reading the legend of Alexander in occidental dress, readlac the poem of Anno, one esa 

RüPOLra or ih«!" I w. 0Ot a sllmpee of the mystical sheen which illumines the maffic night now eoverins the coun- 
tries of the setting sun. Even Buddha- imml^rrates, Rudolph von Bms has made him a Christ- 
ian Saint in his ''Balaam and J^oshaphat**. That is to say : the flight from real llf^ into s 
world of dreams in pursuance of oriental ideas reached a termlniu of extension nnthonclit 
of before, when it appeared in full dress of occidental style. 

In a dreamy twilight of this sort man does no longer maintain his fitneBs for lift 
as it is. The real world is conceived as a poor abstract, existing apart from human 
life, as if mo>ing according to different laws of its own. In the actual world, owing 
to the nominalistic and realistic controversies, men lose all their interest, and be- 
come unconcerned as to its continuity. Behind that phantom creation of the imagi- 
nation, which is believed to be the real world of wonders and metamorphoses, our 
world of actual 'reality disappears, whilst phantastic apperceptions throw their dir 
tracted images upon all relations of life in every particular. Christian doctrine of 
those times pictures this dream-world as Heaven, or— its opposite. And that fairy- 
land with the Christian name overshadows the views of life so that strange figora 
and forces and miracle« are imagined as playing into all human affairs and taking 
the place of the present prosaic form of existence. 

A map of the world, painted by the monks of Ebsdorf in the beirinning* of the 13th 
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rafracL%e^*ietare as tury, but recently discovered, affords a significant view into the dreamy mode of thinldnc to 
refltetod in the nionkiah whliA the occidentals had become inured In that peculiar period. 

Drains ox the 13th 

'^*°^' § 147. Again, then, we meet with the world-consciousness of transcendentalism; 

for this is what we have before us in Romanticism. It is the reappearance of ih» 
deep chasm between real life and human destiny, which the Greeks had endeavored 
to bridge. It is the same hiatus between the spirit and nature, which defied the spec- 
ulation of the Hindoos with all their renunciation of the things of this world, and 
all their shirking of the ethical task required for living in it. Practically it is the 
eccentric asceticism caused by the desire to soar above the existence of probation, 
which renders it virtuous to condemn nature instead of redeeming its depressed life 
and transforming it into true relationship with personal life, and leading it up to 
the common glorious destiny. In order to Justify this avoidance of the ethical duties» 
the world is denunciated as the abode of seducing powers exclusively. 

It is then iraairined as a spacious gloomy castle with secret, subterranean cangwajii 
trap-doors aud dunereons, where countless uncanny perils are lurking. Everywhere snarei 
are concealed in which the errine foot is caught; everywhere decoying voices are heard or 
unearthly shrieks call for redemption and delivery from the powers of darkness. The enjoj* 
ment of earthly existence is denounced as a compact with the evil one. The impatience for 
enjoying heavenly bliss preposterously reaches out after artificial gratifications of Bomaotle 
sengualities in Platonic reality. Whatever decorates earthly existence is decried as Satanie; 
especially the appropriation of physical knowledere and critical science, and the aspiration to 
prosperity are condemned, because all of this makes people too incredulous and indqpeodcot 
to suit the mirade-monirers. 

The Indo-Romanised form of consciousness despairs of and denies the permea- 
tion of the world with heavenly influences; according to Romanticism the ideal of 
humanism cannot be realised but by mystifying if not virtually annihilating the 
reality of mundane conditions. The tnie ideal of humanity remains transcendental 
and the dogma of transcendentalism prescribes contempt and renunciation of the 
world, self torture aud mortification of the flesh, the terms world and flesh taken hit 
materialistic instead of their biblical sense. This fleeing from the world correspcmded 
with seeking refuge in the church, under equal misapplication of the term: 
Church. The monastery was the asylum paramount. The flight out of the world bj 
vows of external renunciation was held forth by the church as the ideal of virtue, 
as perfect and even superabundant holiness; and a celestial world of saints made 
that degree of virtue glimmer down into earthly life. This sort of separation of the 
Church from the world is strictly in accord with the Phariseeical interpretation of the 
Old TOvStament in which the difference of sacred from secular objects was of inten- 
tional necessity, whilst now it could get no further than to its last resort of a deadly 
conflict with the **world**, that is, to an unmitigated figlit with the state. This mode 
of separation could only run into that antagonism which ever renewed the 
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eedesiastieal attempts to dominate over the state, whereby the chnreh was rendered S^^^loSSS^ 

worse than worldly indeed. In the demand of mortifying the bodies according to the i^,,,^,^. ^j^^ 

schematised rules or spiritual "councils", or advices how to die unto the '*world", S^^Y'te^tTo^ 
the command was included or deduced that the state should abandon itself to the 
•Ticar of God.- 

The faithful were instructed to seek the true contents of life in the **churoh'* alone. Now, 
inasmuch as by the inversion of doctrine the people found their reliirious wants and the regu- 
lations as to conduct with their environments provided by the church, and as the church— 
meaning always the hierarchy in mediaeval sense— frequently afforded protection to the weak 
and ref ucre from the tyrannical arbitrariness of the stron^Tt there ensued a veritable emiffra- Qmi-^h usurped 
tion from the state into the church. As the church was then constituted, a state within the all things 
state, the people found satisfaction to a certain decree in ecclesiastical orders and ofBces and aUributable to 
prescriptions; and such allegiance to the institution beins identified with attachment to g^iQ^ef*^ 
Christ, the power of the church became constantly extended and augmented. And in propor- 
tion to such church-extension the flieht from the world became a fixed program of domineer- 
ing over the world. Church government was esteemed as more authoritative than "worldly** 
government, i. e., the state. The state was doomed to humiliation, and degraded to the class 
tji those things to which Christians must deaden themselves. The state with its ruler was tol- 
erated only so far as it would subordinate its means of execution to the aims and interests of 
the hierarchical supremacy. 

In accord with hierarchical views not only was matrimony desecrated, but the M«trimoDjd<fnMitd. 
whole order of life, public and private, in family and society, was perforated in the The whoi« order «futt 
interest of priestly rule, just as the order of nature was dissolved for the sake of p«**««^ 
ecclesiastical miracles. Possession of earthly goods was frowned at and decried as de- Jjf^^^* **' '"»**•••* 
grading the possessor to a second class Christianity, if the right of possession was ^^q),^^^«^«!,, 
not waived in the interest of the church. The pious sons and daughters of the "mori-mmin". 
church were expected to donate at least parts of their inheritances to the "mort-main" putonism as 
the dead hand of the church: and the orders proclaimed the meritorionsness of communis- BuddMsm?™ 
Ik ifl preference to private pouession. This was nothing new, even in the Occident; ^'^hf\S"uS'm* 
for we have seen that Platonism had introduced and promulgated a view of life ' ' I85I 

alien to Hellenic world-consciousness. 

It was essentially from this oriental view that the European idea of communism 
originated. In fact the whole fabric of the medisBval hierarchal state is directly re- 
ducible to, and in line with, the Plato-Augustinian theory. 

The hierarchy virtually contrives at indirectly rendering the state a Buddhistic-Platonic, ^JJj^^^J^'^iJl^ 
as much as a Mosaic, theocracy. The entire visible universe is conceived as a p»daffOflrical order of life, in 
institute in which the head and master has authority over the pupils and minors in his charsre Siri^^SSeMbemec. 
and under his discipline. The philosophers must be without family cares and worldly con- 
nection, without possession. Such exactly is the "Church" with her priestcraft and monastic puS^?o°id7Jf^' 
easte. That view of the world under the aspect of formalism, and asceticism, whether in I m. m. IM. 

Benares or in Rome, will produce the same effects: flieht from the "world"; absorption of 
personality, of responsibiUty, rights, and duties, and contempt of nature, the realm of th^ 
relative irood. 

§148. Ancient Hindoo world-consciousness, however, could not have shaped Semitic legalism 
sach a cast of hierarchical malformation in the Christian Occident without the other TOnSä^t'Jrf ^ 
ingredient of Semitic legalism« Had it not been for this addition of pharissical self- natural uf e. 
conceit and statutory regulation of ritualistic observances, it would not have been ^""^'^^^into 
possible to subvert the truth of Divine Grace, which moves and transforms life from onmpaieum by uw. 
within each person, into a force of law, which works compulsorily from the outside. 

Gregory of Nazians already had preached to the statesmen of his time: *'Thelaw of 
Christ subordinates you to our power and to our jurisdiction. For we also lord over thiuffs, b« ranked •cö^d'to 
and our diminion exceeds yours. Or do you think that the spirit should give way to the flesh, ••*" oi^ijS*Jif haha». 
and that the heavenly things should rank behind the earthly ?'* That early, then, an aspect of 
Christianity had cropped out with the demand of political subjection, foriretful of the apos- 
tolic admonition to submit to the government even of a Nero. 

The biblical passage : ^'compel them to come in'\ was made a criterion of the claim of the , i th «o 

dinrch upon the riffhts to apply the compulsory power of the state. Auirustine already hud \n" Jade therriterion 
desicxutted tolerance as cruelty, a maxim euablinflr him to condemn the entire history of the ?|| |f^!^'^!h'^*'*** 
Roman state as the pool of sin and Satan and as the house of Sardanapal, in order to put up Ausuatuie't "8uie of 

his own THBOCBATIC church-state in its place. ^T*iilan Uemelty" 

Upon the ruins of the worldly state, once founded upon Roman lawfulness, Augus- ** °* ^*o.fi««. 
tine built up the '^tate of God** filled with Mosaic leselfsm, high above this miserable 
world. Thus Semitic fanaticism had taken possession of the church in theory. Not 
much more than what the rigid thought of the church-father had projected was sub- 
teqnently fashioned into the concrete. 
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In the Gregorian period, the latter half of the Xlth century, the lecalifltie-tlMCMnt^s 
ideas are firmly put together into a working meclianism ; the massiT« baUdioff of the kingdom 
above the "world'* is rendered complete. Hildebrandt, the Benedictine monk, mads tks 
entire church one vast cloister of which he was the absolute abbot and universal sole mler. 
Gieeebrecht lu&s tersely expressed his observation of Gregory's (YII) activity: **He ositsd 
religious devoutness with worldly circumspection and industrious management; monkisli 
contempt of the world and an idealistic soaring up to spiritual life were associated withansir 
of imperious authority and with a very practical application of a tenacious, wary statecraft" 

Descriptive of Gregory's character is his frequent repetition of Samuel's threat : *'Rebel- 
lion (meaning disobedience) is equal to Iniquity and idolatry*'. Not less frequently he used to 
quote Jeremiah : ^'Cursed be he that Iceepeth back his swordfrom blood." 

Thus the Old Testament theocracy was taken up for continuanoeu Disobedienee to Boom 
is idolatry and must be punished as such. It must be punished without naercy, for cursed is be 
who restrains the swordfrom blood! 

This abuse of the sword of St. Peter may realise something like the eompulsorj 
eonformance to external precepts which satisfies Islam,— conversion nerer. The 
world remains world under Rome as much as under lalam. Since then, under saeh 
methods, the success of Christianising the world was meaflnre enonght an excuse had 
to be constructed for the failure. The easiest way in that direction was to blame the 
world with being at fault. It was not explicitly stated that the state was Sattn*s 
dominion,but the state was harshly reprimanded throughout the Karlovingian method 
for its carelessness in not extending the territory of the church. 

Thomas Aquinas taught that the state was nothing but a natural compact. If based upoa 
a sort of ^'contract social" the state was of necessity deprived of all authority but that coo- 
ceded to it by the popes. Without this concession its foundation must be considered profau^ 
to say the least. 

From this premise a doctrine of the state was deduced which renders it a soeiil- 
itftic organism without any objective right to claim for itself the character of an 
institution under orders from God. The State of God allowed the secular state no other 
prerogative than the right to make treaties, since in the eyes of the hierarchy tbe 
"worldly" state was nothing but a necessary evil. 

"It was for this reason,'* saysFrohschammer '*that Thomas Aqulna eoold in princi- 
ple not be against slavery. Being doomed to slavery was, according to God's decree, tiM 
condition of a race in the way of {mnishment*'. This view seems to underlie theimpal 
method of repeated abandonment of people to slavery, when under the ban of tbe 
church. The Venetians, for instance, under papal permit were to be made slaves by 
any one who had the power to do so. It was but the consistency of pontifical logie 
when it was held that natural man deserves no better treatment if he remains oat- 
side the supernatural sphere; and this supernatural sphere is under the exeluslTe 
administration of the functionaries and orders of the church. 

Montecasino has been called the Athens of the Mediifval times. This monastery was 
built upon the spot where the old temple of Apollo once stood. Its heavy portals, cast bj 
order of Desiderius in Constantinople, were opened to solemnise the entrance of TbomM 
Aquinas. Of all the messengers and legates which from thence were smt out on diplomstie 
errands to negotiate with the worldly powers, Thomas has become the most renowned. Hk 
scholasticism became, with many innovations, the theology of Rome. Asceticism increasedis 
rigidity on the ascending scale from Montecasino to Premoutre. The polity of the monssti« 
hierarchism advanced in its crusades against the Albingensians and Stedinsrians under ths 
stimulus of, and on a parallel line with, the inflammatory fanaticism of monkish ferveoor« 
iitiliHcd in completing the pontifical machinery. In times i>a8t the firm construction of eode- 
siasticism was an European necessity, when rude masses were to be trained in disciplinSt or 
the woak had tu be protected against the oppression of crowned persecutors. Without the 
hierurchal bulwarks it could not have been accomplished, that the culture achieved by theold 
world was rescued to become the natural vehicle for a now civilisation. Again the arts were 
cultivated and applied in creating works of incomparable beauty. But notwithstanding theM 
merits, the hierarchal structure, with its pinnacles in the city upon the seven hills in formsnd 
methods, is to be designated as the veritable outgrowth of revived Semltism. 

The oriental principles of state-theocracy furnished the material for the exter- 
nal unity and conformity (we may as well term it uniformity), whilst the growth of 
spirituality, the religious contents, the edification of the Romantic structure was en- 
tirely under the influence of the other forms of oriental world-consciousness, under 
transcendentalism with its contempt of natural life. Thus Mediaeval Catholicisa wif 
made up of pharisslcal formalism, Israelitic lefalism, and Ishmaelitlc fanaticlaai; of old Rafltf 
eoergy aoimatiof a determined clergy; and of orieotal apathy stapefyinf the laity. 
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1140. Hindoo world-oonscionsness eolminated in Buddhism. In spite of, or c^oy nd 
rather beeanse ot teaching to disdain earthly existence, this orientaüsm created an SSSerÄeSp«« 
hierarehal state in Europe equal to that in Asia. 9^?'!^^'' ^ 

Dalai- Lama: 
Of the latter PnohewaUky recently wrote : 'The Influence of the Lama is unlimited. It (See § 45, 49, 188, 

la eonsidered the hiffhest privilege to adore the prieat and obtain his benediction, or at least ^^ ^^ 

to toudk the hem of his garment/' 

The same deification of the representatives of the religious institution by the 
Mongolian highlanders thus described was utilised among the occidental nations in 
the accumulation of much wealth in the '^ort-main", the "dead hand". 

The same formative idea governs the Romanised, the Slavonian« and (German R^J!;^.^dM!^«n 
nations of Europe and America, and takes the same advantages. By promulgating ^»»i»!'»- i ">' m»* 
transcendentalism and world-sorrow the priests, in both instances alike, obtain their 
predominance, and know how to turn their prestige to account in enriching their or- 
ganisation and the gro¥rth of its power. 

The Buddhism of Tibet with its celibacy and torture, with its bells and incense, with geene in modem Tib«t 
holy water and rosaries, confessionals and Iciracies, amulets and piotures, and with its huu- modern'Rome^ ^'^ 
dreds of thousands of monksand nuns, understands very weU how to keep its adherents in the i bi, a, lä, M4, 145, 
duU and dased mood of semi-consciousness. In the gloomy temple, rendered more dusky by ^^^ 

elouds of incense, the bald-headed priests in abundance and in luxurious vestments slide 
noiseleBaly over the costly carpets around the altar upon which is raised the shrine of the 
goddess. They U^ht the sacred candles upon the precious, hiffh candlestick under the mur- 
muring of prayers and the tinkling* of bells han^ringr around everywhere. So Uttle does 
Buddhism differ from Romanism that even the relic-worship of Europe equals that of India. 8imiutod«do«iioinai 
The similitude ori^rinates not alone from Nestorianism as referred to. Both Buddhism and "jx« H«siarUaUm 
Romanism result from the same principles of simulated contempt of natural life in order '^'^ 
to dominate over the world, that is, the State. 

The footprint of Buddha upon Adam^s Peak in Ceylon, and his aUeged' tooth, envel- 
oped in rich wrappings, draw countless numbers of pilirrims. We notice in Europe that the 
•aTingr power of miraculous places and pictures attracts the masses Just as much as in India. S^^.'*™ **"*. ^^ 
Whenever in either case the pilirrimages increase, it is a sure siffn that extraordinary meas- mid« principi«: 
ores must be resorted to in behalf of ecclesiastical diplomacy. This contrivance at times is affected 
deemed indispensable. The hierarchy then generally succeeds and the Buddhist especially ^^u^Psphwei 
never fails. Arranging piltfrimairni for political ends are the only means of perpetuating, as in order to 
by revivals, the philosophy of despondency and suggestion. The streams of pilirrims contiiiu- ^|P™^"^|S over 
ally emptying at Hiassa and Urga afford as many opportunities for the increase of priestly ^| gtate ^ 
power in Asia, as the Catholic demonstrations at Polish graves, or at the shrine of the holy § 78, 81,' 87, 96, 97, 
eoat in Treves, or at the well-sprinff in Lourdes. \^^i& Wi iS* 

The large cloister at Potala with its many annexes terminates in the gilt-decked palace of ^ * 

the Dalai-Lama. Occasionally he appears upon the hi^h terrace and lifts up his arms to bless Eccintarticai 
the masses of people who gather from the passes and crevices of the Himalayas and theKuen- p^uu^ai eff^* °' 
Inn. In reverential awe they have been waiting for this greatest moment of their lives in . ^^^^f^SltS*' *^'^ 
order to go home and die in the assurance of perfection. Thibet m in PuUnd, 

The Palatine hill where once the rulers of the world resided, was now a field of ruins* ^'*^**' i^^^^«*- 
Between the huire, massive walls covered with ivy, sickly olives tried to prevail iu the thickets 
of the wild shrubs. A few inner walls still show elegant frescoing, and blooming creepers 
have takm charge of the outside portals and pillars for their permanent decoration. In the 
qnietude of this abandoned quarter pasturing sheep gave melancholy answer to each 
other until,after sun-set, the plaintive sounds of the cicade would give signs of life from among 
the sparse, dry bunches of grass. The splendor of the imperial city was gone forever. From 
fcwMwy the cluster of broken marble palaces in Pftllara the bell of the small chapel of St. 
Andrew a«it its peals across the wilderness as over a large grave. 

But from this grave of old Rome a new mistress of the world arose ; and now the new Sorae in modwa Ron«. 
pontlfex maximus draws down upon their knees the swarms of pilgrims before him, when he * *"* 

raises his hands to the nations of the west, **urbem orbemqun.** 

We have reached the snmmit npon which both in the Orient and in the Occident 
that view of the world tapers out, which we found petrified among the Hindoos and 
the Mongolians more than a thousand years ago, and which we find again as arrested 
or depressed life in the Middle Ages. By way of closing the retrospect of this period 
we add but one more remark. 

The thought of true humanity had withdrawn into sacred recesses, away from ^^^ w ^ , 
crowds of contending nations, away from the turmoil of feudalism, crusades, confed- redeeming ^ 
eracies, and emancipation. Here and there this thought protrudes again when calle<l Med"B^aioh»froh. 
forth by such philanthropists as the Saxon Meister Eckhart and, reappearing, sub- m««« t.^u«»! 
stantiates itself in its holy beauty. It shines out of the features of Mysticism, from 
the works of the profound thinkers and great masters of Gorvey and Canterbury, of 
Puis and Batisbon. 
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In the palntlnc« of SohcDiiffauer and Heister Stephen of Cologne , the fmei of pnijiif 
men and adoring angels appear in childlike natnralneai and touchini: beantjr« 

Like the flowers in the fore-ground of their pictures the painters of the i^e^f 
transition themselves stand out like modest buds on the banks of the hlsUade rim- 
let, full of promises of a new spring season. Our allegorical rivulet is the thought of 
true humanism; taking rise in the secluded and peaceful vallef of MysticiflBDi» and 
running through the wild underbrush of the church-polity in the dark 
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G. SEVENTH DIVISION.— THE FIRST AND LARGEST 

CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 

TURANO-MONGOLIANS. 



SYLLABUS : THE AQB OP MISSIONS. 

Rerentering this widest sphere stretching abroad along the periphery of humtih 
ity an explanation is required for maintaining our former designation of the Mongo- 
lian world as the first circle of nations. For it might be objected that this caption 
is ill adapted to the topic under which the history of Europe is included and di»* 
cussed. We rejoin that eren after the reviral of sciences the old background shio« 
distinctly through to the extent of adumbrating that very world of nations whidi 
now stands in the foreground. 

The period attracting attention yirtually begins with the irritation of the 
West by the Mongolian invasions. As soon as the European nations come into con- 
tact with Mongolian elements after the discovery of new continents and the establish- 
ing of transmarine routes for international traffic, issueHare Joined and take definite 
contour. When this period closes, the prospect opens that those old Mongolian stitei 
will be permanently drawn into the progressive movements which tend to drilisetbe 
whole world. 

Focusing this cultural advance our observations are directed to that extended 
domain under Mongolian dynasties which resembles vast fields of compact ice. 

This domain, which, after the crusades, became affected by the progressive ten- 
dency, consists not of the East alone; for the Occident is only a large peninsola d 
the Orient 

Too much have those relations been orerlooked which leoretly played between the tiro 
parts of the fflobe and oonneoted Europe so intimately with Asia as its mainland. It is—iri 
as tho the Aryan culture of Europe should unawares be absorbed affain by the old enltiire of 
the countries from which the younflr nations had detached themselve«. Buddhism no! oslj 
continued to be a mental power but also a compact organism, and an attraotiTe oentor of 
ipravity exerting paralysing influences. It was Buddhism throu^rh whioh a eopiouoea of 
legends and fairy-tales had been transmitted to the Chinese. Turano-MongoUaB« la tan 
sent these reflexes of an imaginary world to Europe, where they became reanited wttii riaii* 
lar forms of consciousness at the time the power of Islam reached out orer Byaaatiiie and 
Cordova in order to ^rasp Europe» 

In addition to these facts, which demand a more comprehendve retro^eet tban 
former cursory references, because of which the influence of Mongolian cultuie me 
undervalued, we wish to remind the reader that not our disposition of the matoiil 
but history itself thus drifts toward the periphery. 

In this division we endeavor to demonstrate that the affairs of our race ceneeto 
be governed by the narrow circle of the Mediterranean, since the oceans are made the 
means of international communication. History again draws into its movemente 
the great Pacific upon which the ends of the most pristine culture meet those d 
modern civilisation in order to render it universaL 
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CH. I. TURANO-MONQOLIAN BEARINGS UPON EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. 

PasslnflT from 

§ 150. The politieal constraetion of Europe dates from the deeompoeition of its Mediterranoan 
ithem part. Provinces are rounding off into independent states, whilst other dUmeMiont of 
ttes erystalise under the formative principle of nationality. We have observed the «»»"»wnication. 
mtal strains regulating the formation of the social organisms. We witnessed how JJiJl2;^,*2di' ■.«eiim 
lew Roman dominion, then necessary and salutary, bound the nations together and ii'ii^IrfS.J^'^Eiii,» 
tored their cultivation. We exhibited the mediaeval world-theory as the bond of 
liflcatlbn. 

The first opportunity for an enuincipation from this bondage was, at the proper p.«»n «i«»««! 

ae, occasioned from without The Christian thought with its cardinal principle !?£üS^ tiTe**^' ^ 
genuine humanitarianism had been lying sick in bed, as it were, most of the time, ***~'*^'** «rfMhm. 
the bed of Rome old and new, weakened and dormant, from its contact and con- 
*t with the spirit of antiquity. It now arose to its gradual recovery. Pagan ele- 
mts had encysted the systems of circulation and secretion in the ecclesiastical body 
lich was to be the organism of the Christian spirit Whatever the encrusting ele- 
mts were, either oriental-Semitic or occidental-Roman, they were heathenish. 
K)n such grounds and into these directions Christendom had outwardly grown. Gr»oo-Roman 
)ver had the soil been properly prepared, and the plant had assumed much of the SS^unU- * 
ture of the sub-soil and of the building rubbish strewn over the fields of ruins, i^^utio the 
le Roman element predominated in the structural part, whilst in the functional, — f unotiouai part 
the movement of the vital sap and the work of assimilation, that is, in theology onranism 
id philosophy always controlling historic progress— the effects of Hellenistic ^wa^llt^^^* 
ought remained ineradicable. Above all stood Platonism in high esteem, and we Mediums of 
ve noticed how strongly it was infected with the pagan transcendentalism of the oT*^ff ^'^to 
lent, until the realistic and rather materialistic scepticism of Aristotle was inter- the Occident. 
Bdiated and inoculated into Christian scholasticism through learned Jews and ^^fal^i^/Mi^'m 
abs. They introduced another method of thinking, and contributed their pantheis- i^« ^^'^^ ^^^ J^* 
)-emanatic and fatalistic modes of oriental thought toward the arrangement of 
uristian concepts. These ideas agreed so well with the Roman inclinations as to be 

ilised in an intellectualistic representation of the '*faith", as doctrine was now 
Ued. 
The manner in which the alien elements were mixed into our religion is plainly AMeticum muo). 

servable, for instance, in the introduction to the writings of the pseudo-Areopagite, ' *^' ^*^' ^' 

pecially in his "Earthly and Heavenly Hierarchy." Equally evident is the influ- «d worwiy dominiion 

ice which Alkendi at Basora had in this direction upon his contemporary, Scotus common itm/* ^^ ^ 

igena, at the court of Charles the Bald* Most notorious is the influence of Maimo- i^'. i«?. i«»' »»•: 

des, the Jew, as exerted upon Paris and Cologne; and not less obvious are the bear- . 

«» ' 8ee|>tleltm and 

gB of Salomo ben Gabirol, and of Avicebron with his new Platonism, upon the lit- >°^"«^'"'i^»'..^,^. 
ary circles of the West In short, we see how from many sources pantheistical *^"^ii^^S^ 
Kwticism and oriental knowledge of nature—especially astrology, with which ••»»•• 

twish and Arabian disciples of Aristotle always loved to deal— were transmitted to, *" * ° ""^ÄbSa«. 

a 12B 

Id imbibed by, the Scholasticism and Mysticism of the Occident 

As in the patristic times the ear of the church had given a hearing to Plato, so the nauT^*^'* '^ Aucmm. 
achers of the mediaeval church adopted Aristotle by way of Spanish SemitisuL ^""T »o! 

To be sure, the universities and the theologians in the monastic seminaries alone Albert» MagBiis. 1 1». 
igaged in the theories of the antique. Of the mental activity of the schools the p^i^i,a,.„ 
K>ple could not become aware ; it was deemed rather dangerous that the "laoe^ should * ^>' !»• i'^* i"* JJ*; 
) made acquainted therewith. The laity was treated on the mental diet of fairy 
ies, legends and ghost stories. 1 1^?. i*?. us. \*y 

Man in mediaeval times was practically kept under the norcotic influence of BMi«rie ichounhip. 
ientalism. In the first place people were hypnotised, figuratively speaking, into the gon^ry. 1 1». 

"eam life of Asiatic asceticism, which had come in across the Egyptian desert immMoui« eoaon^uon. 

Then came the revival of legendary tradition which disclosed a world of phan- i »i. 

iStic and dreamy revery, whereby the belief in ecclesiastical miracles was fostered, phantuti« i^Mdi, 
le adoration of pictures and the trade in relics stimulated, and social and family- * *^ 

fe perforated. "^ «"m^S'^ir. wo. 

Few are the redeeming traits of mediieval piety as evinced in the heroism ani- ^wua 

lating the chivalrous orders, and in the venerable features of Christian meditation into ^ji^i^^^j^^*" "^ 
od childlike pensiveness as expressed in the art of Fiesole and Schoengauer, or in * 
le prayers of Bernard of Clairveaux. 
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CONDITION OF HUMANITY 1400 A. D. SIHILAB TO 400 B.a IL G. CH. L | ISa 

The redeeming features of the Church of those times are scholastidsm and mys- 
tieism, notwithstanding their splitting the world into a snpematnral iwurt of clerical 
and monastic ranlrs with ethics of their own, and a natural part of the '^^orldly," with 
a code of conduct deemed fit for the laity, made easy enough so as to secure their per- 
manent subordination to the ecclesiastical authorities. Through such differentiatimu 
with the tribunals against heretics, and with the crusades against Katharians or 
Ehazares, Waldensians and Stedingians, as the products of the double set of etbiei^ 
the cardinal principle of humanism had become entirely subverted and mad^irreeof- 
nisable. 

Then that occurrence happened to which the onslaught of Turano-Mongoliaos 
had given the first impulse, and which thus indirectly caused the breaking up of those 
confounded views of human life in the castle, in the city, and in the country at large. 

As bishop Hildebert of Tours had once sat upon the ruins of imperial Rome, so 
archbishop Michael bewailed the ultimate fall of Athens about the year 1200 A. D. 
Among the rubbish— all that was left of the Stoa Poikile— goats clambered aroond 
after a morsel of verdure or a bunch of grass. Michael Akominatos had concealed hU 
fine collection of classic literature in the innermost sanctuary of the Parthenon 
church. He could scarcely find words to express his sorrow over the devastation of 
the city as compared with the splendor of yore: The walls lying prostrate, the houses 
falling to pieces; across the places where once comfort dwelt now the plow is drawn.** 

Then came the turn for Byzanz to become devastated and enslaved. 

Look at the situation of the once powerful dominion of old and new (that is, of 
Latin and Greek) Rome. Upon the line Euphrates-Guadalquivir the remnant of the 
last of the ancient world-monarchies arose like a gigantic mountain with two cones. 
The contours of the solitary summits appear as if blended with heaveii,while from their 
frozen slopes glaciers slide down; and as the icy region recedes it leaves bare yonder 
morains and fields of erratic boulders and fractured rocks of ''the substratum." 

What once had been West-Roman territory is now parcelled out to a medley of 
Frankoniati, Gothic and Norman principalities and bishoprics. Now the East from 
the Halys to the Orontes is only enlivened by the masses of Scythian rudeness strews 
in among the remnants of Greek culture. Palaces, propylna, temples, cupolas stand 
amidst wildernesses of rubbish, ser\'ing as barracks or camping grounds for the nom- 
ades of the steppes. Upon the terraces of destroyed castles, in which kings had kept 
house, stand now the black felt tents of the Turcomans. In this condition we find the 
new world at the dawn of enlightenment 

The new world in this condition reminds us of the old relations once existhig 
between Orient and Occident. 

Ptolemy and Ammlau knew of the road which led from the Yaxnrtes across the Musdif 
on the Altai mountains into Sera— that ls,northern China— from whence Rome derived its silk. 
A sparse communication between the farthest ends of the historic world had been opened^tlio a 
regular commercial connection was imixissible on account of the desert retpions of the Gobi 
and the hiflrh and sterile terraces of Iran. St. Louis ouco more sent a Franciscan monk to 
the court of the Mongolian emperor, who took his route north around the Caspian Sea and 
found the court in camp in the Dsungrary. Subsequently communications betwemi the natioof 
of uttermost antiquity were again interrupted for centuries. " 

In the meantime the dread of the storms from the East, especiaUy among* Uie 6reek8,had 
been poetically embellished in the Occident. Raumer directed our attention to these symp- 
toms of the ethnical instinct. Alexander the Great had exiled a tribe of the Jews into tbt 
mountains of Mongolia. Upon these heights, it was said, he had fastened lariro trumpett* 
Whenever the wind was caught by, and went through,them they gave loud sounds, makingths 
captive Jews believe that the hosts of the enemy as yet surrounded them. But after a whito 
owls built their nests in the trumpets and the signals ceased to sound forth. Henee the cap* 
tives, concluding that the king^s armies had been withdrawn, made a break for freedom 
and stormed down upon Europe. They were the Mongolians. Against the terrible InnunoB 
none but the armies of Alexander could protect the countries of the setting sun. This was 
believed }n Europe for many centuries. Now the great Alexander was gone, and the Mongo- 
lians came actually storming along through Tatary. 

For the southern Asiatics these Tatars became what the (Germans had been fof 
the south of Europe. In either case the raids affected the civilised southerners in 
such manner as to alarm and stir them up, a result rather beneficial than damaging 
to the 0iol6Sted nations. At the period under discussion the northern semi-barbariiDS 
had to tfaj fhia role once more. 
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First they inundated Hindoostan and Iran. By swift movements they pushed their DMDfto-Kahn «nd Bata- 
swarms across Western Europe. »When Bokhara had l>een taken, the Dyenffis-Khan entered ^^ifL^°«^ ^^ 
the ffrand mosque and exclaimed from the pulpit: **The field is mown, feed your horses!'* ^' 

The Korans were thrown under the horses* hoofs, and the sacred vessels of Islam were made '°^ ISr^i^f ' u. n 
their manners. The city was plunired into blood. So was Persia tramped down by the million ' ' '* ' isej 

of Mongolian cavalry. Then Moscow fell like Bokhara, into the hands of Batu-Khan. Burning 
and klUine, the train of the conqueror, which covered thousands of square miles, came wal- 
lowiniT alonir throunrh Poland up to Lie^nitz in Silesia. In this eastern part of Germany they 
arrived at the very instant that the pope caused the heretics to be slain in the countries of 
the Saxons and in the Provence. 

Is it not remarkable that the season of blood for the hierarchy nnder Innocent m Papal power in 
exactly coincides with that of the Mongolian power? In the person of the Dalai siuuTitoneous 
Lama the Grand Khan gave his countries a spiritual head whereby the immense jJIiv^f^re of the 
empire came to have its religious backbone. This Dalai Lama in Hlassa is tanta- Asiatic pope, the 
mount to what the pope and Rome are for Europe— representing the same principles ^ ^^ii^ik, 149. 
nnder the same forms, however largely the contents may be at variance. For it is to 
be remembered that these Mongolians were no longer merely cruel conqueror^. 

The **ffolden tent" at Kiptshak had been stretched, fl^ruratively speaking, over the ooun- Empire of DgmigU, 
tries of the Hoaneho and the Ganges and as far as the Euphrates and the Yolffa ; hence the ^*^ *^^ Timor. 1 tw. 
appeUation of the iTolden hord.*' In the chancelry at Karakorum or Bokhara the imperial CaitareatKarakomm, 
edicts were iriven in the seven chief lang>uaffes of the realm, namely : Mongolian, Tibetian, ^^^^ 
Tun^utian, Uiffhurian, Arabian, Persian and Chinese. Soon afterwards the missionaries, 
rather emissaries of the pope as well as of the caliph of Baflrdad, and the ambassadors of Bokhara, 
Russia, Persia, Armenia, and France crowded the courts of the Khan, the son of Batu at and Samwkud. 
Karakorum. In Bokhara the sciences received due attention, so that thousands of students 
•at at the feet of srreat teachers at the national academy. Thither the soldiers were attracted 
DO less than those of the contemporaneous Thomas Aquinas at Paris. • 

But this rapid advance of Mongolian culture, notwithstandiniT forty vir^ns, richly Byzantine 
adorned with precious jewelSfWere dispatched to the ffrave of Dfireuirii^ Khan. During the time of emperor sends 
his death and funeral everybody was forbidden to shear sheep ; the standards of the army ?'A^^ ^£*^^ •air' 
were thrown down ; for the dirffe the drum was beaten. And to these Mongolian and Tatar SamariuuMi u 
hordes, rude in spite of their schools in Samarkand, the Byzantine emperors sent gold* tribute to Timur. 
irlitterinff dalmaticse and— their daughters. 

Forty camel loads of Byzantine earth had been demanded by Timur, and Byzantium 
had delivered this tribute at Samarkand. Nevertheless, the mi^rhty Timur knocked hard at 
the *'hiffh portals** of Byzantium and Trapezunt. At Ispahan he caused towers to be built 
from seventy thousand human skulls. 

Finally the Mongolians drove before them a fugitive tribe of rebellious Turks, saiaiman. laadinga 
Solaiman was persecuted from Khorassan into Armenia,and the grandson of Sulaiman t^hom '^^'^ ^' 
now sent the Byzantine warriors behind their walls. His great successor (Sbm- 
pleted the conquest. Constantinople fell. 

With the overthrow of this East-Roman empire the formation of Europe and the Constantinople 
condition of the whole world underwent a decisive change. We may ponder a little s'»'''^»«*«"' 
over the import of this catastrophe. ' 5'StIäÄrrto SS? 

To Constantinople has been attributed the significance of being the museum and SSid.^ow^'^taidfrof 
bridge of Hellenic culture. We remember how Byzantium since Karl and the Othons Si«^ juÄume. 
bad actually served as the main conductor of Orientalism into Europe. * '^" ^''' *^'' ^^' ^ 

At first Greek thoughts had been carried from the libraries of Constantinople to 
Bagdad, from whence the Semites transmitted the translations of newly discovered 
writings to the Occident by way of Saracenic Spain. Byzantium possessed the advan- 
tage of being guardian and custodian of classic culture of which a mere shadow only ?^!L\^S»Atormnu 
reached the West in round about way to amuse and enthuse the people with the legend- c!>Ziym°itS!!^ "" 
. ary stories of the Trojan war, and those of Alexander as given by Callisthenes. The "•"''"• 
monumental remnants of Hellenism had found refuge inside the city walls, and the liter- 
ary fragments had been collected in the church archives and schools. It occurred now 
that these old, unappreciated treasures were directly transferred to Italy in order to „^^ ^,^,^y ^ y^^ 
stimulate the Orient for its task of opening a new sera— by the fugitives of 1453. ^ \^^ ^^ *»»• *»«'*"« 

It had been the task of Byzantium to lead the Scythian and Slavonian parts of 
^ope into the by-ways of some sort of Christian culture; Byzantium alone was able 
to urge on the Bulgarians and Serbians to form states; and only through Byzantium 
^re the Norman Wanegians, and subsequently the people of the Russian empire, 
enabled to partake of the rudimentaries of culture. 
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When Byiantinm had aehiered the f alfillment of these appointments, this Eastern 

imitation of Rome had to sustain the fate of its originaL The hand from on hi|^ 

disposed of the residue of Hellenism by striking down East-Rome at the ^opff 

moment 

^^ In that Christianised continuation of Hellas, the Greek state-chureh, worldy ptwcr 

Byzantium IumI keen rendered hiemtic and theolof ical, if we do not want to say that it had beeome 

BuMia^7T^38?i89, ^ Spiritual power; whilst in West-Rome the spiritnal power liad ntarped the chril ftTcn- 

ment Then the Greek part of Christendom went to the cloister, the asylum for 
enervated nations. 

The eastern ohuroh, always nourished by the controversies of court theolociuM» iMd 
enffacred the thought and whim of the nation with the national doirma of the aendinir of tks 
Holy Ghost by the Father alone. This doffma was made the political problem, beude whitk 
the usurpations of the throne and the palace-revolutions seemed insiffnlflcant. The fsto of 
the dominion, diminishiniT to a mere district« was ff iven into the hands of the monks. TW 
patriarchal dioceses of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria had been abolished lone siaM 
and had been turned into a sinecure for the court-confessor in the imperial metropolis; then 
those emperors sat enthroned who on account of the prestige of their orthodoxy i>osed is 
unparalleled idiotic superciliousness, withal their political insigtiifieanoe. 

When Luitbrand was German ambassador in Constantinople, he saw e mp si' Cf 
Nioephorus enter St. Sophia. Instantly the choir intonated the anthem : ''Behold the mominff 
star is risen. He comes to darken the sun by his splendor; the deadly terror of the Saraeeoi 
appears: Nioephorus, the ruler! " 

§ 151. Byiantinm had become Tnrkish. 

One of the princes of the dethroned dynasty, Thomas, the brother of the last Coa- 
stantine, escaped from Morea over Corfu into Italy. He brought with him a precious 
relic which he had rescued— the head of the Apostle Andrew. 

In solemn procession the pope went out to meet the relic and to take charge of it 
These are the words in which the head was addressed: "Thus you arrive at last, 
0, most holy and sweet flavoring apostolic head. Driven from your abode by Turkish 
rage, you come to your brother; as an exile you take refuge with the prince of ths 
apostles"! 

This alleged head of Andrew, transferred to his brother Peter in Rome, Gregoro- 
vius took as the symbol of the empire of Constantino and Justinian, except that the 
defunct empire left a still more valuable bequest to Italy and the Occident 

To receive and to utilise this inheritance, which incited the students to study— 
the Jliumanistics", Italy was prepared best of all the western countries, on aceoimt of 
the high development of its municipal communities and its city life. During the 
conflict between Hohenstauffen emperors and popes, the citizens had attained to t 
high degree of freedom and selfreliance. 

OwinflT^ the Normans, moreover, a variety of new political formations had taken ahsi» 
Novel orgranisations in society were the natural r^uits of the resistance which the ^ti« had 
to ofPer, now to the emperor, now to the pope, and then affaiu to the Saracens. The antiiority 
of a form of government similar to that of the tyrannies of Greece, was obliged to rely opos 
not only a money, but also a yenuiue aristocracy of intellisence and virtue. With that dw 
vacancy caused by the disappearance of customary or feudal legitimacy was more dns 
retrieved. 

It is but accessary to a process of supplanting abolished authorities, that now and Aeas 
despotism of military leaders will ensue. Here and there an autocrat would make hhamU , 
prince by a singrle coup de main, as Bernabo Viscout did, who made the subjected people fMd 
his five thousand hounds. Such despotism knows no other means to rule, but fear and foretii 

Abuse of power as well as the power of "constructive** rule taught people to apply 
free criticism in the first place. For despotism creates a vivid personal interest in 
politics and calls forth general discussion of state affairs. Much was thus gained for 
the cause of human personality and freedom, 'instructive" princes gave positions 
to learned men, took poets into their houses, paid them salaries and created centus 
of enlightenment, education, and civilisation. 

Venice and Ferrara had opened correspondence with learned Greeks lonff before thefd 
of Constantinople. Geor^ius Gemisthos had then already come over from Byaantiiui ssd 
settled in Florence, Nobody ooald resist the amicable manner of that yoancr and fMrest 
rhetorician, who cared more for Plato than for dogmatics; least of aU eoold Ooaimo MedlA 
who founded for him the Platonic Academy. The old Aristotelian scholastics, led by Georst 
of Trapeiunt, did not ffive up the field without a stru gg l e, bat G^emisthoe and Pfartoiüsmauat 
out triumphant. 
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Petrarea himself, inspired by the products of Greek and Latin poets, had Petrarca, 
^reTionsly insisted upon the fresh and free activity of poetic circles; for the gpreat ^^R^^noe.** 
catastrophe had cast its shadows long before its occurrence, and had occasioned a ^^^j^^aby 
teviral of search and thought before the exiles came orer from Byiantium. After its UbertinUm. 
fall a multitude of Greek scholars took refuge in Italy and brought many literary 
treasures and works of art with th^m, more than had been seen before. A craze for 
the classic antique was awakened; never had the meaning of ancient vnsdom and art 
been better understood and appreciated. A great number of oonnoiseurs of art, and 
collectors of antiquities sprang up, who by their praises in verse and prose stimu- 
lated the studies of the "humanistlcs." Poets with idealistic ambition stepped forth 
in search of notoriety and preeminence. 

It it to be expected that the majority of poets were but poor pla^arista, who lanff the 
i:lory of those paying them for their verses, such terms as esteem, grlory, immortal fame, etc., 
play a conspicuous and yery questionable role in these imitations of the classics. Even at the 
papal court Ponrio and Cenci had oriranised a society in the merry meetin«« of which satirical 
epigrams were oompoaed, sparing nobody. 

Most detestable is the role assi^rned to a irood kitchen in that utilitarian poetry, in imlta- p^_ tnuiiiAad ky 
tion of Horace, and the mockery of all that is sacred, in imitation of Aristophanes. Pulci, the ' Oi 



humanist, proclaimed : '*! believe in capons, in things cooked and roasted ; sometimes in butter 
and beer. If I have no beer I take even hard cider ; but of food wine I am exceedingly fond I 
I brieve in cake and pastry, of which I esteem the one as the mother, the other as the son, 
whilst real pater noster is baked liver. Certain people expect snipe in the next world, fine 
wines and rood beds, and in exi>ectation of that they aUow themselves to be stultified into 
obedience to the monks. We on our part prefer to enter the black vaUey where we do hear 
of HaUeluJah-sinirinff no more." This, acoordinff to Grupp^s translation, was the new "faith.** 

Utterances of this sort are certainly characteristic of the manner in which 
humanistic studies were scandalised from Rome to Erfurt, by the kitchen-Latin of 
auch sycophants, who, in search of the patronage of petty princes, popularised the 
Epicurean fashions. 

As far as Italy is concerned the veil was drawn away which had been spread dur- 
ing the Middle-Ages. From the Italian cities the personality of man stepped forth to 
take possession of its birth-right. People of serious mind took it as their highest 
prerogative to obtain the most liberal education possible. Individually, one would 
without scruple sever his relations with state or church as it suited his case, and Th«iiewdi«eoT«iT»« 
pose as a cosmopolitan. 'In Florence**— said Burkhardt— ''one was able to exist as an "*»"«~= "»SaSiM« 
avowed infidel.** 

This is something entirely new in history, and equal in importance to the discover- 
ies made just at that particular period. In fact it amounted to the greatest discovery, 
that man was discovered in his rights as a human being, in his value as to responsi- .^^^^ ^ ,^ r«»fiiiMd 
bility, and in his freedom to choose the means for his emancipation and cultivation. iBth«haii»iiistio.. 
It is the man of modem times who thus makes his first appearance. It is no longer 
the man of barbarian tinn^s who prides himself^with the honor of the rank into which 
he was bom, but the man who asserts his selfrespect in the consciousness of his own 
diinüty and freedom as a member of the human family. 

9 152. The progressive movement of the "revival of letters'*, also known as the rr«iieh moh (Pr»nei> 
period of the •'renaissance**, was not long confined to Italy alone. Soon the French ''' "** **** '~'*~'**' 
toort ratified the revolution in costumes and fashions. 

WwmndB L would have it, that twelve silver statues of gods and goddesses should stand as _. 

arooad the royal board ; and Benvenuto was ordered to chisel them out. France RoSso''Tittan. 
filUiiC op with Italian artists. Rosso bought up one hundred and twenty five antique 
I for the king and hauled them over from Italy. Titian painted Francis' portrait. 

TIm marveloiia ehanc« of the times was demonstrated by those circles of humanists who 
around Babelais when he was either with the bishop or upon his parish at Meudon. 



In «fwr pOMlbto form of persiflage he sooffed at ''Bomantioism** and then depicted his ideal of imiHm^ on * 



Um future in hU'^Oargantua." Eo««tuta-. 

It to really astonishing how the old Hellehic thought of freedom, of which the compromise of 
lenainaiiee ticked so much, was made to agree so nicely with that despotism then ^^bl^utiuo^ 
pere^ttUe in Italy and England as well as in France. 

A little different we find the situation in Germany, where at the smaller and less 
Inxnrioiis eourts the 'immanists** were not pampered quite so much. Hütten was a uÜSü!.'^ ^^^^^ 
•free seholar; ke rang oat: 'The spirits awaken; the studies are in bloom. It la a 
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pleasure to live I" The trouble was that he who led this free life was like manj 
others of those heroic talkers about humanistics, a doubtful and rather objeetioDable 
representative of the new tendency. 

Conoeruiiic German *'humanistics'^ the names only need to be mentioned of rack ai 

^Si^ä^S!M£i Peurbach, Reviomontanus, Rudolph Airrioola, Euridius Gordus, Crotus, Eobanns Hmo«, 

i«M obnox^na In which recaU to memory their hilarious and literary societies at Nuemberir« Heidelberg and 

rmany an n y. £^^jp|^ j^ illustration the remembrance also of the affile and iUustrious Tritenheim may be 

freshened up. In his museum at Spanheim abbey stood Celtes^ picture amon^ rather heath« 
enish surroundings, cousistinff of mottoes and books. The pity, however, was that the good 
natured monks were not in the least appreciative of Conrad Celtes^exoeUent Greek Grammar; 
nor did they feel the least inclination to adapt themselves to the classic tastes of their abbot 

The new Kra of hunmnistic studies caused an enchantment under which many an eager 
student lost his balance. The humanistic seal of A^ricola and Celtes became so highly 
wrouffht, that these enthusiasts meant to render Germany more beautiful and more Latin 
than Latium itself. A certain Frischling' desired that every mountain on German soil 
miffht be ohangred into a Parnassus or a Helicon, and every spring: should become a Hippo- 
krene. Mistress Venus had been banished into the HcBrselber?; now she was liberated, 
triumphantly raised upon the shield, and celebrated with loud dithyrambies in aU poetical 
meters of the resurrected antique. 

The "regeneration*' of the Roman, under resuscitation of 6re(*k world- 
consciousness— as which the '^renaissance" is to be understood — transformed 
thoughts, and customs, and tastes, in short the entire range of the modes of life in 
every respect. Monkish theology considered women, for instance, as tools of Satan. 
Cause of Theoretically womanhood was completely ignored. It is true that chivalrous knight- 

womunhood hood in a romantic manner rescued ladyship, but only to be rendered so abstract 

tha^by^ohivairy. as to be restricted to the "kemnate" of the castle, there to become a Tranen- 

Zimmer," or to be idolised in "notre dame." A cult of womanhood thus escorted Uie 
woman herself into seclusion and away into unapproachable transcendentalism. 
The renaissance reinstated woman into her ethical position in society. Whatever 
the economical progress of the modem world owes to statistics was initiated at 
Florence: there for the first time social theories were based upon facts thus 
ascertained. 

The Villani utilised statistical material even for historiography. They began to paint 
real pictures of the time when they wrote history, touchinir not only the political and admin* 
istrative problems of the day, but taking the history of art, science and habits of life into 
their scope. 

It is but natural that such a new life continued to grow in interest, and that its 
effects were spreading; that in contrast to the monastic flight from the world and con- 
tempt of earthly conditions, the value of real existence, love for the soil and its culti- 
vation, and the duty of improving social relations and conditions all came to be 
recognised. 

Ck)ncerning architecture Schnaase admits, that the Gothic style is chiefly adapted 
to building churches. Wherever man feels himself as such and wants to feel at 
home, where the conveniences of light, pure air, and comfort become necessities in 
the dwellings of a free citizen, there the Gothic ötyle (to say nothing of the Moorish), 
will gradually recede. 

That bourgreoisie of a well situated middle class in i the cities existed already when tlM 
renaissance set in. The new modes of life required new forms for the reconstruction of 
society as well as new designs for the structure of edifices. The style of the antique wu 
borrowcHl. Doric and Corinthian columns, wreaths of flowers, and ffenil plaTinf 
amonfiT them with amorettes, beside all the srods and goddesses of Greece, had to decorate tbe 
portals and window-casiner« up to the gable-ends of urban residences, as weU asofprinoelj 
palaces. The houses of the renaissance looked odd among the mediseval gables frootinff 
the narrow streets in the gloomy cities of old. But they had come to stay and announced tlie 
dawn of a new a*rn. Now the world arose from sleep and rubbed its eyes. It was only throacl> 
the contrast demonstrated by such object lesfinns that people could become conscious of tbe 
meaning of their time. ^'The study of the antique alone enables us to understand the Middle- 
Ages" we may say with Burckhardt. 

Classic literature, taken as a standard in measuring the contrast of thetwooppo* 
site modes of thought, enables the observer now as then, to distinguish their nature 
and the effects caused by the strain between them. The result of such comparison ^ 
similar to that understanding which one may gain of his own country andthecU»r" 
acter of hi^ own nation by \iewing it from the outside. One living in a forel^ 
country and looking back with fond regard upon the scenes of his native hom^« ^ 
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better enabled to compare and to appreisiate the excellencies of both, his native land onhrfromtb^iKMttto« 
and the country of his adoption, than the other who cannot transfer his mind bj the woAdnüSeory of 
memory of his own experiences into different sceneries and situations. Ä w»?*^^^ 

Educated people of the Occident were now in the position to apply the criterion J^Ui^i of *^* 
by which since that period the world has become conscious of the failings of the nature/' § 64. 
classic period as well as of those of the Middle-Ages. The gospel of the secondary ^^o^Tr^to?*^ 
good, gleaming out of classic lore and art, assisted those who were able to compare it 1!^^^,'^.^ ^f^ 
with the true Gospel of the Absolute Good, to understand the latter, and to appreciate ditintai^inc theehi«f 

■^ ' ' ^^ oppcwite modes of 

it the better, since they obtained an insight into two »ras. People had been sur- ^^^l^^J^l''^^ 
rounded by symbolism and forms of Christianity which were fully intelligible to a b«tween th«u. 
Tery few only. Now the old antitheses of the Aryan world-consciousness began to Tie ^%l!^^^lm7he 
with each other, whereby man was set free to examine and to criticise. As the "S^i^J^^^ 
church had promulgated the idea of the transcendental, and had connived at the same tt^l^eOMpSr'*''^ 
time, at the classic conception of a world filled with affirmations of divine Immanency, äe'^in?};^**""** 
BO man found out that he might choose between them, or— find the mode of mediation JJJSum ''*"'*"^ "* 
necessary to reconcile the truths contained in either cognition. «nd «n.bi«d 

The most immediate effect, then, of the irritations caused by the Turano-Mongo- ^riiiatioir*££e 
lian movements, was the infusion of Hellenistic ideas causing the revival of the "hu- «r«i>M«?dentaii»B «nd 
manistics", which in turn resulted in the regeneration of the Aryan world-conscious- 1^^^^^^^^ 
ness. For henceforth a new and consistent world-theory, respecting humanity and ä^fof th? Tur^T^ 
the conciliation of real existence with human destiny, was sought, substantiated, and prae- ^"^^^ *^'"| umm. 
tically inaugurated. J'»'» ^*-^ «•• ^^ 

We begin to see the purport and significance of the new phenomenon originating of^e"oooidentai 
In, or reducible to, Central-Asia. «m2äoa«neM : 

The spirit of humanity, the humanism which upon its natural basis had been Si^?* ^^ im iss' 
brought to its highest possible development in the Occident, which, however, had been thecoDciiuti^ofVMi ' 
adulterated and depressed by the intermixture of Semitic legalism, this spirit be- "äi^^^*"^ 
came now released from its despondency and hierarchal enchainment; it was gradu- Jl^denufilrid"^'^ 
ally purified and restored to its full Christian meaning. eoucioiunet •• to 

" ^ ^ divine immancncT 

CH. II. WIDENING OP THE HORIZON IN THE iCRA OF DISCOVERIES. u^^^L^'^a BSdhSTc 

§ 153. The mental excitement which had agitated the minds of the western na- " '^^'^^ 
tions since the fall of Constantinople caused an almost radical change in the exter- ^t^\i^\v^TLt^ 
oal forms and conditions of life throughout the world, in keeping with the spiritual ^IIlU^^x^x^'^ 
advance now ensuing. On the whole, the world of antiquity had been entombed» 
like Herculanum and Pompeii, and forgotten. We witnessed its resurrection. Scho- 
lasticism and Romanism were critically tried and sentenced. More or less con- 
scious of the circumstances, public life was drawn into the movement, and with more 
or less determination society underwent its alternation according to the verdict 

In every direction the recovering mind apprehended a view of the world as it 
really is, different from all former views. 

There is a mysterious law which prompts nations, rising after a long period of 
rest, to extend their relations. To such an impulse Europe now responded with a 
Tehemency, as if something was to be made good that had been neglected for centu- 
ries. The entire organism of the European nations was set in motion at once. It had 
dreamt that the world revolved upon the Mediterranean Sea,— or the other **See", Man having 
nther, near-by. As soon as the spell of this enchantment was broken, Europe arose himself \n the 
with recuperated strength and undertook exploits into the wide world. made Sow for the 

Uan had been discovered; in the thought of humanity he came to himself; and he discovery of his 
now went to discover the world, too. ^^^ 

We will take one more retrospective glance over the history of the Mediterranean before ^ , ^ 

we leave it to its present historic insiffuincance, comparatively speakinip. hutory of the ModitM^ 

The Mediterranean had become the domain of the Phenecians after they had poshed '"«'^ '>**''>• 
•aide the trade of the Hittites and the £ffyptiaus. Even the Greeks were beaten by Carthagre. 
But when the Numidian cavalry covered with the skins of leopards and lions, descended from 
tbe Alps to invade Italy,— on bare horseback, with bridles made of rush>ffrass, and wav- nprM«nt in Uym of 
W ahields made of elephants* ears— then the Iron leirions of Rome kept the field, and the Jf J{J'**o{*2r*"t5 *^ 
dominion over the Occident was decided In favor of the Aryans against the Semites. The n»tions. ^'cumu. 
''^iterranean became the world^s hiflrltway under the control of Roman boatswains. Most 
^Plicitly is the history of the Mediterranean shown in the alternate layers of cultural resi- 
due upon Cyprus. 
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Deep below the other driftinirs .Sffyptian and Pheneoian remnants of acalptiirearefovuid; 
then some cuneiform inscriptions of the Persians, for the most powerful of theDariihad ben 
in possession of the island. Then come the deposits of Greek and Roman eulture, followed bj 
Byzantine and Arabian remnants, which in turn are superseded by objeets beAxinff dsetded 
marks of Genoese, Yenetian, and Turkish improvements. Aceordlnir to Cesnala this island 
resembles a collective lens of all the vicissitudes experienced in the Roman basin. 

Equal observations may be made around Syracuse, the other stapieplaoe of the lieditw- 
ranean, for the possession of which many a battle had been foueht, Phenlcians, Heileoei, 
Punians and Romans, Gk>ths and Normans, Moors and French had spilled their blood upon this 
focus of covetous mariners. The searching archaDoloirist may in one day trav^ from tbe 
Greek temple and Roman amphitheatre to the porphyry sarcophagi of the Hohenstauffen 
emperors. 

DurinflT the Mediaeral ages parts of the Roman basin, formerly of rreat importance, ssnk 
into oblivion. Other markets had not only compensated for the losses, but even extended tbe 
scenes of activity. Christian and Arabian civilisation combined, wrouirbt peculiar industrial 
and commercial relations, through which roods were transported from the Baltiathrouck 
the resrions of the Oder and the Danube toward Constantinople and Asia. Fur from the (M 
and ivory from the Senep&l passed each other on the guU of the three continents. Christisn, 
Arabian, Buddhistict and Mongolian caravans, piUrrimacres, crusades and other martisl 
exploits brought the nations into various forms of contact, which finally continued in tbt 
peaceable pursuits of commercial transactions. China exchanged its roods with the Yene- 
tians upon Malacca, where also the Islands of the Indian arohipelaro brought their m>ioes to 
market. 

But Venice commanded only an insecure overland route, so that whenever the Moon 
would block it up, its commerce would be captured. When this happened it caused CoKunbos 
to fit out his caravels at Palos. The coasts of Africa and Asia beinr completely at the mercy 
of Moorish corsairs, new roads had to be explored for navigation ; the Rialto of Venice was 
deserted ; the oriental lines held by the merchant princes suspended their traffic. 

It is of great importance to take all this into consideration, in order to see in 
what very real maimer the eastern incumbrance pushed the West into new chan- 
nels of enterprise. On the very day that Ferdinand had driven the last vestige of 
Moorish rule from Spain and made his entrance into the Alhambra, Colnmbos re- 
ceived his commission from the king to go to Nipon in a western direction. 

When the new world was discovered, the old chain by which the ''orbit" had been 
fettered to the "See" around the Mediterranean sank piecemeal to the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean. And at the time that the western exit was opened for Europe, the 
western gates of the Asiatics were also forced for Aryan culture to enter into the 
Turano-Mongolian countries by the eastern route. 

Modem world-traffic was then in its genesis. The two hemispheres began recog- 
nising each other and entered into reciprocal interaction. No sooner had the Atlan- 
tic Ocean been crossed, than the Pacific, too, was taken into embrace by the ships of 
the Aryans; in fact it was only then that ship-building commenced. 

§ 154. In the quick succession of a few decades marine activity completely al- 
tered the condition of Europe. 

When on the 28th of May A. D. 1498 the Christians for the first time drew anchor 
before Calicut, and with loud praises gave thanks to God for safe guidance arwud the 
Cape of Good Hope the f reatest revolution in the history of cnltnre bad been accomplished. 
For the first time man had taken full possession of the earth. The Mediterraneanmii 
reduced to an inland lake. Only now had the East been made accessible, and the 
notion of Columbus realised. 

That brigrantine which noble d^ Albuquerque had sent from Malacca to China returMd 
with a f uU freight of silk ; and in 1517 Andrad drew anchor upon the Southern coast of China. 
The world's commerce was inauerurated ; the Au^ustiuian and Franciscan monks were im- 
mediately foUowingr. In the same year, 1517, Hermandesde Cordoba disclosed the other side of 
the Turano-MouiTolian circle of nations when he landed upon the strand of Yucatan. Buried 
since many centuries by the old forests the architectural works of the Maja wereasainlM^eld 
by the eyes of civilised man. The roads to Uxal, Copan, and Palenque with their gates of 
uncaloulable agre, and with their sculptured pictures were reopened. 

Two years later Cortes lauded at Vera Crus. The graded towers and temple*psrramidt 
of the Aztecs were seen swarmiug with worshipers in fuU action. The conquest of Mexico 
was only preliminary to the reduction of Peking, three centuries later. Then the empire of 
the Incas was laid open to the view of Europe. Tolteclan life appeared in that shape in whidi 
it had taken a final rest from its wanderings from the North and along the Cordilleras to Pern* 
Transatlantie Mongolo-Malayan culture appeared at its acme, at its dose. Agriculture bed 
been remarkably defoloped. Streets had been built : and artificial constructions of high teeb* 
niqae, op tp, Mj^ddflf IBillO feet, (according to Humboldt) covered the slopes of the mountsiot 
•apto 
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The Inea« worshiped the eun, a oultr adopted from the Aymara, who most probably were 
Toltees from the resiona of Lake Tltioaoa. Upon one of its islands the ruins of an old palace 
of the Inoas can be seen up to this day. Their daughters, the ''sun-viririns'\ educated in ii!lSl2^^,^^!^J* 
strict seclusion, and also their ancestor-cult remind one of China. To the luca-Indians Cusco that of China, 
was the navel of the world, just as the Chinese considered their '^Empire of the Middle" to 
b«. The ffolden tiles of the Inoa-palace near Cuaoo flittered into the far distance. In the 
sun-temple of this metropolis, the mummies of the rulers were seated upon (olden chairs, 
and these rulers used to handle the plough once a year, just as it ever has been the custom in 
China. 

The eonquest and devastation of Peru will remain a stain upon the pair^e of the history 
of tbe Spaniards who so horribly abused their power during the century it took them to 
extirpate the Incas. By Spanish vandalism the voices were silenced which most likely would 
have testified to the fact that the pa^an Incas were no worse barbarians than the Romanised 
Celts and Goths of the Iberian peninsula. 

This world of Torano-and Malayo-Mongolian cnlture in the new Occident ap- RewiofTanuio. 
peared to the astonished view of Europe for the first time. The marvel heightened f,;X"?ro» t^^w.^ 
when simultaneously with evidence of West-India's wealth specimens of an oid, queer 'imauLÜTi^.sik« 
enltnre arrived from the extreme ends of the Orient The Pacific with its two coasts *'*"'*• ^ •^v^m, 
was a surprÜB to the old nations around the Mediterranean« reminding them of the 
separation betweea Iran and Turan which had lasted 5000 years at the least The 
transfer of a few sets of polar tension to the Atlantic Ocean in the first place brought 
to view the peculiar contrasts between ancient and modern history, which demarcate 
the old and new horizon in point of natural science and of world-consciousness. 

How limited had that horizon been previous to the renaissance. 

The niad knew nothing of the world outside the Balkan peninsula and its arohipela^o ; 
It scarcely alluded to some hordes of southern Scythia. The knowledge of the world ends with Comparison of 
Ptiphlasonia toward the Bast, and with Thebes toward the South; this limited «eoffraphy is ^{®^^i| horison 
enwrapped in nebulous mythical legends. ^^^^^ nhSSt^e 

Then came the church whose teachers adhered to a world-theory which comprised the 7^^^ ^° ^® 
Roman world-orbit. *'On their map they located paradise and the center of the world at ' Aires. 
Jerusalem.** We only need to glance over the old Catalonian chart of the world drawn A. B. 
1975. A very sliirht attempt was made thereby to lift the «world out of the foirs of the old 
levMids. ^'Thepicture or flsure referred to is as round as a ball the boys play with, only more 
like an enr; it is divided into four parts, representiniT the elements. For, as an enr is enclosed 
in the shell, and as the white of the egg a^ain surrounds the yolk, so this world is on aU sides 
surrounded by Heaven, oorrespondiniT to the sheU of the egg. Heaven surrounds the pure air; 
the pure air surrounds the nebulous, as the white of the egg surrounds the yolk.'* On the 
uttermost end of the eastern side the locality Is outlined where the anti-Christ dwells: **There 
is the flffure of the great Prince of Qog and MAgog^ who at the advent of the anti-Christ will 
arrive with a lar^e host." We also see the country of the cranes and the dwarfs. *'And now 
tiiat these smaU people marry when they are'only twelve years old, they defend themselves 
ably against the cranes, and take and eat them. Here ended the realm of the lord of China." 
In the monastery at Ebsdorf a map was discovered recently with date of 1260 A. D., which shows 
^the shininflT birds of the Hercynian woods and the miraculous fountain wherein bathinar men 
are ehan^red into women." Such Is the derivation of our story of the storks fetehinir the 
babes from the land of wonders and fairies. 

What geoirraphy owes to the embassies which came to the papal court, is not to be iir- Papal eooit uA 
Bored. There was some correspondence with Armenia. ^Ethiopian emissaries came to Borne of c«<«»P^r« 
whom Poggio made inquiry as to the rise of the Nile. This evinces the truth that since the a^e inquiry m lo «h« HU«*« 
of Indicopleustes some advance had indeed been made in the knowledflre of our earth. Tet •°^^'*>^' Pomuw 

how deficient was that knowledge, and how narrow the horison in point of science when the Proprem tine« indie»» 
era of discoveries bepin to overthrow such childish perceptions, at the approach of the greaU i"^«**^ 
est epoch since the Middle of the times. 

3 155. Modem geography dates from A. D. 1500, the year in which Brazil wasdis- cbantM wnmfht b, th* 
covered. From this year we may amply date also the present knowledge of the skies ; q^J^^ ^ , ^^^ 
lor Just then Copernicus was made professor of mathematics in Rome. Humanity w^thtii«li«^v?i^of 
began to explore earth and heaven at the same instant 

Copemleiu, profcnor at 



Through fourteen centuries Ptolemy's astronomy had held its sway. So long the ^'°* 
earth had been imagined as the innermost core of a large onion, the diverse layers or 
ildns of which were* the planetary spheres. The church had fashioned her dogmas in Humanity at the 
eonfonnity with such apperceptions; for somewhere between these spheroids the ""loiiSj^the 
abodes of the blessed and the condemned were located, and above them all, far away, heavens and the 
dogmatics had placed the ecclesiastical Heavens. It was not always an easy matter 
to figure oat Imaginary distances between spiritual objects. 
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At last it was acknowledged an impossibility; but jnst as impossible did it seem to 
purge the mind of the notion of mathematical measurements being applicable to tbe 
spiritual sphere. Unless the idea of space is subjected to philosophical treatment, 
an at least approximate cognition is out of the question, whilst at the same time th« 
necessity is felt to form some adequate comprehension of these entities, the frame- 
work of all other realities. 

When the scholastics arirued about the number of anirMs which miffht ftnd room on tb» 
point of a needle, they thought that the problem had been shifted upon the proper track; and 
it was with difficulty that the ^rave errors ensuiuff from such clumsy conceptions— ag for 
instance asritatin« the doctrine of ubiquity of the Lord^s body in the Lord's supper— could be 
overwhelmed. 

The matter of locating spiritual objects, that is, forming the definition of the 
cognition of space, had been made plausible by some sort of an interpretation with 
which theologians and the laity had contented themselves. Then the shock came bj 
which all these baseless tenets were overthrown. 

In his tower of the Frauenburg cathedral, with the view over the roofs of tbe 
Efmelandish town toward the white dunes of the *'haff" and the waters of the Baltic 
—Copernicus made his observations of the sky many a night He took up the ealcit- 
lations of the ancients. He wrote to Pope Paul m that "for a long time he had 
pondered in his thoughts the uncertainty of every assertion made by astronomers con- 
cerning the several motions of the Heavenly spheres." After profound meditatiot» 
upon the subject he found in Plutarch's writings that Heracleitos and Ekphantos, 
the Pythagorsean, had believed in the motion of the earth as a matter of course. This 
remark had fascinated Copernicus and stimulated his conjectures; it took him no 
great length of time to make an end of the uncertainties. 

When Luther, sittin^rat dinner with some of his friends as usual, was apprised of tlie 
first rumors of this ^reat scientific reform, he said to them : *This fool talks as tho he wanted 
to upturn the entire art of astronomy.** 

The Roman curia lacked the capacity to take ooirnisance of what was aroin^ on in Ger- 
many concerning the new views of Heaven and earth, so, at least, John of Kampen, wrote from 
Rome to Bishop Dantiscus. The prog'ressive movement of the German spirit was thus ignored, 
and the process of emancipating the intellect went on without Rome, and— against it. Coper- 
nicus dedicated his book to the pope; but the Lutheran Andreas Oslander, then atNuembar« 
superintended the printinar and wrote the preface. 

The new theory was an audacious contradiction of sense-perception. With one 
stroke the earth was displaced from the dignity erroneously assigned to her, of occupy- 
ing the spatial center of the universe. Scientifically the earth was relegated to a 
rather insignificant corner from the dominating position which had been assigned her 
by the shallow minds who had an interest to maintain; for since they had considered 
themselves centers of the universe, they dreamt of nothing but to rule upon this earth. 
Henceforth the Church, taken as the "government of religion", had to enure herself 
to the abrogation of her earthly and materialistic ambitions and allow herself to be 
led back to the figure of her Master, so insignificant in an earthly sense; to be led bad 
to the invisible center and source of spiritual strength and dominion. Henceforth 
man was to learn that his concerns do not depend upon physical quantities and 
material forces, and political prerogatives, but that the standard of value is moral 
superiority and spiritual quality. 

Since the earth ceased to be the spatial center and was no longer preponderating in 
weight, another measure was necessarily to be applied to earthly relations in general 
The standard was difficult to be computed, since the search and the finding most, 
from necessity, involve a break with scholastic dogmatism; and since the application 
of the new norm must, from equal necessity, unsettle the whole social fabric The 
discovery was made, however, and the inevitable consequences ensued. 

Heaven as the habitation of nature divine and of the personal God needed to be 
conceived in a different relation to the earth. Heaven, in its true, that is, in the rellgi* 
ous sense, was to be conceived as something else than the material sky; probably as a 
spiritual form of space, coexisting and coextensive with, and pervading and per- 
meating the material form of our existence; at any rate as a spiritual sphere which 
in regard to space is not only not far from man, but even within him. The poor con- 
cept of Heaven and earth, of time and eternity— being imagined as realities beside 
each other, as concomitants intersected by distances— must of necessity be thoroughly 
modified if not entirely reconstructed. 
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Now intelligence beeame enabled to elaborate the trutb« that both f onns of exis- 
tence are congniencies in a Hying, organic interrelation and immanency, without 
eliminating the aseity of either the divine, or the created, substantiality. The apper- 
ception of a local np or down, depending upon mathematical distances between spirit, 
ual and material concretes, could now be overcome by the insight into hyperphysi- 
eal, but none the less real, correlation and coextension of things above and below. 

As soon as such cognitions became successfully formulated and intelligible 
many superstitious ideas were set aside. The fears, for instance, of controlling influ- SSSTi^^JiJS""' 
ences from astral worlds, were abandoned, and with them sank the fetters by which •^»^^»''^ 
the human mind had been bound down and subjected to the visible "spiritual" gov- 
ernment Shackle after shackle was broken« and man with his inner value was put 
into the position originally designed for him. It was the thought of humanity which 
loomed up with the discoveries upon earth and in the heavens. 

CH. ni. THE QCRMANIC NORTH AND THE REFORMS. 

§156. The new thought of humanism, which Italy had procured sBsthetically, AdTmne«n«e«Mrii7to 
mnd which was rendered practical by France in matters of politics, was applied to traeto. ^'^''^'^ 
philological research in Germany, unless the ideal of man in his value and dignity i». m.^sil^in/ut! 
could be founded upon, and secured by, the immanency of the Divine Being in 
reality, nothing would have been gained by the renaissance, by a "regeneration" of 
society originating in the revival of the classics. For, short of the form of Gkid-con- 
sciousness alluded to, in its bearings upon the cardinal principles of humanism« 
nothing will avail as a basis upon which the life of a nation and its advance toward 
perfection may be perpetuated. Nothing but Evangelical God-consciousness will evince 
Itself as the soil upon which true humanitarianlsm, that is, civilisation proper, can 
prosper. 

In the general development of the Occident two periods are patent in precise TwopeHodsof 
keeping with the ecclesiastical contingencies. The first manifests the tendency to |^|^{^^^ 
externally fortify and preserve the efficacy of the civilising factors; whilst in 
the second period the energies are concentrated upon the work of internal edifica- Th« church t» b« 
tlon. Northern piety strives for the purification of the reUgious constituents and for •»»•"•"' '«^"^ 
the harmonious improvement of the psychico-spiritual person in every respect Thus »»^•"»^' •^^^ 
Christianity appears first under the aspect of its objectivity and power, then of its 
sobjectiveness and freedom. So far we have observed the activity of the first period. 

Without difficulty the Romanised nations were trained to the idea of a govern- 
mental unit and to the practices of concentrated power. They were servile and docile obj^ruvity «ndpowtn 
enough to cooperate in the efforts put forth to establish a universal monarchy. The j;;^^'^**" ""^ 
polarity between the German and the Roman inclinations to flee and at the same 
time to seek each other as mutual complements, made the Germans to coincide at 
last with the tendencies of the times. Only externally, however, and for the sake of 
expediency did they allow themselves to be hitched to the Roman contrivances. To Polarity between 
the hierarchal schemes of domineering supremacy the German peoples did inwardly Roman" ^^^ 
and voluntarily never acquiesce. There existed no means on earth to enforce the flj^"and*yet*»wk 
demands of their mental submission except the innumerable forms of some "con- each other. 
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cordat" aiming at their final captivation; but even those maneuvres could not prevail ^ • * *^ ^4^* ^7^ 
the they were resorted to almost to the point of exhaustion. No sooner had the curia oemmns never mu 
thought to have found a modus vivendi than the Germans made it an occasion to ^JiSIJj.** "**"" 
assert their idea of personal rights and to emancipate themselves from the oppressive 
mediaeval forms of social life. 

For a long time a few thinkers and princes only gave occasional signs of that op- ^ ,^ ^,y ^^^^ ^^ 
position in which the mind ceased to reduce everything to a spiritual relation or to Jjji,*ulär"**~* ***"** 
that invisible world which ecclesiastical rule pretended to represent Such minds 
addicted themselves rather to the idea of conquering the material world for them- 
selves, than of going to put their lives at stake in fighting for the increase of papal 
power. The few of these summits— reaching out of the sea of humanity, upon which 
tlie ship of the fishers of men sailed— were by the men on board ever suspected as 
dangerous breakers. 
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Storm. bNwingforih« Those 6X06116111 Bud ind6pend6nt in6n indicate the inerMse of the ecniTicAkn 

enm^thetbipofih« ^i^q^ ^^y for68hadow, that hierarchal preponderance is contrary to the nature d 

things in general, and grows to become intolerable. In short» the signs ve that & 

storm is i»ewing, accelerating the discharges of natural forces upon materialistie 

Dri^^.?SS^^a!!d arrogancy under the garb of spiritual leadership. A great revolution is preparing 

lUtoTM) u ■pnadiDf- ^Y^^^Yi under selfsacriAce will transform the modes of thinking and the social forms 

of occidental life. 
, , ^ ^ „^ Gradually the people in general became conscious <^ the trend (A afbirs. The 

popaUrisad by m«n Ilk« ^ «- «- o ... 

waitiMrY.d.vo««iweid«. inhabitants of the cities, especially those nearest to Rome, showed resistanoe toreiig- 

wieieff, ious formalism and legalism, and became refractory against the political man^ 

by u,uh^Ja^d"°*' lators under the mitra or with the rosary. Everywhere voices were heard echoing the 

ii^^tf wlSdeMi««. ominous sentences of Walther von der Vogelweide, who taught the Germans to sing 

i lao. 185. 189. 119. gongs in praise of the fidelity of old and songs of f reedouL Then the opposition began 

to consolidate, the malcontents gathering themselves into retired sects so as to be 

more secure against secret persecutions and summary dealings. 

WycUff had taken the part of the Lollards; Nioolan* von der Floe inspired theSiris 
folks, and on the lower Rhine the ''Friends of God^' drew nearer the Savior, to the deibriniait 
of priestly intercession. The opposition of the Waldensians and Moravians kept in respeetful 
distance from ecclesiastical and civil power. They were all, by means of many a ggre s si ve tbo 
unimpeachable methods, advocating the claim, that man^s right of selfdetermination is to bs 
«^ . 11^ , ^ « respected. This claim, as embodied in writings of secret associations, badly disfigured is 

Ifo» in political deflane« "^ ' .,, •»«., .^i im-«_ ^t 

like the revointion many cases. Worked progressively in many ways. This opposition rarely broke out in opss 

B^S!^ ^' ^^°^^ *^ defiance of the worldly regime of the priesthood, as in the case of Arnold from Brescia. The 

parties of the opposition went to the root of the anomalies in protesting against the ps<u 
principles by withdrawing from the heathenish exercises, which had been made requisitesfor 
testing obedience and orthodoxy, and had been invented to further the secular aims of tfat 
hierarchy. But the essence of Christianity had not as yet been distinguished from ehureh sod 
Oermui oppoaition hierarchy, from faith and formalism, which all were considered identioal. None as yet had 

^^^^^yy*^^*^ >^*" dared publicly to apply the isolator which alone can effectuate the reduction of the Bomsa 

eonf ormity to th« world, composition. 

The church, once exceedingly venerable, great as the teacher, and trustworthy 
as the guardian, of the nations of Europe, had grown senile and pedantic in her cere- 
monials, and artificial in her sanctimoniousness, to say the least She was no longer 
able to discipline the stretching of the young life in this world of ours with its cycies 
of nascency. 

There had been a time when a reformation of the church, as to her **head*' and memben, 
t^^'ofaufnyra'aid might have been accomplished in peace and unity. This was when Olaf and Boleslaw planted 
°°^i^'^^*'***n\ d the cross in Scandinavia and in Poland. The attempts at reform, initiated in Clugny, were 
^i«d iiKmVpropitQotti just then gaining ground. But the reform was referred to the orders and the elergy, who 
opportimitiM. Rauxs. thereby, instead of abandoning worldliness, were made the more efficient instrumenttof 

secularising the church, and became the standing army of papal autonomy. At that time 
Henry 11 (the Holy) went hand iu hand with the pope. It seemed as tho the reeolutioDi off 
the synod at Seligenstadt would create a national church in Qermany (Ranke directs oar 
attention to this promising feature in the reign of that emperor) equal to that which tbs 
French have enjoyed ever since Hinkmar of Rheims and Charles the Bald. The opportanity 
was allowed to pass by without being utilised, like so many other neglected opportunities of 
th« proper ttine nM M reform. But the fact is, after nil, that they could not be utilised, simply because the proper 
yet reached. point of time had not as yet been reached. 

§ 157. Now, howBTer, the Germanic North was thoroughly prepared for theref- 
'Ji'^'Sto'^^to'the ormation. The leagues of the cities, like that of the treaty-towns of the Hansa, hid 
lie^rmation. trained the citizens to a consciousness of independence, and had nourished the spirit 

of political freedom. The country-nobility, even more determined than the aristo- 
crats in the cities, arose against overbearing, illiterate clericals. The lords of the 
Scottish clans, the barons of the German Gaue, the magnates with the mind of the 
old Vikings in the northern countries, were first in refusing further obedience to 
?^J2^*?e*f^/" Rome. "Now was the time' —as Anton Guenther, the Catholic historian and philoee- 
1 127. iu^m!u!ru&, Pher used to emphasise— **when the process could begin, which was a necessity for the 
150. 150. advance of occidental Christianity: the process of disquisition and liquidation". On 
many historical grounds an ecclesiastical renovation was a crying necessity, indeed. 
Whenever this evolutionary advance turned into a deplorable revolution the fault iSi 
in a great measure, to be assigned to a well-intended but overstrained 'iseal not 
according to knowledge". With the excited masses, bare of judgment» the friends oC 
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;>rogre88 eonld not arg^e. Neither was it of any avail to deliberate with conserva- Reiiriout 
ton, unless an honest basis for a compromise could possibly be found. The p^j^J^S^ by 
»nsenFatiyes could not understand the necessity of recognising the jost demands of revoiuUonary 
the times. Thus the revolutionary renovation became a problem so gravely entangled ^^™™" ^^' 
IB to be solved by no other than the radical means of force. 

The ttnmbliiiff block was lyioff beyond the Alps; it was ^'ultra-montaoe". In Rome the Ronui polities in tiMir 
xnrruption had reached its hiffhest decree, politioaUy, about the year 1500. The Venetian irruption, 
ftmbaaaador wrote home under date of Rome: **Every ni^ht four or five are murdered« 
namely bishops, prelates and others, so that the whole city trembles for fear of bein^r dis- JjJJJi^^J, ▼«oio« 
[Mtohed by the Cesar^\ In the citadel of St. An^elo the pope had always 700,000 ducats lying 
In reserve; but to maintain a force of police for public safety he does not seem to have deemed 
aeeeasary. Still deeper, however, those nuisances were lyinfir which provoked the Germanic 
mbjeets of the ''^uroh'\ 

Mysticism had uttered loud protestationis in which the beating conscience of the J^;^^ ^'^ pniMted 
northerners knocked at the door of the Vatican— in vain. The humanists with their e^*«ne«. *" 
Briticism, however, roused the sleepers. Only think of that dialogue on "the prof es- 
lion of the religionists". Altho monk and layman stand on equal footing, morally, 
fet the monk has certain higher privileges by virtue of his— prof ession (in the sense 
dl business occupation). This was the point which Laurentius Valla attacked. It Hamani«« »tteeki 
ivas owing to the comparisons which now the world began to draw and to circulate S^r**" ^ '** "*"* 
ia ^at, that the depth and essence of Christianity broke forth in its seriousness from J^"««™» v*»**- 
khe rotten shells and hulls. 

More than that The abuse of German conscientiousness had caused them to Printing 
engage in philological research and in re-opening the '*Book of the Nations", as ^torm^^ ^ ^ 
Seethe calls it It now as never before becaitfe evident that the literature contained ug^]^ ^f ^^^^ 
In this book had not only been impregnated into the theocracy as an institution, but nations", 
by way of inspiration it had been given to the prophets and apostles in the same 
manner, as the mother of the chosen people had by faith miraculously conceived life ^j^d?^ '^' ^* 
ind seed, tho '^ast her age". This word, spoken by God into humanity, resumes its 
authoritative position, and vindicates itself in substantiating its primitive virtue. 
The Book of the Nations, so long withheld from them, is again given to the world. 

Upon this Book, and especially upon the exposition of its leading topic as eluci- 
dated by the great Apostle of the gentiles in the Epistle to the Romans, the loud pro- 
test, alluded to, is founded. 



It here becomes necwin ry to reach back into the past in order to fetch up a few connect- 
bia thouirhts conceminfir biblical and anti-biblical formations of Christianity. When the 
primitive church had triumphantly become the church of the empire, we deemed it sufficient 
to refer to Chrysostomos with a quotation descriptive of the beerinninsr of aberrations. One inetpient daformatioiia 
somewhat acquainted with those church fathers— who, like Chrysostomos, had received a ^^i^lSÜ'^^Bkno««. 
Qreek education— wiU know that there exist ffood reasons for speaking of the ''Platonism of I lii, us. U7. 150> 

0M Fathers.** He will know how powerfully this Platonlsm assisted In the Introduction of 
til« monkish asceticism of Buddhistic origin. 

The sister of BasiUus of Ceesarea and of Greirory of Nyssa was the chief director of the 
Bimneries upon the mountains of Cappadocia. It was a circumstance of still srreater siffnifl- 
■anee, which did not go unpunished, that the teachers of the church imitated the bombaetic 
rhetoric of pa^ranism in the pulpit. Unobserved **the church had to a lar^e extent molded 
ber eonoept of Christian life and Christian graces after the Ideals of the better heathenish ^^^^i— 
sireles; she had unawares built up her theoloary with material from Platonic philosophy, and 
riie had in some degree conformed her cult even to the rites of the pagan mysteries.** 

Worst of all, the church had allowed a heathenish construction of the sacrifice to be 
■mnsgled into the commemorative and communicative celebration of the Lord^s Supper. A 
eucharist had been made out of it, an "unbloody olTering** (such wlks that of Cain), a good aädrmatlonB. 
work by which the worshiper seeks to receive something in return« 

We quote the expression of a modern observer, that in the sacrificial rites the sincerity 
of rrtigion reveals itself. And the sacrifice through which the Mediator really became our 
Savior, was now misrepresented to the extent of an adulteration. By the addition of heath- 
enish embellishments the interpretation of the church had become so corrupted as to form 
the basis for priestly interceision or Talmudistic mediatorship and corresponding arrogancy. 
What had been aocomplished by Christ for the sake of humanity in the giving of His body and 
the shedding of His blood in atonement, had essentially been withheld. The negative merit of 
the great sacrifice Is the liberation from the **dead works** of legalism. 

Through the erroneous Roman emphasising of the law, the Mosaic rituals remained In 
fbree, or rather regained it on the score of hierarchal commands. Positively, the fruit of the 
a t onement was the offer of free grace; but the repristinated law barred the communicants 
from the assuraooe of pardon« For, what the Savior had merited to be appropriated as a gift 
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by trustinflr His ^raoe and relyinir upon His ordsb of saxyatiov, had been made an eqoin- 
lent for services rendered to the institution, which required meritorious works if one would 
obtain the vicarious merits of the Savior as augmented by the consecrated lives of monks sod 
nuns and saints, as ^iven into the administratorship of the priesthood. Under the» 
circumstances a spirit of bondaire had been cultivated, instead of educatiuff humanity to 
evan^relical cheerfulness. A society was raised which was permitted to live in unbridled 
worldlinera on the one hand, and which on the other could never do justice to the require- 
ments and penances of self-renunciation in order to earn Heaven. 

Heaven had been opened to all who, heavy-laden, would come to the Son of God tutder 
the single ethical condition of renouncinir sin in the order of repentance and of acceptiitg 
forg'iveness through faith. But now the church, that meant the hierarchy, interceded between 
the sinner and the Savior, and bartered out indulffencies for money. 

Any catechism based upon the Bible fully expounds the leading truths as to the wsy of 
salvation and the order of its appropriation. Luther ^s tract on **The Freedom of aChriftian" 
closes with the two axioms that he is **a free lord over all things, subject to no man, and yet s 
servant to everybody". 

But not merely intellectually, nor even spiritually but also socially is thebeliever to become 
a follower of the Holy Kin^ to whom he has vowed fidelity. In the reli^pious emaneipatiioo of 
the Germanic nations the siflrnificance of the most sacred institution, representing Üie one 
crreat sacrifice, was finally comprehended accordinir to the definite expostulation of the Apof 
tie with reference to the sacraments. By the proper participation in the sacraments, bod 
exhibiting the fruits of the atoning death, the individual member becomes embodied in tlie 
orgranism of head and members. The faithful constitute a most intimate fellowship, sinee 
through love to their common friend, they are bodily connected with the crucified and glori- 
fied Mediator and only intercessor. In the biblical doctrine which intelli^biy expounds tlie 
meaninip of the sacred institutions, there is implied an entire world-theory, a view upon the 
relation between the Infinite and the finite. This is what concerns us here and now. 

g 158. Iq the preceding chapter we alluded to the great consequences foUowing 
the overthrow of the Ptolemseic picture of the universe. To the Church this scientific 
reform seemed irrelevant; yet the religious reform, accomplished by means from hff 
own resources and in accord with her own wants, was more than a mere analogTi 
and the synchronism of the coincidence cannot be considered as merely aecidentaL 

Not that cross which Heraclius carried back to Jerusalem, and not the ''mass^aB 
an unbloody sacrifice, with a hierarchy built upon both, had been intended forpirots 
upon which the world was to hinge. The ''Word of the Cross" and the living, perBonal 
testimony to the fact of the Resurrection, and the sacramental appropriation of the 
merits of the Savior and only Mediator through faith alone;— these form the fixed 
foundation upon which personal salvation, organic communication of the divine life, 
and edification of head and heart are to be reared. In the sacrament as the keystone 
to the Church organisation, and as the touch-stone of sound theology. Christian relig- 
iousness centers, and upon that the welfare of humanity is based. 

We noticed what Luther thougrht of the reform of Copernicus. In an almost bUndfolded 
faith he went to work, much afraid of the dialectics of natural, ungruided reason, takinf 
Heaven in the scholastic sense— much to the detriment of an understandiuff with Zwin^ 
Both the Swiss reformer and the Saxon stood firm upon the word, the one with more intel- 
lectual clearness, the other with a deep, intuitive feelinip of the mystical import of *^e^* lae- 
rament. Luther made it a virtue to obey the last will and testament of his Lord and Master. 
''With sovereiern unconcern he went with his head through the wall", says the venersMe 
Rocholl ; ''and against all expectations it became evident for once, that the head came out 
erect, and the wall broke down". It was at this point where the evangelised church, upos 
the heisrht of the longstanding reformatory movement amonff the Germanic nations, broke 
down the ancient barriers between Heaven and earth : from the point of a more profound 
conception and true appreciation of the sacrament of holy communion. This is the tmtb 
which Luther felt deeper than he was able to philosophise upon and to formulate— upon 
which Melanchthou and Calvin ag^reed. 

In the conception of the fact, that the immanency of the divine life in history and hamao 
nature is substantiated and so materialised as to remain immanent, the German Reformation 
culminates as the result of the search for the "Unio Mystica^' from which the Grermans, sine« 
Bernard of Clairveaux and Meister Eckhardt were not to be deviated. 

In tilis aspect of the sacrament the contrast and seeming contradiction of spirit 
and body is conciliated. In the glorified body of the Risen Mediator the old opposites 
are actually united. What is earthly and natural is not estimated unworthy to be 
elevated or as unfit to be spiritually transmuted. Nourished with the glorified body 
tlie earthly bodies sliall partake of the very substance of the life divine, im order tobe 
fashioned and renewed *iike unto Uim;'' and with the human bodies, thus partaking 
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)f ibe diyine-bnman substance, the natural world— from which they were taken, 
ind by the assimilation of which natural being attains to its purpose — becomes glori- 
led also. 

The nnifloatioii of nature and spirit— intended ever linoe creation was thought of— is 
low apprehensively inaoffurated and exhibited in the proper celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

Previous to the Reformation a materialistic aspect, mixed with superstitious elements, 
;n*eponderated in theory and practice. It is in the evan^eiioal conception, in the simple 
»ibUeal sense of the means of rraoe, that the truth of the unification comes to its ri^ht and 
imple presentation. 

The laity previous to the Reformation, unenlightened by the livinsr word and by the self- 
interpre t ing text and context, were by the formalism of the cuitus ever misled into the of tiMMerument. 
mperstitions of the natural religion of heathendom ; and it cannot be denied that even pro- 
ieeta ntism was not entirely purir^ of tiiese elements, up to our own time. Biaffio powers 
vere attributed to dead works as weU as to dead things. It was in opposition to this abuse of Differences 
(he sacrament and in order to prevent a relapse into destructive errors, that Zwingli, abhor- between the two 
ring the deification of created things, was so reluctant to assent to the profound relation EvangetTsed ^ 
l»etween natural and spiritual entities. Extolling the spiritual side at the expense of the Church : 
Bntaral elMnents— upon which the spirit works in order to appropriate, elevate, assimilate, 
transform and spirituaUse nature— a large part of the. church of the Reformation more or 
leas undervalued the significance of the natural concomitant factors in the means of grace. 
rhe original intention, that man should be the sole instrumentality for this work of spirit- 
ualising nature: that man should set free and transform and, we might say, redeem the con- 
fined life of nature which became arrested on his account, wherein a large part of his ethical 
tnsk consists; and the truth, that nature possesses sufficient aptitude tobe spiritually affected 
ID as to be elevated accordingly by way of human nature : these essential truths— bearing on 
the completeness of Christian hope and on the final perfection of the purpose of development 
—were not forgotten, indeed, by the Calvinistic wing, tho rather lost sight of in the Zwinglian 
doetrine of the sacrament, and were considered separately by the Reformed in the ethics 
which they were the first to cultivate. 

The larger part of the German protestants took the glorified body of the Risen Lord as 
the major premise in the explanation of the sacramental elements and insisted upon the 
**eommunicatio idiomatum,'' i. e., on the unification of spirit and nature— not seldom tending 
to elevate the consubstantiated bread to the height of adoration, whilst neglecting the ethical 
discipline of the natural man ai|d being satisfied with his dogmatical assent. 

Under this polarity, which partly may be accounted for by slight difTerences of the 
national character, the two sister-churches of the Reformation not only equipoised and com- 
plemented each other in this central tenet, but also approached to harmonious cooperation in 
ttie measure as the dogmatical conception was elaborated and cogently formulated. In- eoantarpoU« *' ^'^''^ 
difference on either side with respect to this union of the divine life with the human would 
not have been as salutary for the church in general, as the occasional controversies have 
proved. 

Thanks to the controversies concerning the palladium of Christianity all hold ^^ew perception 
now in common, that in the sacrament, as (in one respect) the memorial of "the" sac- ^^f^uHorm^f 
riflce, the contrast between Heaven and earth is overcome like that between body and existence ^ ^^ 
mind. The chasm is bridged between the Infinite and the finite in the person of the ^^?S*°^^^n9 123 
Mediator Himself. In Him the Heavenly and the natural world blend and are uni- ' i^t'.us.' 

lied. Where He is upon earth there is Heaven; and He is the head and center of the 
church militant as well as of the church triumphant 

Whenever the Mediator causes the announcement: *^I am with you alway",this "lam" is 
concrete, not a sublimated abstraction ; He is not merely representing the idea of divinity, or 
oi spirit, but He is a historical person as which He continues to ma'nifestHimself. His body is 
not dissolved into the spacelessness of eternity, but is and remains Deity Incarnate in human- 
ity, and is glorified in the model human form which He deigned to assume to Himself. The 
King is thus present with His people at the appointed place in spiritual-corporeal reality. At 
the Lord^s table Heaven reaches deep into the human world, even in the present form of 
existence. Earthly nature— along with the glorification of the human body in which it cul- ^*fS!** '°'™ ^' 
minates and to which it pertains— is thus impressed with the divine mark of its final destiny. resii»e<i insid« th* 
la the midst of the corruptible and solvable world we have the pledge of becoming incor- "tur»! world of history. 
mptible. Since we are assured that the eternal mode of existence enters into historic real- 
ity, the limits of space— which in our finite mode of thought seem to separate our world from 
the world up yonder — are made unessential and set aside in so far as to form no hindrance 
lor the spirit to penetrate nature and to permeate personal life. 

Close behind the thin veil of the visible surroundings, the Heavenly world co- 
exists, and tho overlapping it, blends with our own physical world. This Heavenly Ancient forms of 
world does not, as mediaeval scholasticism imagined, begin beyond the stars where ^nmi'ousness 
space may have its limits. Thought issuing from the church itself has thrown down f oJPjyS?* 
the Ptolomseic system to which formerly it had adapted itself. Theoretically, at 
least, the ancient form of world-consciousness is annihilated beyond reconstructibility. 
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§ 159. As soon as the theological reform of the sacrament in theory and «nag« 

became evident in its bearing upon the church as a Tisible organiaati^m« the elbical 
effects of the dogmatical reconstruction in its bearings upon the social organism 
began to appear. It became historically manifest, that the whole fabric of the papal 
theocracy, the hierarchal "government of religion^ » must stand or tau with tiie 
papal mass; just as it had been nnirersally felt, that ^he freedom of a Christian" de- 
pended upon the reform of the Lord's Supper. In the sacrament freedom has its 
stronghold, and with the reformed administration of the sacrament the ideal (A free- 
dom was replaced upon its real basis. The willful arbitrariness of subjectiviffln found 
its corrective, after the formative thought of the "Holy Communion" insured the or- 
ganical connection of the believers in Christ into a churchly corporation. Thus alone 
could free personal life be held together. In a normal manner, and quite sufficient 
for all churchly purposes of cooperation and reciprocal sympathy, the thought c^ hn* 
manism was thus realised in the maintenance of an organic whole, and in codbÖ- 
tuting a spiritual-corporeal community. The Kingdom of Heaven upon earth in the 
sense of the New Covenant became reestablished, in which the individual member 
trustingly submits his entire being to the government of one central wilL 

Being embodied in the mystical body of the glorified Head the Christian finds the 
anticipations of his own *destiny affirmed, just as it is impressed upon his entiie 
nature and inherent in his innermost souL Agreeing with this divine design, the 
will of the Christian becomes determined to conform the entire ego to this destinj, 
that is, to persist voluntarily in the course to perfection. Thus man becomes free 
indeed and in truth: whilst at the same time society is protected against the disin- 
tegration of which it is in peril from arbitrary and tyrannical subjectivism, and 
against libertinism, the caricature of freedom. In the Son of God, the "exprea 
image" of the Father's personality, the divine "likeness" of man became recognisable 
again to men. 

From behind the host of saints— personifyinflr the "thesaurus supererogationie»" 
L e. the treasury of meritorious works in proxy for those who pay cash for indulgences» 
—the personal God was brought near to man again; or rather man was persooaUy 
brought back face to face with the sole Mediator, so as to regain the direct acces to 
his Savior. Only thus the cognition of man's personal and immediate responsilHlity, 
the self consciousness of his value on account of his noble descent: in short his free- 
dom was restored and fully warranted to him, notwithstanding his sinfulness. The 
most miserable outcast is precious in the sight of the Redeemer who shed His blood 
for the wretched ; for such are especially invited, sought and reclaimed. Bonk ever » 
deep they are taken account of as divine descendants, and are welcomed at the feast 
of the King— whilst those ashamed of such company are rebuked for, and humiliated 
in, their pride. Indeed it is a marvelous community in which the idea of humasitf 
is realised in such a manner, that kings and beggars stand equal at the baptisaal 
font, around the Lord's table, and at the grave. 

To the Germanic people in the first place, again appeared the ''King of the Com- 
mon People" who at one time had been depicted to them in the "Heiland," to wbon 
their ancestors had consecrated themselves and whom they had vowed to serve, not 
with fear and in a servile spirit, but with manliness and a cheerful heart— not to earn 
wages but in return of thanks. With Him they had entered into blood-kinship^ 
hence they considered themselves to constitute a "Blutsfreundschaft" 

In this practical way alone may the cardinal principle of general Ipve to fellow- 
men be proclaimed in its full sense, and established in its binding force. One of the 
Apostles derives brotherly love from the love of God; the other demonstrates how from 
the love toward the Christian brother philanthropy in general weUs up. To the 
poorest a task is apportioned which to accomplish is not beyond his ability: to 9sM 
in the happiness or in the rescue of some one, by doing which he will become cheered 
and himself enriched. 

In the institution of the sacrament and the order of its administration the error 
is provided agaiust, as tho man could accomplish his task, the exercise of humaaiwn» 
by the mere joiulng of church or societies, or by participating in solemn rites, or by 
the performance of patriotic acts. Such may all be considered as sacred, or as ethical 
at least in themselves, but they cannot make the actor holy. An act or work isnol 
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to be seyered henceforth from the person, from intention or sentimMit. In order to a> "tmiucit b»tntr 
baye anj merit or value whaterer, good works mnst be products of organic-spiritual tH^w^S!^ oüdmi«» 
life and of unsophisticated thankfulness to the beloved Savior. As the fruits of the 
"tree" they afford no occasion for pride and ostentation,— for phuisieism. 

The return to true Christian ethics, then, consisted in this: That personality was ho ■oMnbimd.nM oc 
so highly estimated, that a "good work" because having no value in itself, received S^^d »p^'for p^hL* 
its value from the person. And that man can neither hide behind the generality of j^Sff'"' •**-*'•*"*•* 
the church or the prevalence of general sinfulness, nor compensate for the neglect of jieturn to true 
duty by the enforcement of ritualistic performances or by the purchase of indul- ethio«, 
gencies catalogued in a scheduled tariff. But that, on the contrary, personal life re- «"«p^r. deBoortratuiff' 
quires a personal religiousness which is enjoined upon each one for himself, so that unity in diTmity. 
life itself will remind him of his duties, and of the fact that sin works out,— on the * *' "' ^ 

line of natural and ethical law in their correlation,— its own retribution: That each rpbafidfa»^.ä^ 
one is to examine for himself,— in the absence of a conscience by proxy in safe keep* in^ifomu/or"^ 
ing of the church,— what the church offers without forcing it upon any one; and that *'*'**" «««»'«"«»*y- 
each one is to work out his own obligations. That each member becomes a colaborer '^^^ world not of 

. .- . ., ,, • ^. . . - ^. .... . , . . a value bo mean 

in the upbuilding of the church, for the purpose of which unity does not consist in as to be avoided 
oniformity, but in which edification the sacrament preserves this unity in diversity. ^noeWed a« 

As it is with the relation of the individual to the church, so does personality, the ethical 
filled with the thought of selfdiscipiine and responsibility, gradually adjust its rela- ^^'^S^f ^ä**4t 117 
tions to the state and to the complex conditions of the natural world. This world is 
not of a value so mean as to be avoided or to be disdainfully looked upon. It is to be ?Dv?i^m^to »»b 
Gfvercome in its resistance to cultivation through mental activity and under self denial, '**^**'*'* ***" '^'^ "•'^ 
90 that by elevating the environment we develop our own nature. In the pursuit of S^tJuSTi^d te«7b?JLT 
(his ethical purpose at the ethical apparatus each work receives its own dignity, be- oeeiip%tton «nd 
cause it assists in keeping order for the welfare of the whole and contributes to final "^r*^**«« ubo»") 
glorification. No longer does contemplative quietism or a life evasive of the trials 55^.*** "**"' ^ '*"^* 
and troubles of this woiid receive higher esteem, than manual labor or an aspiring Domain of dvtiM of «m 
business occupation. Both contemplation and emulative activity, prayer and labor, ^^^g^^ 
are to pervade each other and become blended as in the case of spirit and body, Heaven 
and earth. 

To be sure, the state is also promptly limited now to its particular domain of intii«.piritaai 
duty.' The basis of all political economy, of public order and of justice is duly re- wiSuIrtoteSSTillrt of 
oognisedaUionoteverjrwhere adhered to. It is the rule: "Render unto Cesar the things ^"°>"°<<» 
that are Cesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." This word gives govern- 
ment its authority, especially as to the protection of freedom of conscience against 
every pretext of theocratic rule. By the spiritual discipline necessarily connected Semiration of 
with the solemn act of communion the state-church is rendered as much an anomaly e^iesiastioai 
is a church-state. The experiences of a thousand years, in which the Christians government, 
under these forms of government .had become persecutors where they formerly would 
rather suffer persecution themselves, had taught them the monstrosity of such inhu- uiid«r pn^m^u 
man practices in the name of God. Church and state will best serve each other for m^^rtratu«^ 
mutual benefit, if each remains independent of the other in carrying out the obliga- i^r^ataST! «hcoMM 
tions appointed to either in its peculiar sphere. The protest of Spire as amended by 
the •'Augsburg Confession" A. D. 1529, 1530, was the first charter of real selfgovemment JUT* •**^*'"'*' *•* *• 

The variety of denominations li not so rreat an evil as has been aUeffed. That viras 
rather necessary to keep up energy for eontinuing in the great movement under self- the first charter 
erltieism and emulative efforts. Under the circumstances as they are, resulting from of independanoe. 
kisflorioal conditions, each of these denominational sister-churches brings her peculiar 
riiarisms to fuU development to the enrichment of all the others. The keeping house of each Yariety of 
by herself does not necessarily involve them in animosities, and in a near future may en- denominations 
hanoe the influence of their unanimity as to essentials. For the sake of ssbyios to the world not a great evlL 
In the way of its Chrtstianisation the particularism in church-affairs is preferable to an arti- t7nMe«tion o( 
ftoial unification with a view to gain DommoN and power. bJ?^ toi'pSJp«!?!?* 

This is not to say, however, that the tendency toward church-union was not to be hailed power. 
with satisfaction as a promising sign of the times. But that the most adequate and most effective 
means toward this end will be, partly pressure from outside, and partly cooperation in the 
work of evangelisation without pride and without envy. The highpriestly prayer offered in 
the night of the first communion, so closely related to the institution of the Lord's Supper« 
dearly indicates the direction in which the church is to proceed in order to comply with the 
last earthly wishes of our Lord« 
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§ 160. Equal with the bearing of the reform of the Lord's Supper upon ethics, 
tho not of the same importance, was the influence exerted upon »sthetics, upon the 
realm of the beautiful, and upon the arts and sciences. For also in this respect the 
natural was here rehabilitated in its proper position and yaluation; since by the Refor- 
mation it was not made obligatory to piety identifying *^u8t of the eye" with the pleas- 
ure derived from the forms of beauty in nature. The gospel does not in thit> sense 
advise or prescribe a deadening of what is humane and beautiful in the realm of the 
secondary good. It is much more expected, that the natural shall be transfigured 
into the incorruptible splendor of the realm of glory. For, ethically understood, and 
under proper use, the natural is consecrated to become the vehicle of the spiritnaL 
Thus from beginning to end Heaven and earth are brought into close relationship. 

The Madonnas of Raphael belong essentially to the sera of the Reformation. WbenDaerar 
eonoeived his figure of Paul in the year 1526, he undoubtedly wanted to represent the kni^ 
of the New Covenant, who liberated the Christian from the shackles of Judaistie-Somss 
legalism, and in a valorous mood defended his freedom. 

What a powerful impulse was given to the cause of humanism in the Protestant 
choraL It was the trumpet sound for the German nation to rise. By this choral the 
fixed cadences of the Gregorian melodies soon became antiquated; in fact the whole 
liturgical order of worship prescribed by Rome was overthrown from Switzerland 
to Scotland. When a nation rises for liberty, it is not customary that it shoold 
inarch up as for parade; and the German temper was never accustomed to nicetiefl^ 
when issue had to be joined on questions of ideal import 

As to the spiritual warfare Luther least of aU would advise the softness of Indeciiioo. 
Tet he displayed wisdom in guiding the Reformation into temperate methods of advance, at 
for instance when the iconoclasts went to extremes. Doellinger describes Luther as the 
genuine type of the German character ; and in this oapaeity the great reformer was coasenra- 
tive in matters of fine arts. 

Interest was awakened in the early history of the fatherland. The antiquities as 
witnesses of the remote past rose in esteem, whereby national consciousness became 
revived and the taste for venerable customs stimulated. As in Cambridge, where 
Whitaker had given similar impulse, so was national history made a special study 
in Wittenberg and Magdeburg. The treasures of old national songs and epics became 
thus unearthed and were turned to good account in the exercise of patriotism. 

Of much greater importance,however,is the fact,that not only singing andstu^ying 
were made attractive and useful, but that labor in all its branches was rendered 
honorable once more, since the double set of ethics— one for the 'Spiritual'* profeasicHi 
(die Geistlichkeit) the other for the profane people — had been abolished. Opportuni- 
ties were given to industry and the sciences to bud out in every direction. People 
grew bold enough to trust that the eternal truth needs no human props nor to be afraid 
of innovations, since in the end everything must be conducive to its triumph. Hie 
distribution of all that was worthy to be known had free course. 

In Basil the Koran was printed. From the pulpits they preached against it. Luther 
praised the undertaking, saying that the wounds must be kept open in order to be hesled 
from within. 

With regard to the art of printing, new publications of smaller caliber were cir- 
culated rapidly enough to furnish a basis upon which the press was destined to grow 
into a powerful factor of civilisation. The value of personal property was rendered 
derisive by the Roman guides to holiness; in those ethics exhibited in the regula- 
tions of monastic life, the right to private possession was completely denied. The 
cloisters propagated a predilection for communistic living whereby the individual 
disappears in the order. This trait of orientalism was detrimental to labor, inas- 
much as in such arrangements the stimulating impulse of enjojring the fruits of per- 
s^mal exertion does no longer animate the laborer under the imperative rule (A a 
communistic oligarchy. 

The tK>ciaIiKtic enthusiasts of that time, iu their endeavors and boisterous experimentsto 
transplant cummiinistic ideas into the domain of Protestantism, and to transform society ae- 
c^rdingly. only protracted the old Asintic-Romun world-theory, which holds the individual 
simply to be a tool iu the fabric of the state, as a thing bare of any purpose except that of the 
nnistic whole. 
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At the end of tlie ISth. and the befflnninir of the 16th. oentury, that is, prior to the relic- PMunto* wan. 
kras rising, the white and blue IIa« with a picture of Christ was rebeliiously raised in Alsaee 
and as by a storm carried from villaire to village. It was a recollection of the Jacquerie and 
of the rise in Switserland, where the peasants in similar forms demonstrated their grievances 
<— 4lie same irrievances which now infuriated the repressed and outlawed serfo and journeymen 
In the eoantry-distriets. That IIa« was the storm-signal of a movement which had no other 
eonneetion witii theBeformation, than that it was caused by the exactions of those **spiritual" 
aaperiors who held the tenures upon which those peasants were made to toil. A 



■ooial reoonstroetion was felt to be unavoidable. In Suabia the fraternity of ^*poor Cunrad'' ittctmitj^ for "lyiDboii 
eoiMtltuteditaelfunderthesi«nofthe''Bund-schuh." The peasants* war terrorised Frankonia f^^* «otb«itertni« 
and Thnrinffia; it spread from the Tosses to the Carpathian mountains. Up to 1525 A. D. 
one hundred and sixty six castles were destroyed, and Thurin^ia alone counted three hundred 
BKmasteries in ruins. TImu eame the Anabaptists, who made common cause with the des- 
perate peasants, establishing such communistic municipalities as Nordliausen, Muensteretc* 
To the ri«ht and to the left caricatures of freedom spran« up. 

Safely through the tempests of snch a season of history the treasure of true lib- General features 
«rty could be carried only in the shrines of the confessions, those ''Symbols of the R^fo^tion. 
Faith" arranged by the reformers, adopted by the denominations, deliberated upon in 
tbe diets, and laid before the world« 

§ 161. Let us take a review of the whole movement in connection with its Protestantism 
starting points, and of the new developments ensuing, which so far have been out- promuinitinff 
lined. £mil de Laveleye philosophised upon Catholicism and Protestantism as to r^uJ2,\^ f^^ 
their bearings upon the liberty of the respective nations. He concedes the palm to p«?iticai liberty. 
Protestantism, because of its preferable maxims having molded personal character ^^^^DZuvnm. 
and selfreliance, personal responsibility and selfgovemment— the chief requisites 
of political liberty. 

Since this is acknowledged. Protestantism is expected not to go back on the ^iHStSL Ü!^^ 
principle of its origin; and the Protestants ought not to shrink from real religious 
tolerance and liberty. They ought to manifest sufficient faith in Christianity, that 
neither materialism, nor criticism, nor sectarianism can harm it in any way. It can 
not hurt Christianity if her teachers are stirred up, or her denominations urged on to 
eontinue in the process of purification. By force of the cardinal principle underly- Reii^ous 
ing their own existence the Protestants are compelled to give room to as many in- ^/thout^ 
temal schools and denominations at least as Catholicism grants to the tendencies of indifference. 
widely differing orders. Protestantism can afford to be as undaunted against the Division of kibor. 
imligious adversaries outside ot its organism, as tolerant to the larger or smaller 
sects inside its pales, which hold the fundamental tenets of Christianity in common. 
The denominational diversity is not only a sign of progress but its condition. 

Bodin, the advocate of the Hniruenots, had already emphasised this in his coUoqui with seven DifferanUation » 
representatives of religious parties, written in apology for tolerance. He argues that the «niv»»«! Uw. 
existence of different sects is conducive to peace in a State. With only two irreat parties a 
Slate is ever in danger of a reiiirious war, whilst many parties at variance hold each other in 
dieek. In the interest of the Church itself such mutual reeoirnition is wholesome, since the 
develcH>ments take the same course in spiritual matters as in nature, where differentiation 
goes on everywhere: the hiaher the functional capabilities advance in the scale of the orernnic 
world, the more is labor divided. 

In the evolution of nature one part after another became, most probably, detached from soUr ■jbimb oo «naksr 
a revolvinir alobe because of the vehement swin^ of its revolutions. Left to its own whirling 
course each part and subdivision rounded off itself, and joined the ireneral concourse. Thus a 
san-system arran^red itself, as we see it every nifl^ht, moving: upon the hin[res of binding: and 
halaiKJng forces, a wealth of forces which only lay dormant in the uniform mass of the origrinal 
balL In an analoaous manner the diverse denominations, now spread over the whole earth, 
disencaffed themselves from the Church of the Middle- Acres with its wealth of latent spiritual 
Insipiencies. 

The analogy in respect to the development in the domain of the church corres- cboreh diTiaion. 
ponds to the law of colonisation and emancipation, the workings of which are illuH- M°,^°uie*.ir,*S^tliSi 
trated in the instance of Greece, recurring in church-history only on a higher scale. «»»«»»^'»•^»»•»•»*- 
When the mother-countries were unable to entertain the growing and crowding 
constituents, they emigrated and started households of their own. It is when the 
home-government, from fear of losing control, begins to become oppressive, that 
colonies will declare themselves independent. Every separation causes distress. 
Attempts made to frustrate the independency of new social formations generally 

strengthen their establishment, if they are ripe for liberty. If the parentHSociety 
22 
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understands the situation, it will not become weakened by releasing its olbpiing. 
On the contrary, every new departure will enhance the advantages gained bj th» 
variety of interrelations and the modifications caused thereby. 

Every healthy development of a nation will aid in the establishmmit of a system of eol» 
rent nationalities upon earth. So every one of the historically developed denominatiiHBi, if 
energetically aspiring for the dignity of deservinsr reooirnltion, wiU erentually serve tiw 
cause of the church in ^reneraL If every street of the New- Jerusalem, that is to say, mA 
division of the Church universal, faitlif uUy exercises the ffifts peculiar to it, and ^aborateii 
particular side of the truth, then each contributes to the realisation of a aystmn of orBssie* 
ally connected denominations upon earth. Then it will be gmierallyapprdieoded thatChri^ 
tianity does not mean earthly dominion in any shape, but means service to the world withoit 
conformity to it. This Is no strangre idea. It is but the legitimate appUoation of thethoogkl 
of the Kinirdom of Gk>d under which aU are embraced, and from which to exclude anothsr, so 
church has the power. 

The thought of this spiritual Kingdom of Heaven had become so narrow, thit 
Rome as well as the Greek patriarchs each claimed to be entitled to represent itti- 
clusively. 

This narrow view of the Kingdom of Heaven must become widened to the fleope 
of humaneness. This Kingdom ought to be perceived as a thought so grand and pr^ 
vailing as that each of the denominations upon earth will become magnanimooB 
enough to waive its hegemony on grounds of priority, or higher purity, and to abu- 
don the self conceited opinion of its own inf alliblity, and exclusive right to represent 
or establish this kingdom. Then each section will content itself with the consckH» 
ness of being an active member of the whole, subservient to the best interests d 
each and all, givins: all honor to God alone. This was the motive of the Germanie 
people during the reformatory period. 

It is to be deplored that the movement, nevertheless, frequently took a course of 
rude violence. Inasmuch as Germany took the leading part the perturbations tboe 
threw up a mass of filthy residue along with the precious pearls. 

Even in Rome itself, however, it could not have been any better. Hence it is annee» 
sary to hesitate with our acknowledgment of the truth as presented In the ^^Historio- Politi- 
cal papers'^ or in Janssen^s work. The kernel of development, from which we obsmrved th» 
rouffh hulls and crude dross to faU o£F, remains the sound core of advaneinir civilisstias, 
nevertheless. 

It is in the nature of development that the hulls can not be dispensed with nntii 
the fruits become ripe, just as every success upon earth is conditioned by wearing 
out, and working itself through, its enwrappings. 

g 162. Protestantism unravelled the intricacies of alien thoughts which had eor 
crusted the gospel of salvation; it vn-ought out its clear apprehension, its proper ap- 
preciation, and pointed out the simple order of its appropriation. 

It was unfortunate that in one section of the Protestant Church the applications of nl- 
vation in its practical and ethical bearings upon matters of political economy and sodsl life 
were insufficiently considered. Politically Calvinism found conditions In the countries where 
itspread, far different from those of Germany. Under French dupUcity and intrigues, and 
under Spanish despotism social problems had to be handled practically. Germany had to 
suffer the *^thirty years war*^ for leavinir Holland in the lurch in its decisive strunze agaisit 
'*the council of blood,*^ alon^ with Metz it lost Alsace and Lothrin^ria for ffoin^ into lesgoe 
with the perpetrators of the ''bloody marria^re**' The Reformed everywhere were foroedinfto 
selfdef enoe and into practically workinfr out ethics as well as d<^nxuttics in order to tesos« 
strate the leiritimate cause of their strained relations to rulers who were tools of Borne. 

What Fr. Jacobi wrote to Hamann is true: ''that man^s thoughts are more inhnmetd 
by his deeds, than his deeds by his theories.*' Hence the Reformed nations were led to be 
more concerned about fubb MOBAiiS and political liberty ; whilst the Lutherans kept np 
dogmatical controversies and reared a church of theoloarians. They kepf the laity cot of 
representative Church -government, and bein^ more concerned about fubb DOCTBon, tiMV 
cared little for participating in political affairs, and for personally aidinir in the ref<»n of 
public life. The Lutheran Church of Germany has to blame herself for the retardation it hsd 
to sustain under an external embodiment of the ethical issues of the reliirioos tnnanoipstioB 
in the person of the "Landes-Vater" as the supreme overseer of the church. This faHsej boI 
only checked the progress of political freedom and selfreliance, but also crippled the reUr 
ious ffrowth in many dry seasons. Notwithstanding' the onesidedness and defect of Lather- 
anism, at first so reluetant to aooommodate itself to the Calvinistic complement, Pr ot e st s n ti — 
on the whole ropreianti the river bed in which the deep and broad thought of humanism wai 
flowing throogfc tlw natJona, aiid,bome across the oceans, reached out a helping hand to 
humanitj tli« world 
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The appUoatton of the thought of humanism in the praotioe of clear Christian ethios 
sre than onee had to rash through narrow canyons, and under the overhan^inff rooks of 
natleism; tt has been thrown down many a ru^ffed cataract. Many a liberal minded man 
Istrusteda church, in which the thought of apostolic love to fellow-men could asain beoome 
neealed under hot, doirnatical conflicts not only on paper. 

The churches engaged with dogmatics almost always neglect the exercise of broth- Fonixxiinci u th« >«• 
ly love. Lntheranism lost sight of it to such an extent, that it became unable to sur- ''^ "'**''''" 
Dont its political bias. Instead of hurrying to the rescue of an outlawed sister- 
lureh, or a nation doomed to extirpation« it left brethren in perils like those which 
•ore the non-conformists to extremes. 

But notwithstanding such predicaments, perhaps even on account of them, the ti^^i reoocnUKmoc 
lought of humanism broke forth from the depths of the Germanic faithfulness to dI3iiäioii.. 
te "K^aptain of their salyation**. As Hermann the Gheruskian of yore had broken 
le shackles of Roman despotism at the beginning of German history, so a Thuring- 
II broke them again at the commencement of the new sera. The cause of 
nmanism is indestructible, irresistible: the thought of it developed under pressure 
glow of prayer and spiritual valor the more intensified, inasmuch as it now more 
lan ever contained the force, the experience, and the determination to transform 
le world in all its relations, and in its widest compass. 

Centuries had been necessary for the thought of humanism, as compared to a 
Team, gathering up its small tributaries which from different and frequently oppo- 
ite directions, came down the mountains of the Waldensians and Lollards along BmtaMBudpnmfm^ 
le quiet valleys of mysticism and separatism. The herterogeneous elements carried 
long by these rivulets became solidified by following their affinities, and sank to 
le bottom. Other elements in the same drift and working in the common ethical 
nd final purpose of liberation, denied each other mutual recognition, nevertheless, 
at they became purged of their impurities in the process. 

We have anticipated, and hence may have become somewhat unintelligible. For 
tie present we sum up this as the result of our survey: The Renaissance and the 
^formation evince the guidance by the hand from on high, which prepared the con- 
ition, and provided the opportunities, and utilised factors so remote, that the way in 
rhich they were directed towards and concentrated upon a definite scope remained 
idden until a long time post eventum. But it was Just then and there— when the dMn«Vi'£!^'*° ^ 
omplications seemed to accumulate into an inextricable coil of confusion— that his- unwvt. 

ny advanced with one step so far as to defy comparison with all the progress made in 
he preceding thousand years and more. . The gift vouchsafed and enveloped in these 
ommotions is of such exquisite preciousness, that as Gervinus said, ^H took hnmanily 
ererml additional contaries to accostom itself to the renovations'*. 

Under hisrh pressure and the old polar tension, humanism was wrought out anew, wrun^ 
rom the most exorbitant measures of wild warfare and blood-thirsty fanaticism, and is now 
nloyed by the Protestant nations. 

No more time should be lost for practical proof of the appreciation of that which had 
«•D clvon ftnd resTAined under selfexertions to the extent of sacrificing aU earthly ^oods for 
hm wmkiB of the OospeL ^^ ^^ ^ 

Much less since it is in the nature of humaneness to multiply the enjoyment by sharing •dTlnu«n*wtth thoM »t 
[beration, for instance, with others. Should not reirained Christianity be shared with those ^^' i^^***' ^* 
rho «offer none the less under depressing strains because of their Uving at the other pole of 

hfO tension 7 i^^ of Mlfmalntcmuie« 

We dare not ignore the law of culture, that life perpetuates tension under selfrenewal; of euituni energiM 
hat the forees under polar constraint serve each other, to maintain themselves. 

CH. IV. THE COUNTER-REPORMATION. 

§ 163. The great movement among the Germanic nations from the Theiss to the 
rhames, from Geneva to Trondhjem and Reval was followed by a counter movement Jl^fj^f;^*' 
Crom the Romanised parts of Europe in the triangle : Rome— Madrid— Paris. It was 
te> be expected from causes alluded to. The attainment of religious liberty could 
scarcely have been possible without the timely intervention of the Turks. The hor- 
ror caused by their menacing attitude weakened the power of the Habsburgs. This 
power, gained by a method of systematic political marriages was on the wane as coonter-MUon to be 
soon as the greatest feat of its characteristic diplomacy had been achieved; and when ** 
Spain-Austria had contracted the hatred of the Turk, it was completely unable to 
execute its menaces against the German protestants. The hordes of the crescent, 
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altho repulsed on the Danube and in Iran at the same time, yet tLppttmtlih^ TIeimi, 
evidently had to serve higher ends, otherwise the Reformation would have beet 
crushed in its state of incipieney. For of an ally or support equal to the power of 
Habsburg the protestants could not avail themselves; because there was no soA 
earthly power in existence just then. 

Italy, despite its distraction and miUtary inoompetenoy, was stiU oonaldersd a grol 
power by virtue of the intoxioatinir influences of latitudinarian popery and of its art. Spsta 
had by the faU of Granada become a unit, but had fallen into the gra^ ofHabri>ary by Tixiit 
of the diplomatic marriages ever coveted by this old dynasty, so that Austria bad come mte 
the control of the dusky cabinet in Madrid, and had to serve the **Church'^ in order to obUfi 
the pope, that eventually he migrht, perhaps, arran^re another marriase. In France a psok 
of courtiers had been raised, who criniBTcd under the foot-kickincs of a monarch just tfca 
and thus preparinar the Olympic almifirhtiness of the Bourbons. In England the bov- 
ireoisie be^an, since the "War of the Rose8*% to raise their heads against the Todors; b«t h 
respect to continental matters Engrland was not at all formidable. The union of Kahnar wm 
dissolved ; Christian of Denmark could scarcely dispose of blood enooi^ to gin» It toccthrir 
aerain. Poland was under the permanent misrule of an anarchistic nobility. ''^■»Tffs ss s 
power did not exi$t as yet. Hence there was no earthly succor for the German proteetsatii 
amouff whom Saxony and Hesse were weak enough tho being the strongest poUtiesDy. 
They would have been lost had not the crescent curbed the desifna of the hooseof Hafasbnic. 

Like an ominous cloud Islam darkened the eastern horizon year in and year out 
The corps of the Janizars had not yet been dissolved. From each victorious ezplgtt 
multitudes of captured Christian boys were brought home to the *Wgh Forte" aai 
were drilled into blind obedience for special purposes. Living in barracks and la 
celibacy under CGenobial rules, they were trained half monks and half automatic^ht- 
ers. Wearing long gowns, with the handshar in the belt, fanatical in whatever tet» 
willed, they formed a gang ready for any act of trickery or violence. Toung renegad« 
of Christianity they were, molded into an elite troup of Islam, uniform in will aol 
intellect, well qualified for any cruelty against the infidels. 

Purposely we enlarge upon the Janizars, subsequent to and in connection with thit 
which we attempted before by pointing out simultaneous factors and aims of a simüir 
system of pretensions, tho based upon essentially different religions. Presently m 
shall offer in evidence other sequences of the same phenomenon, previously alluded 
to. The confiict with the Othmans originally fell to the lot of the Italians and ^an* 
iards when the battle raged around Malta, Cyprus and Oran. The modes of warfuB 
impressed those Romanised Christians so deeply, that they adopted a great deal of 
Turkish esprit de corps and discipline besides Arabian shrewdness. Ranke directs th» 
attention to this curiosity on the score of affiliation. We may follow his tracksi alth» 
he overlooked other circumstances connected with them. 

Something very peculiar had come over these combatants during their engage- 
ments with the Turks: "a mixture of pride and perfidy. Romantic chivalry» tretet 
erous diplomacy, and scheming strategy; of faith in the stars with ronsecialed 
devoutness to 'our Lady'*. It is remarkable, almost incredible, what refinement the 
south of £urope owes to that contact with Islam« How far the really civilised ele» 
ment had been infected with the Turkish converaative accomplishments we cannot 
stop to investigate, not supposing that they resisted the charm of Turkish higk- 
toneduess. Our aim is simply to show the factors which of these elements the coria 
chose as suitable for imitation and adapted to Roman tactics. Our aim is to shovr 
the genesis of the modern methods applied by the "Holy See'* in weaving new neti 
for the fishing of men. Tin Spanish brand of character is i>eculiarly qualified for 
being forged into tools strikingly similar to those manufactured by the Sultan for 
definite purposes. This becomes evident throughout the history ensuing immediately 
after the Reformation. For fully a century, at least, the workings of that half-cro«- 
half -crescent-spirit tell on the reconstruction of Europe; and their efficacy continms 
much longer, only more on the sly. 

The puzzle is, how the Cliristianised Germanic spirit, which ever insisted upcm 
human rights and the dignity of personal life, could have become so obtuse, and its 
spreading so obstructed, as to enable the "counter-reformation" to succeed upon » 
large a territorial extent. Scrutinising this question it will be found that the Ro- 
manists practically had gained by the Reformation. Their tactics and even their 
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mets thej learned bo to modify as easily to be accommodated to altered conditions I^SlL^fJ^aod um 
nd expediencies, and at the same time to retain a certain intrinsic consistency with iSSS^. °'*^ 
lie hierarchical principle. It will be found that the order of Jesuits acquired ad- \^ rd 
itrable skill in utilising what could be obtained from the regenerated antique (the jSiiiti, ^ Yitf. 
Bnaiflsance) for the purpose of imbufng accessible souls with an obedience and big- 
try more slavish than any two sets of Roman ethics ever infused. For it was 
J means of Just this order, and the use it made of the renaissance, that the catholic 
oorts of the Habsburgers and the Yalois now took to these Roman virtues. 

The order took its rise in Turkeyfied Spain with its odd mixture of Celtic« Gothic, Jewish ||||JJJ[|fi|J|L^ < rf_^ 
ad Moorish eharacteristica. Considering the form and work of the new order of the '*Redemp- MÜecticism. of" 
»riata** nobody can repress the remembrance of ancient orientalism. We cannot help extend- ShmMiMefCuti«!« 
i|r the paraUel which sunrested itself to Banke. We shaU do so under the reservation, pii«nMioainMa, and 
owerer, that when speaking of Buddhism, Romanism, or Protestantism, we must discuss the ***">*' •«bj«eiioo. 
rrtem as such only and as a whole. Upon persons and malformations which become parasit- 
ml to any system, we enlarge not. A system is to be judged by the influences which, in virtue 
f its principlm, it exerts upon personal and social life wherever it obtains fuU and unchecked 



§ 101. Be it far from us to belittle the merits of Jesuitism in regard to the polish umriu of j««ui«. 
; has laid upon rhetorical dialectics, and the smoothness to which the arts of diplo- 
uiey were trimmed down; or to underestimate the cultivation of prudent reserve 
rhich modem civilisation owes to these masters of pedagogical drill in reservedness oo.i of j^raHto b 
Bd politeness. Our object in throwing the flash of history's search-light upon the ?ir*J^ch*o^uä?nta'. 
fder la to eUcit certabi ethical, or rather unethical principles on which it hinges, '"'^ - •»*• * «>'«'»»• 
nd to exhibit the effects realised through its instrumentality. 

An inqMCtion of Jesuitism and its success demands the uncovering of its essence 
Bd temper, of the character manifest in its extreme high-churchism; it demands a 

understanding of the manner in which, ever since the origin of the order, Rome «•oavcnuMntof 

improved every occasion, and utilised every opportunity to emphasise its preten- ""**** * 

ions of universal suzerainty, and to defy Protestantism; it demands an analysis of 
ha cardinal motives inciting Jesuitical agility to persist in the futile attempts at 
Maining the goal of universal sec^ilar dominion. 

Once before we quoted Mommsen's sentence, which seems to "hit the nail", when om Romui and jowwi 
le said that morality with the Jews and the Romans, both experts in legalism, was ^m'r.Ti^'ÜZL: 
»thing but "a catechism of allowances." We may add, that therein consisted the ^^^^.^ '^^ 



ttorality of the ancient nations in generaL This, however, is not to be understood as -*'""• • "• *"• **• 
I iwoeation of the truth, that, underlying all works and offerings, there existed an 
ibseore impulse and prompting to compensate for guilt, or to expiate sins, or to offer 
r gain satisfaction as the cases might require. 

Furthermore we found, that the Semites developed the art of choosing that line of J^^,«* ■•***• «^ 
OBttoet which in a given case under such and such circumstances would *^ost 
vobably* have been allowed, according to the collections of precedents established by 
te fathOTs, that Is, in accord with the authoritative Judgments of some imaum or 
rabbi, regardless of whatever authority that imaum or rabbi may have been. We 
ibserved how that casuistic morality had been palmed off upon the Church in aid of 
ita promulgating two kinds of ethics; and how, with the affiliation of this theocratical probabub« «uiiMd is 
iBd peculiarly fanatical Semitic ingredient, that impertinent tendency to probabilism ^'*^{ is'f iS^Smm. 
nblained the means of firmly fastening itself upon the vital tissues of the ecclesias- 
tical body. Here the obnoxious maxim, for instance, found its deep lodgment, that 
8od had invested the church with the authority to extirpate the enemies of His Name. 
Under the presumption that the Kingdom of God was identical with the visible g^y^.^,^ ^.^ 
church, saints included, and with her exclusively, the treatment of every enemy of «rtirpXnTf* ' 
God was Justified, who became suspected of insubordination to the edicts of his eccle- i w. u?. im. 

dastical superiors. In the figurative speech of Pope Gregory we found all these traits 
Birrored, which henceforth became the predominant features of a church whose 
noblest souls uttered moans4ike those described in the Apocalypse. 

After a great organisation has tasted power, and has become determined as to the 
nethod of extending that power and maintaining its permanency, then every step ^^„^^!SI!?!^ 
•drancing in this direction intimidates resistance, and every success increases the '''^^**^' 
inpasRlbility of retracting such a course. Hence persisten cy of method and consist- 
titadherenee to the «^^"^ of theoeracj is made the prime virtue and the mark 
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of Jesoitieal faithfulness. The masses want to be governed thns» beeame they fiaA 
their carnal indulgence as most safe and undisturbed and mental laziness best served 
under strict and accustomed methods. Hence they are soon captivated by snchia 
easily comprehensible harangue. Especially nations ofthat stamp are eharmoilby 
the fanaticism thus generated as the most convenient surrogate or substitute for 
religiousness. It is the practical and consequential persistency, the unscmpulooB 
sagacity combined with the indefatigable determination of fatalifim wheicdn the 
order has its force and the secret of its success. 

This taffaoity, however, U but an improvement upon thethrewdnew which the Spaaiardi 
had learned during their contact with the Arabs, with modem orientalism. Jesuitical morality 
is to be ascribed to this very method of pacran -Semitic probabilism which can easily be 
rendered subservient to hieratic aspirations towards theocratical rule. 

Escobar's wisdom may iUustrate our assertion as to the source of Jesaitical casnistry. 
He presents an ambiguous question, such as may arise in the so-called **oonflict of duties»*' ts 
intricate case in which an ethical solution seems impossible. **Is it the duty of a person eooi- 
inuT to the confessional to describe to his or her confessor the committing of such and waik a 
sin?" Bscobar rejoins: "Henriques says, yes. Lessius says, no. And I myself? IngretwHk 
Lessius." 

This dialogue at the same time illustrates how one in doubt as to his duty is not obUfcd 
to ask his own conscience. The theory of aUowances has made it more convenient for liim to 
choose any decision of somebody^s else conscience which suits him best. He may follow the 
opinion of his adviser, who then must take the matter in question upon his own eonsoienea 
Bscobar allows him to do so. But we have a^rain the india-rubber conscience, in proxy sad 
for money, which not only thetmaum supplies or the Babbl, but also the Jesuit— at ths 
confessional. 

The doctrine of mental re servation, and the artifices of ambicnoos words or cons tru e- 
tion of sentences, may be passed over under the concession that they may not be speeÜe 
peculiarities of the order as such. But the more portentous is the introduction of the eos- 
fessional as a substitute for the preaching of the Word of God, together with just soeb ss 
abusive method of utilising the substitute as we observed in the above sample. 

Probabilism owes its revival and ecclesiastical adoption to the innovation (^tbe 
confession-box, inasmuch as this facilitates the application of ethical, ot rather, 
judicial sophistry to each particular case. As soon as oral confession, after its elenh 
tion to sacramental dignity, had prepared the Roman domination to adopt the (dd 
method of probabilism, casuistry became its necessary complement Moral philosophy 
was henceforth taken from the province of the conscience and transferred to Intel- 
lectualism. The church, requiring the submission of the intellect, substituted her 
decisions in place of the conscientiousness of its members; in other words, the priest- 
hood took charge of the intellect of the laity, and took their actions upon its owe 
conscience. It was this relinquishment of individual responsibility, which eepedaUy 
suited, among many other people, the courts of the Habsburgers and the Yalois. 

After the members of the church had been deprived of conscience, of their 
own, where was the church to derive conscience from? (It was this problem wfaiA 
prompted Kant to build up his theory of the categorical imperative.) Well, a System 
of generalising and analysing precedential cases and decisions similar to the requisite 
"law-brief* in legal practice was provided for. 

Sins were externally classified regardless of motives. Themeasnreof imilt was aaoertainsd 
by the relation of actions— in their bearing upon hierarchal intere sts t o the oaxoxical 
BUX.B8. The method of applying ecclesiastical Jurisprudence was equal to that in whiidi msny 
criminal procedures are carried on, where the most subtle circumstances are investicated is 
order to fix the extent of punishment— if not to defeat Justice by shrewdly resortincr to leesl 
technicalities. This moral system, if classification of sins and codification of fines deeerres 
that name, was the work of a lougr linc^asre of casuists, stronirly reminding one of theBonisB 
''justice in private/* It breathes, at any rate, the spirit of ancient Rome. 

When alluding to tlie mode of Islam raising a body-guard for the secret purpoeeB 
of the sultan, it will have been noticed that the highest merit of Turkish education 
consisted in its skill to drill human wills in the wiles of an insidious, deep, and burniog 
hatred, and to bring them into obedience to a will not their own. The first exercises 
were calculated to alienate men from every affectionate relationship and then to en- 
ure them to blind submission, to absolute subjection. 

Now the very same results were accomplised by the seminaries which the novices 
of the order of Jesuits had to enter. Subsequently they were subjected to the ped. 
agogy in the houses of probation, which had to test the results of the prepantoiy 
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eonrae and to lead the pupils, now puppets, over to the practical experimenting of ^^^^ ^'^ '*""' 
thd post-graduate course. The alienation from family affections and domestic habits 
once completed, the usefulness of a Jesuit as a tool for the purposes of hierarchal su- 
premacy straight and definite, is soon made perfect. 

Then the Jesait has every feature of hit faoe under control so that his mien may not Thooght iiKmidad into • 
fett a y the inner workinc* of the mind. At the instant of being: commanded by the superior «uüfonnitr of tehraiinff, 
he maoanoes every trait of individuality, his own judgment, his personal ambition, his sense 
€(i virtue. He can prove his disinterestedness to the extreme of selfsacrifice, yea, of prostitu- 
tkng his manUness. Thus Jesuitism is able to exceed even Turkish abnegation of personality. . 
To Jesuitism alone it is possible to cast thought into that mold of habitual simulation which 
can maintain the uniformity of tendency, without donning an uniform like other orders; so 
as neither to compromit nor deny the schemes of the order. 

This obedience, considered as meritorious per se, is obtained under indispensable ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 
psychical exercises, called religious, of course. And it is practiced in such a manner, ^ur^k'nt^^f th^* 
that the object of the command and the effect of its execution by the agent, are to St'fer^e^*(!r°th«' 
him entirely irrelevant Just as the individual member of the order has become '*'^"' 
1IIOT6 of a dumb tool than a rational agent,so has the order surrendered itself to be- 
come the weapon in the hand of the curia. It may be, however, that vice versa, thß 
enria, dissembling independence, was used as the tool of the order, whenever an oc- 
casion demanded —which was frequently the case—that the world might be mystified 
as to the workings of the machinery and the aims of either the curia or the order. 

Gregory XIII founded the Roman institute of the '*Propafiranda" as the seminary for all 
nations, with twenty class-rooms and three hundred and sixty cells for the scholars. Its true ciu^^roiwtaDtism. 
iliislft'iintion, however, was the special drill requisite for leading the renegade Germanic 
nations back to the fold. The accomplishments to be acquired there consisted i n as much devout- 
ncM as readiness for any emergency. The Jesuit must have mastered the art of adjustinir his jesuitiMi tnining. 



to the spirit of the time. He must know how to cater to the popularity of those . 133^146^^ 

nations without risking the loss of their respect, the command of which is to be upheld by all 
HMans. A newspaper, for instance, is to be managed with such duplicity, that scarcely any- 
body may surmise it» being edited by members of the order in furtherance of its deep laid intimer betwMBth« 
designs; that ''leaders** may be composed in the language of modern infidelity, or in the tenor '«•«<«• «nd th« ooorti. 
of protestantism; that for an instance, in France, England and the United States simultan- 
Bonaly, articles may appear which clamor for the abrogation of the Upper House of parlia- 
ment or of the Senate, in favor of certain hidden purposes of Romanism, wherewith to iJ^lJj>S*ofthVw5jth 
amuse unwary poUticians, and to belabor public opinion. This school of spiritual diplomacy routh. 
was ^eminently quaUfied to instruct its emissaries in dignified and decorous deportment, in 
die unfolding of pomp and ceremoniousness. in order to attract public attention and admira- 
tfun. It perfectly understood how to instiU a calculating, all-observing circumspection, an 
indefotigable aspiration to victory by aU means, and an unquenchable thirst of dominion". 
lUs is what Ranke summed up as the result of his observation. 

As from Damascus and Temen to Tunis and Morocco the monkish orders of Islam 
bave their work assigned; so the order under discussion is charged with directing 
the recapture of the Germanic nations and reduction of their countries by a sur- 
reptitious warfare. In execution of this command the first efforts were directed ibMinto monMchi« 
towards securing the patronage of the courts. Once ingratiated in the favor of a ^£^^^£SL 
mighty ruler here and there» these were won for the scheme, and with them all the '^'*°* 
Dieaiis for making the pedagogy of the order the ideal of education in the national in- 
ititutions of learning. For, by means of this education the courts gained nothing 
less than absolute monarchism which now for the first time appears in the Christian 
Occident 

§ 165. Precisely as during the period between Augustus and Diocletian the 
power of ancient cesarism gradually increased, so now, thanks to Jesuitism, the 
Christian monarchies became encouraged to develop absolutism, as the history of the 
^Muiish-Habsburgian and French courts evinces, and of all the petty courts imitating 
them. 

Again human nature gravitates to the compact mass of a universal monarchy HamMiit7«T«r 
irfaich bids fair to render individual existence secure— in a stagnant empire. ^It!^!?^'!^ 

^^ •mpirts. 

The Occident always contained a diversity of independent nationalities. Ever 
dnce WyclifC taught the English to get along without a pope much better than with 
yven three; ever since the Germans had carried their point in the Council of Constanz M^Mio«««« 
» vote by nationalities, the political self consciousness of these nations slowly re- EfSiSiS?****^ 
nmed. After the Reformation had rejected the rule of a hierarchal world-theory» 
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the Gennanic nations had taken their seyeral positions, upon the strength aai 
emulation of these very nationalities, upon their independence from, and deeisive o^ 
position to, Rome, the progress of humanity depended. To bio^ that diTenity 
and to curb the symptoms of progress became now the aim of absolutism, whidi witk 
Roscher we designate as desoaliatioaal abtolstiia. For now the church, notwithsttnd- 
ins: the claim of catholicity, became sectarian indeed, if it had not been so before. 

On the whole this aspiration toward absolutism was, aooordin^to Boater, quite bans- 
less. Up to 500,000 ducats emperor Maximilian would have spent to become pope* if the cardi- 
nals had not charged more for it— whilst the same poor Austrian was refused admittance iato 
his ffood town of Innsprucic, because he had neglected to pay the hotel biU of his former viiü 
His bid was offered in the mouth of Auirust 1511, when pope JuUus II was Ijiag sick. We les 
there was no method as yet in such bubbling up of absolutistio dreams. 

Soon after this, however, the situation chan^rcd. The ^randaon of Ferdinand ^*the Gstli- 
olic'\ and of Maximilian, ''the last of the kniirhts'\ occupied the throne of united Spain, haU 
Naples and the Netherlands in his hands, and upon his head wore the crown even of JfiiiiM 
lem. The imperial office was added. The victory of Pavia and the taking of Rome mads &• 
position of Charles V the moat formidable the world as yet had seen, for he oounted &• 
Indians of both Americas his subjects. His prepouderanee might weU have caused a fesUsf 
otembarrassment within a certain monk, when the young Dutch Spaniard presided over ths 
German Reichstag. He terrifies Paris, stops the Othmans behind the Raab, and with a ins 
grasp holds them in Algiers. His armies conquer in Africa, subjugate Italy— they are victo- 
rious upon the heaths of Lochau over the Saxon elector I But notwithstanding this pow 
Charles V*s position was not as yet perilous to the cultural life of the world; it is after U» 
that the Spanish monarchy becomes dangerous. Why ? Not because it proteota Buropeagsisit 
the Turk in the East with one arm, and carries European culture in tlie form of Romsnfa« 
to the far West with the other. This Spanish monarch becomes a menaee because be do« a 
all with a purposive determination full of method under the dircetion of a Jeanit-GencraL ia 
behalf of 'the Church**, in the interest of a largely modified "faith**, to which hia traiaisf 
enslaves him. The first absolute monarch in Christendom turns a criminal, and iMcomss oas 
of the most heinous figures of history— whilst his father-in-law tries to play BngUah absola- 
tism to spite the pope. 

To Roman Christianity Philip IE is what the Sultan ia to Islam. Silent in hia swlnrinB 
he receives messages from a thousand secret agents. Whether the ciphered lettersoootain good 
news or dire disappointmentH, he perfectly controls his emotion if there is any left withia 
him. From his cabinet, with the atmoHphere of austere stiflfness, he reaches deep iato ^ 
course of human affairs, deep and direct Into millions of horrified households. Too dstp 
for any man to discern, his procedures move all in one direction. In conformity to his admla- 
istration of justice which is executed with horrid mysteriousniss, the whole mode of goTsn- 
ment is rendered terrible to the last resort. Sufficiently significant aa to the nature of Us 
deep and dark designs is what Prescott, his biographer, says of his *'doing things quietly**. 
The deadly stillness about his lair opposite the Bscorial becasme exemplary to Spain. By ths 
stakes of the auto da f e, which the king with his entire court used to attend from l>egiaainf to 
end, he made stillness reign from ocean to ocean. Just imagine the 968 nunneries in Spain 
alone, and his army of 32,000 Dominicans and Franciscan mendicanta. In the two bislwpriei 
of Pampeluna and Calahorra alone 20,000 clericals! A power hovered ove^ the land certaialj 
strong and cruel enough to frighten and to freese all consciousness into one mold, all ths 
fires of burning stakes notwithstanding. 

Life in the Hofburg at Vienna exactly corresponds to that around the Bacorial; and ths 
oifect of denominational absolutism upon the court and people was as palpable in Austria si 
in Spain. The monarchs were trained in early youth to build little altars for the saints, sad 
were tutored to destroy the last vestiges of chivalry and constitutional liberties by pensen* 
ting the protestauts. 

At court blear-eyed bigotry and sheepish ennui sneak softly along under the livery of Spso- 
ish grandezza, black mandil and red stockings. Throughout the nation the same langnar 
exists except that the rigor is mitigated by a licensed sensuality and frivolity aa it is every- 
where under the rule of Jesuitism. For, in a nation of well-behaving children, which in ths 
sense of Jesuitism means punctilious observance of priestly prescriptions, the mannen sad 
Qmusemeuts are scarcely censured, be they ever so worldly and vulgar. Under su^ libersUtf 
the Germans, to a large extent, and the French not less, befriended themaelvea with absola- 
tism in proportion to their aversion to the discipline of Calvinism. The ooeial habits re- 
quired little decorum ; but in official relations matters were taken very gravely and seriooslj« 
and f. tone of refinement came into universal use, in which members of the estatea even would 
most circumstuutially (nothing short of a style of Chinese servility) declare '^at after having 
reached the summit of happiness, in being permitted to dare to prostrate oursalvea at tiio 
feet of your Majesty, we expire in most faithful submissiveness**. To German eara such polite- 
ness was something new, hut they had become educated, you know— recently. And if wetaks 
a glance at Polouiu, poor Poland, we are compelled to admit Krasinsky*s correctness, wbia 
he complains that "Polonin went down under this system'*. Those four hundred pupils of 
noble extraction, who rcMjeived their education in the new university at Pntnlsk, wereanfl&eieat 
to inflate the entire nobility with a romantic but morose bigotry combined with oorrupt morak» 
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It wmm the beffinnioc of "Finis Polonise** when a kinff was vouohsaf ed to it who had beao, aad 
wcyrse yet, who continued to be, a Jesuit. It was Johann Kasimir, that is, ** Ja so mir"~(8. e. 
**GGtt helfe"). 

§ 166. HBTliig become acquainted with probabilism» with the confessional, and oo«tiyi 
with denominational absolutism, we must for the sake of comparison also recognise 
the courtly absolutism in its elegancy. For this we go to France. 

During the period of the counter-reformation the difficult task devolved upon l^nluSL 
France to keep the polished and popular order of Jesuits in good humor, and at 
the same time to counter-balance the Spanish-Burgundian-Austrian combination. 
Borne never forgets its Latin: ''Divide et imperar The Jesuits instructed the French ^^^^^jlSJ^^^p^,^» 
liow to watch *^he Balance of the European Powers." For a time, for almost a cen- 2i^Ji)5j;^'*Y,ä. 
tury, it seemed indeed as if the Habsburgian group should rule Europe. France 
resisted, successfully resisted that hegemony, but it furthered absolutism, courtly 
and denominational combined, nevertheless. France furthered it by obliging the 
hierarchy at the expense of the Huguenots. 

It was In the nightly consultation at Bayonne which Alba held with Catherine of Medicit ar«,or xm »nd th« 
mod which WUliam of Oranire overheard, that Alba broke to her the plan which seven years l!"m>^o' _.. 
later was executed. Bishop Perefixe's estimate is, that inside of six weeks 100,000 Husenots Pnvia. 

had been klUed in aU parts of France. The death of 70,000 is proved by stiU more official 
authority. Gregory XIII had a memorial medal coined. By the repetition of such persecu- 
tion, tho not in that wholesale manner, France was purged of the old Franconian and 
German chivalry ; the Celtic element, more pliable and less true to principle, gained the upper ^^||JLjt^[taä. 
hand. Richelieu utilised the thinned out and frightened populace for scaifoldings in the bdcsu; Ovum. 

upbuilding of monarchical absolutism. Guixot, in his first period, took this for a triumph of 
elvilisation. Buckle rehabilitated the shrewd cardinal on account of his success in the recon- 
struction of France and in curbing Spanish schemes, liasarln, another ecclesiastical ruler. 



eompleted the work, and in Louis Quatorse the world witnessed the reign of an arbitrariness !>«)>»«• dacMinr th« 

whieh paid as Uttle regard to law as to public opinion. Christendom now perceived with 

admiration, if not with a shudder, a ''Most Christian Majesty** under the caprices of his 

mIstiMses and flattered by his confessors— his conscience by proxy. And under the spell of poiaoninc th« Bonis «c 

soeh a sight the world« hypnotised as it were, by Jesuitism— made loyal allowances. The Barop«. 

world's history met with a court which not only corrupted but Uteraly contaminated all the 

other courts of Europe. The smallest prince in Germany imitated— a new Sultan. Two 

cardinals of the curia assisted the court in this work, just for the chance to fan the fanaticism 

against the Reformation in Germany. They had succeeded even in hitching Habsburg and 

Bourbon together for this end in the ''Peace of Mesdames** concluded at Cambray. 

A third cardinal frankly confessed what he knew about Rome's partnership in the Comip«ionoCth«i>«|Na 
eorruptive dealings of monarchical-denominational absolutism. *'I hope," wrote Polignac ''^"^ founum. 

on the 16^h of March, A. D. 1700, "that posterity need not trouble itself with deciphering my 
dispatches in order to obtain testimony against the Roman curia. She shows by her deport- 
ment to have so deeply apostatised from the spirit of her testator, as to justify her desire that 
her enemies wiU never get an insight into the diary of those days. Today, when truth alone 
is the rampart aifordinff protection against the impudence of the papal court. It would be 
iniquity to deny it, and abandon the truth." 

France was purged of its best elements. Its silk industry was ruined immediately and Th« Iomm of th« rnoA 
completely, by the weavers taking flight* to England and Prussia. It took the government a bS^^d'i^niMiL 
csotnry fuU of effort to restore the industry of the country to its former prosperity In order 
to reopen sources of revenue» Even after that lapse of time the government seems to have 
realised very meagre results. Marie Antoinette once had to deny herself the pleasure of a 
eourt-baUet because the minister of finance needed the money for importing glass-blowers 
from Yenice. How France's losses became the gains of England and Germany becomes evident 
in the facts that Great Britain's textile industry dates from the very time when it gave quar- 
ters to the Reformed exiles; and that in consequence of its purgings France hadthehumUi- 
ating experience that a score of Prussian generals of French descent returned on a short 
visit to their aneestral homes in the year 1870. 

Thus Jesnitism together with its projected absolutism was a failure after all, "Ponii«»it(mwtth«k» 
beeause it sacrificed the welfare of the nations and the cause of humaniBm to its ^ffSLrth**. 
intrigues and '^mieation with the kings of the earth." When its prestige with the ^^^^^^^ 
eoorts appeared to be on the wane, Jesuitism stooped to the lower experiment of ^.^j^f^n^n^^^i^ 
making the subjects ''drunk with the wine of her fornication." «< h»r f J!^ik«MoM~. 

For why did this order with *Vie abundance of her delicacies" finally fall into 
dSsgraee with the Bourbon courts in France, Spain, and Naples? Why did Pombal 
dean oat the courts of Joseph I ? 

Cbolseul had demonstrated long before how profitable it would be to confiscate and 
secularise the property of such a wealthy and powerful state within the state, whilst in reality 
the ground of the disgust of the courts lay deeper. It was the same Cbolseul whose first 
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mivioe intendioir to cover the retreat of the traitors had been giren in Tain, who fliiaOy, 
because pious Maria Theresa did not heed the advice« had to convince her of the i 
justice of harsh measures against tbe order, by laying before hmt tbm ori^la«! 
which dismantled the hi^h treason of a J e s uit ical eoospiraey. IntentlonaUy w« desisted froa 
enlarffinc upon such historical proofs of the Jesuitical tactics as came to 11^ ht in the mardsft 
of princes. Motley adduced proofs sufficient in themselves, if there were not hundred! of 
similar cases, to stiirmatise Jesuitism forever. The assassination of William of Nssmmh 
Oranffc is not forgotten ; and If it were, the verdict of history is not to be supposed as taki^ 
the place of final judirm^nt against perpetrators of such crimes, for training such tuokM 
the sneak of Delft. 

Yet we adhere to our original intention simply to jud^e the system and to indict it bj 
resulting facts, by the notorious effects In ffcueral, where it had a fair chance to realiie iti 
principles without impediment, This chance the Jesuits had in Brasil and Parairuay, whsfs 
they held their subjects under unlimited dominion, and nobody disturbed them in establishii« 
absolutism to their hearts^ content, There the Jesuits commanded an army and oast cannona 
They raised a nation which had no objection to kneeling before exquisitely wrought altsn, 
which took delight in the numerous festivities, high and low, with which the patres amnted 
them. But all that the Jesuits did, for Paraguay at least, was to raise several generattost 
of errand boys. 

It was the portentum of Roman casuistry, now as well as of yore» to disflgnie 
the truth. True to this old inclination Rome, Christian in name, interpolated 
Roman Pre-Christian and Jewish Post-Christian misconceptions into those ethics» 
which are founded upon the high dignity and value of personal life. But that casuistry 
could obtain the degree of atrocities alluded to, is only reducible to probabilism and 
its method of indoctrinating the' nations with its subterfuges. Probabilism was wel- 
comed by the curia because of the convenience which it afforded to maintain ItB 
political predominance under largely altered conditions by inventing modes of accom- 
modation to any vile practice. And because the Roman-Spanish method had proved so 
successful, it is hardly to be expected of the curia ever to open itself tix the 
conviction of its error and to repent its wrongs. Contrarily, it is to be expected 
that Romanism will improve that method, and utilise the powers gained thereby in 
continuing its mode of training the nations in its ways. Of course we have in view 
such docile peoples only as prefer to be ruled by proxy-conscientiousness, or such as 
admire Semitic insolence and tenacity combined with Roman determination to either 
rule or ruin. But just on these grounds we anticipate that probabilism may estrange 
from earnest religiousness minds so noble as the American mind, minds biased to 
favor this system because it inwardly molests a person less than any other, minds 
easily captivated by apparent success. 

Because of probabilism with its sophistry and delusive oonsequentialness the gnuid 
thought of **the kingdom"— that dome expanding wide enough to cover the peaceful 
reunion of those in all denominations which call upon the world's Savior— has at times 
been treated with indifference and neglect, if not contemptuously rejected. It goes 
without saying, that thereby the realisation of the final purpose of the King will not 
be frustrated, howsoever it may seemingly be obstructed. Hence Protestantism is 
Justified in denying the attribute of catholicity, at the least, to the Roman chnreh, 
in criticising its methods and tactics, in treating it like any other of the sects, may 
its organisation politically enjoy ever so much prestige. 

An emblem of antagonism against the thought of universal Christian hnmanenest, s 
type of Roman narrowness and monarchical absolutism will ever remain the fiirure of yosder 
misanthropist in his chamber six by six feet amidst a confusion of rocks and sterile wastM on 
the slope of the Guadarrama, brooding over the consummation of a theocracy which mi^t 
be covered by the dome arching over his brain. From his bed in the lonely, stony, and diiUy 
cell, he had beside the view through the door no other than that upon the high altar beloirtbs 
cupalaof the Escorial. The grate, upon which Luurentius had been roasted, outlines the 
groundplan of that immense edifice, built with the gold of Peru and, like the TulUeries, with 
the confiscoted property of ruined, if not extirpated. Reformed Christians. Over the main 
entrance stands to this day the image of the saint who was once made victim to the intoler- 
ance of blind heathen. State-religion with the ^'worldly'* power at disposal had silenced the 
champion of religious freedom who yet bore testimony against irreligious bigotry. In vain, 
however, stood the stony picture of the martyr in its niche as a witness; no potentate would 
understand him, since votaries of martyrs seemed to have come into power in order to turn 
persecutors themselves. They burned, behfM&ded, and di8i>ersed their own subjects, the breth- 
ren of him who once had be<»n roasted. Hence silence reigns throughout Spain as over a iarga 
g^raveyard around the gifi:antic vault known as the EscoriaL 
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CH. V. QVUWTENMBNT AND ABSOLimSM DISSECTINQ TUB THOUQHT OP HUMANISM. fuU content« of 

S 167. We haye attained to a position from which the course of events outlined h^nSS^?^ ^ 
in the four inreeeding chapters is to be reviewed under still another aspect 

Engaged with the earnest labor of ecclesiastical reform, and under the pressure ^,^«1111 of thtipirit 
of persecutions outrivalling in fierceness and number of victims the so called ten per- of inquiry. 
seeutions of the patristic times, the spirit of investigation and discrimination liad 
been awakened and now instituted another form of inquisition. The builders, at 
work in rearing a reconstructed church, had for their rule and compass the origi- g^^"* 
nal charter of Christianity and that Qod-coascionineii which had been regained by the conBoiousnem 
perusal of the restituted gifts. Soon, however, the research penetrated into crevices !^ «p^br^f ^"' 
where misunderstandings are possible, especially where eccentric investigators laid ^<^"'*^<» 
aside the rule and compass used by the reformers. The human mind had been out- 
raged so long, that now, in striving after emancipation. It went far beyond the JSJJJlf^^^J^^ 
standard measure of freedom. Christianity had been identified with ecclesiasticism ^^ ?uie of the 

*' RefonnaUofi; 

SO long that many thought it more safe, in avoidance of a worse popery, to choose as {^^^^„^o^^rr. 
a criterion of inquiry and research the opposite of religiousness: namely worid-consci- 
Mtaesf pure and simple. 

It was unavoidable, and, on the whole, it was harmless, that for some length of ^I^Cter^n: 
time the Christian thought was superseded by philosophical thinking. ^TOfousnem. 

What la called ^^enliirbtenment-' was a ffreat movement which pervaded every province 
of ealtare and all forms of earthly life— until it led to a crisis. Emperor Frederick II already "^*^^ tenmen 
had ^ven some vent and impulse to criticism. Then came the study of the humanistics and 
the revival of letters which made the impulse irresistible and permanent. Both phases of ^ ^ ^ 

reform beforeReformation became intoxicated by the new wine, and reeled from sesthetical Mubiuh nan upon 
dUettanteism to literary amateurishness, and staff^ered from antique verse-meter and rhet- ^ilJ'i^^had'b^n *"^** 
orlc to mystical constructions of the universe. The results of these desultory and precocious outraced by dogmaUsm. 
attempts need not be put to derision, for in some respects they were of real import; and History «o crop« its way. 
besides It is to be remembered always, that history must ^rope its way along: through the 
eothnslasm and excitement of transitory periods. 

Then eame the religious reform, for which the profound study of Hebrew and Greek had Th« lUfonnaMon »I«»« 
done as much preparatory work as the contemplations of mysticism. Had it not been for this homanitniTn iu fniT 
eoneentric synthesis of all precedlniT efforts towards a reform of the church, man could not PJ*^"' ''luon*^^ 
have been fully reinstated into his true position, which includes his proper relations to the 
Invisible realms of existence. 

Thanks to the Reformation man's destiny and his place in the complex organism ]. Reution «ohia 
of the visible universe— as set forth in the parables of the central revelation, but nub- l^Ji' '*"***• **"**•' 
aequently eclipsed again by one-sided and diverted world-consciousness— had been Salvation. ^^^^ 
discovered anew. The true thought of humanism had been rendered formative once Seifcuiture. 
more in full accord with its contents» which are summarised (as has been demon- 
strated) in the conception of man as '*the image," that is, representing the likeness of 
God and mirroring the universe. In the depths of personal life and in adequate pro- 
portions God and world-consciousness are to be inwrought one into the other. 

Man is essentially a religious being as to his origin and destiny. He is also a JJUlnquKlSr ""*** 
free agent as to his development out of his own resources, that is, as far as for his own 
good seifcuiture is made obligatory. 

The cognition expressed in the term humanism implies both of these relations, the 
relicio-ethical concerning his destiny for the higher world, and the ethico-cultural with non« of thi» relation to 

^■_. ., »» . ...... . ...*>• cultlTatM at the 

re sp e ct to nature below him. He carries a purpose within him that ouirht to correspond with «xpcnM» of the other. 

the design above him. He is appointed to become perfect in holiness as well as in the beauty 

of rlory, both to beffin with oultivatiuff natural accomplishments and the susceptibility for 

spiritual ^fts, and both to be consummated at their common ffoal. Men can not relinquish the 

one without preJudiciniT the other, without renderinir the realisation of humanism in its 

Senaine sense impossible. It has become obvious how profoundly the religious reform took 

both relations and obligations into its scope. The reformers conceived at one intuitive fflauce. Contents of the 

that man in the midst of a dual relationship was to consecrate himself to the will of God, and ^^^^ concept of 

that man, by virtue of the strength thus imparted, may devote himself to God's service as an p^^u£tted In the 

instrument of the divine purposes in the world. Under the condition of non-resistance and Reformation. 

oooperation man is to ^row in sanctlfication so that of himself he may influence the natural 

world preparatory to its glorification aions with himself. 

Upon the basis of this double relationship humanity is to redeem the arrested 
and depressed life of nature in the process of reciprocal cultivation, to subdue the 
natural to the divine-human spirit, and, inasmuch as in his selfdedication nature in 
its entirety is implied, to consecrate all to God. 
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Thus mania to appropriate to himself the dlTlne Ule ezteilded to him for aeeep(- 
ance in order to become qualified for sendee as its conduetor into the life of the 
world; he is to conduct the natural world by the ethically elevating, spiritoalisiiig, 
and transforming process through and with himself into the state of diyine glory. 
This, ''in a nutshell" is in tabttuce, tbe world-theory of tbie RefonutioB, the project and 
precept of civilisation, as expostulated by the evangelical denominations. 

This is the religio-ethical and none the less rational thoogfat materialising itadf 
in the acts and deeds of practical Christian life, properly blending the sacred with 
secular concerns, the earthly with the heavenly things. Herein is formulated the 
full cognition of what the concept humanity ought to contain, humanity as hdd 
together by the reality of the ''image*', as founded and fixed in the being of €rod, and 
as becoming realised in the concrete, flenceforth the old contrast between sacred 
and profane in church matters is abrogated, both being but different relations of the 
same reality. These two sides, conditioning and complementing one another, are in- 
separable; if they are separated, or taken as opposites or contrarieties, humanly 
itself is broken up and relapses into the ancient antitheses without humanismand 
without God. Whoever takes a position against this theory with its facts renden 
both religion and God-consciousness caricatures. Unices both are duly correlated by 
maintaining (1) the full cognition of the "likene^ unto God**, that is, dltme 
humanity in unity and freedom as fixed in the prototype who is the image c^ the 
Father; and by thus (2) comprehending the intermediating position of man between 
the natural and spiritual worlds, as founded in, and revealed by, the person and woik 
of the Mediator, neither of the above antitheses by itself will suffice to reduce the 
phenomena of history to a monistic theory of life, or to unlock the comhinationof the 
synthesis. 

§ 168. A sad spectacle, to observe now, how flippantly and frivolously those themes 
were handled, which it took history and the ablest minds of humanity so many 
millenniums to elaborate, and which the Reformation under palpable divine guidance, 
and under the endurance of indescribable sufferings, had elucidated anew; how the 
freedom of inquiry, so conquerously obtained through, and maintained in hot and 
bloody contests after the religious Reformation, was now abused in unsettling all that 
had been given to, and accomplished by, the champions of the cause of humanism. 

Under pretense of evangelical freedom, and rampant under the field-cry of radical 
emancipation, emancipated minds undertook to dissect, we might say viviseet, that 
cognition of humanity which the Reformation had regained, had so cogently formu- 
lated, and so heroically defended. The concrete synthesis of fact and faith is now 
anatomised after the manner in which a scientist cuts up a human corpse, as tho the 
conception of humanism could be proved or disproved by the use of the sdEdpeL 

The reform of doctrine, diaoipline, uaaces, and form of organlaatton wtm oompeUed ii 
■everal instances to refute, if not to repress, wild outflrrowths, so as not to commit itself to tbt 
reproach of silent assent; for the enemies used to hold the reformers and the renoTstfld 
doctrines responsible before the diets and courts for misdemeanors committed in the abtns 
of freedom. No sooner were the restrictions alleviated than that **enlii:htenment** tried to iM 
what could be made of the evanflrelical thoughts of freedom and humanity in the interest of iti 
onesided world- consciousness. Some of the heralds of enliifhtenment desired that theCShordi 
as such should be disestablished altogether, or at least become deprived of the ri^rbt of mansf- 
ins its own affairs, which they seemed ready to take under control themselvea. 

Those enllirhtened ones had reasons,perhaps, to fear lest a new peraeoutin« ehoroh should 
arise. Hencx they 8BT up thb PHYsioo-MORAii pabt ov tub idba of humahibm ur opposixzoir 
TO THB RBJLioio-MORAL PABT, as tho the latter were at variance with the former or irrelevsiit 
The product was labeled ''Natural Religion'*, from which ''anthropomorphisms" wer« to be 
weeded out. 

In short, it had the appearance as if a new antagonist had risen against the Christian 
thought. Tet it only seemed so. Experiences of the saddest nature may aooount for the anx- 
iety which the lovers of the Bible manifested during the controversies. Yet che oontrover^M 
do not justify the loss of too much of that confidence to which the thought of true hunianbm 
in the concrete is entitled. Throughout history the intention is obvious, that humanity 
should come to know and to show itself in all its phases, and this intention never permits 
of being foiled by any forced restriction. Hence the church should be last in becoming faint- 
hearted concerning divine truth ; and as far as sinners, unconverted and pardoned sinnen 
make up her constituency, she ought to enure herself to the enduranoe of pablie orltif^sm. 
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Let» ttifiiefore, the leeorered, the refonned cogidüon of hnmanlty be invesügated BeMon for 
aad put to the teet: to whatever is trae and genuine in fact and sonnd in doctrine, no oiitioUm.''^ 
harm can be done thereby. Antagonistic investifl^tion will only urge on, and in the ^ ^* ^' ^ ^* ^^ 
end» farther thoee in the assurance of their faith who had weakened under the 
bold denials of aseeptidsm which from its nature must of necessity doubt its own 
aseertions. Let this fundamental bipolar cognition be analysed as to its different 
elementB and interrelations; whenever mischief or misrepresentation is intended 
the proeednre always aeerues to the disgrace of the assailant 

The eoiie<Mlon here made to oritlcUm and Boeptioism— so far as it waiyes the privileires '« rMMB to bo »fnid oC 
of eharoh-memherahip— ihould not be taken as a tolerance oriirinatin« from indifference. If tii!nhooght«thumaaJiir, 
It ahoiild seem stranc« to ^Te so much Uoeme to free inquiry, then it is to be remembered 
that the Befformatlon owes its oriflrin and saoceas to this very principle; else it should seem 
«tmnrn too, that astronomy, once enveloped in the church with ail the other sciences, should 
have detaehed itself from the doirmas of that church and become independent, so as to enrich 
knowledge in general through unbiased research. Instead of becoming confused by the 
dhriskm of mental labor, knowledge is rendered the more lucid and test-proof. Hence there d*^!St^%S«* ''dM» 
la BO reason to be afraid of a onesided idea of humanism detaching itself to take an iude- from ehorch-doinnM 
peade nt start upon a course of history of its own. Such a separate movement can only tend ^S!^ { a,'u?n.*9i!*iM 
to'enrkli the whole, tho It were bat in the negative--and to enlarge our comprehension of '^s, im, m. is»,' i»t| 
what Inunaniam impUes and how that knowledge is to be applied« *^' ^"^ 

Ab a general thing 'Enlightenment" was an anti-churchly movement that made irreii^ous 
it necessary to state the positive principle in counterposition. But it is necessary ^"dbee^'^^^M^ 
also to state the well-founded reasons for opposing the ecclesiastical apperception of forth. ^ ^ 
hnmaniiwn, tho the statement may be taken almost as an excuse of the irreligionists. ^B<»^«>^B<^^<)^«n- 
That we do not advocate Ae workings of, and have no partiality for, the movement, 
will appear when we eome to investigate it as to its ovm merits. 

Bven in the countries under Roman rule ecclesiastical diplomacy and deQK>tie Rom«Di>mttn«hi« t» 
■hnrtntism did not always succeed in siq^pressing free thought, critical examination ?(^"wn torritoH« ^'"'^ 
and seeptidsm. '"^^ 

Rome ebarges Protestantism wHh being responsible for radicalism. Bishop Stress- inquiiiuon c«ii*d forth 
has demonstrated to her, that she had to fight heretics, i. e., free thinkers, long before ^"P^ri^of <rMinq«inr, 
Reformation and in h^ own strongholds. The inquisition then in yogue was a judicature 
of the king, a measure of the worldly power, merely embellished with ecclesiastical pomp and 
sanetlmoniousness, and, of course, liighly approved of, if not explicitly sanctioned, by the pope. 

When Oonrad of Harburg attempted to introduce the inquisition into Germany as the first which ii no« to bo 
attempt at extending it, he was sUin by Heasian peasants, because of his cruel treatment of ^'^^J ^"^^'^ 
Biaabeth of Thoringla. Then followed the burghers of Naples and Milan in resisting the 
Spanish eontrlTanee to ferret out secret Moors. The people of Milan cried ; **Long live the 
king! ]>eatii to the Inquisition I** In Naples the bells rang the alarm, and nobles arm in arm 
with commoners cried ; **The union shall live !** 

In Rome Christine, the amaxon daughter of Oustavus Adolphus, spent her Swedish for- Christine 
tone. Said she to Burnet: **Of necessity the Church must be governed by the Holy Ghost, queen of Swwien, 
for slnoe I am in Rome I have seen four popes, and I swear to you that none of them had auy Adofphuui,**cri^riMr 
eoouBon sense". Tobesure, one may doubt whether she had much herself. She had exchanged P^P*nr- 
a erown for a free, lusty life, and now she covets a crown again, be it the Swedish or the 
Polish. Her adventures are only referred to at this instance in illustration of the free and 
frivoloos spirit of enlightenment, which ever since the reign of Leo X had seised Catholicism. 
To iUustrate the truth, on the other hand (which might be proven from numberless other R<r>rUni of Oonrimt no« 
Instances of equal force) that onesided world-consciousness, or rather worldliness sprang ^SkS^'humMbltlnf*^' 
Botfrom the rigorism of the magistrate of Geneva. Such reproach is ill becoming Rome in 
Usee of the fact that for the sake of contrast, Rome was not always very decided on the part of 
Qod-eonscousneas or godlineas. 

PhII^IP *B BBOODINOS in THB ESCGRIAIi TUBNXD OUT TO BB OF BBAL ADVAMTAGB TO THB Results of 

Ddtcb avd tub Bnoijbu, and to the Reformation together with the cause of humanism. Philip 's 

The Dutch opposed the introduction of the inquisition, as much as the deprivation of broodings to 
tiielr oonstitutional rights, and the establishment of absolutism by military power. Holland- inquisition anon 
Ish freedom had beeo reduced to the small town of Alkmaar, which fifty years previoush^had Hollaud« 
famished the stake the first victims of the Reformation. It was here that. In the days of the 
Bartholomew massacre, the freedom of Burope stood at bay, and fishermen, drowsy Dutch 
fishermen, withstood the veterans of Alva, the elite troops of the world. 

The Leyden people dug out the last blades of grass which grew between the cobble- 
stones on the streets, and cooked old shoes ; but they held out until the waves drove off the thirNnherUnds und«r 
Spaniards just at the hour when the battered wall broke down. Those heroes of Leyden ^'"^^ <>< imIti 174 
would eat the left arm in order to keep up strength for fighting with the right, until Wil- 
llam^s Geuses brought them bread, carried through the dams by the raging North-Sea. 
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Calvtafiiie nalloiu 
b«eome nurlUm« uid 
IndustrUl powwi. 



Hofo Oroüus wiitM oa 
InlemattoDal law. 

«176. 



Wat«r-b«gfsn found 
V«w York. 



MuaiofiTB of a 
Dutch soldier. 



DMCM-tM MtablbhM 
another kind of 
inquiiitlon — inquiry 
as to th« "Kffo". 



PhUoaophjr of Spinoaa, 
Locke and Laibnitx 
Initiated. 



A new world« 
cuiiMiotuneM foundad 
upon the ego, upon 
«eeptlrism m to 
docmatles. 



Man, taken as the 
major praimla«, put lato 
the central poattkHi. 



Signlflcance of 
Descartes' «peeulatton. 



"AufkUemnf", 

enlightenment, 



In its seientiflo 
bsfinnlng. 



It was Holland that broke the Spanish power; and it was God who scattered the 
Armada into the winds and waters. Holland and England and Brandenburg, an 
Calvinistio, rose at once to become and to remain the leading nations. 

TH^ Dutch navy yanquished the Spanish everywhere and hoisted brooms to their mast- 
heads, siirnif yinff that the sea was swept dean of absolutism. Their ships went out, bound for 
Japan around the northern coast, with evan^relists on board; they hauled wool from Cyprat 
and silk from Naples. Amsterdam took the place of Venice. Leyden became a university; 
und Hu^o Grotius wrote on international law. Upon the basis of Calvinistio ethics sod 
enernryi people of faithful and dutiful character rose to a religious world-consciousness never 
heord of before. Upon the basis of navigratlon and the maritime commerce of Reformed 
nations, upon the basis of industry which France had driven to London and Berlin, a g«ienü 
and very promisinir advance was made in all directions of ethioo-cultural life, startincr rifkt 
in to build up a solid and genuine civilisation without artifices and without oeasincr* And 
a party of Geuses, the Dutch water-benrars, laid the foundations for New York. 

A Dutch soldier sits behind the stove in his barracks, musing over the unireise 
and its origin, over Heaven above and the affairs of mankind npon earth beneatL It 
is Descartes, the pupil of Spanish Jesuitism, seeking his way out of the labyrinth of 
probabilism. Laboring under the conviction that first of all it is necessary to 
doubt everything, he resolves to be a sceptic lliinking,he breaks down the whole 
world-consciousness which has been imposed upon his thoughts. Only one thing he 
cannot argue away, his **cogito." From that simple point he levels the ground for a 
mental reconstruction of the entire "world-wisdom." 

He initiates a new philosophy for Spinoza, Locke and Leibnitz wherewith to 
engage their meditations. The single thought left to certainty, above the possibili^ 
of a shadow of doubt, is that he who thinks is really himselL That the ego thinks 
proves its existence and selfconsciousness. This certainty becomes the foundation 
upon which the whole tower of conclusions is reared heavenward« In the ego lie the 
ideas, and the perceptions are formed. But from whence do they get there? Probably 
they are delusions which do not truly reflect things around one as they really are. 
Hence those perceptions and ideas and the process of their formation must be scmtiii- 
ously examined. And one idea surpasses all the others which it is impossible that 
the ego should have produced of itself: the idea of an infinite being. Along with 
selfconsciousness the consciousness of God, then, the God-Idea, is to thought a neces- 
sity, since it cannot be thought away. Furthermore we find within ourselves the 
ideas of thought and of extension, over both of which we can think. This makes it 
necessary to presuppose subsisting existences; that is, substances conveying thought 
in their extensiveness. Thus Descartes penetrates deeper into, and advances higher, 
step by step, from his solitary ''ego" because of its ''ergo." 

It is plain that here a mode of ratiocination sets in, which is to hold sway oyer 
the new sera thus inaugurated. 

Man, not God, is the major premise and stands in the center. 

From within, man^s aspirations reach out to construct his world, the niew humaniftie^ 
Man is to appropriate to himself the objectivity of things, and to model them into conform* 
anoe with thought. Man does not want the world to explain itself to him, because he mufe 
explain it to his own satisfaction. And the Master-builder of this world must be deteeCabIs 
under the uriven laws of thinking. That means, we must not accept anything as a matter of 
course, but are to reason out things ourselves. 

Then this new form of world-consciousness, which commenced with the protest 
of an autodidactic mind against all that is and was taught us to be so, the general 
"clearing up" (AufkleBrung) ensued. Under the new aspects the fragmentary and 
i Hutting parts of a sort of kaleidoscopic knowledge were removed in order to erect 
the new building upon the leveled ground of the ego. Soon the universities of Ley- 
den and Utrecht were drawn into the Cartesian neology, and all the high schools of 
the German nations followed suit in the work which again made "man the measure 
of all things." This was the beginning of the "enlightenment" among the learned; 
its charm consisted in the facilities which it afforded for popularising this wisdom to 
the level of a jejune generalness and pretentious subjectivism. 

§ 169. The Norman-French feudal lords had subjugated and trodden down the 
Anglo-Saxon element under papal sanction. But when the people of England arose 
in defense of their old ehnrahp the prime movers were discovered as coining from that 
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Terr Anglo-Saxon stock among whom Bangor and Lutterworth had not entirely been ^u^*df ^Sh S! 
forgotten. The people of England had become disgoBted with the rule of cardinals. "'^^ tendency to 
The nation had become ripe for representative government after the pattern of the § lao, 135, iss, lae, 
Calvinistie synods. The supreme Judicatory of Rome was abolished; neither Peter's ^^' ^^* 

pence nor the money for a pallium should leave the country. The "spiritual" and JJ5;SSJj?3i,rth. 
••worldly** estates were combined under the •'crown". Queen Elizabeth resigned the gSS?.** *^'*''''**^"" 
title of the ••supreme head of the church", altho retaining the more resolutely ••the 
sovereign prerogative in all matters of state, ecclesiastical as well as secular." 

Thus the ground had been cleared in Reformed nations— to a certain extent: in the one Another Mqnei of 
hy appUoation of ethical measures, whilst the Lutherans irot mussed up a little through their Philipp*« oppreasiT* 
doirmatioal oontroyersiea. Both courses were conducive to the accelerated development of ^LMnreeT ^ 
free mental activity, altho one anomaly continued, which at the bottom was as favorable to ^)^'*™ tuxAnnu 

absolutism as any world-theoretical heresy :— the state-church, reducible to the circumstances 
created by Philip's fllibusterinss. 

'^Uy orown,^* said Elizabeth, ''Is subject to the Elnff of Einffs and to nobody else". So much 
had Philip's pressure accomplished, that the claims of church-do^rma on one hand, and of 
free criticism and pubUc inquiry on the other, miffht be discriminated and liquidated. 

What Descartes, the musing Dutchman, expostulated to the scholars, Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
the practical Englishman, exhibited to the pubUc Irrelative of, and indifferent to. KS^^JltSläid**** 
the religious tenet of the state-church even, he analysed human nature in open view expo^uiated to 
of the nation, and popularised the result by the dramatic representations of char- ®*^ ^ '^» 
acters in their bearings upon historical events. These realistic pictures called forth 
a taste for both, anthropological and historical studies. In the grand descriptive i^^g^ out the 
style of Daniel, in the language which Wycliff had fixed by his translation of the £^n which practical 
Bible, and with an intuitive insight almost bordering on inspiration, Shakespeare ^^ta!^!!^''''''"'*" 
inadvertentty pointed out the paths upon which, outside of the church and without w^S?" "^"^^ ®' 
reference to her doctrines, the practical knowledge of man and the philosophy of his- '' *^ p»>««^ 
tory were to pro<^eed. 

In Hume, the subjectivistic historian, we see, bolder than anywhere else, that Hunieeon.idei.hnmM 
side of philosophy preponderating, which considers human nature under the low M^u^Sl^rt^äi^ 
aspects of naturalism, not simply disregarding but even assaulting the spiritual, to 
say nothing of the religious, elements of personal life. According to Hume the con- 
cept of humanity is an abstract generalisation; humanity itself is treated as a col- 
lection of individuals without the inner connection through any ••center of cohesion." 
Under pretext of close investigation analysis dissolves the race into atoms, detracting 
the attention from the difficult problems (because of the inability to account for 
them, ) of the individualisation from the uniform bulk of natuml generalness, or of 
explaining personal life as to either its limitations or its independence, according to 
its relations, adaption, and character. Hume estimated his work on ••Human Nature" Rousseau showed 
as a stillborn child. But it was none. It grew up to become quite a selfwilled roiLilm^ was 
and mischievous boy. It Just suited the prevailing tendency of the time, which S^äJSr*^ 
moved in the direction of utilitarianism, and which pampered the physical appetites 
of human nature. In Heaven and upon earth nothing was worth knowing, but what 
might gratify wants of that kind, and these wants were much simplified by Rousseau. 
On free English soil Hume thus wrought into, system what had been hinted at by 
Herbert of Cherbury and Hobbes. An abstract and rather hazy Deism was construed English deism 
into a sort of natural religion, which tried to bring under roof whatever remnants r!i^''<!;!d unde^dblf*' 
retained from the God-consciousness, which could not be ••cleared up" or cleaned wori4^Ze1o'!!l£t!!? 
away. For a very indigent but so much the more pretentious ••understanding" and 
a very diverted and dissolute world-consciousness, this natural religion with natural 
man as the center was sufficient, but not lasting. ^ 

Then came Voltaire, and— "after us the deluge." He was a pupil of the Jesuits rendemi into rwneh 
as were all the French enlighteners on the average. On his return from England ••°«*»ii>" ^r 
he made it his chief business to preach Hume and Deism. 

Bitter rancor and malicious sneer was all that Voltaire, the plagiarist of Hume, Toitoir«,thepi.ffiari.t, 
could add from his own understanding; and all that henceforth agglomerated around ^'t^i^^iSStu^ 
Hume's wormy nucleus. We dismiss it as below our criticism; neither do we ascribe 
much cultural import to the thirty thousand copies of the encyclopedia, through 
which the unwarranted and unmitigated hatred against the Christian principle of 
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Sg?^:i£*!l,^ ^^, humanism was spread among the nations. We deeline to traee out Jnst now the 
^niiaptAMB. ^^^^ results ot this conspiracy of godlessness. Samson's memoirs tell of them, and we need 

simply refer to Carlyle's very accessible sketch thereof. 

We were compelled to take notice of the outeroppinca of "enUirhteiuneiit** in order to 
inmpdoMdu |iRM«nM4 behold what had become of the problem of hamaniam under the onesided treatment regard- 
ita vithin MedbT"^ ^^^ ^' ^^ Christian concomitants. And we take notice of the fact, that the sale of the eney- 
rrwieriek th« Great. clopcdia waa aa yet strictly prohibited by the French crown, when the protectant kins fMed 

its authors and made them courtiers at Berlin— Just as he protected the Jesuits when tingr 
were driven out everywhere, in order to spite liaria Theresia. The BnsUsh ambassador wrota 
home; ** At this place nothing is seriously spoken of but Voltaire. He reads his tragedlM to 
queens and princes until they weep, at the same time exeellinff the kin« in witticism aad 
burlesque. In this town nobody is considered educated who does not carry the poeC% work ia 
his head or— in his pocket/* 

§ 170. This brings us face to face with the modem state. To Frederick, the 
Great, nothing was more repugnant than organised societies. 

The circumstances during his reign, enlightenment in its free sweep, and his 
inclinations molded by training and experience, the bureaucratic machinery of gov- 
ernment, which he regulated in avoidance of the star-chambers ruling in contem- 
poraneous states, rendered the autocratic monarchy complete. His concept of the 
state was that it should keep aloof from religious entanglements; and that the king 
as its first servant should also stand neutral as to religious party strifes. On tiiat 
score it was Frederick's maxim that every one of his subjects should belieye and live 
according to individual preference— so long as his idea of the monarchy permitted. 
To decide what was in order this side the line of religious indifference, either 
Tersteegen's pietism or Wolf s rationalism, etc, was the office of the state-church. Of 
course, tliis rationalistic state-church Just then served her first term as the first hand- 
maid of the state; whose first servant was a kind of '^ting bishop", within hie 
!!!!iitrii!^i!^?r^ country as in his diocese. In this enlightened despotism we recognise again the 
7lu'».u!m!'72!k.68. guarded indifference and tolerance found in various other places, where anything 

assuming a color of religiousness is tolerated, if only external conformity to the 
official religion of the state is observed for reasons of state, and where, therefore, the 
ideas of the subjects are cautiously watched, notwithstanding affected indifterenoe 
and tolerance. 

The Marshal of Saxony, for instance, dared to propose to the kinff to legalise marrisc« 
iJ* fttk^SodJil^**** ^^^ periods of five years, whereby rich gains in the number of recruits for miUtary senriee 
icTeiing anitermiim and would surcly bc realised. "This king," said Hegel, who certainly ought to have fully nndsr- 
(MitrkiiiMs. stood him, "was the first reigning prince, who philosophically comprehended the aim of tfas 

state as a whole— who.al ways acted in accord with the general idea before him, and who dif 
countenanced specialties inconsistent with, or detrimental to, this gener a l aim.** 

The king in his capacity as "bishop** decided what was against the general in tci 'si t t 
Sl!S«»rD*£ttf ^* unless this is kept in view, it cannot be fully apprehended to what extent the religions side of 

independent of niifion, the thought of humanity was kept In bondage. Notwithstanding the humane aasoraiiosi of 
C^urch'is made Allowing everybody to go to Heaven sans f aeon, such a state has.obyiously no room for a free 
dependent on the church. The predilection of Hegel for this sort of enlightened absolutism is explained by tbe 
state. same reasons enunciated at the instance of those ancient monarchies, wheredespotic govern* 

Bnliirhtened ments.abetted the cultures based upon indefinite ideas about the deities, and antagonisad 

despotism every manifestation of individual selfhood. To monarchical absolutism in its latest form tiis 

tolerates all nations of Europe owe the establishment of modern state-machinery inclusive of stand« 

ChHstian ^^* armies; and also the system of arrondissements which required several territorial 

cognition of reconstructions. 

humanLsm. To round off this or that province or state at the expense of third parties beoama 

Pantheism ^^® intermittent fever of the cabinets. Bruehl of Saxony had the house of Weissenleb 

invites dispatched inside of a few years. Eight granite coffins large and small witness that the 

absolutism. . court of Dresden must have been an expert in "doing it quietly.** No humanisUo enli^ten« 

§ 58, 66, 72, 96, 98, meat could hinder the partitions of Poland, or prevent several sequestration^— actions whidi 
185. signify that pripces, in proportion to their forces and on the strength of their oonneetioiiai 
_ . . ... , dared to depart from the principle of nationality and from mutual recognition of legitimate 

The kinir as bishop of * .,, *,*<.* .. « • ai 

the St lie church, possesslon. The auswer to these cabinet cabals is the rise of secret societies andofanti- 

" " '*' monarchical clubs. 

The Christian cognition of humanism and humanity being again rejected, it was 

felt that a substitue was necessary for the loss of unity. The North-Enropean asser- 

Reiißrious side of tion of personality had degenerated into subjectivism which now began to que«»tiön 

hu^mani"m*kept all authority eveu of the administration of Justice. The idea of the Supreme Good 

in bondage. ^^^ almost disappeared from the books of the searchers after truth, so that in 

consequence the objectivity of right and duty was more than questioned. 
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§ 171. An ideal conception of humanity became impossible nnder these circnm- PoUtieai 
tees. Disintes^ation of the bonds of common fellowship and sympathy on the ^u^tone?*^' 
le hand, and absolutism on the other should have taught the thinkers that abstract abaoiutiun* 
leads to a mist; that the rough realities of life cannot be regulated by sub- 
Lye thought and conflicting theories into which the facts, each taken by itseit will Su^^Sg ä^ 
M fit It ought to have become evident to moralisers that the inquiries as to per- L'^^omÜTir thf^*^ 
MHial life, since Descartes' propositions of scepticism, carry with them a despotic ex- '*'^'*'** "* *»<"^~^*y- 
BittBiveness to the extent of denying the duality of the mind, and of aggravating its ^^^iST *''^^' 
Mnfnsion about itself. What then, without the human "center of cohesion" or °'<>"*^^ 
miting factor, is to become of the tasks conmion to all and obligatory for each Lom of the idea 
inember of the human family, if on the basis of a onesided conception of personal br[nff«aboatthtf 
Hie each one construes a world-theory for himself out of his own age under pre- gubjMtivSx? ^' 
fcoifle of the right of private judgment, and if he then insists upon rendering his own u,^,^„ ^ «iighiMied 
fkfw as binding upon others. If this is absurd, none can be made binding. Then ;^{j|!ft^«£i?uL 
littifir despotism, which is anarchism from above, or anarchism which is despotism 
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Brmo below, must be the natural sequence. 

Any onesided explanation of the contents conveyed in the term of humanity can, ^j^^on.,,4^ 
k the last resort, found right and duty upon nothing but individual opinion, and can '';;£}^^^d^'°*'^ 
rfte no uniting principle. The incompetency of erroneous doctrines as to the human abuae of the 
Mil and spirit shows itself practically in the severance of humanity, inasmuch as fuSginent.'^^^^ 
EUm theorising on that score will nourish hatred between the governing and the D,ni«i of th« mtnd*t 
wfiemed in the first place, until the peril threatening the social relations in general, «^l^ioT^d!!!!^» 
■ü danger of disintegration, materialises. No statesmanship can save a nation from fl^i^^tf d^i£!^ m^ 
hDtlig asunder under the auspices of a humanism severed from theism. ^Sbtd^r ' "Muterof 

"ThB present mania for ireneral le? illation in the abstract is a menace to liberty in gen- * *^' *^' ^*' ^' ^' ^'^ 
■■I*', was that of which Mceser complained. **They contrive to adjudge every case by printed 
iisiates, regardless of the variety of clroumMtancesin each particular case, according to which 
fHilee la to be administered. Because Voltaire made it ridiculous, that one lost his case 
wording to the laws of his village— which according to the laws of another village in the 
lltinltj ha would have won— the demand for general rules and for tolerating no others is vo- 
id. Proceeding in this course we would depart from the true plan of nature with its jfi^f^^'^ ^^ 
of variety, and we would invite that despotism which presses everything into a few undeHmmanism, 
lioal molds". cut loose from 

This dire complaint was made too late. It arose even from a miscomprehension of the theism, 
i^ of progress in jurisprudence as indicated by Orotius* natural and national rights, sfhete th«r«af vpoo 
IgtoodÜng upon the leveling of justice to that equality before the law which sets up jurymen JoHiprndene«. Mona 
from among the professional court-house bummers and ward-politicians, as if this 
answer the principle of each to be judged by his peers, Mceser^s warning wlU remain a 
against the propensity of radicalism to degrade humanity to one eommon, low level; 
makes it its business to trample under foot whatever stands out exceUent from the 
silratiim of general vulgarity— by the abuse of the old German jury-system and of the 
IppwrllaU^ of law to which modern equaUty is no equivalent. But since we are on that 
iinljalready, Hoeser^s protest came too late. 

We have arrived at the age of enlightenment in full glare which, as Schiller des- jnTTtTrtmn. 
Idbedy becomes in crude hands a firebrand devastating countries and laying cities in ^,^^^ broufhttoth« 
MiML According to Kant "enlightenment is man's outgrowing his selfinflicted de- !?y:ü?RiS! *JJl-,.— 
ffimäimiej.*' Catholic as well as Protestant theologians had understood this long souu». 

I^t; Lessing's "fragments'* came not unexpectedly to the support of ration- 
Man with his reason has been made judge of all things. "Religion inside the 
tttiUB at pure reason", and "education of the human race" were the catch-words of 
iülfiiie. They were the field-cries throughout the combat in which a shallow knowl- 
ahowed defiance against a deeper exposition of the true nature of the human 
A few independent anthropologists were simply nicknamed for want of 
Üguoent against their deeper solution of the problems growing from the duality of 
life. 






' l^pon the whole, humanity as represented by the occidental Aryans had attained 
ti ttie great opinion of itself, that it now had entered into the full possession of 
rights and had achieved perfect selfknowledge. Under the spell of selfde- 
and selfsufflciency this humanity in partibus vnites its history: histories of 
AMilons q»ring up, histories of all sorts of poesy, of all religions. 
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Herder combined it all into his "ideas," trjlnir to A&w forth tko deeper relatlondiip 
between nature and ^race, or reason and revelation. He tried to sopplaat latioaaUnie 
moralism by the idea of humanity, which he made intellifrible and popular in Its full mesa- 
ing by showing that : "Humanism is both at once, the reHcion and the groal of all men." Whst- 
ever, after Descartes, a subJecUvistic investigation of human nature may p oi l bly aeeoo ipuA 
from below has certainly been obtained by Herder. But from th« laek of means whieii Ui 
rationalistic state>churchism could not furnish, he failed to demonstrate the cardinal fsetsr 
of his humanitarianism. That the uniting center of attraction was missing, was felt lij 
Schleiermacher, who (like Kaftan and Ritsohl at present) supposed that the default could be 
remedied by proving the connection existing between all things, and by emphnsteing the Idsi 
of the church. 

It conld avail but little to repristinate the do^ma of the church in the i^aee ^ 
the lost momentum from which the thought of humanigm and the unity of humanitj 
had taken its risa Only where the contrasts resting in human nature are reeoncüed 
through the Mediator, and after they have been brought to full consciousness, the» 
contrasts become practically modified and harmonised. In other words, to "enligiii- 
ened" thinking He had become obsolete, in whom alone the measure and coherency of 
all things is to be found, in whom the ethical obligations and the eternal destiny o( 
humanity are exhibited in the concrete. 

The conflicts between Church and State, each representing one side of the problea 
to be worked out in coordinate methods of co(^ration, have a still deeper signiiteaiwe 
than that referred to in § 159. These conflicts which have always agitated histcrf 
result from the polarity between ecclesiastical and civil life treated of in § 119. Eac^ 
of these spheres is animated by the energy to realise its conception of the ideal d 
what is purely and truly human, the one representing the natural, the other tlN 
spiritual pole of the synthesis: until the converging movements of history under 
highor guidance render their unification complete. 

The necessity of discriminating between the antithetical constituents of hmmn 
nature and of humanity in general, and the necessity of dividing the work amiHig 
the spheres of religion and ethics through cultus and culture, could become CTident 
in no otiier way but by the bearing of theories upon the course of events, or, as has 
been said, by the import of the historic undercurrents upon the transactions of his- 
tory. As far as "enlightenment** is concerned, this necessary polarity between the two 
spheres entertaining each its side of the matter under discussion, had not been under- 
stood. In the ''higher** grades of humanity, at least, the import of that part of 
humanism which the church is to cultivate, was considered immaterial and irrele- 
vant. The polarity was paralysed by treating the spiritual side as contradictory to 
humanism. 

Unfortunately the church, too, on the other hand, ignored this polarity. The 
ecclesiastical community falls into the error that the state is Christian, and thtf 
therefore every citizen is ipso facto a member of the church. The publie had not 
become aware of the fact, that with the acceptance of the doctrine of the state beiaga 
''contrat sociale** the state ceased to be Christian; and that the church, by recognisiiig 
any individual of the very promiscuous civil society as a church-member also, had 
allowed the opinion to prevail, as tho she had assumed the nature of the promiseaooe 
public in her participation of progressiveness, and was therefore to be put on a level 
with other self constituted associations. The difference between the church and the 
world is removed because both apparently cover the same ground; the Church beoomei 
humanistic and is considered to be of mere human origin; Christendom and Chris- 
tianity are deemed as equivalent. 

The ministry accommodates itself to this public opinion. Society on its part nsr- 
rows the idea of the church to the circle of the theologians, oi; overstrains the idea <^ the 
general priesthood of all Christians, whilst the theologians on their part aoquiesee In tlis 
common interpretation of humanism as sufficient for religion. External adhereney tos cos* 
feasion, a ''symbol of faith," now called ''the faith," is deemed sufficient for being considered 
a Christian ; it Is held almost as meritorious if one still believes in a "higher being.** Grsdo- 
ally the esteem in which the confession was held diminishes; and even in the ehureh the 
recognition of orthodox doctrine becomes dim and is considered onessentiaL Those who were 
appointed guardians and defenders of the full and dual bearing of that whi^ the tans 
humanity contains, are the steward« of the divine mystery implied in it no longer. Vovhy 
concert of opinion the Church, in order to remain popular with society and with the masees, 
is linlw mhiiiil as muoh as society upon the process of leveUng. Flat soperfloiaUtj on the pait 
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of eoelfltlastioal rhetoric— BOW called "Mtcred elooution**~is taken for profoand pmdenoe, bMrinfof wiiaith« 
ilnee popularity is taken for sueoeM in enlaririoff the number of memberahip. In it« method tob^BM^^ndr^'** 
of keeping aeeount of members joined and dollars colieoted, the ohuroh becomes *'flatitudlnli« **^ ^^itT^ '"•£'* ^*^ 
rian'* indeed ; and by applying the methods through which moneys are made up, she becomes UreUnc proeMi i<m«riiic 
worldly in an alarminiTdeipree. ÄLriÄ»« 

On the whole, enlightenment as a historical movement had to be instmmental, th«eharehin«a 
nevertheless, in the further development of the idea of humanity inasmuch as it •»•™'n« <»•»"•■ 
applied this idea toall phases of practical life despite its onesided conception. Altho it 
was so onesided in its moralising that Christmas-sermons of that period are extant, in 
which 'Hhe utility of wintering cattle in stables" was made the topic, instead of the 
nativity of the Savior, The True Man:— yet that moralising of enlightened ration« 
alism bore the good fruit of a thorough humiliation through a Napoleon. For it is 
questionable whether without this humiliation the sense of liberty and unity would h^mlTted^by'li'*^''" 
have ouUived "enUghtenraent", and whether the import of religion upon human life *^""* ch»tu«n.nt. 
would have been so readily acknowledged again and so easily restored. 

Enlightenment had to serve the purpose of ventilating the humanistic-cultural iutf^^'hum^ 
aide in opposition to the domineering altho servile state-churchism. Tlirough an 2lJld*S! pJ!j,IS* "*" 
entire century the state-churches had allowed the neglect of ethical studies withal 
the preaching of utilitarian morals; much less had these churches the courage to 
demand practical exercise of humaneness. to k<4 «he pabiif '''*' 

•l>p<^na«d «luijr rate, h«1 

Theology was at fault. For it was in consequence of the subtle controyersies about the nc«ieetMi to diwriminat« 
**eommunioatio idiomatum*^ that the doctrine of the true humanity of the Mediator had been monUun^uidChrtotiaii 
rendered suspect pf heresy in almost Byzantine fashion, that the secularised thinking of S£^'^;^|^^(^"**"^ 
floriety found the church only too ready to go with it to the other extreme of ienoriny the humaneiMn. 
doffma of the deity of the Christ. The Church abetted enliirhteument to such len^hs, as that ^^ 
•the ipreat polar tension between the Church and society in general— which is necessary to pre- an »imoit Byuntin« 
«erve the religious side of the dualism manifest in human life, but requires selfdiscipUne il^^initwia^tih*m 
vnder auspices of an authoritative spiritual censorship— had become almost entirely neu- f»iu in with th« 
tralised. The Church had too much conformed herself to the ''world^'^nd had thereby ;;!;,';^;|;;i;',^mi<.. 
beeome degraded to a kind of spiritual police for maintaining order in the State. f*^'^.* **"*" *° ^ 

CH. VI. CIVILISATION RENDERED TRANS-OCEANIC. AND THE THOUGHT OP 

HUMANISM COSMOPOLITAN. 

§ 172. After the severe chastisement contracted and sustained by the presump- 
tuous and irreligious humanistics and by the insipid state-churchly rationalism, we ji^tfj'^ü^d 
hail the turn of the tide bearing upon its enlarging wave-circle the neglected relig- ^^hi»!ü^ ^^ of th« 
ious side of humanism. This **reactionary" movement» as the **freethinker8" called «^^»"J.TSIS«. 
it, affected, in the first place, those nations which on that account became now the ^n^oussideof 
influential nations of the Occident; not that their latellectnaiiim Just looked into humanism, 
created the new sera— at least not that alone. The new formations in course of prepa- New^ranoterMtiKiby 
ration required the extension of transmarine relations in which a practical and free w\f IhT^J^ilio^of 
win got opportunities to manifest itself. The new formations ensuing furthermore re?ati?ns!^''^ 
caused the reaction which the extended relations were bound to call forth in the JJ?^^'^*iu'*"*^'*'"' 
eimntries where that extension of civilising influences originated. 

The Hollanders under Philip had been flrst in pointing out the direction in 
which the cause of true humanism might ramify. The reaction alluded to was to S^^i2^bl!raiam 
«ome, flrst in order, from the United SUtes. The European nations were thus and T^Hiiff 3**°'"' ^^ 
now brought into permanent contact with the etlinical substratum of the Ugro-Altaio «»i««^^««^ 
and Mongolian nations east and west of Europe. 

In the Bast, Europeans laid their hands upon Siberia, thereby freshening up certain old 
memories. We remember the siiirht acquaintances formerly made through Alexander, then 
aome eommanication by way of the silk-road, then on the occasions when the Huns paid the 
Boropeans a few visits, then at another call on the day that the popes disciplined some Saxons, 
and for the last time when, shortly after Maroo Polo^s return, Albuquerqub, and a^ain tha 
Onuses, returned all those visits and knocked at the doors of China and Japan. 

In the countries of the setting sun, whither Monirolians had migrated evidently the 
wronc way-^for culture so far had ever taken the westward course— Monirolian empires had 
been founded and destroyed. Remnants of theTshitshimekians were met with, who (most likely 
dorinir the invasions of D^eniris-iQian's hordes), had at about 1300 A. D. left Asia by way of 
the Aleutes, and spread over the substratum of a preceding culture. A still hierher culture was 
obtained under Toltecian and Aztecian dynasties which seem to have foUowed at the time of 
ikm new eommotloDa eaosed by Kublai Khan. 
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Relations, then, are forming of which nobody had ever thought, not even 
those who Just then were engaged in analysing and anatomising '^nmanity* 
with cats of reason more or less doll. And with these new relations there rushed 
into Europe a flood of new thoughts. Remarkable rays of a light, kindled by 
old remembrances about going and teaching all nations, beckoned westwanL 
Those who had been waiting for the dawn of that light had experienced sore disap- 
pointments during the conquests and colonial exploits to which the Buiopeans at 
first betook theniselves, attracted by rumors of gold. 

The Roman nations inaugurated their colonial enterprises upon the ground that 
the pope had America portioned out to them for the purpose of "compelling" the 
aborigines to enter the Kingdom. It was for this reason that Spain and Portugal 
claimed sole control over the seas; and that Philip expected the influx of gold from 
Peru in support of Alva's attempt to extirpate heresy on Dutch territory. 

Remarkable rays of light thrown upon old remembrances— which had been pre- 
served in childish tales about fairy-lands, sought at first by the western route— had 
at the same time led a new generation of Europeans to the East 

On the 12th of Biaroh, 1514, the ffrand embauy of Portuaral held its entne into Bo|B^ 
brinffinff the news of the discovery of MAlaooa. It was nmde the oooasion for the Orient to do 
homafire to the Yioe-God of Borne— for the extremes to meet, liarshaled by heralds, a rieh 
donation was carried up to him, which consisted of the ooetliest vestments decked with pre- 
cious stones, and irolden vessels. Surrounded by these presents a Persian horse headed the 
procession. Gorgeously caparisoned it was led alon^ under the Jubilee of the spectators lining 
the streets, because on the back of this horse rode a leopard trained for the hunt. Then on 
elephant of largest sise came waddling alonff. From the citadel of St. Aneelo cannons 
thundered the salutes across the Tiber up to Peter^s grave. Diego Paoheoo delivered the grand 
oration and— thrice the elephant f eU upon the knees before Leo X. 

Pageants and anecdotes are instructive, inasmuch as they express the mode of 
thinking and th# world-consciousness of a people prevailing at a given period of 
time. This thinking and going upon adventurous expeditions was accompanied 
with the inclination to lay the world at the feet of the father of the Christian house- 
hold in filial obedience and devotion. This is one of the few traits which mi^t 
reconcile one with such an arrangement for ruling the fates of humanity and with 
the disposition to submit to such paternal rule. This trait is similar to the single 
redeeming feature of Asiatic life pursuant to which the authority of the house-fother 
is transferred to the ruler of the state. This patriarchal principle is ideal and 
amiable, even if subverted into oriental despotism. But admiring, perhaps in a 
sentimental mood, this ideal, as some of us have, it was forgotten that with the 
transfer of patriarchal authority to one who rules over a large territory, the childlike 
attachment and the parental love holding a family of good breeding together, cannot 
be transmitted to the sovereign of a multitude of diverse tribes, much less of a variety 
of nationalities. In spheres thus extended sentiments soon cease to reciprocate. 
Patriarchal rule and obedience to it then assume the nature of cold business transae- 
tions and despotic regulations. Under such government spiritual advance is out of the 
question; for nations treated as minors will never attain to manliness and selfhood. 
And since this was the condition of the subjects of Rome Just as much as in 
Peking, we are compelled to extend this conclusion to the Roman principle of coloni- 
sation, as implied in and illustrated by the display of patriarchal affection at the 
beginning of Rome's trans-oceanic connections. 

{ 173. The Germanic nations entered these connections in a different manner. First 
in order to extend the influence of the reformed religion were the water-beggars. These 
outlaws were virtually the founders of the second republic in the delta of the Rbine, 
after the pattern of the Swiss republican confederacy established at its head. The 
dashing daringness, with which **the Brill" was snatched from the clutches of Alvi, 
encouraged the Hollanders in their gloomiest days and rekindled the fire of patriotünn. 
The freebooters developed into a regular navy. Trade followed and created the Dutch 
East-India Company, whilst the England of Elizabeth as yet traded with Persia hf 
way of Russian overland routes. The horizon continued to widen; such companies as 
the Ruasian, the African, the Turkish, and English East-Indian, started up in quick 
succession, all equipped with the privileges of great monopolies. The ports in 
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America were seeored and French preoccnpants pushed aside. On land and upon the matibm «f aonumiMd 
waters Germanic mariners met and yanqnished the Roman. The net resnlt of the Moond^ impon ^ 
contest was destined to benefit mankind in generaL 

Finally the western Aryans met the eastern again for the first time since they Afi«ioDf MpantiontiM 
bad separated upon the terraces of Iran; one branch moving west, the other taking T^H^^X^ 
possession of the large peninsula between the Indus and the Gkmges. Their meeting ,^ ^^^^ Hindooi 
again at the opening of the new lera was of incalculable import •*"•• «»«»••i*'»««»- 

After the liongoUan had set foot apon the neok of the peaceable Hindoo. in the 
time of Babur^Orand-moffult held sway over the length and breadthof the Aryan country; HiSi^'SSir^L!^* 
after the death of Aurenff-Zeba the downtrodden nation lay distracted. The satraps declared of the Brituh enwn. 
themsehres independent; but the subjuirated peoples rattled their chains in vain. England 
needed but little strategy to intervene in the internecine wars of the Indian rulers, and UtUe 
eflPort to master and manage these nations by making the native rivals English vassals. Of 
oourae, in order to maintain English dominion, conquests became necessary. The wars with 
the liarattes were victoriously brought to a termination, and Pitt, by means of the famous OuieeUirtion of the 
Bast-India BiU prevented the East-India Ck>mpany from becoming a state within the state, c^^^! ^* '^'^ pI^' 
eo that after the lapse of nearly a century D' Israeli was enabled to earn the fflory of having 
added an empire to the crown of Victoria. England became, as Heeren Judged, ''a market for SJuftlTith^'^lbSw. 
the products of English manufactories and a whirlpool in which the Indian treasures 
disappeared.** 

It may be that from the start the India-budiret was a money speculation. Indeed, those 
hundred millions, which England received from Indian sources every year, amply covered the 
original cost. These miUions upon milUons prove the rich resources opened with cheap 
Indian labor, and prove the enormous advantanres accruing from the new relations for both ^SSum!^**^^ 
«ountries. English capital rendered the moist and fertile lowlands and the Alpine meadows 
profitable. Hence to the cause of humanity, which Providence, overruliniT history, has at 
heart, the fifty miUions realised by Indian cotton-raising alone are of hiffher significance 
than the fact that British capital found its safest investment in Indian enterprises. These 
millions shaU not lead us to ask whether we have merely to deal with mercenary schemes to 
mulct India systematically. We have a deeper interest in these results than the cash-balance 
sheet sets forth, inasmuch as they prove the permeation of the Hindoo nations with elements 
of European culture. Ignorant as to the bearing of these factors upon their future fate, the ^^^ ' i>*BflM. 
Hindoos could do nothinir but submit to the unavoidable. The issues ffrowin^ out of this 
mode of disseminating Christian world-consciousness will evince themselves as highly satis- 
factory to the Indian people, if the process continues in a tolerably humane way under Just 
and judicious rule. 

Concerning England this relation instantly became of far higher value than the 
financial profits. The best interest drawn from the Indian investments consisted in ^^^i^!Si^ti!^ 
the stimulating reaction upon the religious life of the ruling nation. This blessing '^^' 
manifested itself immediately in the revival of the missionary zeal quickening the lUSillSiJUlS!'^*^ 
activity of the high-churchism of the state, which of yore had incited the English '^'»""'••»»»«»^ 
people to sympathise with their cousins on the continent. 

Sinoe Alexander*s expedition so UtUe had been heard of India that Europe simply won- 
dered at the legends about an oriental ^'Prester John" entwined with the rumors about the 
l&arvelous wealth of India. The irreat country of the East appeared to the mind of Europe as 
« distant mountain, inaccessible on account of the Turks. Now it was open for intercourse 
hr way of doublioir the Cape of Good Hope, the realities of the once mysterious reirions sur- 
pa— ed the dreams of the European cousins. And for the realities of the present life the east- ])oqm|q cm at Good 
«m Aryans were now reclaimed from their dreamy existence under the incubus of a self con- UopeopenedindiAto 
«tmcted invisible world, awakening when they became aware of the practical energy with ISJSJTIJhteh ^ Und 
^whieh the western Aryan labored to overcome difficulties. ^»^ ^^ obainieted bj 

he Turks. 

The widely contrasting peculiarities of consciousness caused each branch of the 
«ame race to come again in contact one with the other, whereby the Hindoo frame of 
mind is to become elevated to its normal balance. For, in the midst of the times 
«dnce their separation, the point of equipoise had been provided for, at which their 
estranging views of life might become reconciled; the synthesis of the polar antithesis 
bad in the meantime become revealed, the ''synthesis" of the seeming contradictory The An^io- 
ideas which had always swayed both groups of the Aryans. ^S*div1ding^ 

It remains, for the present at least, the task of the Anglo-Saxons to divide the oommon^tMtotor 
inheritonce of Christianity with the Hindoos, as it behooves relatives. But in antici- Jä2ti*^i.***^'° 
pating Asiatic prospects we have rather gone ahead of our theme. 
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ÜNrnSD 8TATS8.— EYANOEUCAL HÜMANI8TIC0 APPLIED. IL 0. CH» YL { 174. 

§ 174. At the present stage of this disquisition it is onr aim to show how the 
transmarine relations extended the horizon of the European nations, and how these 
new relations reacted upon their p<»litical economy and their social and religious life. 
Xo sooner had the Europeans taken a glance at the East, than that they slowly com- 
menced to branch out to the new western continent also. Altho very little attention 
had so far been given to ^erica, yet it was destined that from thence the greatest» 
most direct and most wholesome influences should be derived. The Dutch had takea 
the initiative in founding a North American colony, ever since Wiliiam of Kassao- 
Orange had taken that step into consideration, when it seemed as tho Holland was to 
be sacrificed to Spanish fury, and abandoned to the sea from which it had been 
wrested. 

Ten shirts» thirty pairs of stockings, ten shotguns with ammunition, thirty iron 
kettles and a copper pan they had paid for the land upon which New York stands 
today. 

After tUs beginning the British began to look after their interests in the regioa 
of New Amsterdam, and to put in their claims. Upon this new soil colonial life 
thenceforth produced new ideas which in Europe had never been heard of before. 
Powerfully did these ideas react upon the mother country, its state-policy and its 
comfort 

Those forty-one men, who in the month of December ^ D. 1620 stood around the 
table in the cabin of the Mayflower, were British Nonconforndsts. They stood wait- 
ing in solemn mood for their turn to subscribe the first constitution which was based 
upon the equality of the rights of each and all. It meant a simple social contraft 
the like of which the world had as yet never witnessed. Based up(m the freedom of 
conscience, political freedom was warranted. What would have been impossible in 
Europe was bom upon the waves of the Atlantic ocean, to be carried out in the woods 
of the new world. This practical rise of an entirely new form of government,— after 
the pattern of the Galvinistic or rather biblical constitution of the church— the world 
owes as much to the English zealots, who sought religious and ecclesiastical unity hi 
a ritualistic liturgy, as to these English and Caledonian dissenters, who cut loose 
from the anomalies of a state-church. 

Huguenots and Culdean Presbyterians had talcen refuse upon the Blue Ifountainf of 
North Carolina. When they met to or^raniae themselves into a body politic they called their 
home Mecklenburg in honor of the wife of Georgre IIL After the battle of Lexington they ver» 
foremost in raisincr their voice in favor of independence from the British crown. 

This was the definite and decided motif of the counterbass Intoned by the MeddenbaiYiaa 
Americans, in harmony with which the melody of the Declaration of Independence was scnb- 
posed soon after : *' We hereby declare. • . All laws and commissions confirmed and derived fron 
the authority of the kin^r or parliament are annulled and vacated; aU oommiasiona, civil and 
military, heretofore irranted by the crown to be exercised in the colonies, are void. • • Asall 
former laws are now suspended and the oongrress has not yet provided otfaeva, we judge it 
necessary for the better preservation of «rood order, to form certain rules and resrulatioiis tor 
the government of this country, until laws shaU be provided for ua by the eon g r e a a ". 

This declaration once put down in writing by Anglo-Saxons, '^Orangemen" and 
French refuges, the thought of humanism was practically demonstrated to its foil 
extent in the grand event of 1776— on the 4th of July. 

The thought of humanity, then, is finally understood and takes the shape of a 
documentary instrument unequaled in the history of modern culture, of Christian 
civilisation, notwithstanding the erroneous deductions eventually drawn from it 
Socially North America— with the exception, of course, of Roman Mexico, which k 
scarcely to be counted in as yet— is the offspring of England; but in such a manner 
that the mass of immigrants, incessantly flowing in from the ^old country^, i> 
reduced to its elementary radicals, and is purged thereby of such old dross as» for 
instance, the primal ingredients of Norman feudalism, and of such repulsive residue 
as the refuse of Romanised nations brings along; whilst the Saxon traits are kept 
up and fostered, because of their principles of selfhood and honesty, and their senti- 
ments of sympathy and fidelity. Springing up from forests and prairies under the 
canopy of the blue sky and the stars, state after state augments the power of the 
Union, which is built up like the primitive log-cabin, rough and ready, with a fiew 
to rapid improvement. 
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DftTld Grockvlt roams about in wilderneaM« mo solitary, that herds of deer stare in iiiiuir«iioii«<Hoi4h 
amasement at the strange intruder, when one of their number is shot and drops down in their ^m^ri^n piooMMif«, 
■lidst. From the scenes of the huntiuir ffrounds, from adventures with tn4»pers and miners, national ehanctor. " 
sriih the bear and the buffalo, he eomes to take his seat ia oongr e ss. In the circus and at the CarMrofDkTidCroekaM. 
presMettUalbapquet he is always the same, *'half horse, half alligator**. As a matter of course 
Jm dies in his boots, a favorite of the people and hero at f olkrlore. 

Such is the staxap of the American nation as oojnpared with others. In humble 
stations of iif e, under the pressure of the privations of pioneering the hearthstone is 
laid in the log-house; tender considerateness of mother, wife and sister becomes the Labor for 
stepping-stone to educational accomplishments, to yirtue and honor, both becoming pommonintemts 
eomer-stones of prosperity in a palace. Comfort is taken by storm and time by the fore- levei"'^ ^ '*^ 
lock. Erery muscle is strained, every force liberated and developed, utilised and im- JjiS^ **•"'*' ■"* 
proved upon, so as to increase and save human strength by subduing the powers dor- 
mant in nature. The m(»t heterogeneous nationalities meet and mingle on foreign soil, 
and are pressed into service for mutual assistance. The people labor in the pursuit of 
eommon interests, and gradually amalgamate in the observance of the emphasised 
habits and customs of the country, until the antagonismn are either assimilated into, ^''nventi^^au 
ordisappear from, the establishment of a distinctly characterised nationality after abolished. 
alL Many prejudices must be thrown aside, many an old-fogyish form of convention- 
alism becomes ridiculous. For, in the torest, and on the frontier, even in the 
store or office, ceremonious circumstantiality ceases to be admired and becomes cum- 
bersome; whilst true urbanity is not at all depreciated and vulgarity is ostracised. In 
a form of liberty entirely new in history, we witness how in a great nation, side by 
flide with rude manners and bad characters, the excellencies of human nature also ^^p«r^!»*^*^ ^ 

' whether the Good or th» 

«cist, and how both grow to proportions which in such close proximity would ^i;^^^^''* 
haTe seemed impossible. The world witnesses the successful experiment of testing »u^Mtk». 
wMch of the two, the Good or the Bad has the more attractive force, or gives the best 
satisfaction, and gains the most popularity. 

§ 175. We must return to the Rhine and its vicinity, where the thoughts were ^^^^^ „ 
tiflhered into the world which rendered the wild West capable to respond to the de- ^""^ffr^.f^^^*^^- 

*^ ^ conditioning the taooMi 

mands of modem culture, and even to carry out the principles of Christian civilisa- of thu exiwrioMat. 
tion. For, said pope ^neas Silvius, "nowhere among the nations is found so much Pope AMuBiirt» « 
freedom as in the (German cities, in comparison to which the populace of the Italian *° *1i m. ui. 
republics are mere serfs." Yet (Germany had grown to be Just as servile in the mean 
time. In consequence of the Reformation the power of princes had been largely en- 
hanced. This result may be deplored, but since the German Reformation did slight 
the opportunity to create an ecclesiastical selfgovemment independent of the state, R«formuion fmrtmad 
it was unavoidable. Under the denominational and monarchical absolutism, as f acil- sLti^'üiiSLiü^ 
itated by the errors of theologians and cultivated by the Jesuits, the political effects 
of the Reformation were crushed, and the unfolding of the thought of humanity and 
the happiness of the subjects was repressed. Keeping pace with the power of mon- 
archical star-chambers, there grew up the intolerance of Protestant as well as catholic 
state-churches with their procedures against witchcraft, at pillories and in chambers 
of torture. In the Thirty Years War, necessary for the preservation of the humanistic ^hirtr /•« w» 
attainments and of religious freedom, these principles disappeared almost entirely f;^o^*°**i^^i„ 
ander the selfish polity of conquest, and under disregard for nationalities, as 
practiced in the cabinets of both religious parties. The contest of intrigues ended enSldVitho^^S*' 
••without an ideal," as Hegel designates the exhausted condition of Europe in the "**** """^ 

middle of the seventeenth century. 

European culture appeared as if doomed to extinction ; it was bare of an ideal since 
Qermany, in addition to its impoverishment from bein^ always the battlefield of the Euro- Burop« nhaaüed. 
peans« had become isolated from the traffic of the world. Venetian commerce had founded 
audi nourished the prosperity of the German cities. Now, with the oeeans thrown open, the 
Tenetian ships like those of the other Romanic powers rotted upon stagnant canals. Ger- 
many was switched off from International intercourse, and the irreat minsters dottinfir 
tiie routes of former munificence remained unfinished. Many other circumstances con- 
e urr e d to subject the empire to a deadenlnfir stagnation, and the nation, lacking the econom- Oermuiy. always vbm 
Isal stimalus and henee irrowlnff indolent as to progress, entirely forirot to improve and com- fn^^riahod »iwby tb« 
pioteite poUtical and ecclesiastical arranf^ements. Previous beffinniuffs, so full of promise <>««UB«aCV«BiM. 
of iSSlorioiis future, were abandoned under the general discouragement, and public life crept 
aairellastfaepoUoy of expediency allowed, whilst potentates great and smaU made 
I eoafortable after the pattern of YersaiUes— and the iriae heads wrote hooka. 
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Oermany had been able to break the fetters of a Roman world-monarehy, and to 
deliver the thought of universal humanism from its Roman bondage. But Gennuij 
proved unable to carry out, by practical and energetic measures, the great thooghte^ 
which had been set free through its religious reform. Whilst the other Germanic 
nations busied themselves with naval exploits, and as fruits of their daring enter- 
prises earned a large harvest of ideas and means, Germany had to commence anew 
with colonising and repopulating its ovm soil, and was compelled to stay at home. 
The circulation of its vital sap went on as in sleep. For the time being Germaoj 
consoled and contented itself with having its intentions and principles stored up in 
books and piled away in libraries— until the necessary awakening to its task in the 
world took place after a long and phlegmatic doze. Germany continued to argue 
upon the things of which it had full possession, about its cognition of the value and 
dignity of man, about the evangelical freedom of a Christian, about the state of spir- 
itual ctiildhood in the relation between God and man, etc etc Germany enjoyed the 
understanding of the true and illustrious idea of humanism; but its realisation it had 
to leave to other people. 

That great movement of liberating the "third estate**— beginning with Wycliif 
in England, having been taken up by the Taborites of Bohemia, and in the cause 
of which the Bundschuh-peasants had rung the alarm— had come to a dead stop. 

The Jesuits saw fit to take up the popular cause to the advantage of their 
schemes. When they declared the state as of mere human origin, they had taken 
every precaution in advance, that matters of public inter/est were formulated according 
to their doctrine of the contrat sociale. Thus Jesuitism managed to get control over 
the course of events to the extent of dethroning any prince opposing this contract, 
the "head of the church" excepted. Such were the principles expressed by Laynei in 
the council of Trent, whose acceptance the protestants scorned, and which the Roman 
church never retracted. 

Seokendorir wrote *the state of the Christians*' in deflanoe of Jesaitioal tenets; ud 
Pufendorff, returning from Copenhagen and setting up natural law upon the principles of 
Grotius and Hobbes— still postulates duties to God in the first place, from which he dednosi 
those to the ego and to fellowmen. 

Aside from those theoretical works scarcely any practical activity on the score of 
social development is perceptible. The prerequisite for the practical efficacy of the 
Christian thought would have been a reorganisation of political economy, such, for 
instance, as the Puritans had achieved in Rhode Island— but which in Europe under 
the sway of the Bourbons and Habsburgers seemed an impossibility. The occasion for 
this reorganisation was swiftly approaching, nevertheless. A storm was brewing in 
the West. 

Lecky fn his "History of England in the 18th century** has shown why this 
country escaped the destructive effects of the French revolution. Nothing but the 
revival of evangelical Christianity saved Great Britain from the contagion; ißt 
nothing less than personal religiousness and consecration to a life in obedience to the 
gospel enables people to comprehend the thought of humanism in its full and trae 
sense. This was what Wesley preached, who had gone to Saxony in order to study 
the piety of the Moravians, and to ask Count Zinzendorf for advice. It was the 
preaching of the Wesleys and the Whitefields which generated that intense conseiooe- 
ness of personal responsibility and cooperation which alone is the preventive against 
the explosion of natural forces in riotous excesses. The world-theory implied In snch 
sermonising, as based upon the genuine and restored God-consciousness, and as eooe 
bined with the dual bearings of the thought of humanity: this alone makes people 
firmly adhere to true freedom, and assures a happy advance of civilisation and the 
prosperity of a nation. 

When the great Romanic revolution was in its state of incipiency the old Ger* 
manic conception of liberty revived, as if the salubrious breeze from the western 
woods and prairies reminded the Germanic mind of the days of its youth. The 
undaunted fidelity of Justus Moser alluded to, was patriotic enough to protest against 
the generalisation of laws and against the reduction of one's social standing to the 
eommoiL lerel of vulgarity. 
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He wrote affainit the **tsrrannioal fashion of compoeiniT codes of general laws*\ be- Kwi ▼. Momt 
eaose they "estrange us from the nature of things which in its adaptedness for unfolding un^^, to iJnMraiiM 
individuality demonstrates ita wealth''. Addressing the 'Ticar of Savoy, in care of Monsiear '^^^^ ^ 
Bousseau", he showed how dangerous the inclination to leveling legislation must of neces- 
sity become to freedom in general. Equally alarmed by the dream of a general form of leg* JJ^* * '^"S*^ 
Islation and Jurisdictioo was the pious and strict Earl von Moser. ^'Enwrapping a man in emotion' 
furs from head to heels in the month of May may be the proper thing for St. Petersburg, *i^ t^*^^^'*^ 
whilst in Naples such a dress would be unendurable*'. In Moser the feklino of that which is wisäomt 
humane to perfection, namely the consciousness of being a child of Ood, was active in the 

form of practical wisdom. 

GOO 

The world stands wide open in the East and the West, prepared to receive the R«iroqMei: 
impartation of higher principles, awaiting new methods of colti vation« For the first por th» nr.! ttm« is tk« 
time the surface of the earth in its entirety becomes historic ground. The expansive ^^.Tllh^V* 
battle field is made a field of labor, and is made accessible by the amazingly rapid ^Jj^»f pHn^pktoc 
development of the means of traffic. Never before were the remotest corners of 
the world explored with more zeal than that manifest since the beginning of our own 
century. We may say that all preceding history in general, of which we have so far 
taken the philosophical retrospect, had simply been the preparation for the new sera JSuL^"***"*«*"*^ 
of cosmopolitan and international relations of humanity, a history of preludes in 
their several departments. History proper, that is, the symphony of human afbdrs in hi. ^ow th.i 
concert, the description of the fugue-wise advances of humanity as a whole in its «^^i^Monrprap« 
reciprocal interactions begins only now. All prior human activity resembles but a 
school where the lessons are inculcated in the class-room and the exercises for home 
work are prescribed; whereas now the common result of instruction is exhibited at 
the commencement exercises; that is to say, history is expected to demonstrate its 
education of humanity in the practical cooperation of the entire race. The familiar oomu» bMrinc -T-ngn 
conversation of nations in narrow* bounds must give way to international adjustment 
on a large scope, where the fates of widely separated nations and heterogeneous ele- »i^tnm»phmmü>en 
ments bear upon each other. The pursuits of life, formerly followed upon interior *o.ph*f«»bro«L 
waters, are now going to be carried on upon the oceans. They are rendered places of 
exchange for the relative or secondary goods, and are virtually the message-bearers 
between the staple-markets of the world— the bearers of messages, too, from spheres 
above to spheres abroad. 

As many rivers send the waten of the continents into the great seas, so do 
the stories of the individual nations gradually run together into one universal humankm' 
history of mankind. This trend of history has become ever more conspicuous since ärdiMuT** ** ^* 
the oceans have been girded and the earth is circumnavigated. In concurrence with pHncipie of 
these events the thought of universal humanism and the common risrhts of men were ®*^*^*^**®*'" 
ever more elucidated— until they were at last acknowledged as being the cardinal 
principle of civilisation. In the face of this truth it is the more grievous to observe 
from the manner in which this cognition is distracted and caricatured, wherever it 
approaches practical realisation— how poorly mankind will stand the test of being 
humane. 

CH. VIL THE COGNITION OF HUMANITY IN ITS DISTORTIONS. 

§ 176. Historic development has arrived at that season in which the fruits ripen, oriidprotpMto in iim 
at that age of maturity in which the features grow sharper and display the quality of ^^Ve'^^l^ 
the inner character. Recent events, which reveal the maxims underlying modem a» inner dbpotmoM«« 
thinking, and in which modem culture culminates, are very descriptive of all the 2fominrÄ*toiu 
inner dispositions which humanity will follow in its pursuits as its history "^ iTu. nw, in, i». 
approaches the next summit These events, furthermore, illustrate the mode in which ^^' **• 

hLitoij applies its means. 

Europe and America pose upon an acme of civilisation from which the prospect- 
ive view of a transition into the realm of true freedom and ethical progress takes in The »br» yawnint i« 
the full range of the ethnical horizon; but from which we also look down into an SSTuSI** '''**•**• 
abyss yawning close by, into which the whole of modem culture is under dread of 
being thrown. Vigilance and circumspection may yet avert perils already casting their SHJlIr^rJliEK? 
shadows ahead. Hence it is necessary to look beneath the surface of civilisation, and r^iä^iSS?* 
back upon the starting points of historical relapses, in order to understand the wild 
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excitement of the Freneh upheavals and its still Tünmting eifecla^ iHddi to all 
appearances are going to eanse n repetition on so large a scope as to render ünt 
eruptions, which threw up a Ni^^leon, a mere local affair. With the same ref enae» 
to the American rerolation (by which radicalism has tried to Justify the French, tho 
no such insurrection against the laws of history can take subterfuge under the Ahmt- 
lean ^Declaration of Independence*') a general upsetting is now planned by the ma^ 
contents of all nations and zealously agitated. 

At the befflnninff of our disquisition we aUegorised the goinc foiüi of thenatloiis into sD 
the world, their separatioii and disperdon« with the flowinir of various rivers, from a 
common headland and a pure source. Oonslderina the rapid inereaae of the bad' In g re di sat, 
thefireneral dispersion of the human famUy became evident as more than a mere gnem for ths 
sake of explanation. 

FinaUy humanity was disoovered to suffer under still worse eondltlons. In view of dw 
sad effects of the first calamity we ascertained a state of aerravated dismay, caused by a >ÜU 
worse catastrophe, a wanton and sudden apostasy even from the mere natural prinoipleB of 
human existence. 

We found the results of that sad departure from unity In the features scattered aD ovw 
the face of the earth, those havinfl: fled in small groups to remote quarters reaensbling isolstsd 
and forsaken heaps of debris. 

But we observed also that the evils f oUowlng , especially the stunned condition, the friglit- 
f ul flight, and the irksome work of wresting a livelihood from obstreperous nature were all 
made to serve as measures of preservation. For even on the downward course men are yet 
guided in their ways by the hand from on high. 

Into their deepest descent the nations, even those abandoning themsrives to the rsTSCW 
of grossest depravity, took along within their innermost feeling some indestructible remnanti 
of GkKi-consoiousness common to all in equal measure. 

Discussing in that connection the difference between cultured nations and uncoHivsted 
masses, we became convinced that people without any culture whatever never existed, beoauae 
each and every duster of human beings still has a direct or indirect bearing upon all other 
nations, and because not even the most shapeless ethnical rubbish in its apparent decay ess 
be considered bare of specifically human forms of living. 

Providentially the fragments of lost humanity were so directed in their ways as 
that each part was thrown upon its own resources and Its individual exertions, which were to 
stimulate the development of the various capabilities given and left to man to make the bert 
tiiereof . The distribution over the globe under the various aones was to serve the definite 
purpose of filling the earth with men who were to cultivate it, and to develop thereby the 
resources of their own nature; with men who, under the pressure of this laborious proeea, 
should learn to seek the guiding hand. The susceptibility for such guidance, and the eye for 
its recognition, is given In the spiritual oonstituent of man^s being, to be weU taken care of 
and to be developed through selfculture into receptivity for Increasingly better and higher 
gifts. We take conscience In its immediateness as that prompting towards reunion whidi li 
nowhere entirely missing in the human soul. Corresponding with the promptings ofecm- 
sciencea system of mediatory and vicarious atonement was arranged for the purposed 
conferring blessings upon the nations under conditions, of course, but ever under divine 
guidance. And this system, as littie to be abolished as conscience is indestructible, conveyed the 
intention at the same time, to reveal the desire of the Savior to come to the rescue; and to eaB 
forth the desire on the part of men to seek after and find the uplifting hand again. lUe 
guidance and these arrangements we subsume under the phrase of universal revelatioa or 
Prevenient Grace. 

But those multitudes which in deliberate defiance of this providence and grace mean to 
keep up a selfoonstituted unity by force or strat^y, will abruptly be put to confusion again 
and again. 

(Jnless the derelopment of history is considered under this aspect, noeorreet Tiew 
and no teleological appreciation of the life of individuals or of nations can be ob- 
tained* Bat taking this position we need no longer inquire as to the hulls, predi^- 
tates, and residue of traditional cults, nor into the political formations and defonna- 
tions, social usages or artificial creations of culture in which life's currents slncf' 
gishly flow along as in old channels. 

We are relieved of analytical guesses to be made from the heinous idolatries and abject 
subversions of the ideas of humanity In China and Japan, India and £gypt, Africa aod 
Australia, or in Germany or America. For, since by virtue of certain spiritual elements the 
compound of scums and dregs and settlings is cut, so that the obnoxious stuffs may be iK>Iatcd 
and neutralised, we are enabled to reduce the distorted principles to their true value. 

And we are enabled to discriminate— even in the labyrinthian courses of human 
life and thought under such inverted traditions and usages and abuses— the warm 
pulsations of the human heart, and the noble aspiratiouß of human nature to puritf 
itself from the effects of the deathly contagion« 
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FoHowinff that line of obaenration we find in the rirtuec of the ff«Dtllee more than **|^- 
ninff vices". Be the Qod-coniciousneas, together with the worid-eonsoioufness depending ^^t^^SShnSSIrhS!! 
^n it. ever to badly deranged, we still eolleot— like the bee oolleoting honey from wild 
>wor»~liopefiil and eherlshlnff traits of human nature, from play and oomedy, from lyrio inToinntarj longiagi 
Mtry and from aoqualntaaoe with the domestic life of those who dwell on the periphery, '"%a^a!*i.ü,n,ii, 
e may find even in the darkness of heathenism a noble sense of duty, of touching fidelity and ^> m> ^^' i^> ^^> i^^* 
iselflshness; we may there notice signs of benignity, acts of self denial and an admirable de- 
^on to public welfare which may outshine the morality of the multitude oi mere nominal 
bristians. A sense of real beauty and aspiration to true art are frequently met with. Look- influeno« of obaeuM 
Ig at the attempta at carving, sculpturing, painting, and musical composition, in pottery, £ri!!^."^^b!^.o. 
rehiteeture, legends, proverbs and songs, we ought to become so interested in the poor I ii^- 

retched majority of the human family with its irreligious consciousness, as to learn to 
'mpathise with it, because of the intensity and tenderness of sentiment thus revealed. Above 
1 we shall have to acknowledge a spirit of reverence and devoutness towards the invisible 
sity, which puts to shame even the majority, perhaps, of modern churohmembership. 

If we listen with sympathy to the scale of tones, from guilelcfis merriment down to the 
melancholy and doleful oompUint in elegies, we would find hearts worthy our friendship, jMj*j»«*«o"»«"ion*nr 
earts in search of peace and consolation. This yearning will have to be counted as valuable 
K proportion to vanquished selfishncfis, and will be adjudged with mercy by Him who hears 
le cries of the young ravens. When and by what means this mercy will manifest iteelf to 
sture-bound people in guiding a^ui directing their preparation for the reoep^on of pneu- 
latic influences, does not here come in question. The noble traits of the natural man were 
ointed out simply to remind us of the fact, that even the nations farthest away from the 
Ivine-humane center of attraction do contribute, in oertain respects, to human culture, tho 
lat contribution may be visible to such only as stand very high above selfishness or very near 
le eontributors,in the practice and cultivation of humaneness. 

We come to consider some of the bearings of these facts, for we live in the age of 
Ussions— altho the substance of this matter remains to be pondered in the dosing 
art of this work. 

The chapter now presenting Itself, that is, the epoch now opening, demands of us that, in gjJJjSSSwa ^hMoiy 
Irtoe of another enlightenment than that so far discuwed, we may be able to form a true depuida npon oar bving 
idgment as to character and the nature of events. Whatever conclusion is arrived at, de- i)!!^ridM^Hm?ytb? 
ends upon the full insight into the moral essence of things and persons, and upon the dis- r* u^^^^JiL— i. 
psAlanary ability to watch understandingly the historic undercurrent. tb* middi« of ihe Vrrt 

The value of our conclusions, yea, the correctness of our whole interpretation of 
istory, depend upon the answer to the question whether we are Justified in measur- 
m world-theories by that rule, which was handed to the builders of history in the 
liddle of the times. 

§ 177. The mode in which Providence guides the movements of history concur- n«iu «ad »tn» of 
ent with the lives of the nations is enshrouded in impenetrable mystery, notwith- I^t^iLil'u^et' 
bmding the plan and the purposes being revealed. The reason why the ways and •*^^**«* »» «»'■*^- 
leans for their fulfilment under divine overruling are veiled and incomputable con- 
Ms but in the fact that the freedom of mankind cpmes into play. The work of re- 
toring the "image" as revealed by the Mediator in a rich diversity of human beings 
oQtinues through the times of the new dispensation, altho we can observe only half, " mtA'''th^uK ' ^* 
i its best, of the fabric and the instrumentalities, and of the method of using the eond'^pTbrfntth- 
oaterial. The way in which the renovation proceeds, we see in but one direction. bTSSiuSJÄ'" ^ ** 

The ideal of man in his dignity an substantiated in the Mediator, and the problems 
o be solved, and the destiny to he realised by man, are revealed to him in the form of 
:ift8 intended for the happiness of mankind. These gifts are entrusted to g{gi,ifle«nc« of tb« 
Christians in their collective capacity for transmitting to humanity in histori- S!'e"M*aSlSo'SS!°' 
al order. And they convey with them the task of redeeming arrested life, i. e. Q*«^Aüf«A«.. iia 
lature-bound humanity. The administration of these irrevocably instituted ordinan- 
ces is therefore not to be taken in the sense of a representative office apart from the 
x>ngregation militant and triumphant It is to be emphasised rather, that the gifts 
ire to be husbanded by ministers and people conjointly. Whenever the church was 
mderstood to consist of the officers and theologians, history insisted upon the admin- 
stration of the above gifts by hierarchy and society alternately if not in coordinate £^i^dMi^!'now i» 
inisoiL For in the course of events it occurs now and then that the people,or society £• •wo'^Id". ' ^*° ^ 
n its promiscuous generalnes8,8ever the thought of humanity from its center of co- * "*' ^' *"' 

lesion where alone it is safe from distortioft— and that in an unjudicious zeal for a 
nisunderstood liberty the cause of humanism is conceived in a vague and partial nur^um.'^ft^ 
negative. In such cases the ecclesiastical organisation, the church -organism in its il!^MivM*h<iD*MUmia 
Dontrast to the civil authorities and to the **world," must throw the weight of its in- '^■^■••^*'' 
ilniction into the scale. 
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mStSJ<Iittrieijii» ^ ^* happens, that, on the other hand, a domineering ehnreh— nu»e or lea 

th.'SjiJ?'****"*"** streaked with hierarchical pretensions, be thej catholic or Protestant— obscures the 
orwiimsT« htonnthai P'^^cious gift of tho humanistic thought, and abandons it to the political intrigues of 
jmtonstons •baad« tit« parliamentary factions in order to make them tools of their rule. And in such cases 

pnctoaa eaotenli of lac * 

^^u toä^^iiMir ^^® people at large, or Christian associations, rise to the rescue of humanism, and, oo 
u to li^'tottM'^Stä'oc ^^® strength of 'public suasion** take the thought under protection and in cultiTatioiL 
huBMUHik Whenever either of these eases comes to Join issue, a revolution is imminent. 

ümmrit nf hiuIiiIImm What was the aim of the most radical of ffreat revolutions? Chateaubriand answers: 

1 166 IM^^HM?«! ''^ found a society without a past and without a future upon doubtful reasons ! ** The old 
' 179,' 211,' 222! legitimist has precisely stated the character of this French movement. It was a very question- 
R<»naMMi*a«fforte to ^^^® reason upon which Bousseau had built his system of the nature of the wants, and the 
nMQA hamanism from a rifirhts,of man. What was then the misnamed reason was but one of the wild outcrrowths of oar- 
vSfld^ **°^^'^*^ '^^ nal desire and moral indolence cut loose from the idea of Ood and from historical bonds. Tki« 
«onT«iitioa«it«iB. world-theory presumptuously aUeircs that man by nature is a sociable creature, and thst 

hence humanism is the creature of the social instincts. Upon the force, or rather absardity, 

of this argumentation Rousseau pleads the rights of a oommonaUty for which he invents tlie 

Rafturai loeUbiiitr. phrase, **oontrat sociale,^' which in principle had been established much prior to kif 

deduction« 

That humanity, of which "Bmile** is the blissful, because ignorant, representative, is of 

■Slte^'Kmu***^'*''^ spontaneous srrowth, natural and radical in the extreme, fit to be raised by, and to assodste 

* BusAUb with, the cave bear, and lonirinr to return to its companions in order to become exceedingly 

F4ucm. i^Q^ independently happy. *'The human race had lost its rights, Jean Jacques has found thcoi 

aflrain," was the rejoicing ejaculation of Brisard. In the same strain Baudrillart praises it st 

the task of his ape 'io reinstate humanity into the possession of itself and its whole domsio 

and all of its resources." Such was the purpose of the revolution, as Abbot Fauehett puts it in 

the vernacular of the rabble : ^^Man is born to enjoy the yood things of life. The earthly 

domain, common property of us all, has been forcibly appropriated by a few and withheld 

from us." 

Return to the natural state was preached and— nearly accomplished. Franoe was sofi* 
eiently qualified for the experiment. 

■nffibhrvToiationM Tho EugUsh rovolution had been of a quite different character. Neither eon. 

jraiiMu«dwithtii« trived at nor instigated by sophists, it was a national movement of patriotism upon 
***^'m;i79;2u;sS: the basis of an earnest necessity and religious maturity. It did not disintegrate 

society; merely changing the executive department of the political system to confonn 
with the reformed concept of humanism, this revolution did not break up the social 
fabric. It was not brought about by Sansculottes but by Cromwell's army, the mond 
strictness of which was exemplary and stands unchallenged. 

Macaulay describes it thus: '*The most sealous royalists rive testimony that in ibdt 
CromwiOl't •'^y- camps alone no cursing was to be heard, that neither drunkenness nor uramblinff was to be 

seen, and that during the rule of the soldiery the property of the peaceable dtisen wssssfa 
and the honor of women kept sacred. The excesses ocourring were of a quaint nature. A 
sermon suspicious of pelagianism,or a window exhibitinir the picture of the Viririn with th« 
child, would cause such excitement in the ranks of the Puritans, that the officers ooaM 
scarcely by extreme measures control the troops." Such was the revolution In Engisnd. 
which the French have no riffht to claim as a precedent justifying their own. 

In Germany the reformation had done away with those medieval deformities which 

were allowed to continue in Francja and to oppress the nation. Celibacy, monastie 

mendicancy, monkish slothfulness, etc., had been gradually regulated by the state,and 

ameliorated if not abolished brevi manu, by the Protestant thought The thought of 

I?orj?io*n"n™ä« liberty had been modified by the religious conception of human dignity'and reepoo- 

Freneh ri;Toiutioa. siblUty, whereforo the political transformation took the normal course of an eiolu- 

tion, under the exercise of a little patience. 
rrane« protest* »faintt ^^ Frauco tho protost agalust the ecclesiasticism of the feudal times had been 

oMeJdif orff in"'^'*^ pFocrastiuEted and was entered first by sophists and then by Sansculottes. Hnmaa 
through Bophumk mnd dlgulty Eud liberty were taken simply in their formal and egotistic aspect, because 
BoutsMiTa't ehiidmi of the fonuatlve, the religious principle had been exiled or suppressed, as in Port RoyaL 
°fter Port Royal. Hcnce the impossibility of a gradual reform when the revolution was prov(dcedby 

re'iiKi'uTs"de?* goveFumeutal anomalies and unmitigated malpractices of the royal dynasty. 

XTc^'""'' ***** ^"^ § 1"». The remnants of mediroval views and forms of life, especiaUy the class- 

J'^";;'«^«!'^^ of the French privileges, the immimitiesof the aristocracy scoffing the change procured by modem 
rrmnc^ neKiMt<>d it. thought, scoffiHg reasou itself, galled the Common people. France, unlike Germany, 
dS^i^menV °^ °"™'^ particularly in this respect, had missed its opportunities, when Gerson, the great 
^b^Vpoü?; chancellor, and Peter d'Aillj by far surpassed the narrow Italian ideas; and again 
when August, the Sazxtt^^kMnb Mnt the Formula Concordia to Francis I, and ^en 
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Jaeob Benrlin with Andre» upon the royal invitation appeared at court in Paris; and J^^JJiSSi,^* 
when Beza vindicated the religious reform at Poissy. It was the last chance for 
France to adjust matters by way of an honest compromise, when under Henry Quatre 
4000 noblemen took the part of the Huguenots who had enlisted 200 towns of surety 
for tolerance in the cause of reform. 

The Huffuenots were sincerely bent upon a normal evolution without any intent of a pollt- 
ieal overthrow. Their nocturnal meetingrsin the crevice« of the mountains and their hymns 
of worship in the silent solitude of wildernesses were not heeded as the warnin^rsi which 
indeed they were to serve to the Bourbons in foreboding the ffatheriny storms of the revolu- ^•Jj'*'^|2?on 5*" 
tlon. The opportunities havinir been sligrhted, and the dra^onades working effects opposite niifioas reform. 
to those intended, the sequel was inevitable. For whenever that natural advance of a nation, 
wrought by its reli^rious advancement, comes to be frustrated, anarchistic ideas will stir up 
the drees of public opinion. If the pulse of spiritual life in the social organism beats slow 
and sluerish, it denotes religious and intellectual decline. But suppressinirthe normal evolu- 
tion of true humanism results in anarchy« Wherever human nature is treated as a mere 
natural force a sudden explosion is to be expected at the slightest occasion. 

The first symptoms of the morbidity of French society cropped out in literature. Before ^^i3i|^^S*iv^M fn 
It entered the stage of shameless frivolity, literature acted the role of Boethius, when he stood Htaratur«. 
at the coffin of the Boman giant, figuratively speaking, soliciting sympathy. comparison with th* 

"His attitude toward positive religion, especially to Christianity is affecting that aristo- ■«• ** b«^»«»- » »•"• 
eratic sufflsance which cautiously guards itself as much against uttering an offensive or 
aggressive word, as against giving any sign from which the open enemies of religion might 
draw the Inf erenoe that one was in sympathy with it. Thus he kept distant from personal 
eontaot with Christianity in avoidance of compromising himself." The very same method of 
evading religious conviction, or if convinced of the truth, the same avoidance of decidedly 
avowing it, was the first fruit of this fashionable enlightenment. People were ashamed to 
incur the suspicion of being religious. DiaMmbiing «n 

arUtoerakie tndllfamiM 

This affected attitude of indifference in literature, which very much resembled silent tothereiifiouabM«of 
oontempt, indeed signified the transition of the spirit of the time from the proud and feigned *^*'<*'«'*'»^ t^i.w. <«. 
nonchalance to fanaticism in the stage of sneer and sarcasm. As to sonnets, and the dissipa- g^,^ ^ .„^^ ^„^ 
tlon of beUes-lettres in general, causing the ginrles which were audible at night among the ««reaam between 
model-shorn shrubbery and trimmed boxtrees of Versailles, decency demands of us to observe fSSicUm!*****'*"** 
■Uenoe. 

The system of such paternal rule of which the French complained, was no worse 
than that of all the other states, except that in France the straight-jacket of patron- 
age-government was laced somewhat tighter. The tutelage under which the peoples 
were kept by the idea of the ''legitimacy" ( sc. of hereditary sovereignties ) extended 
over the entire sphere of civil life, public and private. The state-craft of the seven- DerieeatooonoMittM 
teenth and eighteenth centuries made it its chief object to conceal the political real- ^''^ 
ities under the judicial views of star-chambers and under the gravity of the periwig; 
and 'legitimacy",— the fathership of the monarch over his subjects, the children who "u^umM^. 
where not to question governmental measures—was the couched, principle and secret 
of the jurisprudential wisdom bf the cabinets. And that privacy of the cabinets 
iras extended into the privacy of husbandry. Statial guardianship minutely defined 
all domestic , industrial and commercial relations down to the number of windows 
in each house, to matters of dress, and the courses at table. 

The dissatisfaction with king and cabinet was only equaled by that with the PHTaWofeauiuta. 
oppression couched in their pretense of paternal care. The fifth part of French soil 
was in possession of the mort-main, i. e. the dead hand of the church, which not only 
received but also held fast and did not give, that is, paid no taxes. in°£?' b£>^S!^ii". 

The ecclesiastical tenures consisted of the most fertile lands throughout the kingdoms, 
the annuities derived from rents amounted to hundreds of millions, besides the 123 millions 
which the prelates, abbots, chapters and cloisters derived annually from the tithes. The 
number of Premonstratensian monks was not more than 399, but their income from these 
eoureea amounted to more than a milUon. Of the Benedictines of St. Biaur there were 1672; 
who drew rents up to eight millions. Yet the clergy in general— we are pleased to state it, by 
the way— was not as worldly as might be expected ; of the bishops only four submitted to the 
oath of allegiance to the constitution drawn up by radicalism. Notwithstanding the some- 
what improved behavior of the priesthood it was impossible to uphold such a state of affairs. Keeker's financial 
Heeker demonstrated that with the antiquated system of taxation he could do absolutely **' <"*i^**- 
nothing to restore the financial health of the realm. 

The trouble with that old system of finances and crown-revenues was that the 
"estates'* , the people of rank represented in the two divisions of the legislature, Himi^^itlüLtioo. 
enjoyed among other Immunities the exemption from taxation. Calonne demanded 
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that they should vote for a gnmnd-taz upon their real estate. Bat sinee those wMdbg 
the money power, in their adherence to the old eustoniB, would not yield an iota of 
their prerogatives, and since the aristocracy hesitated to grant the adrantages of the 
modem ideas, advanced by themselves, to the oppressed classes, because the remnants 
of feudalism facilitated their policy of obstruction, France was eompelled to figbt 
them down. 

The men of 1780: those belonirinff to the aatembly oonstituent, the parties of the kgiti- 
mists and of the convent, the Girondists and the members of the mountain^they aU bisflted 
away in quick succession one firm layer after another of petrified burdens and dsw 
prerocatiTcs, each party eairer to advance over the scattered rival factions. The oonservstivs 
champions of medieevalism flnaily yielded to force; but it was now too late to waive a prir- 
ileere here and there. Not yieidinr readily enouffh, they were doomed to annihilation. For 
on tkM score of rule the tables were suddenly and completely turned. To join in the cry ol tiw 
new parole "liberty, equality, fraternity" would avaU the aristocrats nothiuir« To don tte 
tricolor, and to show himself to the patriots with the Phrygian cap of liberty" upon his hssd, 
in obedience to Lafayette's advice, could save the '*le^timate** kinff no oKire. 

Neither could the bawling on the streets, and the allegorical pageants, and tba 
making of constitutions avail anything. It was the abolition of privileges, it wu 
the establishment of equal rights and responsibilities for persons of all ranks, it was 
the deliverance of labor from serfdom, it was freedom of thought and speech, of assch 
elation and of religious worship, which were to be achieved. It was the work of 
reconstruction by which the proclamation of human rights had to prove that it was 
more than phraseology. And to be sure, sincere in its persistency to obtain himiaa 
rights, the revolution did not stop at vociferous demands. 

The exasperated masses were in dead earnest, which earqestDMi substantiated itMlf is 
heaps of human flesh and streams of human blood. It need not be repeated that the Sitsb- 
iishment of humaneness by such method was an undertaking demonstratinfabeardi^ftHli, 
because the humanity requisite for the reconstruction did not exist. Its proclamation tnrssd 
into somethinar like the silly masquerade of Cloots, the harlequin of the revolution. 

It seems incomprehensible that the people in the act of realising their inborn 
rights did not shrink back horror-struck from the ruination caused by demoliahiag 
all historical rights. 

The strange adventure of destroying reasonability, ih order to build the rifj^tof 
reason upon the rubbish of hear-say radicalism, can only be comprehended as tlie 
result of a pestiferous condition of society in generaL 

Oa account of this decay the madness of the participants, wlio were seised and oarri«d> 
away by the rairiuiT torrent, or scared away under the reiffn of terror, may find excuse; tlK> 
the instigators deserve abhorrence rather than praise. Of these maladies of the timem how* 
ever, we riiaU speak in the third book. 

With Napoleon the sobering up, the reaction set in, though his own career denoted 
simply thai critical stage of the sickness, when the febrile symptoms signify, that 
health sinks below the strength of resistance. This phenomenal figure represents, is 
a greater measure even than Karl the Great, the unification of Romano-Bysantise 
and German features of polity. The empire of the Carolingians leaned upon the 
powerful influence of popery, Just then beginning to take the lead in politics. But 
Napoleon stood free upon the charred field of burnt-out ideas, opposite an exhaosted 
popery, which, however, he deemed still useful enough as a prop to his personal aims 
at universal Cesaro-papism. For he intended nothing lees than changing the eoili 
together with the papal office into a charge d'affairs at his court 

The emperor had caused a catechism to be composed for the schools of the nation, te 
which relinrio- political text-book he commanded that a position be ascribed to him, whlA 
should be nothing short of deification but sacramental sanction. The emperor-god seem ed to 
appear complete upon the column of Vendome; all that Napoleon thought necessary for hii 
proper appearance in this attitude were the lessons he took from Talma, the comedian. 

His program for the performance was ready. In the year 1813 there was to be held iB 
GBCumenical council. As the first thing on the program It was ordered that the popepredd* 
ing was to resign his worldly sovereignty. *'From this moment oa I would liave made Ub 
the idol of the people, so that he should have neither missed his possessions, nor f^ his degra- 
dation. I would have held my ecclesiastical convocations like my legislative se e sl oas. Mf 
councils would have represented universal Christendom, of which the popes would have bcea 
the presidents, which I would have opened and closed, and the decrees of which I would hit« 
sanctioned and published, just as Constantlne and Earl the Great used to nmnage eedesisrttil 
aifairs." 
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The oMttiiiQr of this reverie— whioh aeeordinff to our i»riiiciple of Interpretation and Meditation on the 
method of oompariKm, was vhrtuaUy oothiuir but a copy of Asiatico-Bysantine arraaffements 'STSliilS^D! b^miaui. 
—would have been the fitting up of the pedestal upon which the emperor-ipod was to be 
enthroned; whilst of the freedom whieh Christianity vouchsafed to the nations when it sepa- 
rated the worldly kinsdom from the spiritual, humanity would have been affaln forcibly and 
jret sarreptitioosiy deprived. 

Looking back upon the terr<^i8m of the revolntion, such thinkers as De Maistre laf «»•! pow^ 
and Do Bonald reeognise in this characteristic and instmctive period a divine re^i- ^« uberlSon. ^ 
bntion and tlie prelnde to the last Judgment, a ''shaking up of all human powers.** 
In the viclflsitudes of the revolution these sages conceived the rage of infernal pow- 
ers let loose by the hand of the Most H|gh as in other Judgments, of which the one 
Jost experienced was but the continuation. Each divine visitation makes the inf er^ 
nal rage subservient to salvation. For it is to be remembered that the catena of 
chastisements and deliverances is interlinked with the first insurrection against the f^^ ÜS^S! 
divine rule enacted on the banks of the Euphrates ; and that the antagonism contin- «u^h^^totkoMof «h« 
nee through all mundane leras to the end of the times. In the scenes witnessed upon 
quays along the Seine, the divine hand of discipline and deliverance was recognised 
as opening the ulcer on the social body, cutting deep and sharp into the putrid flesh ^''ih/»]^m«nte 
emancipated, in order to cure the sore and save the organism. wiS^Vo^ nnunum 

§ 179. Our task of interpreting national paroxysms compels us to return to the hSlSJJTbiS «poa 
axiom from which we set out. What significance of the great revolution, as taken in SJJÜJJJ^S*" '"^ 
eoimeetion with other erratic and fitful experiments to establish humanism without ood-«>i»ciooiiiMi. 
God, did our disquisitions disclose? In the first place the revolution evinced the ^l^^''^"'''^ 
bankruptcy of the perversion and onesided treatment of the idea of humanity. A 
humanism severed from God-consciousness can never be made a success. That hu- fouiiy empu^Ttl^ 
manity— which, in order to spite God and religion, elevated the sample-product of an 
insane reason to the rank of a goddess— was by that ngnrper of dlvloe prerogatives» ^•""»»y*° »«*'»»"»**• 
tfcated with utter contempt, la a most inhamane maooer. There is no power under heaven u^r^'."^' "^ ^* 
which, in such cases of disdain shovm to the religious side of humanity, is able to Enth«si«*inforb«tieriiit 
preyent the transition from radical democracy to reckless and rank despotism. No *»»«con«»i«oiiofp*)pi... 
earthly power is able to save such a humanity from sinking into the lowest condition ^indM not m rrano« 
of either servitude or brutality. 

Dladnln for the rclifioos 

We see what «rood in the negative came out of the revolution through the self- i'^%*J^J;S^J° ***^ 
rerelation of human nature in all its capabilities. Now for the proper application of S;r°;;Sf^y^;!iijf **^ 
this knowledge. . <i«poti.m. 

The bitter truth contained in these empirical facts yields the criterion in the 8eifr«T«utiion of hoBMi 

nature to th« foil cztMit 

llrst place, by which Rousseau's theory of threadbare natural humanism ought to have »^ i*> »pabiutiM. 
been tested before its adherents put it into practice and thereby Jeopardised true hu- Roaueto*. thrMdUr« 
manism. What Chateaubriand pointed out in his terse objection quoted above is i^7h7trh»ve°bl^D 
correct; and what De Maistre said about Judgment and deliverance is correct, also. puttin« u'to p^oa 

test and Jeonkrdbinf 

For, De lialstre, whose true patriotism and profound Christian Philosophy— matured in «rue humanism. 
tlie heat and under tlie storms of the revolution— qualified him to form a oorreot Judgment of nuAn». 

it, made the following oonfession: "Rousseau was better than I am myself, as I have critiebm of Boommu by 
adDBOwledffed unreservedly and without any reluotanoe. He strove after the Good with his ^ Mautu. 
heart, whilst I did it with the mind. His noble soul shuddered at the siffht of those almmina- 
tions to which the leading men of society and of politics stooped. And because he 
found the savages In the natural state less corrupt, he employed aU his rhetoric to convince J^^H^*" ^^'iL« 
mm that a mere negative condition was the sole aim which we should endeavor to reach and * *" '^**''* 

the only perfection which we could hope to acquire". 

This was the trend of Rousseau's preaching and also the fallacy of the irenic opinion of 
his peraoa manifest in Maistre*s sentimental utterance. 



Bat What other preaching was then to be heard of in France? Of sin and its con- 
aeqnenees; of the 'image" restored by the Mediator and to be renewed in Him and 
through the means of His grace; of human dignity and freedom: the children of that 
time knew absolutely nothing. The cognition ''humanity" had been emptied of its 
essential and most sacred contents. The "negative" side simply remained, gener- 
ating that spirit of negation which can tear down the fabric of a false culture and 
deelroy much good with it, but which is unable to build up anything positive, unable 
to pat anything better in its place. 
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Where is the fault to be lodged? The hierarchy had stopped up the rejuvemitiiig 
well-spring of humanism. Bearing in mind the reign of Louis XIV, and keeping in 
view the complot entered into by absolute hierarchy and monarchy, in order to defeat 
the Huguenots together with their ideals of humanism, and in order to smother the 
moans of humanity, history charges the hierarchy with the greater guilt. Consid- 
ering the audacity of the assaults upon humanity, it is to be admitted even, that the 
men of the revolution rescued parts of this ideal notwithstanding the wild measore» 
employed. Owing to Jesuitism in league with absolutism the outraged nation conr 
ceived the thought of human dignity and human rights in the negative only; but it 
was well enough that so much of the idea was preserved. None of those men, how- 
ever, to say nothing of the crimes committed by them or to be charged to their respon- 
sibility, is to be excused on that account. Excitement and allowing one's self to be 
allured into the risks of perilous enterprises veill never suffice to receive the esteem of 
moral merit by the success resulting, if the way to reach it pass through deeds of 
horror. 

In the beirinninir of the movement the flame of enthusiasm for the improvement of the 
oondition of the oppressed— va^ue and doubtful as it was conceived, and mad as to the method 
by which deliverance was contrived at— was comparatively pure. This flame was not kindled 
in France alone. We linow of urood men outside of it, who proved their philanthropy by larve 
oontributions to the sacrifice for the cause of humanity, embracinir one anoUier, recardlesi 
of rank, with tears of joy at the prospect of seeing their ideals realised. It was a grand 
spectacle to see the idealistic elation of the best men in aU countries, who were aglow for 
the amelioration of suffering and the' adjustment of rightful complaints. What soonthere- 
after made them turn their backs to the revolution in its progress— what fiUed the sober 
friends of the people with disgust and changed enthusiasm into abhorrence — were the exoesssi 
of that fickle temper which is the unfortunate heritage of Frenchmen. Nevertheless, the 
sluices were thus opened through which the stream of purification was let in. The dirt and 
pollution carried along with It decides nothing as to the quality of its source and the blesstnr 
left after the flood. An inflated national phariseeism often blames the reijeru of terror opon 
the rebellious people who went through the heat and chills of the inflammatory fever, 
and who suffered. Without palliating the moral responsibility of the actors, the epidemie 
nature of any revolutionary craze is to be brought into account. Close by the helg-hts of idesl 
patriotism and genuine consecration to the cause of universal welfare, always yawns that 
abyw from which unreasonable demands arise, and wild frenzy, much similar to Shamaniim, 
leaps forth. Whenever such paroxysms seize a nation, it is thrown down in an instant from 
the summit of artificial culture into the humiliating stages of it« low beginning. The senas* 
tional details occurring under the general infuriation are usually described in faU and 
painted in strong colors. But historiography is not to fall into the error of thinking that 
justice has been done to the subject with narrating the shooldng circumstances. 

To form a true picture of the age, the quiet labor of the rural portion of a nation 
should always be brought into consideration together with the noise of themetropolm. 
Phenomena of ethical beauty may then be noticed, of sublime disinterestednesSyOf inde- 
fatigable labor and devotion to the common cause in the danger of hot riots. During the 
intervals of transition from one perjiod to another, and under the tribulations inei- 
dental to the procesn of forced advance, and by the effects of great and long continu- 
ing worry, noble and sober characters are formed in all ranks and classes. At such 
times, in which entire nations glow like metals in a smelter, all phenomena in 
their sudden changes assume gigantic and spectre-like proportions. These circum- 
stances are to be taken into account, lest we judge a generation only by the scums 
pushing themselves to the foreground or foaming out on top and swimming upon the 
surface. Be it ever remembered that in such times history rather unmakes that 
which seems to make history. 

For history is not to be pushed forward in jerks and by demonstrations of state or 
party. It owes its true progress to the uuosteutatious, noiseless, and faithful performance of 
duty ; to the composure of mind which is only obtainable under the benign influences of the 
home circle; to the good tone of the family, and to the order of life and habits in well regula* 
ted domestic relations, which are the chief factors of rearing a generation of selfpossessed. 
honest and industrious citzens. Altho the operations of these coefBcients of history are 
scarcely reoog-nisable, yet they are not to be ig'nored ; their effects will soon become visible in 
their neutralising, at least, the evils growing out of turbulent times. 

Upon the blessings ensuing from any revolution to the nation weathering it, we 
need to enlarge no further; they have never been questioned. "The Author of the 
world's history writes with Lightnings". Reading aright what is thus Written by a 
hand unseen, we find it to convey grace, deliverance, salvation. Without this writ of 
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re, humanism would have to give up the ghost in the gloomy dungeons of its bas- 
les of sinfulness, slothfulness, and sullenness, into which it allows itself to be 
omured again and again. 

CH. VtIL COSMOPOLITAN WORID-THEORIES - EUROPEAN SYSTEM OF STATES. Germany, which 

had once 

§ 18a A reaction equivalent to that which had counteracted the previous attempts e??^2^S*^ ^^ 
t emancipation is now to be encountered. It seems that the geographical position of humanUm of 
ermany requires of its nation, that it should balance and adjust all the mental and ^^fläiastioism. 
^iritual contests agitating Christendom. Hence it happened that the reaction SnTOunterTthe 
g;ainst this latest phase of human precipitation set in on the German side of the '^ip ^ thi'^ki^™ 
hine. The reaction began where once the movement of deliverance from Roman woridiinew. "' 
)ndage had begun to refute a false liberty. The deistical utilitarianism of England 
nd the atheistic sensualism of France had rushed in over the ramparts of German ^ _^ ^„ . 

^ Despotism, following' 

)nservatism. Despotism, naturally following anarchy, had thereby been enabled to J^^^äe b^d 
reak the connections of historical development and for the duration of a few decades HnMonthe Enrop-an 

BiApi for ft few rtmranot 

» change the boundary lines on the maps of Europe. But through the same events «my. 
16 nations became also purged of corrupt customs, as grain is fanned upon the whiMthoprafoaiKi 
ireshing floor. The chaff of loose theories and anomalous practices was carried off nnd^^f^^^mtT 
frthe storms. 

The ideals of a very distorted humanity had succumbed to a rough, sometimes pranc .iipp^d uothor 
¥fully rough reality. Opportunity had again been given for becoming acquainted ?£i^'%thu~'°* 
ith the actual propensities of human nature, and to become reminded of that repre- immtlTuS^who^Jione 
ntative of humanity who alone should be taken as the model, who alone furnishes thrt^b'f^' "^ '^^ 
16 role and the tools for the reconstruction of the social organism. rceonftmeuon 

There had been the cue and the coiffure a la Pompadour, tymboUo of a culture of mere 
anneriam, when people, disgusted with the over- refinement of lap*doKery, played with The setaai pkwpmmiii« 
»uateau's '^children of nature" and with savaflres. The antaffoniats of modern oouveutional. *^' *^**">^ natar« 
in and old cues were allowed to act the wild men to their heart's content as long as they only 
led: ^^Look here, we savages are better men than you are!" But ere long those savages 
mped upon the smooth parquet of Europe and into the salons vacated by the refugees. Then 
%m the time, when the well bred European, too, tried his hand at what he might contribute to 
e swamping of the arena with blood« 

In short, illusions and phantoms had been dispelled. Society in its agonies al- 
06t involuntarily and instinctively ran for help to the principles of long, long ago, humanism in the 
hieh in ancestral times had proved efficient in even worse emergencies. Christian sense. 

The minds of Germany had gone through the disclipinary vicissitudes of a deep uumj h*mnn*n of 
imiliation. During the period, beginning with the Thirty Tears War and continu- the p«ri!^^which'£«' 
^ until the middle of the eighteenth century, Germans had to sustain the miseries mmLn of u-u. 
political apathy and literary destitution. The poets imported their material from 
ranee in such abundance and of such taste, that the German mind withdrew from ^„^j inMiitoi»'irtr«in 
»mpetition and took a rest Then came Elopstock who in the very strain of Milton SJiSTitLi-IKiiL^ 
id under circumstances of similar national distress, rallied his countrymen for a re- ^ Kwmoc«. 

val of the consciousness of their value. His Christian epic in Greek hexameter be- 
ime at once a barrier against flippant and flirting productions of enlightenment 
hieh in French ball costume and court livery had attracted a few rich clumsy Ger- 
ans for quite a while. Now it was shown how the grave and yet suave classic form 
ay be appropriated to render the most tender and majestic ideals of the German 
iristian mind flt for presenting art at its acme. 

The places of Rafael and Duerer in the period of the religious reform were filled by gpiruaai «Menc« in 
lltonand Elopstock at the dawn of the sera of cosmopolitan civilisation. Goethe In his [Jf Jbi*^*!*'™ *'*i?° o?** 
»higeuia taught how a figure of the antique may be animated with warmth and emotion Gum. 

pen heights of cognition where form and essence, body and spirit conform themselves to 
ich other. Is it not marvelous, how even the arts always mirror the epochs and illustrate 
le thought controlling them ? 

Here again it is to be noticed how the contrasts alternate between Hellenistic extolling of 
ds world with its forms of beauty, and on the other hand, the Byzantine-Roman onesidedness 
f celebrating the next world, whilst treating the natural form and real life with contempt. This 
mtrast is now reconciled. The restlessness and dissatisfaction called forth by the extremes 
f stiff transcendentalism and nude naturalism Is harmonised by the intrinsic life propagated 
trough Christian methods of civilisation, in which spiritual essence and natural forms 

24 
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BACK TO CHEISTUN XQUANIMITT. 



nG.CH.¥inii8o 



As 8eh(Mii«»iMr, Flwa U , 
«te., oBoe rcpraaratod 
th« trsDMMndentat In 
ill Immanenoy. 



a«nnaa nation nrnlndad 
oi aacMtrml tliBM In 
which deportmeut was 
more like true 
homanitja, more to th« 
honor of "th* lung of 
th« common poopie*'. 



«iadkite «mIi cithar. In thia blendinff of ewenee and appatranee tkat form of 
is antieipatedU which will be raaliaed when the thought of humani^ la apfurelieadad ia te 
full depth. Then even that delioaoy of sentiment will oome to be empirie wU^ Fiaola 
Sohon^rauer and Meister Stephan onoe put into their paintiucs« 

Understanding of classic measure, symmetry and appredatUiii of character and 
taste of the ancients assisted the Germans to appreciate also the excellencies of their 
own antiqoities. They became incited to make themselves familiar with the fettam 
of the characteristic peculiarities of their ancestors. And a still deeper impulse led 
the modem mind back to Him, who in the primitire times had been by them embn^ 
ed as the captain of salvation and king of the common people, in whose person akme 
the thought of humanism is definite and perfect, and the attainment of ideal hnnuuh 
ity warranted. 



Literary reaction 
afaittst infldelity. 



BttUfioas rMdiam. 

UAMAn, OBITlMn. 

Bomlniaeenee« of 

G«nnan antlqiM, 



of Mysticism, 
of Taolar, ole. 



In th« Hoavanlr ÜMd 
and oenter of tm 
nnivene, th« proceaa of 
pallnfoneais orifflnate« 
and is to ho ooneludod, 

with whom th« peopl« 
atuidin the 

relation of a 

faithful 

covenant. 

Bomanticism. 



Reminisoences of 
the Oriental 
metamorphoses 
revive; 



until the aberratloos of 
Romanticism are 
reduced to their 
Jeeaitieal soorcee and 
intentions and 
retracted. National 
hictorr prefMrvd to 
Frenoh robher-etortcs. 



Reirofreeslon from 
universal humanism to 
national narrow- 
mlndednns. 

(natiTtstic clannlshnass) 



Concerniui^tho latter phase of the reaction as effected throuirh Uterature the first i 
liffht gleamed up in Hamann's realism. 

The oonoeptic*n of a spirituality in the concrete, which Oettincer ezpoatnlated as adrsn* 
taffeous to religrion— because aooordinr to him '^corporeality was the end of aU God's wsii"- 
was also Hamann's conviction ; only that his iUustrious thoughts were given in each aphorit* 
tic utterances gliding over the entire field of contemporaneous Uterature like theair-ar 
flashes of lightning, as to be poorly adapted to popularisation. NeverthelesB, Hamann showed 
how the Savior of the world is to be perceived as the ruler of the universe, as which, after Hs* 
mann. He was exhibited in the writings of Lavater, Claudius, Jbnng-StiUinc« Baader, J. F. 
von Meyer, Steffens and H. v. Schubert. Once more the Savior Is acknowledged as the eartor 
of secular as well as sacred history. His person is not only adored as the Savior of men, bst 
also conceived as the center of the visible universe which in and through Him Is going to be 
renewed and gloriously transmuted. In Him, as the Heavenly Head and oenter of thecosBwi. 
the great process of the palingenesis originates and proceeds through the medium of hnmsaHy, 
and concludes with the redemption of the natural world. All of that which is homaa sCaadi 
forth now under the aspect of a faithful covenant with Him who is the ^'center of equatloe**, 
as it were, around whom in widening concentric circles even the visible universe moves, sod 
in whose behalf a contest wages even in the spheres of the spiritual world. After this resr 
tion of humanism against the ^'emancipation of the flesh,** Bomanticism revived, a school of 
literary dilettanteism which in song and music awakened long forgotten sentimeotk Tte 
world of fairies and folklore was resurrected. The mysteries of the primitive forests. and tht 
wondrous legend of the chapel In the woods with its sunken treasury vaults; theoMcsitki 
with troubadour and tournament; the mountain caves with their elves and goblins; tbs 
enchanted virgins and the blue flowers with their miraculous power— they were preseoted 
again to the imagination almost in their native vividness. Agidn the old knights rodeoot 
upon their adventures, and the rocks reechoed the bugle-eaU sounded among the dear oH 
oaks yet standing in the familiar dale. Under the spells of the Antique, of the BenslsMW^ 
and of French robber stories, these legendary tales had been neglected and silenced, togethar 
with national history. Now the latter study especially revived onoe more and again exoted 
its charming and educating influence over the academic youth. TheGennanio nations seesMd 
to remember the scenes of their common childhood ; the educated at least opened thenuetm 
to the knowledge of past ages and of what once these times had been so fuU of promise. "WHh 
GcDthe they learned the significance of the Strassburg minister and to appreciate again the 
pious patriotism of Tauler, who had been among the first, if he was notthe first one, to i 
in German; and they learned to understand again his mystical eontemplaiion. But< 
as the portals of stone were, love of the natural imagined to hear the springs of the Isbki 
murmur close beside them. Goethe's autobiography mingles *truth and fiction** like sees« 
under moonlight. The rambles of Bomanticism in literature enchant the eagor punuet i of 
the loan-libraries, with dreams of convent gardens inclosed by high walls, and beaaalii 
them with the temperature of the cross-passages in the oloistera. Pktrtial kMS of sob« 
views of actual life, and disgust with its duties energetioally to be praotioed, was theooBW 
quence of nurturing the mind with such food. 



The tendencies of Romanticism amounted to a retrogression from oniverBalifltit 

views as to humanism into national confines and narrow notions; to a relapse trom 

Hellenistic realism to transcendental ''Romance." Repeatedly we have notleed 

««lapMofMtheticainto pUluly how the condltlou of culture depends upon the religious undM-currentaDd 

immediately shows itself in the "representative arts". Again the eye met the ^yoip- 
lu.m.m. toms of the Byzantinism, couched under denominational absolutifim: the leui 
and languid corpses of the Mediator and all the saints. Those paintings desi^nnate thit 
aesthetics had been superseded by the reveries of asceticism; that the morbid mM 
craved to nourish itself upon the world-soreness in trying to satisfy the religion 
wants, as the pious had relied upon in bygone ages. 



the thcoratic, phariavie 
tranaoendentalism of 
Byiantinm. 



n G. CH. YIEL S 18L THB gIGNinCANCX OF THE ''BOKANCr*. 3S8 

The protasioiuil pn^iagators of the Boman world-theory aTailed themaelTes» for- jpwdttiMi otUisn 
tlienii0re, of a power of which no Roman ever had thought before. The Germane ^I^^CSte 
with their great regard for eTerything in print were not aware that Jesuitism then CJl^fiS^Si!!; 
already hail Ift^rnAd hnw tn manip nlntA thA daily prwM in the dissemination of the Bo- ^T^:^^^^fT 
man allurements just at the time when, more than ever, it would have been neces- 
sary to refrain from romantie intoxication. 

For Jiut then Pope Plus hmd restored tlie order of Jeuilts by reading maai at the jUactfa Miyity 
altar of St. I«natiiis (8C LoyoUC, by the rehabiUtation of the **holy*' inquisition, and by the SSSjilir 
•ondwn nation of the Qermanie bible eoeietiea. For the first time acain since James II, a 



«ardlnnl appeared upon Bnffiish soil in his offieial paraphernalia. While the yictorious allies, p^^p^j inftüUbity 

' alUanee,** entered Paris, Catholics of Southern France made adTU^by DBSAnvu 



titutlnff the ''holy 

attaeka upon the houses of protestants. Count De Maistre loudly proclaimed papal Inf alii- . n^, )»* fa, hkui 
hility as the sii^ile means of safety, because of the pope belnir the umpire of the nations, and cr4w a ad for th» 
ainee tl ie re for a to him, as the common father of Christendom, all legitimate rulers were bound reconstruction of 
in obedienoeu In southern Germany the people were belabored to accept the same views. u'^P^- 
Halter, under episcopal permit, was secretly a catholic, tho as a ma^ristrate of Berne he Haller*s 
«wore to protect the Reformed Chuivh. Altho a citisen of a republic he admonished the intricaea. 
prineea: ''Beware of the term ^constitution' ; it is poison to monarchism, because it prceup- iMT«t eatkoit« uid 
POMS and nourishes democracy/* And the admonition lodged deeply with worried princes JJ^JSJ^UJ^JaS^ 
and loyal rabjeets, who were unsophisticated enou^rh to forget that the Roman catholic dk««iM. 
aonntries were the hot-beds of revolutions. Politically the people were held in such i^no- ^ . . , 

ranee of Mettamieh*s popish coalition as to imbibe the hatred a^raiust the Protestant north of intri«^^ '§ 184. 
Germany, administered in drop-wise doses by Roman newspaper correspondents in Munich 
and Tlenna, Ifiains and Treves. 

But as it had been contrived that the gradual ingratiation with Romanti- 
cism should prepare minds for Romanism, the tumults of the French, the Spanish, the 
Mexican and Italian overthrows chased terrified souls into the Catholic church, the 
cnly place on earth, where an inclination for Asiatic resignation and dream-life 
could find an asylum. In the turbid waters there was good fishing. 

§ 181. A reacticm again altered the course of this under-current» as became manifest 
in all domains of science, foremost in the theories about state-rights. Before con- 
sidering, however, the new experiments in this direction, it will be advisable first to 
examine another phenomenon. 

The ancient, specifically oriental, form of consciousness persistently tends to ob- S^^^Sk^^n^ 
trade itself upon the Occident This manifests itself in the repeated attempts to es- JJ^S^ pMae»i^ ^^ 
tablinh an universal monarchy by means of a sort of spiritual monopoly. To succeed 
in the arrangement of such a world-wide empire the application of Asiatic views is in- 
diq^^nsably necessary. This obtrusiveness cannot be taken as merely accidental con- 
currence. It is to be understood, rather, as a preappointed coefficient in the work- 
ings of history. 

It must not he regarded simply as the effect of a g eneral law« according to which every Bxamination of 
t hong ht takes place under th» oscillations between contrasts. For if the formative cognitions the persistent 
p roeae d ed after such lawfulness, the idea of humanity even would ever have to be conceived tendency to 
anew bj each generation, and to be cleared up by going through opposite extremes. This ^^Jntalviews 
OMefaanleal and gener alis i n g aspect of history is Insufficient to comprehend the changes as upon European 
la anjr way oondueiTe to human progress. The recurring symptoms of that obtrusive ten- forms of 
dentij off orientalism are not even explicable by the other observation that our race is more SstaMuS? 
<Hib|aeitotiwtway of feminine receptivity and passiveness— moving down glacier •like from universal «npire. 
tho beights of Central-Asia upon Burope— in alternating advances and recedings, than to the j^^ „pu^irt, v, 
impalaea of masouUne energy and aggressivenem. i«f,^SittoB«cLaif«i 

Bather may the fact be argued that the tendency under discussion seems to be a II^'^^i^^CU«. 
part of the design underlying history. Most probably the idea of a massive material- ~"»~^ , „, „, „, 5,. 
iaation of the Christian thought was intentionally permitted to remain among Tii*our«.i^i«4«ey 
Christian nations as sedimentary remnants of nature-bound humanity. In our opin- ^"jSSu 2 u». 
ion Greek and RiMmm Catholicism is to be regarded as a sort of • petrified layer, much ^rJi^iSSin?** 
like the ethnical substratum of pristine culture so often referred to. We deem it to be •*"'*' •* """^ 
the necessary natural basis for spiritual culture. We conceive this formation as the !?:: 
transitoTy stage between the old and new dispensations, as the disciplinary state un- ^ 

der the law preparatory to the state of free grace; as about the same that Mohammed- uuo- «» b«'eotthur«d 
anism la now to the Africans. If this should prove to be the case, then that com- 5 IhJ'"»!!?'^""*^ 
pact OTganisation among Christians will have to be considered as designed and CnlT-^^ ^^ 
preeerred not on its own account but In order to serve the whole. For this form of J;^'?« ^Jj;«^ 
Christianity as a substratum holds undeveloped individualism in a firm and fixed po- "»»»'•. 
Mtion, preserving it against the perils of abortive and arbitrary subjectivism. 
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the I«w" iranaitory to 
the "tUI« of fre« 
grace". 



Proptedeailc slgniflcMie« 
of e«iholio lefuism. 



Minds to whom 
oatholiciam 
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Comparison 
between 
Catholicism and 
Protestantism : 

R«Ii«nec upon rhareh 
Authority. 



reipoiuiblHty to Qod 
«lone; 



obedient eonfonnane«, 
Tolontary eceeptanoe. 



Thoagbt «nd external 
life under custody ot 
prieethood and 
aymbolUm. 

Piety made teet proof 
in life's hand to hand 
warfare. 

BoelMlaatleal 
Indnlgenees; 
superabundant sanctity 
stored up from which . 
lack of ethics may b« 
cheaply replenished. 

Caution In propaffating 
the Kingdom of Hearen. 



ReUo-worahip. 

• J'- 
I' 

Critical sifting as to 
essentials ami extemab. 



Afraid of profTessivenes« 



Proper conduct In th« 
world to cultivate 
character and to fulfill 
the ethical task. 



The past praised 
by Catholicism ; 



the future 
belongs to 
Protcwtantism. 



Vnderraluing the 
slgnifleaDce of religtoni 
forme mUl objectivity 
«m iM#ftiVmdate 



This system simply enjoins devoutness, selfrennnciation and ritoalistie per- 
formances upon its adherents. Of the individaal it requires neither the mental exer- 
cise which conditions the appropriation of the truth; nor does it enlist the indiTidoal 
member in the contest which ensues from the process of excreting alien elements. 
For this latter process of uninterrupted purification. Protestantism requires the jadi; 
cious cooperation of every Christian, in order to makg the government of the dinrdi 
the pattern for free self-government. 

Hierarchism has made arrangments for preserving the unity, protecting the pa« 
petuity, and augmenting the external power of the church« under which church-gov- 
ernment can stipulate the easier terms of filial submission, reliance upon authoritj 
and childlike credulity. Hence to minds shunning the exercise of thought, the 
responsibility of personal sanetification , and the annoyances connected with tiw 
assurance of a vivid hope based upon a cheerful faith, this system of spiritual gnaid- 
ianship must appear preferable to Protestantism with its demand of manlinesb \sl 
the faith, and decisiveness in its good fight. 

Catholicism lets individual life rest— undisturbed under the least possible sellottlture. sod 
unconcerned as to personal participation in affairs of ecclesiastical irovemmeat— in thelifsof 
the ffenusi so to say, in the lap of the mother-church. 

Protestantism is bent upon weaninir individual life from the leadin^r strings of hamsB 
authority and from reliance upon it; bent upon educatimr people to answer for thems c hrwb 
and to rely upon God alone. 

Catholicism takes the responsibilities of the individual upon itself, and warranti his 
salvation under condition of his obedient conformity ; whereas Protestantism oharses every 
confessor with working out his own salvation, and with voluntary acceptance of the means of 
irrace to this end. 

Catholicism keeps individual thouirht and external deportment under the spiritual pud' 
ance of the institution in its massive compactness— whilst Protestantism loosens the beUerer 
from the fetters of symbolism, and with a benediction dismisses him into the band-to-hand 
warfare of life, so that he may irain therein a keen sense of personal responsibility, personal 
judflrment, conviction, and experience. 

Catholicism binds and conceals individual piety, and absorbs meritorious works in id 
communistic chest of superabundant sanctity, from whence a lack of ethical integrity majr 
cheaply be replenished. Under the impressive forms of the cult, and by the oppressive powen 
of external contrivances it fixes relig'iousness under the weiirht of symbolic surroondingii 
pretending thereby to shield Christian piety against profanation. 

Protestantism endeavors to educate persons in clear, purely spiritual, and true cofiii- 
tions, and is cautious as to the choice of external means of instruction, of disdi^ne, and 
edification ; oantious also as to the method of propaflratinff the Kinirdom of Heaven. 

Catholicism conserves, frequently more than conserves, the details of traditional teneti 
which have accumulated from the remotest times and obscurest corners of history. It ins- 
serves the old and outworn household ffoods and every piece of scaffoldinip once used in tii» 
upbuildiniT of the church, as relics, whose sacredness is said to grow with age, and to inberein 
a most incredible manner in the most absurd objects. Protestantism, beinc inclined to criti- 
cal investiflration and siftinir« cogently discriminates between encumbeHncr and essential 
externals. Catholicism poses in the antiquity of its apparatus, and keeps the obedient 
children in the venerable father-house where proffressiveness cannot taint the atmoq>berei 
lest, by its beinir let in, the church would be contaminated with the airs of profanenesa. The 
children of the *f athers'^ become driUed in the primitive method of picture-thinking in order 
to form apperceptions of a very material istic supernatural world. Protestantism repadiat« 
this combination of renouncinir and at the same time domineering over the world. It tesclie» 
proper conduct in the world and cultivates firmness of character, which enables its membot. 
to take a hand in transforming the world, and In furtherance of fulfiUlnc the comiaon 
ethical task. 

These are the curves which prescribe to Protestantism the direction for fatoie 
advance, whilst Catholicism praises the past. Protestantism will sometimes depre- 
ciate the value of the Church as an institution to be strictly organised, and may 
undervalue the ethical significance of disciplinary functions, and concede litüe 
import to the educational influence of ritualistic forms of worship: the future will 
belong to it, nevertheless. For the task of the church is paramount to the ends oi 
history. It consists in educating the children of men to true consciousness and ele- 
vating them to spiritual maturity; and it consists in the deliverance of nature from 
its state of confinement, in the advancement of the arrested culture of nature-bound 
people. 
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Henee mental labor and ^iritual strife are what the f ntnre bears in its loldings, ^'ISltoa^l^lr^ ''^ ^ 
Dd ioT which Proteetantiam is to equip the faithful. In this coming contest many «vabceiioai fiM4<», 
lill be found wanting and will suffer shipwreck by steering under winds of misapplied impirinf «be tuk for 
reedom: yet this labor and, strife for the maintenance of freedom in its true sense ^"ipw^k: *' 
re tbe signature of the coming period regardless of such as may f alL 

' ProtertantUm ii ehar^ed with the adminlgtratlon of these iruldinff maxims. It ven- wui not induo« 
ires out upon the hiiph waters« insisting upon the riffht of its disciples to take upon them- ^l^^w"^,^*^ 
dTes the risk of leavinur the fjetther-house and to try their capabilities in a stranire and stormy ftatoUg«. 
'orld, in order to beoome selfftupportiniT And weatherproof. CathoUoism has faith in the 
tfe^ of its children only so far as they stay inside the visible fold and remain in their natural 
mplioity;— whilst Protestantism, having faith in divine iruidance and in humanity, lets its 
Idldrearoam throu^rh the open fields of thought with no less concern for their spiritual wel- 
ire. 

Catholioism, for the time being at least, forms the broad and massive basis for the idea By Tirta« of Ronan 
fan organised corporation, if not of a permanent incarnation, in whatever proportions it caSoiieism^affords • 
lay be nüxed with the elements qf the lowest substratum from which new personal life will pJJ^SJj'liM^etiYtiiii. 
rer detach itself. It forms the great store-house from which in successive ages, and under 
trious circumstances forces may be secured which are yet to be rendered useful as historic 
Mffieients. Should Protestanisni ever become powerless against ecclesiastical anarchy, and 
llow the Christian thought to be dissolved through rank subjectivism, then Catholicism 
ould form the necessary counterpoise. 

For dereloping and realising the thought of true humanity in every individual, 
tie history of the Christian world needs both Protestant activity and advance as well 
B catholic conservation and patient perseverance. The perils, to which this cause of 
umanity is exposed on both sides, make it necessary that each in turn shall comple- 
lent the other. ro i iii 

Thus it might be argued for the sake of ironies. not^aokn^wledp 

Of course, from the a^^ct of Catholicism this necessity of being complemented befn^T'*^*^ 
f Protestantism cannot be conceded, for Catholicism claims the realisation of the ^implemented by 
ingdom of God exclusively for itself, consequently it insists upon its right of being and wiu ^ "^' 
itolerant, and persists in the wrong position once assumed. iS^ wrong**"* 

Ecclestiastical measures of precaution— which on special occasions may become JSumed.^"^ 
Beessary, and which may become beneficial factors in preserving the cause of hu- xibiiitv 
lanism in cases of emergency— were elaborated into a fixed yet flexible system with Roman 
definite purpose. It is on account of this flexibility that Rome is not altogether re- renders ^ 
ableasadepository of the thought of humanity, and as an administratrix of hu- Catholicism an 
laneness. The episcopal office was made less authoritative in order to establish a oonmrvatlsm.^ ^ 
iAt for the exaltation of one metropolitan; the complaints of nations during the § i36, 164, iss. 
rife for the supremacy of "spiritual power" were ignored; the possibility of reforms cSh'^'um^-iS^^S?-- 
as forestalled by papal infallibility, and the danger may become palpable that a j!^^^'*^ ^' 
)wer arise in the Occident upon Asiatic principles, notwithstanding the staunch iS&UibiUty. 
[»position which the efforts to that effect always had to encounter in the Germanic 
ations. Upon anticipations which hold the pliability and Judaistic exclusiveness of lH^uT^gT^ 
atholicism capable of still worse designs, we shall not meditate. JSiSl*"^ *** i wu 

§ 182. The German cognitions of the rights of monarchs and subjects were de- oermancooiiiott ot 
seated when the development of freedom in young nations on new soil was put in '*'^^ 
»ntrast with the life and ideas of the ancient world. 

In the Orient monarchial absolutism is established as a matter of course, people iute«p«:tupon tkf 
obmitting to it as to their fate. In yonder countries the pretentiousness of domin- oJSiu'i'iSdSJidirn».! 
m knows no limit. Every kingdom is in perpetual animosity with all the ad ja- «omi of r>ir.n«nant 
ent kingdoms, each- assuming the right to treat its neighbors as outlaws and the Awintum of on« 
leighboring governments as rebels. The rulers like Cyrus and the Pharaohs are >'*^"' 
liests if not gods, concentrating all power in their persons. 

In opposition to the universal sway of formidable views Christianity, regardless p,^„., tr^om ot 
t the enmity thus provoked, at once emphasised the freedom of every person. On en- •*'^ chrutun. 
ftring Europe this Christian thought met a copious variety of nations with diverse for- 
oations, instead of oriental despotic massiveness and uniformity. After the Roman 
jnalgamate of the heterogeneous is disintegrated, the Christian thought prevails, 
lessee labor, teaches to cultivate the homestead, makes people permanent settlers, 
ad alters the autonomy of chiefs and war-kings into the elective kingship of the 
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(Germans. This alleviated form of ideal, representatiye and reeponfible authority is 
preserved no longer, however, than to the time when the spirit of oriental monirch- 
ism, to which Rome and Byzantium in their weak old age had given themselves up. 
is slowly introduced and adopted by the Germanic nations in the measiire tliey be- 
come Romanised. The diversity and strength of single personages is supplanted bj 
the units of states, developing their iucrease of power, as we have seen« under the 
dominant maxim of oneness. The Romanised monarchies were the first to shape 
themselves according to papal designs, and to occupy their place in that formation of 
politics which rested upon a somewhat screened world-consciousness, but opea 
worldliness. 

The Germanic monarchies withstood the encroachment of orientalism for a voy 
long period, until their very opposition caused the overthrow of German imperialism. 
Thus Germany arrived at the period of reaction which now engages our observatioD. 

It was in the extension of the Turanian power into Europe, the formation of the 
Turkish empire, which compelled Christendom to unite upon the defensive. And. be- 
sides, the discovery induced the nations to adjust the common interests sequent to 
maritime enterprisea This solidarity of interests promoted the formation of the 
European system of state-polity. The peculiarity of this order of things rested upoa 
the mutual acknowledgment of the independence and sovereignty of each constito- 
ent part. 

This was to history a oew phenomenoo, since no part of the world had ever enjoyed 
political relations of this kind, which in Asia, at any rate were impossible. The bi- 
sis of this system was given in the essential unity of religion— of reformed religioa 
which holds diversity in unity— as underlying the conmion cognitions of juridical 
principles which generated an approximate conformity of political arrangementBi 

The difficulty was that measure« of this kind could be carried out in no other way than 
by the secret diplomacy of cabinets intriiruinir one a^rainst the other, ALSO A Ksw PHErom- 
NON IN HiBTOBT. The reason that affairs were unmanageable otherwise, is simply became tk» 
meml>er8 of the European organism were monarchical courts, mistrustinip and at tlie «tins 
time emulatinir each other. To act in concert for the welfare of humanity was oat of the 
question. Nevertheless aU went weU enough considering the eiroumstanees. Altho a fomal 
contract was never drawn up which would have bound the states to re s pe ct the rights of livtl 
states; or by which the security of each was warranted and the mutual relations were regv* 
lated, yet the course of events itself procured the necessary equation, since a new thoafltt 
struck Hu^o Grotius. 

'Tntemational Right" was the spontaneous product of progressive drills^ 
tion by which the governments were compelled to recognise and protect the histori- 
cal legitimacy of the particular states. International right was repeatedly riolated 
yet it always received the renewed sauction of common consent Aside from tbst 
equity agreed upon by public opinion, all states had eventually to submit to a geneni 
recognition of Christian morality as the basis of a good understanding in which mi- 
nor difficulties were liquidated. Custom as fixed in a code of burdensome cooTeft- 
tionalities generally becomes tyrannical on account of the cavil and eensorioosnen 
which it generates. Nevertheless, these conventionalities were on the whole notlen 
conducive to the retention of self respect and considerateness as to the freedom d 
others, than to the cultivation of dignity and refinement. 

Thus a group of states spontaneously organised itself— the more cohesive f<ff the 
lack of a written constitution— which we may designate as the Earofon syttea. On 
account of the continuance of new discoveries and colonial acquisitions the prestig» 
of this system was soon recognised the world over in its universal importance. Tbe 
power of the old Asiatic empires in their isolation— as for instance that of Persia im- 
der its sofis, of India under its moguls, of China, etc.— was completely ovenhadowed 
by the European system. The nature of its unity permitted the continuance oft 
great diversity of civil authorities: such as the hereditary monarchies, the aristoent- 
ic form of government in Venice, and the democratic in the Swiss cantons. This di- 
versity did strengthen, rather than weaken, the European combination. 

The secrecy of the cabinets was the only obnoxious feature of this system. Bat ihtf 
was no other mode of manasinfr the ^^balanoe of power" to be invented, especially since ths 
MaohiaveUian doctrines had been promulgated, which, under pretense of beinir imanuitics of 
gmiend p r osper i ty, had dilTerent ends in view. Richelieu planned the aavrandisement of ths 
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state in order to seoure the perpetuity of absolute monaroliism under tlie predomlnanee of 
eoelesiastieal unity. Tliis plainly was the way he understood and tried to utilise Sully *s 
kiUBaae idea. 

It was well that Riehellea eonld not succeed. For after the Thirty Tears War Haohiaveiiiau 
flie shrewd dcTiees to eternalise Roman supremacy were foiled throngh the polity of off'brthe*'^^ 
William n of Orange. Under the auspices of the Reformed nations of England and ^f^^^^J^^ 
Holland, William organised the first league for the purpose of holding France and nati^msl William 
^aiiL in check. Tbt practice of balaacint the powers of Enrope was, therefore, oot simply ^^* ^' Orange. 
the iaveatiofl of MachlavelU, hot the ontcome of protestaat seJI-protectloa agaiast Rooiaa csa- Jf/,;^^ truiMsuoM 

^Bmg. rvcomtmetion of 

Cabinet polity could not succeed in baulking the destinies of Europe for the sake 
ef small» mean ends. Many other lactors in public life were to assist in shaping the 
diaracter ofthe two succeeding centuries, and to shape it differently from that which 
the counter-reformation had tried to impose upon Europe. 

Foremost of all the improved methods of balancing was the new financial 
QTBtem, the outgrowth of vastly increasing mercantile transactions. It seemed as if 
it had become the chief object of political economy to accumulate money. Factories 
wen privileged to monopolise the industries; imports and exports were rendered 
dlfflenlt by tarifb which sometimes were almost prohibitory. Jealous of one another, 
the states tried to keep capital each virithin its own sphere of interest Soon it be- '"'*'''*™' 
came obvious how much of the strained relations was due to economic selfishness, 
and to what extent the luxury of standing armies and the preponderance of mili- 
tarism was to be traced to cosmopolitan financeering. But under the circumstances 
all these developments conditioned upon each other were beneficial in their effects. 

ThenoblUty, for instance, had become deirraded to parasitical existence at the courts. DiffarMit d«pMtiMati 
The *^ree lords** had lost their respectability to such a decree that the Spanish rrandees fttDeOoM!***^ 
took no lonirer any pride in l>einff followed by larire retinues of hidalffoes. The barons found 
that it did not pay to strut about in search of martial employment. The rulers— instead of 
botherinir with enlisted yolunteers, who would stand out on strike at the instaut when delay 
was most precarious— drafted the recruits for military service from the youth of their nations, 
puttinc ftll ranks of citizenship under equal obliflration in the defence of their own homes, and empiormenTtotb« "' 
■iTins opportunities to the impoTcrished ''notables** to enter courses of orderly life and reg- ^»^^^ nobuity. 
nlar habits in the pay and interest of monarchism. Thus an afSuence of Ughtlng propensi- chrttti*nit7WMfto 
found encasement, much to the advantaire of order and tranquillity. The new state, then, "T^^l^Jj* Süü^ lii^ 
upon three well differentiated departments of administration ;— the financial. Judicial 



and miUtary. 

§ 183. The ancient world consisted of unconnected nationalities. Christianity 
was to carry out the thought of an organised humanity. The Roman hierarchy de- ]iom«feUbMk ap<»« 
formed this thought by falling back upon the mechanical, world-embracing theoc- ^*''''~'' 
racy. The maintenance of national rights and peculiarities was thereby discour- i^uYÄ^I«k>!r'' 
aged. Protestantism repristinates the natural and historical rights of the individual toduid,Il*S.w*!** °' 
nations, and, upon ethical axioms, brings about organic interrelations in the interests 
of humanity as a whole, without forgetting that an accentuation of the principle of 
nationality is a remnant of barbarian clannishness. 

To the German empire, suiTerlnir most under this clannishness, another lease of pro- a«mian eunnidu«n 
loQCttd ezistenoe had been irranted, not, indeed, as a power, but from sheer political necessity ; 
for the inteirrity of its ireo^rraphical boundaries was to iruarantee the common interests of the 
goferuments, if there were to be any concert in commerce, and hope for revenues. The parts 
of the Oerman empire were so loosely connected, that despite the measures of Maximilian I 
in ereatinff na t io n al Judicatories intended to secure internal tranquility— a closer union and 
Inner leirielation eould not be established. Particularism and clannish Jealousies obstructed 
the advanee and order of the whole. The members of the German system were not kept 
toc^ther by eommon patriotism, so that in its external relations Germany had entirely lost BUiu%toii»dhy S^ 
its pr e st ige. What kept the nation together was merely the ideal couTiction that it must u«twirarf dynoty. 
uphold a kind of union in behalf of the European system. Altho Scandinavia and France 
disregarded the Import of this sentiment, it was instinctively felt by them as well. Hence the 
dismembermeot of the Oerman confederacy without a constitution was not insisted upon ; the 
envious neighbors were satisfied with having humiliated the house of Habsburg- Lorraine 
Into poUtieal insignifioanee. 

Under such circumstances and in this manner Germany served in neutralising, w«.tpb.iuii p^Mdid 
or at least mitigating, all the contrasts entering its borders on every side. Occupied t^tü!^^?*^*^ 
with this business of poising the polarities which agitated the incipient organism of l^SS!S^SiÜ^ 
Surope, Germany was in position to provide for itself a constant and profound, tho 
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slow and nnostentations adrance. Above all it worked out the postulate (A a monl 
relationship between not only its own but all other states and all grades of eultore. 
Just as the Christian thought had emancipated itself in this heart of Europe, so tbe 
demand for a general approach to genuine civilisation was ever and again held forth 
bj the Germanic peoples. This demand was set up in the form of a counter-claim or 
cross-action on the part of Protestantism, in the reaction against the last fordble 
attempt to establish a world-monarchy in Europe on the pagan principles of Asia. It 
proclaimed the right of "the" true man to redeem the world of nature-bound human- 
ity, and it announced a meeting under the Cross. 

It was this cross-action which brought about not only the policy of balance of 
power, and the international law for the protection of weak states; which created not 
only a diplomacy of non-interference or neutrality; but which also brought to ma- 
turity something new in answer to the schemes of would-be founders of a modera 
world-empire. 

The Congress of Vienna had raised the issue, that interstate relations can not be 
based merely upon the idea of the balance of power, but must rest upon principles of 
common justice and of equity. Still loftier maxims had been proposed by the three 
allied emperors in their exchange of views at Paris. Henceforth the precepts of 
Christian ethics should animate the governments of the European system: righteous- 
ness and love should be applied in internal and external affairs of state. "The subjeets 
of all Christian rulers should assist each other in all cases." Now the "Holy Allianee* 
was formally resolved upon, not as an experiment of monarchical diplomacy, bat as 
the result of grave experiences through which humanity had passed. It was scdemnly 
recognised that Christian thought was to maintain public order and perpetuate 
national welfare; that the Savior of the world was the sole ruler of the peoples, and 
that the princes as His vassals were appointed to conduct the secular administration 
of His Kingdom and of His right upon earth. Not the pope hot the priacet Uwnetitk 
thosf ht of hnmaoism which thus entered into a new phase of practical realisatioD. 

The secret source of the slurs heaped upon this "holy alliance'* is easily to be di»^ 
cemed; its beneficient effects were palpable, nevertheless. 

Treiaehke in speaking of TaUeyrand says, that this politieian irhiddened the perplezed 
adherents of dynastic diplomacy by inventinir the very opportune term of ''le^timaej." 
This parole, notwithstandinir the abuse to which monarchical absolutism may subjeec it, 
expresses a deep conviction of the necessity of rinrhts as to Uieir bearinip upon historini 
evolution. If nothing but this ireneral consciousness had resulted from the deUberatioMil 
Vienna in 1814, that much derided congress would be worthy of hiffh esteem. For the aekaowl* 
edffement of the hereditary rij^hts of princes includes the old German view of the rii^it into 
which every person is born, and the riirht of nations to claim their own princea sgsinit 
usurpers tryinir to subjuirate them under foreign yokes. These rights alone pledge th» 
security of normal development, whose ^reat value wiU come to evidence in thesfeonny 
times approachinir* 

Be it granted that we are as yet engaged in gradually abolishing medi»?al forms 
in order to make room for a rearrangement of social relations, of which, however, 
scarcely some dim outlines are conceivable; so much is certain, nevertheless, that 
Europe cannot as yet abandon its hereditary monarchies, constitutionally limited as 
they are. Least of all can they be dispensed with at present, in sight of the rapidlf 
growing power of capital. 

Nothing w^orks with less mercy than cold cash. In its adhesiveness capital drifts to 
create oppressive rings and oligarchies, playing the role of the despot who puts Uie iron ooUsr 
upon the weak protest of human emotions. The money -aristocracy wiU crown its «yeo- 
phants, and put its puppets upon thrones— provided there are profits in It; bare of patriotiim 
it will also dethrone them again, if thereby the courses at the bourses can be advanced. ItwiU 
corrupt juries and ''water'^ elections, buy tip legislatures and senates **dirt-oheap," and mak» 
presidents— aocordiiiff to the prospects of increasinir dividends and percentages. Futnr» 
formations of this kind will of course resemble but alluviatious of sUppery loam, accamnls- 
tions of drift-sand. The masses of the people will come to see that gold thus abused is poor 
manure, after all, and will treat mammon as the debris of oapsised fortunes and as tbs 
nuisance of civilisation. 

When this money power subsides nothing will be more popular than the old legitimftt* 
dynasties, provided their scions have not forfeited the respect of the nations, and areeqoslto 
the occasion in stemming the tide of anarchism. They will then be esteemed as tberettsbto 
joists in the national structure, as the standards and safe-^ruards of law and order. ThiT 
will represent the continuity of true historical development and wlU afford BiMrifllfor^ 
rational advance of civilised freedom for centuries to come. . . 
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Legitimate prinees, as the last resort, cannot be supplanted by any* system of rad- 'jSS!SSii'^£S[km» 
iealism; for they, alone symbolise the community of interest If at all conscious of ZSÜT^S^^torMi»: 
the responsibilities resting upon them by virtue of their position» they will In an 
exemplary mode personify loyalty to the fundamental principles of their respective 
national constitutions and to tiieir oaths of office: personify fidelity, merit, and public- ^nte^. which r«nd«r 
mindedness. In case Europe— from misapprehending the value of such ideal and "^ 
indispensable sureties of national prosperity, and discarding the moral and practical 
bearings of legitimate leadership— should sever the ties of the continuity of histori- 
cal development, it may, nevertheless, indulge the prospect of enterprise and success; NerrouBness of 
but future formations of social arrangements would assume the nature of th» mo^^unpieMaat 
dunes on the ocean-shore, rendering public affairs fidgety and private life insecure ^^^^'® ^ 
under the changing hazards of arbitrary experimenting; causing that nervousness repubUca. 
which is the most unpleasant feature of modem republics. Political organisms of 
that class can never be as satisfactory as national kingdoms built upon solid strata 
of moral granite. 

§ 184. The ideal of the "holy alliance*' had been formulated. The princes of the^ inthT^iyAmÜM'? 
congress had in concert promised the European nations, their loyal subjects, to inau- 
gurate a new order of things upon repristinated principles of objective justice and 
Christian sociology. But the august thought,revived under the appalling experiences 
of divine judgments, and underlying the good resolution8,80on had to encounter the to^^!!*^^h°^!lüiuttiiv 
reserve and resentment of cabinet diplomacy, the earthly alloy of the new instru- rnto^^^nTtof?^ 
ment. It was only utilised in the prolongation of the accustomed routine of running ^^^ '^' 
the governmental machine. The Austrian school of statesmanship could conceive of ot^^rMUftS^i!^ 
no other pledge for the safety of throne and altar and for the proper order of political 
affairs in generaL 

Now the voice of patriotic journalism ventured to make itself heard^ criticising Poiitrof 
the men of the ''reaction" in their efforts to fustrate the fulfillment of the royal promises fniAiii^cnt^'^ 
and stifle the clamor of the liberals who had been foremost in the enthusiasm against ''"'"''^ 
the Corsican tyrant. Mistrust, impatience, and preposterousness vitiated the just 
demands for constitutional reforms, whilst the governments on their part deemed 
themselves justified in falling back on retrogressive measures, lest Parisian radicalism 
might renew the turmoil on a still larger scale. The means for adjustment could 
indeed be derived only from the political situation in general, and this was made the 
subterfuge for a polity of procrastination, since the cabinets had cause to be alarmed, 
lest by granting liberties, they would lose their authority. 

We cannot be astonished that such distrustful considerations caused to some Mm« of corponUv« 
extent, the misapprehensions of boUi, rulers and subjects, so that the lofty intentions moiO^ nnee^praMad 
of the emperors, sneered at by the hierarchy and mutilated by the agitators of discontent, {/„„^"i^ain p^to^''^ 
ooiUd not be realised. The riffht of the peoples to corporate representation had been repressed oblivion 
by the Jesuitical absolutism of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great. It is notorious how Louis 
treated the representatives of the nation. The emperors were sincere in restorinir these 
riirbts, but the councilors reminded them of the treatment which the daughter of Austria 
together with Louis XYI had received and the rights tliat had been grossly abused. Hence, 
whoever now reminded the men in power of the recent solemn vows, became suspect of beinirst 
reb^ and petitions to that effect were denied. The Germanic view of human rights and royal 
duties had passed into oblivion. Metternich's soliloquy characterises the onesided and stub* ^^JJ^^^'^^'V. -—^ 
bom adherence to a nugatory and evasive polity of state. He poses on his prognostic sagacity. proiBisMui7to th« 
^I look over a much broader domain of statesmanship than other diplomats do. I cannot rifi^te of tubjMta. ^^ 
refrain from saying to myself twenty times a day : Good God, how far am I in the rieht and 
bow far have the others gone wronff! How very easy is it not tho, to find the plain, and 
simple, and natural right I ** 

This displays m marvelous talent indeed. It explains why not one of the deepest prob- 
lems agitating humanity could attract or move him. The lever of his political wisdom, of his 
eraftineas in forming treaties, and inventing poli<^- measures, was nothing but the fear of the 
revolution, which he seemed to smell everywhere. His executive ability consisted in nothing lonAM 

but gagging public utterances, and in the routine of fettering liberalisn^ hand and foot. He ^ **'* iCcsmo«. 
would not see that the promised reforms alone could alleviate the difficulties, and that a 
return to old Germanic royalism and to representative government alone could restore the 
faith in the good Intentions recently formed under the pressure of the Napoleonic sera. 

Thus the Btoly Alliance had been lowered to the superintendency of the police and «otiuar« of «h« pM«** 
ahm g^am d*aniies. Mackintosh cried out in the English parliament that Croates and Kossacks ° 

would «vm invade and invest Hyde Park, if things going on in Troppau were to continue 
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**Censiire of the pre«," tald Oents, '*istlie supreime law of Bro p e an eoBfederacy^. OÜner- 
wiae, he believed the rerolutiou, like the shade of Banquo, would driTe the liTinir froca thdr 
ohalTB. When Mettemieh heard of a publieation oontainins the prooeedinsa of rcpr ea cn tattf 
oitixen«, called toirether by the orown in the capacity of a mere adritory "Landtag**, he called 
it *the greatest of modem erils in their daily eruptions*'. 

A few anecdotes of this wrt sufficiently illustrate the spirit of the latest counter- 
action against refonns. Every new proposal of compromise was distorted at its birtk 
by the obstinacy of the advisers of the ''crowns^, and by the acrimony, which the 
antagonism against such annoyances generated among 4he people, and wtiich was 
food to the radicalism thus ensuing. Despite the caution obsorf ed by the spokesmen 
of liberalism in the communication of their arguments, they were branded as demi- 
gogues; and in order to curb their political agitation a system of passports and 
police-espionage was rigidly enforced. Instead of constitutions the countries re- 
ceived police ordinances, and the ''subjects" (die Unterthanen) were commanded bj 
every subaltern officer to wear loyal faces. Thus the people were intimidated into 
abject submission. In order to endure the vexatious feeling of being governed 
without a murmur, they were tantalised in general and in detaiL 

Even the smallest states protected their trade by different rerenue tariffs. The fannen 
were as yet burdened with tithes, and with**Frohndienat".that is, a certain amount of manuBl 
labor for *'his lordship" ; and new taxes were laid upon rye, upon chickens, upon bees-wax! 
Now all this machinery to keep the subjects under awe of voremment was manipalated 
acoordlnff to antiquated ideas of class-rule and rank prerogative, only aggravated nov 
by the overbearanoe of a harsh and officious **bureauoracy". 

Nevertheless, the high ideal of liberty, as defined by evangelical conscionsnesB, 
had prospects of recovery. Some remnants of the old human rights and some ideas as 
to the old form of Germanic freedom had been practically preserved in the rural com- 
munities of Westphalia, where Freiherr von Stein studied up the matter; besides 
that which he had learned from von Moser. 

**It crrows darker upon earth, and people become more wild and radical— a war of all 
against all has begun which can be terminated in no other way than by the thunderings from 
above and by quakings of the earth below". Gents said this when for the safo^ of his own 
poUcy and that of others such utterances came much too late, even in Austria. 

The academic youth of Germany prepared himself to regain what had been aqnand- 
ered: the unity of the nation against which the pope-ridden cabinet at Vienna bad 
ever conspired. That aspiration grew and assumed the fervor and tarm of Hellen- 
istic patriotism in its prime. 

Whenever in ancient Greece nuclei of national unification formed themaehres, ÜkCf did 
not grow directly from political ambitions, observed Mommsen. They were the prodoets of 
the national games, arts, and arenas. Upon the streets of Olympia there stood, as late •• 
Nero's time, the statues of more than three hundred champions, every one of whom had con- 
tested for the crown of laurel, or for the distinction of being decorated with a twig of the 
pine tree. Historical anniversaries were celebrated on these occasions, by the representstirci 
of every Greek village in the largest gatherings of this kind ever witnessed by history. 

Nothing can be more descriptive of this phase of German development than a 
parallel with this feature of Hellenistic patriotism and ambition. The House of Habe- 
burg had rid itself of imperial responsibility when it relinquished the crown of the 
"Holy Roman Empire of the German nation,** without however giving up its preten- 
sions to the control of affairs in modern Germany. In answer to this sumptuonaness 
and with an enthusiasm tantamount to that of the Hellenes, the students of the uni- 
versities agitated the regeneration of the fatherland. They were the men versed in the 
classics, who made the first attempts to unify the Germans into a national organism 
after the mediseval empire had gone to its final rest. The thought of unity in diver- 
sity sprouted in literary circles and took root in festive reunions of singers, turners, 
marksmen, etc., but it took a long time of yearning before fruits made their appea^ 
ance. Tho slow and harmless, yet the movement went on with perseveranee 
enough to disturb the statesmen of the old school in their sleep. 

Many were the playful demonstrations of those enthusiastic and often fantastic sosisl 
gatherings; but very small was the number of those who, like brave Morits JLrndt, posiened 
a clear view of genuine Germanic freedom, and who gave vent to the scorn against *Treo^ 
freedom^' in which the youth of the historic school, and finally **Jung-Deataehland^* ia Its 
entirety participated. "A person must be free. But if sticks and stones, meadows and moan- 
tains change hands as fast as feathers are driven by the wind, if that which ought to be molt 
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flfm is resderad fntil, tlMn not resl wtate even will remain reliable leourify for a human-like indicnaaoB over tb« 

•zlrtanoe; legislation ■hould protect the po«enion of the pronnd as immutable a ba«ia for a y"y <>' ^« middi« 

well-to-do middle elaw and a fnuralUyinir, as the old mountains which God made. The two and •ribuuT*' *'**' 

dasees of citixens which best preserve the stamina of a nation are the farmers in the country 

and the artisans in the towns. But these must of necessity lose their foothold and moral« con- 

■erratlve import, if the homesteads are lightly parted with, if the iruilds are rashly dissolved, 

and if the industry in larire factories is left without restriction to break up all the dignity and 

discipline of the guilds of old. An age like ours, seised with a delirium of liberalism, cannot be 

reminded emphatically enough of the truth that not all is freedom which assumes its name or 

its attitude.** 

Thus Arndt poured out his indignation upon the Manchestrian theory of national econ- Denouncing 
omy. He prognosticated how, through the continual division of landed possessions into small sham-liberalism, 
paivels, the farming populace would be impoverished, and the middle-class destroyed, and S^mohesterian 
the lands pass into the possession of jobbers and Jews. Arndt's exclamations implied rem- economies. 
nants of theRomantic school, but it was the Romanticism ^4n the serene liipht of a good day*s auot. 

work** which acknowledges, as Arndt did, '*how dangerous it is for manliness and virtue to ^^^nff/J^^^t'" 
grope about the daily walks of life in fantastic twilight of a fictitious world". His was not th« Arnin-Bnnuoa«. 
the romance in which the Brentanosand the Arnims delighted to roam. 

In spite of patriots like Arndt, the superannuated wisdom, which the cabi- Despite the inTutoo of 
nets had inherited and copied from each other, remained incorrigible in its callous ^Hoij^iuw'^lt ' ^' 
•rfoitrariness. Nevertheless, subsequent to the powerful declaration of God— as un- ^^i^d^^h^. 
derstood in the collapse of that universal monarchy reared up under wild ado— the * *^ 

keynote of reaction against perverted humanism had been touched by the 'lioly alli- 
ance" of the princes, which henceforth has the significance, at least of a prophecy. 

CH. IX. THE THOUOHT OF HUMANISM PHILOSOPHICALLY CONCEIVED 

AND SOCIALLY APPUED. id- of»» 

formally 

§ 185. Once more we are compelled to observe this thought in its bearing upon reinet^-ihroofh «k» 
modem history. It is from a third aspect that we have to examine the invisible un- ^^^^ «ftnoe. 
dercurrent of events, as far as, in the first place, the prominent nations are con- ^j^ndai 
eemed. We see them remarkably agitated by the interpretations of man's being, Reformation* 
and by the persistency in which each theory seeks to materialise itself in the eompli- § loo, 129, im, no. 
cations of civilised life. 

The renaissance had formally reinstated the humanistics, and the Reformation ^^rtunrntmnttiic^ 
had traced man's knowledge of himself to its real rootings. Then selfknowledge had SSJSJST***^*"' '*'* 
been rendered superficial and profane to the extent of selfdelusion, since "enlight- g^'f °® 
enment" had severed the thought of humanism from the correlative truths rediscov- '*m2(lghtenment*' 
ered and preserved through the Reformation, and had planted the earthly part thereof 
into a soil full of wild roots and seeds of weeds. For the purpose of obtaining a thor-; Qoments of 
ough cognition of human nature it was necessary that humanity should pass through humanity to 
the stage of its relative independence wherein, free from any constraint, human na- fn^ry rStpoot^ 
tore might reveal all its dispositions and propensities in every respect. The reality f^^^ ^^^ 
of what is contained in the term humanity came now to be expounded in this third constraint, 
phase of the development through scientific work and philosophical thought The ^ i76,' iir?, aoi! 20K. 
contents of the thought were to be generalised and reduced to a monism which might ^^' 

be understood by everybody. TMs was to be wrought out by the great systems of {^^"SJIrAu^iiy <»« 
thought called forth by Romanticism, in the philosophy of identity— so called for ^^i^^'Z^MlTi^w 
reasons previously stated with respect to the common trend and the method of afi&l- «< ^^* * ^^' ">• 
iated syllogising peculiar to these systems, which displaced one another in rapid suc- 
cession. With the alternating theories of the ideal the attempts to reorganise social 
life kept pace. We shall see how, with equal swiftness, these constructions of humani- 
tarian thought were caricatured by the materialistic world-theories. 

In its endeavor to penetrate into the essence of things as to their origin, value and pur- ^^^ ^^-y. ^ 
poea. the philosophy of the Occident passed through three stages. The thinking of the oeeidontiS phUoMphy: 
aneients lost itself in the world, it was world-wisdom (Weltweisheit). Medieval thinking 1. "Worid-wtodo«''. 
formally foUowed in its steps, but exchanged the real for the transcendental world, and culti- 
vating the monastic world-soreness, called itself ^iearnedness in divinity*' (Gottesgelahrtheit). a. LBMuodn«« in 
The philosophy of modern times, beginning in the sixteenth century, striving for a monistic ''^^'^- SchoUrtici. 
comprehension of the human being, is trying to simplify man's dual connection with the 
physical and spiritual spheres of being. It sets out with man as the proper starting point for 

aB knowledge. S. Sewreh for • 

Every student is fully aware how prominently man was placed in the center of h*^u*'n!!!^*'^'^ 
every disquisition, hence we need not enlarge much more upon the uses and abuses iSSSSiS!'' um. 
made of this premise. 
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Each theory 
alternately 
attempts to 
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reorflnnisiuff 
social life.' 

§ 97, 143. 
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f 6?. Ml, 97. 103, 122. 128. 
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All orientalltm 
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To OD^ f Acl/bowever, too much overlooked heretofore, onr ätt^lion Is again 
directed, namely ^lifit; It was the oriental form of consdönsneas whieh vitiated mod- 
ern occidental philosophy and sociolosy. 

Evidently the polarity between Orient and Occident is still effeetive, as Enut 
Cartius once very pointedly remarked: **The old contrast between the minds of Ma 
and Europe reaches over into modem times with a ffu: greater import than we seem 
to be conscious of.*' The cause of our unconsciousness lies in the fact tlMit this e<»i- 
trast is conditioned by ethical deviations. 

On former occasions we pointed to Avicebron, the Arab, as one of the many oonduetort 
of oriental thouirbt, and to Maixnonides, .Uie Jewish scholar. At that same timB we miffht 
have also considered the influence of Platonism upon the renaissance as formerly aUnsioo 
had been made to the same influence upon the incipient scholasticism of the first state-ehoroL 
We miffht have shown how, associated witk this Platonism, Orientalism In ireneraL, that is, ass 
combination of Zoroasterianism with Pytha^roraen and kabbalistio thoughts, waa smu^sled 
into Europe; we might have demonstrated this from the writings of Nifx>laus CuMt and 
Giordano Bruno. Suffice it now to mention ho one else but the ^wnish Jew Spinosa, in 
whom all oriental pantheism is concentrated. Just as Giordano Bruno was the satelUte of the 
Wittenberg movement, so stands a century later l^inoaa in juxtaposition to the Protestant- 
ism of Geneva in the Netherlands. His one substance of all things in Heaven and upon eartii 
can tolerate nothing but modifications. That Godrsubstance is nothing but the oriental 
all-one- ness pure and simple, of whose shifting into and out of appearance the individosl 
things are the me^ modes; to which even personal life is related in no other way than drops 
are to the ocean. 

It is but natural that with the increasing facilities for popularising ideas, 
Spinoza's conclusions, or rather Semitic translations of Brahmanism, were modified 
in various ways and were recast, until they could be rendered useful, in the first pfaiee, 
for the configurations in state-life. The simplicity of this form of thought isallnring, 
and seems sufficiently profound to afford a basis for the diplomatic indifferenee 
toward the religious side of humanism. Repeatedly have'we noticed how natural it 
is for political absolutism to avail itself of the pantheistical theories advocating a 
general mechanism of things in public and private life. Pantheism invitee deqwt- 
ism every time, whilst despotism in turn, for good reasons, patronises pantheism, 
makes it fashionable and respectable as the welcome agency for claa^division and 
oppression— just as we witnessed the thralldom created by BrahmarBuddhisoL 

Spinoza became, in a clandestine way, the father of German Pantheism as con- 
strued by Schelling and Hegel. It has been shown that pantheism» whether it be 
scientifically arranged at Benares or Berlin, always subsides into materialism jiut 
when it seemed to have reached its loftiest climax of abstraction. 

This vapid abstractness, resulting from the effete and dilating method of fm. 
soning, exhausts thought until the entity of things, matters and facts, until being 
itself is rendered into nothing. Materialism, emphasising that which the sensa 
perceive as something real, gives the lie to the pantheistic identity, by avwring thil» 
on the contrary, outside of this something there is really nothing. 

One thing, however, we owe to the philosophy of identity, which ought not to be 
forgotten. It revived the old cognition of the uniqueness of man as to his capaci^ 
to represent cosmical being in its entirety. 

"One who would write the history of his own life," says SchelUng, *^would certainly haveto 
reduce thereby the history of the universe to its sum and sut>stance". Schelling took man tot 
the aim of creation, *'siuce nature's ways do not radiate from narrowness into a wide oom* 
pass, but concentrate from a large circumference to a center**. In this sense *^everythiiiff ii 
for the sake of man'\ He included the starry worlds even which in his view form but die 
broad base of that pyramidal creation of which man is the apex. We know the bold flight of 
reason by which Hegel imagined the deity and the invisible world as coming to selfoonsoioua- 
ness in the human mind. Such extravagance cannot enchant us; but so much becomes eti' 
dent even from Hegers aberrations, that to him also man is the cosmical center, the blossom 
of the universe. Beyond this view of man everything else becomes to Hegel indistinct, and 
vanishes; for everything else is nothing but vague being in the abstract. Man alone is cqd* 
Crete reality, since the visible world comes to possess knowledge of self only within his mini 
Others after him have corroborated this truth by the correct conclusion, that without insn 
nothing can be conceived as being interrelated, and that without this conception of relation* 
ship existence is practically unthinkable, if not impossible. Our earth with all its reality ii 
nothing if not part of man himself and not belonging to him ; whilst the worlds of the firma* 
ment are not an unessential effervescence. 
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In the ground of sueli thoughtSt especially as modified in Schelling, rooted the j^"^u^||'^^ 
anthropological investigations of Steffens and Schubert» Ennemoser and Fichte, ]untii.iiüerooo«m. 
eyen the '"microcosm" of Lotze, i^otwithstanding his intermixture of heterogeneous S^'mr' 

elements. Everywhere the "Ideas" of Herder reappear, that man is the consumma- fH^'^ 

tion of earthly creation, and that transition to the invisible world of spiritual real- ^^^ 

ities passes through the dual nature of the human being. 

Steffens describes the prototype of man, in his capacity of representing the cen- I^uHSiTntoJbTfoJm 
ter of cosmical being, as the completion of an infinite past, as the cardinal pivot- p'j£!.''£^j;^£;daai 
point of an unlimited present, encompassing the entire universe, and as the con- >»*<^o<»^- 
eealed outset of an infinite future. We thus find the ancient thought and mediseval ^ ^.r^'PirHt" *^ 

^ an innniie part; the 

q;»eculation inadvertently coming to a synthesis again upon Christian grounds. Cos- J^uiTiuS^^Iint' 
mosophy and theosophy coalescing in anthroposophy form so many steps of the lad- ^"^'iX'tofutuK''^^ 
der upon which the idea of humanity climbs up the ascent of theoretical self com- 

*^ AneUut thoarht and 

PrelienSiOn. mediaval >pMul.itiun 

cone to a synthMiv 

% 186. At present this thought is being elaborated into a theory of sociology 
which is the concrete precipitate of its philosophical chemistry. Along with the ^Taiism!^'"' 
theorising ahout human personality goes the practical work of a thorough reconstruc- n^.^,^ ^^ tp^aiatioa 
tion of society. A glance upon the proceedings, by which the interpretation of ^^^^^^^^SS!^' 
humanistic principles as manifesting themselves in the phenomena of the social Jh/rnJu^^ui?"*** 
world, is attempted, brings out a series of ideals according to which the humanity of gjj»«»«»*«* »o*^ 
the future is imagined to organise itself. 

How the ideals thua eUeited were imagined to materialise, was anticipated in philo- '^^J^^j^*' *^.^ 
•ophioal treatises, poetical declamations, in novels, and chiliastic expectations. Think of the theortct in Mciai' 
state of Plato, translated into Latin by Auirustine as *'the State of Ck>d". Think of Rabelais* r^>»tra«tt<»»- 
**6arKantua". The wild relisrio- political experiments of the anabaptists in Muenster had "State" of nato, 
the same object in view. The "Looking Backward'' of Bellamy, tho exposed as a clumsy T^tfu^f o^.*'",^* . 
plagiarism, ffoes in proof of our do^ma, that every theory aims at substantiating itself in the Aarutine. 
social oriranism, tho it were but in the shape of an ulcer. The romantic novels in the inter- "Ovfantua'* of 

of one or another tendency, or In uttteranoeof dissatisfaction with the political situ« mlai*. 



ation of their reflective times, belonir to this same irenre of literature. '|Kin(dom of Ood'* in 

Maentter. 

All of these, and many similar productions, betray the tendency to popularise the „^^^^ backward •• 
theories and to model society according to the form into which the humanistic iuea BuiAm. 

was cast, that is, into which the prevailing public opinion of each period had been 
fashioned by leading minds. See for instance what an idyllic and inviting picture of 
life is painted by Thomas More upon his newly discovered "Island of Utopia." 

TheffreatchanoeUor depicts the social happiness of a miUion and a half of citizens,nioely "utopU" of 
crouped in companies of forty persons each. Everything breathes equality, liberty and peace* '^"'^ Mosoa. 

Fifty-four splendid cities, all laid out with creometrical precision and of equal magnitude 
offer fine homes for the dear folks. The houses are redistributed after each decade. Govern - 
ment conducts labor and is the wholesale merchant, monopolislniT industry and commerce. 
Government carefully prescribes emigration, fashion and every external form of Uf e, private 
and pubUo. Liberty is granted— on paper— in a few things, where its exercise can do no harm ; 
for instance, reliirious liberty. Crimes are rare, because the allurements of srold are pre- 
luded, for even certain vessels, too vulgar to mention, are made of gold. In short, **Utopia^* 
makes no exception from the rest of pet theories in lavishing a golden hue over everything— 
of which gilding also the thought of an "European repubUo'* partakes. 

Nobody will deny that this idea of an "European Republic" had already taken ..Rep„biie of Europe" a 
rise in the vision of Sully. Of course, it was but an idea, contrived, perhaps, to serve as »»«»onanr project of J^^ 
a catapult against Spanish- Austrian schemes. At any rate, Ravaillac*s dagger and ^,y^^,^^^^, ^^ ^^ ^j 
a sudden thrust into the heart of Henry lY put an end to the whole matter. by wiutl^ Ii, of o^^u^. 

Notwithstanding such encrossings of plans, unthought of in any Utopia, the 
thought of humanism continues in its purposive activity. The work of brlDgiug ail promaiMt^^^^humrn 
ranks down to a common level created the polity of equal rights in 1776 and 1789. '^'^^ a. d. im. 

It was during the prevalence of an abstract idea about human rights without but .iiph*« eommon 
mention of equivalent practical duties, that the foundations were laid for the Man- '*"*'** ad. it». 
chestrian school of free competition, in which a very onesided conception of hu- „ ^ 
manity substantiated itself, for those doctrines to which socialism in its latest .)^„,he. ^ud. 
form is directly reducible. Bent on the leveling of social standings, France had dis- ;hiJe";n„^di2J3*'*' 
persed the cliques and rings of the aristocracy, and England now broke up the guilds, ««""petition. 
once instituted for the protection of handicraft. The ground seemed to be leveled Lrr«uaffioei*i 
upon which society was to be reconstructed. 
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masoarj 



OrftniMd labor. 

Fourier. 



•ttompli to hannonlM 
butnan puilon« with 
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Waiting forth« 
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Louis Bianc*s 
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The Oonaam rondar 
the ahetraettoiu of the 
nlnd a baals for eoltiaral 
doTelopiment; 

The French nan patt the 
whole man at itake. 

One arrivet at lof ic. the 
other at •oeialitm 

Pumas Lbioicx. 

"Wealth of Nation**'. 

Abam Sam. 

adrocate of free 
production and free 
dbtribotion. 



The tntHiiic^on pat to 
eTenr erolation or 
revolntloa. 



Lalntphaaeof 
■eeialiietieesferlmciiliBff 
toeelabUah 

haaunllariaBlaia upon 
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Solution of the problem 
require« answer to three 
qoeetionB. L. Srsi», 

1188. 



Problem eoneentratet 
upon us In full orb— 
lolvahle by adequate 
application of 
huaiani«m iu its dual 
aipect. 



Resource« of capital : 
tiHii«u)iirine enterpriaei; 
multiply labur. 



Mercantile polity of 
cahineth. 



Solidarity of intensi«. 



Theproblemof orffaniMdlaborlMcantoenffacetlMmiBdsof tbeaoelaJ bviildars attk» 
■ame time that Bamaey organised Free-masonry. Seorsaniaatioo of eoeleCy and of labor 
became one 4>f the chief issues of the first revolution. It is thrillinir to oontemplate wHh what 
seal Fourier applied himself to find methods and means for perfeetli« the welfare of tht 
people by harmonising human passions with legitimate desires. 

Byery noon, precisely at 12 o^olock, the poor merehant «oes home and waits for thats sp» 
Italist who is to advance to him the million with which to erect the first phalanv-etere, thatii, 
the first communistic lod^rinff -house for his ouvrieurs. Thus he expects him daily, but walls 
in vain for years— Uie rich patriot does not show up. Notwithstanding the disappointmeats 
the Fouriers addicted themselves to dreams of or^itnisinr labor the world owr: and this 
arrangement is firmly believed to render life happy for all in times to oome. Social malfor- 
mations, so it is syllogised, refiect the malformations of public life in general; oonsequently 
the whole system needs a radical transformation upon an entirely new basis. The eonteai- 
ment implied in a new world-consciousncps will extend its blessinc even to the animal, yes, 
to the inorganic world— as Uio the brine of the ocean could be chanced into lemonade. Ths 
wealthy iMttriot never came forth to assist In the work of reooaetmetioB, but the idea skiih- 
bornly clung to its Infatuated dupes, and socialism without the least reluctancy aesumed Us 
position amonff the sciences, and conquered seats of parliaments in growing numbers. 

Thus socialism has become the science of that ''equality, which is to be realised 
by state-govemments upon the basis of the sovereignty of labor and the equal distri- 
bution of its products." This production is to be protected against the extortions of 
capital and of its taking advantage of its dependants, hence the necessity of indes 
unions. The catch-word "organised lab(tf " was given out in the title of Louis Blanc's 
work wherein he denounces competition as a system of annihilating the rights of the 
common people and of the consuming public, of society in generaL He socceeded in 
elucidating and popularising the demand that the sodaliatleflUte by tteeomputatian 
of interests must repress the competition of capital. 

It was easier, however, for Louis Blanc to formulate the demand, than to experisBsat 
with his national workshops in the Palais Luxembourg. 

On the whole we adopt the truism of Pierre Leroux : "WhUe the German renders (ft« 
abstractions of the mind a basis for cultural development, the Frenchman puts the whole mss 
at stake. Thus the one arrives at loffic, the other at sociology". 

This sociology immediately sets out with atomising society. Adam Smith in his 
'^Wealth of Nations" was certain in his mind, as to the admirable simplicity with 
which the interests of all would harmoniously adjust themselves, if only every faidi- 
vidual were completely left to himself in the pursuit of his private happiness by wij d 
emancipation and freedom to go where he pleased. A pity that of this antidpttba 
the opposite immediately became apparent. Nevertheless, since every evolution and 
revolution stands or falls with the question whether or not social improvement is 
positively advanced thereby, it behooves humanity to take up the social problem, 
which means no more than to face the oldest and, at the same time, the latest^obkn 
of the world's history. 

§ 187. This leads us to the observation of our own age. 

The solution of the social problem pends on settling three questions, as L Stein 
puts them: First comes the inquiry as to what society is, what its opposite, nnditi 
movement, that is: what is the constructive principle of social life. The true answer 
must be found, as to the form which society, as in reality it presents itself, is to as- 
sume, and wherein its progress consists; that is, how did society issue from history? 
Finally, what is the goal towards which society is to advance; how is the task (A so- 
ciety to be accomplished? These propositions show, that the great problem (^hu- 
manity is cimcontrating upon us in full orb, and that it can be solved only by the 
correct definition and adequate application of humanism in its dual aspect 

It is obvious that society as compirsed at present is in peril of being emshed hf 
capital. Whence did this power derive its enormity? In keeping with the transma- 
rine activity, developed by tlie nations concerned, labor had multiplied. From the 
prerequisites and the acquirements of this activity resulted, in the first place, the 
new policy of the cabinets and confederations of independent industrial states. Next 
in order there sprang up an acknowlegment of mutual interests with their contract- , 
ing forces. By national treaties the forces of movable capital, in its enjoyment of 
security, for instance, were set free for competition and combination. Thus we find 
the power of money putting its stamp upon our age. 
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The phtnomeiHm is not new. Our soeial eolidition pretty much resembles that of ib*«i»*i«»i «»•««• 
Borne imder the triumvirates, in the accumulation of wealth« at least, and with res- 
pect to cheap labor which destroys the middle class. That ominous hoarding of c«pitoimcrTuu.iM««. 
wealth detriflaentai to the less wealthy, to say nothing of the unmitigated oppres- 
aimi of the poor, reappears everywhere in the national economy of the present time. 

If, for instenee, one of the ten rieh dukes, or aome one of the few other holders of En^- 
lMid*B tenures« is encased in **ratioiial farmiiiir**« and comes to the oonolusion that raising Present 
wool win pay better than raising ^rain, he wiU foreclose the leases of his tenants— whose condition of the 
aneestors tiUed the pround as tenants of the ancestors of the lords of today— he will deprive f,|j,|^^^|iJf 2'j{J_ 
drores of people of their homes, and wlU stock his lands with herds of sheep instead. Or if a pr«vto«i to iu dMiin«: 
German Jewish baron finds that investment in real estate is more secure and pays more inter- ['fn^h^^J^Simdi^with 
«it, he wiU take advantace of financial embarrassments, and buy up all the small farms, etMapwacw. 
upon which the hard-workinff and very f ruiral peasants can scarcely eke out a living, since 
land had been repeatedly subdivided, and since the competition of transmarine countries 
had spoiled the market for home-produce. The manager of the new land-complex, the '*Herr J^'^*''* **'** *^^ 
Guts-Inspector", with a few hired journeymen and a few machines will then realise larger 
profits for the land-proprietor in the city, than could be expected from Northern Pacific 
stoeka or Bussian state-bonds. 

These are no longer probabilities but facts resulting from the tendency of capital r.nninr <« »»«u 
to accumulate in the hands of a few privileged family coteries, {t is true, capital ^p^rt*uSd!!S^ 
stimulates industry and agriculture to some extent; but it pushes the middle-man to 
the wall, crowds him out of a settled existence, and crushes him down into the shift- 
less mass of the proletarians. 

The same conditions enable capital to monopolise industry by setting up machines, for HuiafMtarinf on • 
the technical improvement of which the inirenious inventor was paid a comparatively pal- dHrimraiTto now m 
try sum ; whilst the dignified artisan of former times, the manufacturer on a small scale, with of prodneiion in th« 
his couple of **GeseUen** and apprentices at his board and under his roof and disclpUne, ^"^^ **' eapitaiüto. 
becomes now a foreman, at best, or works by the piece, as lonfr as the f act<M*y receives orders 
or as lonir •• *the union" allows him to work and earn his bread from hand to mouth. 

Since steam and electricity have become the motors of traffic and factory, we can v<»op"«*- 
speak of manufacture, that is, of handicraft, only in a very limited sense. I'he social 
partition lines of caste-liice ranks are fortunately wiped away; but widening clefts 
are opened between the two very antagonistic classes. Movable, fidgety and cau- 
tious capital has become the chief factor in cultural movements. It enters into 
national relations and controls even international negotiations. It assumes the char- ^^SS^lS^lSStAT^ 
aeter of the great cosmopolitan— making the world its market-stand, and neglecting 
the true state of alEairs at home, which should receive his undivided attention. 

Of one circumstance, the "upper class," which is said to be ignorant of 'liow cuM-ui«H<»iaBi. 
the other half lives,** seems still to be ill-advised, namely: that the working peo- 
ple are making fast strides in the improvement of their intelligence. Labor follows 
suit in the social transformation, and here is where the parallel with Pompey's 
time will hold good no longer. The 'fourth estate,'* organised labor in its opposi- 
tion against the monopolising power of capital, has learned from its opponent li^lSIiSd.'"*'"***^ 
how to combine and how to show distemper, and it has become selfish, too, in a 
method, as a class— as a majority. The impoverished class claims the right to work uf„,^^ „«^ ., 
for a living, a living off the profits of labor's production, not from alms. These de- 
mands on the part of the "disinherited" are Justifiable. Moreover, they learned from 
the higher class to disregard national boundary lines and patriotism and become in- 
temationaL 

The ^^International" is actually but the reverse side and consequence of commercial and Lji>»r iMu-ned from , 
financial combines. It is a specific «rowth of western Europe, and durluff the latter half of "»«p'**^* <»°>^''*« 
oar century has been pressing, Uke an incubus, upon the European form of civilisation where- 
ever this has spread its industrial establishments over the fflobe. 

When France in its peculiar way entered its protest in the form of a Just retri- «nd to a\»c^ 
bution to the debauchery carried on in high life, Germany and the United States ^itel^'atioMi^ ^ 
could not be diverted from the normal method of working out their tasks. Both *^*" °°*' 
countries fought for their national existence, for those ideal liberties which the Ger- o«nii.n "r«pubiieo( 
man 'H^ublic of letters" had cultivated under the auspices of Klopstock, Herder, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Claudius, Perthes, Stein and their circles of staunch Christian 
and patriotic friends in north-western Germany. Industrial progress lingered be- 
hind until the last quarter of our century; for Germany had no chance to recover 
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2STe"v?b5S«JhT" earlier from the ravages of the Thirty Years War: especially since theprog^reaBoC 
ftüi}^SburhJdIlih«ir development had been thwarted by the great stagnation of its trafiOc in^ch had set in 
ladeiMiuieiiee; ^^ ^jj^ excluslon of Germany from the high seas in the period of the renaissance. 

Qermaa eaterprise could revive only after the United States had fnlly established their inde- 
pendence. This made it possible for Germany to reenter transmarine relations, and 
notbefoMMthoiic ^ Intermediate some wholesale exports. Moreover, the exclusion of the catholic in- 
ÄlUTSide'w-**** terference from the Austrian side, the consolidation of the North-€terman union, 
Ih^iJi" npteit^toL *^d the great unpleasantness with France had to be settled, before Germany could be 
ZiMZ'"""^^" rehabilitated, so as to claim recognition and its due share of the active and direct 

participation in the world's transactions. 

oermuiyiffrowing ^^ Bartlo Froro alouo was aware of the increasing importance of Germany's 

mei^tnTenWmant iJ^örcautüe circumspoctiou in foreign ports. He warned the Londoners not to de- 
B» B4>Tt.> fesu. gpige this modest rival, when he prognosticated that sudden advance which soon after 
vindicated the prediction and surprised the world. 

Trautet of the United AlooiT with these outward giffns of advance those changes occurred which were pointed 

^hChina1[ndJ?paii. out as partial ca uses for demandinir the reconnition of the "fourth estate," and the adjustment 

of matters ooncerninir it. We mean the new i>art which Germany came to take in the trans> 
marine relations. . Full freedom of oceanic traffic was secured only after the United States 
and Prussia had concluded their treaties with China and Japan. And only now the power of 
capital had its free sweep and started upon its career, whereby the laborers in turn were pro- 
voked also to consolidate their interests, and to demand a settlement In fulL 

S?IISJe"?of*<Siq5St ^ y^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^^ ®^ ^^ competition has scarcely begun. But already Michael 

MiaiAKL cumrAuam. Chovalier's apprehensions are becoming true, that" the small manufacturer is devoured 

by monopolies"; and we must now add, by those combinations called trusts, which 

explicitly make it their business to annihilate competitors by evading personal eon^ 

scientiousness, to usurp the management of national treasuries, nunc pro tunc A 

^Jn»^^»^ peculiar combat is preparing, indeed, along the whole line of industrial activity, hi- 

^^^ temational traffic and national finance. The illusion of winning it by didioncflt 

^ strategy or by main force will be fatal to both combatant parties. 

SelfMlTfttlon expected , 

IfSe*iutr''*"'"***'" § 188. But how may matters be compromised upon the basis of a peaceable adjow- 

ment, without jeopardising civilisation? How is the reckless freedom of compe- 
tition to be checked or controlled? There is but one way to render the suicidal 
steeple-chase of industrial adventure innoxious, say Marx, Lasalle, Engel, and stHoe 
others of their kin. 

p»rtof theoennane^ The stato must be tho omployer*, from one central directory the whole fabric of 

•ff«iD at theoruiof . productlou Is to bo cojiducted. The clearances are to be distributed, according to a 

sliding scale of proportion, among all workers, being, as employes of the state, 

^''Tii^BSieru^ue ®^^*^ ^^ Tfink, Marx & Co. provides that they shall not be paid their portion of Ünb 
singer. ' proceods in coin, lest another formation of capitalism and competition should ensne 

'«jijcioat Mj^Müount ot from such a wage-system. To prevent this, the apportionment of the profits is to be 

equalised through a system of vouchers and orders by means of which every want 
may be gratified. 

Thus the ideal course of humanism is again switched ofü to run to the brink of 
the abyss. For that great mechanism of the socialistic state works like a machine 
set up for the purpose of crushing all ideals of humanity, which can prosper only 

7«w£Sc rtrtlS'th« ^^^^^ conditions of personal liberty. The truth that equality and fraternity can 

«»*«'• result from free and benign inclinations alone, and are to be practiced from motives 

of general love toward fellowmen, is totally ignored. Grenuine fraternity, springing 
from the recognition of the divine image in every man, is explicitly disavowed in the 
socialistic state; freedom is denied point blank. But the bottom fact, the empirical 
truth is, that a machinery of selfsalvation from conunon sinfulness cannot be 
invented. 

If socialism should ever ^ret an opportunity to be at the helm and control a state, iti fint 
job would have to be the creation of the requisite personagres, that is, to overhaul the human 
components of tlie state so as to fit them for the new world. The educational institutions oi 
the new state must certainly surpass anything undertaken so far in the Une of instruction. 
For it is promised that with the disparity between rich and poor, also that between intellig^^ 
and stupid will disappear. It is conceded that, of course, it will take the training of a few 
generations, but that afterwards accommodation and hereditary law will accomplish the 
rest. Thus a herd of idiots would be raised, to which such a kind of development would be 
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ttisfaotorT« which takes bestiality as the standard of comiwrison. After that staffe has been PtmUmi rMoit ti 
btained, progress may consist in iroinff a little further down the incline, to where the animal miMonc«|iti«i of 
kate of existence may be conceived as the most natural, and traininsr would persist in making ^"^^^l^ af'!td!?noft 
way with every trace of liberty and dignity, until nature were completely established in the consMof xn«r« 
Ishts which these "chUdren of nature" cUimed for her. ÄÄ'tE*"" ** **** 

Now, since for the sake of argument it was conceded that the animal world evolved from ^th«*]J)!Su^Uniiü!f 

Ltthe Boddhistl« all-ooMMM. 



single typical protoplasm, it would follow In the practical wisdom of socialism, that the 
erfeetion of evolution would not have been reached, unless humanity was folded tosrether 
sain into the simple moner of the first cell. That is, humanity would return to the old 
riental doctrine of all-one- ness with its absorption of individual life. What Buddhism had 
een strivinir at, what Spinozism and H^relianism sylloffised, the people of the Occident 
rould then have practically attained— as an opinion. Following out the hiffh sounding 
remises, we arrive at the f reezin^-polht of the misconception of man and his destiny. 

The state bailt upon such premises cannot but fail, if such fundamental errors Aimsodoeuuni. 
re adhered to, as for instance, that man's object in earthly life consists chiefly in 
he e^tification of natural crarings, of sensual appetites. We do not impugn social- 
sm with these false principles. For it is plainly stated that the collectiye and system- 
tic production of the necessities and some commodities of life is arranged simply 
or this end: namely, to assign every equitable atom of the state to its place, and to 
et it have all the usufructuary enjoyment obtainable in the prescribed limits of pro- J^g^*!" '*'^'"* ** 
uction. But whilst the individual is, by this method, forced from his natural and {.gj^jj"*^ ^jL^ 
rganic relations of family and preferable affinities, and whilst the toiler is pressed is candidly 
Qto the mechanism of cooperation as a mere thing ^ith no purpose in himself— the ^<^^^^* 
uestion whether this great machine or factory in which the state, or whether the 
rest army into which humanity, is to be transformed, could possibly fulfill its 
remises, is simply dodged, or ignorance is pleaded, and absence of any aim on the 
Bope of future formations is candidly admitted. 

A socialistic state adequate to present ideas eould be possible under such conditions t ^^btTe b^C'eoSd' 
nly : ^*That one's occupation would affree with the capabilities and inclinations of the a^eut ; >»<>* •ndur: 
ukt as a rule the manacrement of the mechanism would be Just and reUable, and that the conditioiut under whida 
roductiveness and the profits would, on the whole, be satisfactory to everybody." Taken ****. JJS*^*5j^i*b,e«B« 
sr granted that the socialistic state could meet all these requirements, then its success would feuibie. 
roTe nothing more than that its constituent members, that humanity had permitted itself 
» be rendered as stupid and impotent as a herd of dumb animals. 

The humanity whose interest that state pretended to care for would exist no In^taTftii^fll^ 

^^_^ Mroald then noihave 

lore. ceMed to exist. 

The blame for such a degradation, the possibility of which is undeniable, would xhebiameof then-oo 
est with those who allow the Germanic-Christian civilisation to decline. This civ- Zlfia^o!^^ 
üsation considers the right of possessing property as connected with special duties Sl^,*;" *'''*"•''****" 
ppreciating property as a loan granted on conditions; as a flef which the possessor, 
olds in tenure from the Sovereign Lord; as the relative good— made good by its being 
i^lated to the Supreme Giver through its proper use. The grave resi>onsibility of a 
:eneral overthrow would rest therefore with the possessing classes; and forced dis- 
Kiesession would be their punishment. 

The people of wealth were under obligations first; it accrues to their misfortuue neiponiibiiig^orth« 
hat they forgot their duties. They ought to have been intelligent enough not to ^""'^ 
lelp in the disintegration of the social and economical institutions by means of a 
honghtless, heartless, unprincipled and trifling class-legislation, according to a polity 
4 go-as-you-please expediency. They should not have set an example of with- 
Irainng from the influence of those civilising factors embodied in the Church, 
irherever she is true to the first principles of ethics. 

As it is, that the privileged class to a ffreat extent assumes the airs of aristocratic ^^ 

ndifTerence, it practically denies what Christianity enjoins upon humanity, denies that the neKie'cTot duty to 
deal irood desig'ned for every member of the human family alike has been ffiven into the ji'Jl''J^'*"pJ^of**' 
«re of the church, which, by virtue of her first principle of reconciliation, is bound to dis- th« ir intriiectuai and 
«Mintenance every class-distinction and club-churchliness. As it is. the ruling class, altho «""»cuuuperiority; 
insuccessful in makinir the entire Church subservient to class- interests, has nevertheless 
»rouipht the opprobrium upon her that she did not fulfill her ''mission'' among' the *iower'' Ty ciMs-iefUUti^n."* 
lasses. By transforming: **thelr'* church to a literary club-house and annex! iiflr to it a 
'mission-chaperMn a forsaken region of the city ; or into an apparatus of ''raoney-makinf;'* »nd hy withdrawinir 
'or church-purposes— and a little for humanitarian benevolence besides— a would-be aristo- (henVlnirnVf-ci»" 
jracy has done everything to estrange the '^masses'' from her missions : and the^mass-meetiugs embodied in the church. 
!or evan^relising the fashionable churches and the masses at the same time, cannot repair the 
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Th» Mit «M CRivnii divitioa of the Protestant denominatiöiM into tociAl elaba. A« lonir a« the Chareh is leparated 
•hoidd tok« in mUifitof from the world on lines of money-prestige« so lon^ will the poor suspect **fnissians" as trspt 
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ftnrnet to «b« »otiUoa set for their sttbieotion. 

of itMiucdqQMiion.^^ AccorcUiig to all Indications a rejurrangement of political economy in line with 
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the altered conditions of industry and commerce is incTitable, is to be expected; tha 
necessity of adjusting the disrupted concept of humanism is, therefore, a matter of 
historical sequel; and no other, no external contrivance at such adjustment can hare 
the desired effect upon social reform. 

Mramoont to all otken Roman jurisprudence established the equality of every person before the law ; the Romsn 

u to eare for the welfare Church to a certain deiTi'ee maintained the equality of aU sinners before the ffospeL PracCi- 

oally, however, this equality of aU men as to human rights was detained in the staffe of men 
possibility. That it may be realised will be the task of the social-political state; L e. of that 
state which is permeated with the impulse that, paramount to aU other obligations, ti» 
impartial care for the welfare of all its inhabitants must be the sole motive in aUits funetioni. 
The state based on "legitimacy" can aif ord to manage legislative and executive ml« Is 
accord with the straight lines of rank, to which it adapts its methods of public order, of 
taxation, and of military protection. This juridical state regards the subjects as existing for 
the sake of the nobiUty and its existence for the sake of the state ; .hence the state consists of 
well defined parts which submit to the rule of a fixed legalism for the sake of general seeor- 
ity as the condition of peace and prosperity. Adaptation of the government to the demandi 
of the time and to the interests of the '^subject" has no place in this state. 

In the social-political state the constituent persons ^roup themselves into flcar« 
!toiewi£rap!^!!mtaMTe accordin^r to affiliatinir principles which they severally represent, and thereby render ÜM 

STovernment constitutional. The state now exists for the sake of the people and estabUsbet s 
STovernment of, for, and by the people. The irroups and factions, representing div«-se inter- 
ests, must of necessity balance each other for the sake of the common welfare; and from sO 
this results the dilferentiation of representative srovernment into executive departmenti 
presided over by responsible men of merit, into upper and lower houses, etc; and into a 
system of administrative agencies. Political science everywhere tends to that form of goven- 
ment; but its probation and universal introduction depends upon the repristinationaftlw 
old Germanic and Christian maxim, that there exists no pa*sonal prerogative which if 
not connected with specific duties— that to rule means to serve. Experlenoe teaches that e?M 
governments based upon direct election by majorities can r«nain satisfactory only uader 
this condition. But whenever personal rights are accentuated at the expense of KX$ial dati«; 
when the objectivity of law and duty is questioned by the arbitrariness of subjcetivism, thes 
human society is alternately threatened by anarchy and despotism ; and the chances tor the 
political advance of humanly on the line of true socialism diminish under retrogrsMiTS 
movements. 

Our concern will be to watch the movement of the thought of humanism and to 
beware against its mutilations. 

Pantheistic speculation— starting from above, and assigning a high positioii to 
man, as in German philosophy — cannot be accused of lacking ideality. Neither do the 
French social theories deserve such blame, inasmuch as the propositions of St Simon, 
of Fourier and the "Travels to Icaria" by Cabet, are touchingly sentimental and 
idealistic 

It was materialism which dragged down these ideals from their high pedestaifl. 
Materialism as the reverse side of pantheistic philosophy, armed with its innomer. 
able 'irrefragable results of exact science", fell upon the Occident and took it by 
surprise. Man's world-consciousness completely'severed from God-«onsciousneflB bid 
been onesidedly cultivated: the ego in its loneliness had been taken under witAg 
treatment Instead of its ego, which previously had been conceived as being invested 
with freedom, at least, and with the capability of reasoning, nothing was left after 
the evaporating process, but geological matter and motion with human nature as its 
product and its prey. 

To materialism man is no longer a person standing in relation to Gk>d; the light of ^ 
thought divine is extinguished; the work of the thinking mind is mere phoephoreseeaee of 
brain-shaped matter, closed up in its chest of universal darkness, i. e.. nescience. The iflSM 
of this discovery of **the dynamic sociology**, as propounded by Ward, would lead to an Euro- 
pean chaos, America included. 

In accord with the nature of things the oppressive atmosphere must develop 
tempests in the lower regions of humanity. The signs of the gathering hurrieanee 
are now trifled vnth in the higher regions, as tho they were to be enjoyed as 
the fresh morning zephyrs of a new sera, in which finally man will delight io bis 
sovereign self-sufficiency; whilst we have attended the idea of humanism up to iti 
sublime heights, and on coming back find it, to our dismay, in its deep descent and 
radical profligacy, to a large extent. 
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I 

CILX. THE ARYANS OP EASTERN EUROPE GREEK CATHOLICISM IN ITS 
ADAPTNESS TO PROCURE AN ASUTIC RENAISSANCE. 

§ 189. At last we now take the whole compass of the Christian nations of the Procpeotut. 
Oecident into one comprehensive view» under the aspect of being the bearers of the 
cardinal thought. 

Never before was the horizon so widely extended; and these nations, altho Foninaichrittua 
not ruling the earth on the strength of political organisation, yet dominate over the S^i?>p^fi£kiiar«. 
world by the sway of their influence. Alongside and between the highways of com- 
munication, by means of which European culture took control of human develop- 
ment, there lie as yet the heaps of loose debris in the African negro states, and the ^j^ dabrttoc 
8oUd mass of Islam and Buddhism. A panorama of ethnological history spreads out "^ 
before our vision, such as man could never have imagined. The Christian nations have 
stepped out of their own narrow limits upon the breadth of the earth. At first they S! ßSdSül^.''**" 
went out from their domiciles to go upon the market-place, as it were; and now they 
venture out to go to church with those whom they teach. By newly invented means 
of communication the mind has shortened the distances of space and time to such a 
degree, that only now a common activity, that is, historical life in a universal manner 
is rendered possible. The nations abandon their former exclusiveness; they literally 
ik>w together to converse with each other, and become conscious of the necessity to 
establish relations of reciprocal interaction. By the solidarity of interests humanity 
is induced to take modes of organic connection into consideration. Wherever one 
nation is set in commotion, the oscillations immediately spread through all of them. 
The whole earth, and even the air surrounding it, is made the theatre of history, so 
that only now universality can be spoken of as its chief attribute. All parts of the br.!k>^°bL^oi!i^!r^ 
globe have been brought into comparatively close contact with each other, whereby '*^' 
all of its inhabitants are brought under the focus almost of one common biography. 
Gradually the purposes become perceptible, for which the great bulk of humanity 
has remained at rest during the past We begin to see the purpose for which now the p^^p^ ^ ^^ p^^^^ 
ethical task of delivering confined, and of redeeming arrested life by divine-human Slk*S'?Äti^I^S!rtä 
cooperation is unfolded; we learn intelligently to read the program of the coming eeon. «»^i*^ ufe. 

In order to notice how one part of our race after another is drawn into the com- 
mon engagement, we must begin with a view of the Slavonic nations, which so pn« »m of th« i 
far have attracted less attention tlian all the other Aryans. 

The Romanio and Germanio natioiM also mugt paw in review once more so as to arrive at 
a full understanding of the work assigned to the Aryans, now as ever in the lead of historical 
development. At this time they wiU be considered under that aspect of the thought of humanity, 
whidft history in general, not merely in the Reformation and its counteractions has presented 
to OS. Adhering to this cardinal thought we are compelled to follow the historic movements ji^hqq, qp^q y^ ^i^ 
la the direeUon in which we meet again with the nations of the first circle. We thus return to perip)i«rr of th« Snt 
widest periphery to which the thou^rht of humanism as preceding from the central souroe *^'* 



now 



Afo of miMiou. 



BOW radiatest 

Upon the plains between the Black Sea and the White Sea, between the Bug and Slavonic peoples« 
the Ural, in the low-lands of eastern Europe the Slavonic people had struck their 
camps. They have assimilated German, Finnish, and Tatar elements; they have al- 
lowed Turks and Mongolians to intermix with them. In the great steppes of Russia 
an ethnical mass is spread out which, altho nominally under the dome of Greek «nderare«ke«thoiieuiD. 
Catholicism, remains in a declining attitude toward western civilisation, if not 
against humanism in general. Those of the Slavs who are neighbors to the Ger- 
mans, the Poles and the Bohemians, seem to have become conscious of the fact, that ^Ih u^^e*^*^ 
the individual person ought to be independent. It was on account of the appropria- i*^'"*"**'** 
tkm of this alien element, that the social formations of Bohemia and Polonia have 
been called '^caricatures of the Germanic principles," and that the Polish ship of 
stale foundered. The Slavonic form of consciousness was in itself poorly qualified 
lor emancipation. Gradually consolidating under the Russian scepter the Slavs re- s^miood raiiaqaidMd 
ttnqnifllied selfhood, satisfied with having it represented by the Czar alone. 

II ia difficult to define the peculiarity of the Russian character. 
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THE TOCNO EMPICtS OF ''ALL THJB BUSSIANS". 11 6. CH. X. § 190. 



Foreign alloy In the 
RnnUn naAioo. 

H, 
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OrMk-Byxantln«. 
Utin-PolUh. 
Uennmn-W«raBfian 
•Uuiento. Awmmi. 

No aaalyiU ntematrj. 

Riiimla rather dartiiiod 
to amalgamate. 

Component parte of the 
Ruwian nation, the 
Utect atatc organiaed 
in Europe. 



National tendency and 
ethical porpoae in the 
formation of large, 
oonglomerate ctatee. 



Aptitude of the Slain 
for ronstitating the 
apparatna to ciTilis« 
the Eaat after the 
Russian method. 

Wladimir the Great. 



Russia the heir 
of East-Rome 
ecolesiastioallj. 
§150. 



R«Iiyious factoj- 
eoaditiuning the 
Ru«ifcian form of 
civilisation. 

I 125. IS i. 132, 137, ISO, 
156, 175. 



Greek Catholicism too 
void of »plritaal energy 
to be able to elevate 
•the nation. 



The wealth of the 
church. 



Church oflBcers serve In 
a certain measure aa a 
police force 
and aa tax-collector«. 



In their former home, the south-eastern regions of the empire, the Ruasians permitted 
themselves to be mixed with foreiirn ingredients. It is Juit there, says Nadeshdin, from 
whence 'innoh of the Asiatic nature within the Russian is to be discriminated, which polntt 
to Altaic, rather than Caucasian origin". In addition there is to be considered the inflaenee 
of Oreek- Byzantine civilisation predominant at different periods; and above all the Latin- 
Polish as well as the German- Wartseffian influences holding sway durinir the time when Bm- 
sian culture was in its incipienoy. 

More satisfactory ethnic analysis than Nadeehdin^s discrimination is yet to be made. 
Anutshin proposes to carry on the investifiratioit of Russian characteristics under the aspect 
of natural selection and cross-breedinip. But in order to understand the oricrinal character 
of Russia's nationality pure and simple we need not wait for an answer from analysis. It 
appears to us as the veritable task of Russia rather to accomplish an amalgamation than to 
reduce the composition to its radicals. 

There are the ethnical types of the northern coast-regions, and of the bottom lands of 
the Yolffa : the Cossacks on the banks of the Don and on the slopes of the Ural. There are 
those Siberian tribes amonir whom prehistoric Shamanism lies bare upon the surface and 
may be studied to this day. And then the remnants of the Tsheremissians and Wotjakkians, 
etc.— all forming the nation which since recent times is known as that of all the Russians. 

Russia, as the youngest member of the states or^nism of Europe, has brought 
these semi-barbarian and partly savage people under a single rule. We have found 
it a principle of history, to unify and balance peoples in whose behalf it is ever tend- 
ing to «rather them around an ideal center of gravity and attraction. A higher hand 
has prearranged and ordained these oatoral means to guide human affairs in an etUal 
way to their final purpose, the education of the children of men. To this intention is 
to be reduced the natural tendency of history towards universal hierarchies and 
world-monarchies, which furnish the objective rules and disciplinary factors for 
educating the masses. These formations, once existing, are made to serve, with their 
compulsory forces, the purpose of setting free snbjective consciousness, so as to awaken 
it for refusing to bear this external compulsion any longer. Thus we may under- 
stand the purposes which Providence seems to have designed for the Russian state in 
these modem timas. 

Russia is made to be a task-master, and the Slavs are best adapted to constitute 
the apparatus through which Russia is to prepare the East for civilisation. 

The national consciousness of the Russians dates its origin from the times of Wladimir 
the Great. What Arthur of the Round Table is to the Romanised Celts, what the Bursundiis 
court and the heroes of the Amelungen and Nibelungen are to the Germans, St. Wladimir b to 
the Russians. At Kiev he holds court with song and in glory. The nobles of every Slavonie 
country ride thither to pay homage to their prince. Messengers sent to Constantinople 
return and report of the splendor of the Byzantine manner of worship. The mighty prioee 
conquers the Chersonesus, demanding and receiving Anna of Bysantium for his consort and 
allows himself by her to be converted to Christianity. Greek and Bulgarian priests are 
invited and arrive in great numbers. 

Thus Russia is in fact made heir of Eastern Rome by virtue of her ecclesiastieal 
inheritance. The consideration of the other, the political bequeathment, must be 
postponed until we have become acquainted with the contents of the religious testa- 
ment, which in every case mold8 the character of an age — ^and of a nation perman- 
ently, if that influence is exerted upon it during its infancy. 

§ 190. Once the people constituting the nucleus of the Russian nation had been 
commanded in droves to go down into the water of the Dniepr for baptism. Hence- 
forth the Greek Church served as the backbone of ''holy Russia" and is responsible 
for the condition in which today we find this uncouth giant of an empire. 

The pop^ of that church perpetuate the most abject methods of religious performanM« 
and the most despicable state of national existence is the result. The poor are considored to 
live for no other purpose than to keep up the practice of alms-giving; nobody thinks of 
educating them to self respect, or to becc»me selfsupporting. They are not even spoken to as 
creatures possessing any claim to human treatment, whilst on the other hand the churdM 
and the monastic institutions grow to enormous proportions. Agents peddling pictures of 
saints throughout the whole territory, from Novgorod to Missolonghi, clear between two 
hundred and a thousand per cent of profits. The cloisters are immensely rioh. tho Peter the 
Great permitted them to possess no more than one inkstand, to be chained to the wall of the 
refectory. Perhaps they are allowed two by this time, tho the one would perfectly soiDee 
their scholarly ambition. 

The church is the avowed police-offtoer and tazgatherer of the state. Pobedonosiew 
was under the lately deceased emperor what Fouque was to Napoleon— chief of the goTem* 
mental force of detectives. It was altoseth«r In keepinff with Busalan Tiewa and ensfeoBi 
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that onoe a eoloiiel of th« cavalry, Coant Protanow, waa appointed President of the 
**holy ajnod** of the oaar. That itate-churoh is nothin^r more nor leia than a department of the 
administration, to the resort of which the ooUection of taxes belongs as its chief civil duty. 
The pope, low and raw, tho oificiatinir in a church filled with costly shrines, pictures, 
inoense and candles, with a wealth of Jewels, relics, and old liturgies, is treated with disdain 
as soon as he steps out of his church. And yet this stupid priestcraft wields influence enough 
to keep the people in stolid devoutness and dumbfounded superstition. The Russian populace 
is as well drilled in kissing holy images as it is skilled in deception, theft and debauchery a 
moment after. And yet that people is highly endowed with excellent talents. 

In the wide compass of this vast empire millioiis are therefore absolutely Toid gS^^jf^nl^iÜSii 
<rf any trace of civilisation. The shamanistic Kirgees have their own way nnmo- li^^jj'^*'*" ' 
lested, while Lutheran pastors around the Baltic are put behind prison bars. The 
Tscherimissians worship today as they did five thousand years a^, with slaying a 
colt in the woods— with the difference only that now they do it in honor of the 
-^otlier of God." 

In conformity with ecclesiasticism were fashioned the forms of government and PMwtbaor««! 
life in generaL Contemporaneously with Louis XIV Peter dared to say, I am the state £!2>i^d1^ l^m"* 
—except that the absolutism of Uie French state with its estates of nobility and 
elergy was of historic growth, whilst in Russia the creation of rank was prompted 
by the caprices of a semi-Asiatic court, and the selection of persons to be elevated B^i^^but^, 
was made at random. The imperial favorites formed an unmanly, servile, and avari- 
cious bureaucracy, which cringed before its superiors and oppressed the subjects who 
brought no bribes. The intelligence requisite for high positions was imparted into 
Bnssian life by foreigners;but this did not alleviate the obnoziousness of the system* 

Descriptive of the tyranny of the administration is the surveillance of pass-ports. They are 
not only a police- measure but also utilised in the coUection of taxes. Taxation does not direct- 
ly press upon the individual subject, because the community is held responsible for his 
taxes and must remit his apportionment to the revenue-department. The passport is the means p^^^ ^^^ 
by which the community may take hold of the tax- payer as a bail would of his principal. If he MnTparrSiMof 
abscond, the community has to pay his assessment; it is the tax-payer and must make mu^'Ü^uu»»^' 
up the deficiency. ^Tiiis method of raising the imperial revenue continues to this day" says Tm Famb. 

TOB Falck. Probably those entrusted with coUecting the communal tribute are, in cases of 
delinquency , no longer sent to Siberia minus their noses. It is probable, too, that the descend- 
ants of the old Tatar chiefs— privileged as a sort of nobility— and that the hierarchy, the u^of fndiui 
priests of Lamaism and of Islam, and that the other holders of state offices are no longer ""' 
«ntirely exempt from taxation, as they were up to recent times. But in whatever respect the 
nknstis of the csar may have been affected by more humane meditations, even to the extent of a |_ii|.i m 
abolishing serfdom, Russian absolutism has not abandoned any of its principles, and the ■erfdom.'^ 
oppression under which the starving peasants groan does not seem to become ameliorated, 
their loyalty notwithstanding. Theextremeindigenceof the Slavonian peasantry is of much 
earlier date than the famines of recent years may indicate. Measures were said to have lafranehiMd paMantvj 
been taken in order to meet the general destitution. But the elTeots are scarcely perceptible. ^ •t^rrixig ooadittoo. 
In response to the shiploads of bread-stulfs, donated by the citisens of the United States, Rus- 
sia put a higher tarilf on grain imported from America. Attempts on the part of the govern- 
ment to introduce home-rule or selfgovernment to a certain extent have sadly failed. 

In the regions of the Danube delta there are hundreds of thousands of enfranchised 
peasants loafing around, looking for work in vain. In an unspeakably miserable condition 
th^ return home to Oreat-Russia. On the lower Volga thousands crawl in and out of their 
dug-outs or reed-huts, or work for starvation wages on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Never- 
theless, the most orthodox heir of Byzantium looks upon the '"western corruption" with an J^ül^iii^SanMifu «o 
amaaing selfsuffidency. HergenrcBther describes that supercilious Byzantine spirit which "w«t«ni eorraptton". 
acts spitefully toward everything it cannot vanquish or which does not prostrate itself before 
the **Queen of the world". The work of the occidental church— under such an extrava- 2?*'«*3*** «J«**««***«»»» 
gant amount of freedom, as seen with the eye of New-Rome— seemed an impertinent eonaidemTu m 
innovation. With the same eye does the heir of New-Rome look upon western Europe today ^l^^l^''^'''''^^^ 
as upon apostates from his religion. For the secret of Russia's cohesion consists in nothing 



than this haughty attitude of superior orthodoxy. 

Aksakow and Katkow asserted that Russia, to the detriment of completing her civilisa- 
tion, had contracted from the West only a superficial coat of politeness and conventionalism. 
Bvery measure was therefore applied to wipe olf that surcharge of foreign culture. Those 
Bossian patriots may not have been much out of the way in their judgment. The only rortifn cuiiur« raj«eiid 
qoeelion is, what kind of culture could be brought forth without western incitemenU. The ^^ ^^^"^ "^ K*»kow. 
question is, in other words, what is the nature of the Russian thus covered with a mere coat 
Hi polish? Most likely, after it is rubbed olf, the features of old Byzantium will reappear. 

From Bysantium Russia inherited all her tastes, even in regard to architecture. The 
Orae k cro s s was taken for the groundplan, its outlines being marked by cupaloes. But 
behold how the original pattern was spoiled through the Sarmatian peculiarities, that is by 
yetalning Byaantine vanity and pomp, minus its remnants of the Greek antique, and adding 
Aalati« barbaritm and eooentricity instead. 
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Byianttae ehmnetoriattai 
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The low and gloomy interior of the ehuroh edlflees Is not eheered with moaale work or 
ohanffe of line«. Outside they appear as of despondent mind under the weiclit of dlspropor- 
Üoned euptftloes, the inflated masses of which look like subverted balloons. Kuirlvr eomparcs 
them to '^bundles of giffantic mushrooms*\ This style of arehiteeture prevails la MoldaTia, in 
Serbia, in Archangel-— everywhere. 

Just as the artistic pattern-book of Mt. Athos onee for ever had to flz ihe forms under 
which the saints were to be represented, so the csar now prescribes to Russia the rules of art. 
Nothing is more emblematic of the stiif monotony and depressed mood of Russia than this 
ecclesiastical uniform thus stamped even upon the scenery of the land. Fioravanti was com- 
pelled to imitate the cathedral of Wladimir with its five onion-shaped steeples when J&e built 
the Kremlin. Hence it cannot be wondered at that Asiatic features prevail also in the desicns 
of private buildiners. Up to date we discern in the dwelling of the Bojar ''the remnants of 
very ancient and traditionary habits symbolised, of habits which are traceable to the interior 
of Asia," as Von Reber avers. 

In the shape given to environments, the mind is reflected as regards ethics as 
well as aesthetics. 

It is worthy of recognition, that Russia has brought forth minds productive in all 
branches of science and literature; on the whole, however, they have lacked originality 
and depended on the impulses received from the West. It cannot be denied, that the 
state does much in furtherance of civilisation. The Arabian« Persian, and Turkish 
languages have been taught in all the state-universities. In Kasan and Crakow 
they have chairs for the lamruages of Tibet, Mongolia, and ChiuA. For many years 
past the government has granted stipends to students who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to Asiatic studies. Kasan is the book-emporium of the East, where all the 
Islam literature is printed which the publishers send to the Crimea, to Asia-Minw, 
and Turkestan. 

§ 191. The endeavor to master Asiatic languages leads us to consider the other, 
the political part of the Byzantine inheritance. The intermediation between Orient 
and Occident, to which Constantinople owed its importance, was transferred to 
Russia, and made this empire one of the prominent factors in the history of tiie 
future. This task of intermediating devolved upon Russia when Constantinople and 
Trapezunt fell, and renders Russia the apparent continuation of New Rome in the 
East, and the counterpart to New Rome in the West From the manner in which 
Russia has adhered to Byzantine conservatism and ecclesiasticism, it is to be inferred 
that she will even more tenaciously keep in mind the purport of her political legaej. 

In Trapezunt stood the ffolden palace of the ^reat Comnenians, with its view, the 
beautiful panorama of the Black Sea and its shores, amonff citadels and flower-sardeni. 
Incomparable splendor garnished the state-halls of this summer residence, and the qpacioni 
Ubraries, described by Bessarion, were weU stocked with rare manuscripts. Olive-gror«; 
and orangre orchards, and expansive vineyards surrounded the castle, rendering it an objeet 
fit for fairy-tales. In the bazars of the city below were piled up the goods of Aaia: the gold- 
brocades of Bagdad, silks from China and Farther- India, honey from Miirrelia, grain from 
Tauris. In exchange the ships of the Oenoese brought broadcloth from Italy and Flanden, 
and steel ware from Germany. The wealth of the emperors exceeded all calculations. A sam- 
ple of it can be seen today in the museum of Cincinnati, a wine bowl of exquisite workman- 
ship, made of solid silver, weighing about a ton, and holding, I Judge, at least thirty galloni. 
The fairy-tale of Trapezunt is not forgotten by the czars ; and what once was an expedition 
from Sebastopol over to 'Tarabison", is little more today than a pleasure trip of short dun* 
tion. 

The imagery of that ride leads over to Asia and to the observation of the political 
conjunctions in the crisis of '*the eastern problem" now approaching. This '^Oriental 
Question" is before the world not only since recent years. It concerns the great and 
portentous inheritance of which, according to the traditionary polity of old, Russia 
feels now in duty bound to take possession. 

Nine crowns, all kept in religious esteem, did history in its course bestow upon the hesd 
of the czar, and add to the jewelry-chamber of the empire. Above all glitters the crown which 
the sainted Basilius, the Byzantine emperor, presented to Wladimir, his son-in-law. Upon 
that first and most sacred crown followed those of Kasan, Astrachan, Siberia, Polonia, Tanrii, 
etc., and finally that of Malta ; all denoting the mode and direction in which that imperial pol- 
icy is to proceed. 

It was necessary to refer to Russia's genesis and present auspices in order to il- 
lustrate by a few strokes the significance of that country in the initial process of 
extending European culture into Asia. Russia's charge in the cultural movement of 
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modern hlstoij miBf be eompared to a break-water constmeted to protect our eardi- AdTuie« of ««• thought 
nal thought, lest tiie fofee of the hnmanistie tide returning to the primitiTe home of tSl^d^^Sld*^ ''**^ ^ 
the Aryans might throagh precipitation jeopardise the desirable result The course 
ef free thought towards the East needs to be slackened until the Asiatics gradually 
ripen to receive the idea of freedom. withimt causing suddan explosions of the heary 
and solid destructiye masses. In the upheavals d the nihilistic turbulencies we have 
witnessed already, how dangerous advanced thought becomes to people unqualified 
as yet for applying it in the proper exercise of freedom. Deliverance from condi- ^^^l^^'^''^ 
thm» which have arrested the progress of civiliaatiMi'for thousands of years can only 
proceed cautiously and steadily. To the western Europeans it may seem as if Russia 
were absolutely retrogressive, when for good reasons, it simply shuts Itself against a 
sudden inflation of alien elements. The world may be assured that Russia, notwithr 
standing the mixture of Asiatic-European world-consciousness, is wide awake, and 
not at all tardy in improving upon its present position. Russia is putting herself into 
condition to fill the appointment assigned to her in the near future. The latest move- 
ment by Russia of founding that gigantic banking system which virtually makes 
her the owner of China, goes far to vindicate this prediction. 

For oenturlM Russia has kept an eye upon the Mediterranean in order to have an exit by 
water and to compete with the marines of other nations. It has kept its eye upon Asia and the si«v«ai« foik-ioi«. i ti. 
Plsoific, until of late; so soon as it seemed to the osar that the Pan-Slavonic sympathies were Palace^'* 

stroniT enouiph to secure and cover the western flank, from Prague to the mountains of 
Hontenepro, it commenced operations there. 

The expectations as to this Pan-Slavonic rally, seem to become sorely disappointed; the kvItm pantUTODie 
•oathem Slavs seem not to let themselves be captivated in the interest of Russia. Since "^mpathiM. 
Shaffarik and Palacky brou^rht the rich literature of Slavonic folk-lore and heroism to li^ht 
again, the Slavonic nations along the Danube seem to rise to the consciousness that they 
outfht to keep independent of Russia. Whether they are mature for detaching themselves 
from Panslayism, and have become able to govern themselves in spite of the Russian agita- Political inheritanee 
tions, may be questionable as yet; so much is unquestionable that Russia, whether it will «mpiiü!* '''*°'**'**" 
control aU the Slavonians of the south or not, will enter upon its inheritance— the old 
Mongolian territories. 

In order to obtain a cogent Judgment of the Russian giant it is necessary to make a Montoiun deigns «iiie« 
brief abstract of title as to the Mongolian dominion, in its widest extent under Dgengis '>»«>«»^«'»" • >«»• 
Khan. If it is understood how this conqueror wielded his power, then we know 
what to expect before long of the Russian management of Asia. 

In the year A. D. 1227 Dgengis died. China, the Caliphate of Bagdad, and HuaMunpt«! 
Russia had been subjugated by him; the reins of government were managed in Kara- *'*'^"'****^- 
ki»iim and Samarkand. In front of his victorious armies from the slopes of the Altai 
Mountains the mighty Khan had proclaimed his laws. They were in force from Lake 
Kuku-noor, upon whose frozen surface king Tangut was vanquished, to the Dniepr, 
where the great prince of Kiew was reduced to vassalage. Millions of warriors were 
sacrificed in those incessant wars, yet the Dgengis Khan was no savage, if Judged by 
his order of translating Uigurian, Thibetan, Persian, and Arabic books into the Mon- 
golian language. One of the Mongolian princes wrote a history of the eastern 
Mongolians, Russia included. 

It was at the very time when the papal power under Innocent III stood in its senith, mim popmr wu in iti 
daring to put England under interdict, that the Mongolian empire was put under the spir- ^^^^*'^^^^\^j^ 
itoal power of the Dalai-Lama. Khan Batu, grandson of Dgengis, foiled in his conquest of of th« Mongoiua 
the world upon the Wahbtatt near Liegnitz, instituted the Asiatic pope at the head of aU the ^o«^«»- t lu. 

Buddhistic T^^nm^t^ that his monarchy might secure its perpetuity through religious prestige, 
through the control over Buddhism by means of this pope as his tool. This was in the year ^^*'^''J'£^ 
laso A. D., the same year in which the western pope had to flee from Rome to Viterbo before IdviMd rrMiwiek n. 
Frederick's son Manfred. Khan Batu had done what the caliph of Cordova had advised ^^**' **^- 

Frederick II to do. But Frederick, Barbarossa^s grandson, had sense enough to see that the 
Occident would not submit to the idea of the spiritual and secular powers being wielded by Thouht of Owbmü«— 
one hand. The Christian thought of freedom, not realisable unless the two powers are kept Christian 
separate, was more powerful than the greatest conquerors. But the Orient submitted. What ^^Jj^^jh^ th« 
Frederick II had declined, the Mongolian Khan accomplished: the creation of a state-church frMiMteonquron: 
for the sake of, and subservient to, the perpetuance of the policy of conquering all countries Mparatlon^f" 
on earth. A part of this vast empire— encompassing China, Hindostan, PerMa, etc., with its political from 
seats of culture in Karakorum and Samarkand, in Agra and Delphi, where the grand-moguls «oclesiastieal 
IraUt their palaces and hoarded their Jewels— was the province of Russia, a unit for the P^^®*^* 
in* time. 
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Ba«ala a provine« of Um 
Mongolian empire. 



Ohnr^'fllKle o( Wert* 



Stale-ehureh of Bad- 
Rome. 
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Iteelf . In which a 
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empire. 

A dreem like Napoleon's, 
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and eecnlar power In 
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formidable in Eutla 
Iteelf. 



The duties 
conferred upon 
RuMia by taking 
possession of its 
Bysantine 
ieffaoy. 

Semltiam, now in the 
form of Islara.wedged 
In between Orient and 
Occidenl I 60. 61. 



"Half-moon** between 
the oountriee of the 
rising and the letting 
sun. 



lalam had on the whole, 
been propitioui for the 
West: its task being 
accomplished it is of no 
farther purpose. 



Nobody can suceeesfally deny his ancestral lineage; mach lees can a state. Enio- 
pean popery bad planted itself upon the traditions, pret^isions, and dreams of the 
old Roman Cnsansm. The soil upon which it grew transmitted its nature to the 
plant, gave it a firm hold, and communicated to its fruits a raw, earthly taste. In 
fulfilment of the dream the coat of mail was donned and a daring attitude aasnmei 
It is obvious, that Russian GsBsarism in like manner appropriated to itself the polit- 
ical traditions and dreams, the claims and aims of the mediseval Mongolians. Once 
there had grown up a church-state on the basis of western Rome; now there rises 
before our eyes a state-church on the ecclesiastical basis of East-Rome, and upon the 
secular basis of Mongolianism. This state-church took possession of the Byzan- 
tine inheritance long ago; it will now put forth the claims of its political testament 
Russia has commenced formidable litigations, demanding and laying its hands upon 
the legacy of Dgengis Khan. The process will repeat itself, that a province becomes 
the empire, as it was in the cases of Persia, of France, of Prussia. In keeping with 
Asiatic custom it will most probably repeat itself, that secular and ecclesiastieal 
power will be united in one man. Napoleon more than harbored this idea; foiled in 
its execution through the expedition to Russia, he as much as prognosticated that 
Russia would carry it out. The czars seem to have their hands at it, and skillfallyto 
manipulate the fulfilment of the Mongolian dream. 

{ 192. To be sure, Islam has as yet some power left to thwart such designs. The 
modern Othman dominion may be compared to the stony deposit of a moraine, 
gliding down from the heights of Central-Asia to the Danube and the Adriatic gulf. 
Turkey furnishes an example of slower migratory movements. In this case tiie 
masses are pushing, glacier-like, from the Gobi to Eastern Europe. 

This Turanian moraine is interspersed to its whole extent with miraole-workinir ffrsTti, 
and dotted with saored centers for pilirrimaffes. Mecca attracts the belleyers from Celebes to 
the Niffer. 

From Bokhara to Stambal, the strongholds of lahmaellte sanetimoniousness, there Iho« 
forth wild fanaticism combined with that heinous superstition which uses Koran -paMaffcs for 
amulets and as fetishes. We find it thus in Delhi as in Morocco. A hierarchical priesthood 
with its ac^noies of monasteries and Fakeer villages is still influential enouirh to fan tlie 
fanaticism of olden times into the race of an extensive conflairratlon. Even In Russia proper 
Mohammedanism holds Its own. The Emir of Bokhara keeps the muftis and moUahs within hii 
territories as strlotlj as ever In obeisance to the srreat prophet. 

Instruments of torture are still In use In his religious judicatories, altho Russia Indeed 
now and then Interferes with that custom. With firm step Mohammedanism advances amoof 
the hordes of the shamanistlc Kirgheese, proceedinir from Kasan and Ohrenburg In the 
North, and from Chlwa and Buchara in the South. 

At all these places the Slavs under Russian rule stand face to face with a diffi- 
cult task. The Byzantine legacy imposes the duty upon the heirs, to 7>ay home the 
arrearages, during the process of which Byzantium had become insolvent when the 
Paleeologi succumbed to the crescent. 

Again Semitism, now in the form of Islam« had wedged itself between the 
Orient and the Occident, and had split the East-Rome empire in two. Prior to this 
event the occidental influence reached to the boundary line of China. The two cir- 
cles of West Aryan and Mongolian cultures had almost touched each other at the 
period, when both China and Rome enjoyed the widest extent of their empires. As 
far as Trapezunt Rome's dominion was unquesti(»ned, and from thence its merchants 
spread Roman superiority to the Sererians in the Tarim-basin, who on their part stood 
under Chinese supremacy. Just then the crescent, the "half-moon," suddenly pushed 
itself between the countries of the rising and the setting sun. 

The western world has ever since been shut off from the Orient as by an iron bar. 
Islam thus assisted materially in the consolidation of the Occident under the tapering 
power of Romanism. Islam, furthermore, in closing the roads to China and India» 
caused the Europeans to direct their attention to the oceans and their highwajs. 
Thus giving the impulse, it was directly instrumental in the disclosure ef a new 
world, which in turn caused the rejuvenation of Europe, just at the time when 
it began to show the symptoms of old age, to weaken under its inertia. 

When Islam subjugated Greece, the distribution of the classics occurred at the 
right moment, Europe being ready just then to take up the humanistic studies. 
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carried Ht terrors to the gates off Vieooa ]ast In time to relieve tlie religloas refonnatioo bomi»*» «ukio podi 
•ff ito perils, aad to give it a chance to esteblish itselff among the Qermaas. It appears tbat T^ä^rntttoLi. 
Turano-SemitiBm in the form of Islam has served the ends for which it was appointed 
bj the purposes of history under divine guidance. And now it also appears that 
Rossia is designed to push back the iron bar of Islam and to force an opening for 
direct railway connection with every part of Asia. 

The annexation of Siberia was of little avail in relieving Europe from the Turk- turrukmi. 
Iflh obstacle. But now» since Russia has taken Goek-Tepe it has a fulcrum in Central 
Asia, where it can rest the lever for prying open the rusty gate of Tatary. It is oo* lepe «pon ih« 
but recently that with the occupation of Merv the Turkmenians were made Russian toSMSj^n«"*** 
subjects, and already Merv and its vicinity up to Herat is completely Russified. Just •»^"**''«>«"- 
now the Tekldnzians have been vanquished. One large district after another— filled 
with a warring, nomadic population, fiuctuating hither and thither as aimlessly as the Ru8gia*t quiet 
sand-drif tings of their steppes— is drawn into the network of European culture, SSvamSn»*^* °' 
which Russia immediately spreads over its new possessions. 

It it remarkable how RuMia uoderstands mana^ insr theee Mooirollaiis, and how Uttle 
they resist the tubleotion to European forms of political oraanisatlon. A new order of things 
has been pushed forward from the Aral and Caspian Sea to the Pamir reaious of old with- 
out much ado. Upon oanals and railroadfa Russian cavalry and cannons and craftsmen are con- 
veyed to the Orient. In plaoe of the felt-tents and earth-huts of Turkmenlan auls, cities arise^ BaiinMd eoartraoiioo. 
built of brick and lined with asphalt pavements. Where camels as yet carry the rolls of silk 
from Bokhara and Samarkand, electric cars will ere long take charge of the transport and 
will by express deliver Asiatic goods in western villages: carpets from China, shawls from 
Kashmeer, silk-plush and gold-embroidered brocades from Bokhara, across the Yolga and 
TIstuia. In the meantime the project of the Siberian-Paciflc-Sitka-Seattle railroad wiU ap- 
proach its realisation without, perhaps, much ostentation. ttMXXtilMntanr ^ 

The XXth century will behold the opening of a grand view. * "*" 

For when Samarkand with its golden cupolas, when the old seat of Tamerlane 
shall once have become the summer residence of the emperor of Central-Asia and 
Russia, then the partition wall of Islam, encumbering the relations between Europe BanusqvaimMiioa. 
and Asia, will be laid low. And not before virill the world have guaranty for the 
security of the overland route to the Pacific, for which the Russian outpost on the 
mouth of the Amur is not sufficient. 

Where in bygone times the Turkish rulers sat reclining upon soft divans under 
golden canopies, at the foot of the rocky and high Altai-Mountains and on the Amu 
river, Russia has now taken command, and th^ sphere of her authority is continually hind.ME^Zruft!!^'^ 
widening. Facts begin to verify our supposition, that only the Slavonic form of gov- jj^«^«^«»» »«'<»««•«>■ 
emment, as embodied in the czar, is adapted to force the Mongolians into social 
order. To spread Germanic culture it takes the colonising industry of many people; 
but the Slavs can best accomplish their mission in Asia under the direction of a 
single leader. Where labor is undivided, and the organism is not differentiated as 
yet, the masses, resembling a unit of mere physical force, are set in motion by one 
single will; and to unorganised masses without a leader an attack from such a force 
is irresistible. Hence our conclusion, that the mechanism of Russian autocratic Romanic and 
rule is specially qualified for the task of compressing the Mongolian hordes. And Germanic 
indeed it looks now as if the single will of the czar is engaged chiefly with the re- their "eadenhip 
establishment of the old Mongolian empire under a new form. His hand has taken liJ^y^noeT*^^ 
a firm hold of China and Merv, of Kiachta on the Selenga river, of Nicolajewsk on 
the Amur, and of Pamir. Resembling a pair of iron tongs with pinchers open 
towards the south, the Russian grip is silently extending, and we see no European 
power able to frustrate its designs. The force at work in the triangle Moscow-Ba- 
toom-Samarkand is apt to change the map of Asia. If Russia should be barred from 
capturing Constantinople, Bagdad would be bound to take its place. 

Following the surview of the Slavonic power, which preponderates In the East by virtue 
of its national disposition, we are led from the Yistula back to the old home of the nations in 
Central- Asia, where the successor of the great khans recently planted his standard upon the 
"roof of the world*' from whence we took our first survey. It is evident that Russia conducts 
history back to the regions from whence history set out, if we witness how its influence 
already reaches into the ''empire of the middle''. 

Here history calls us to return to the Romanic and Oermanic nations in order to take a 
glance upon the **new world", and there to observe how the closing of the circle approaches 
completion. 
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§ 193. It seems as tho we ^ogfat to be able now, to pohit out^wliat eomitrieB Sa 
Africa or elsewhere are left to theltomanir natloiis tar tutelage. But ezeeptliif tlie 
oontribntion of colonial products to the ilHuckets of the world, the Talue of their enl^ 
tivation does not amount to much. How could itlie otherwise, since eren the Bomaiüe 
people in Europe became arrested in their mental culture at that stage of spiritual 
development which had been reached by scholasticism and the mediwal troubadoorB, 
upon that stage which France occupied at the time of Louis XIV? We ted the 
Italians to have fallen behind from where tiiey stood in the period of the reaaiasaace. 
It seems to us a plain fact that the initiatiTe in cultural advance has passed from the 
Romanic to the Germanic nations. 

The Germans had their first period of literary productivenesb under the Hohea- 
stauffens, and afterwards had always numerous centers of learning where the 
mind was cultivated in its various functions. Never has any single city been able to 
represent or control the intellectual aspirations or achievements of the entire nation 
in such a measure, as is said of Paris, for instance, that it stands for France. Aft^ 
the Reformation first Holland, for a short season, and then England, took the lead, 
leaving Germany behind under its embarrassments of dogmatical controversies and 
political predicaments. After a long pause of mental stupor and literary infericnitj 
Germany revived, however, and both countries carried mental and industrial energy 
and the sense of liberty across the ocean. There the '^ew world" evolved und^ trying 
hardships and mighty exertions. 

Heflrel, not Greeley was the first in sajin^ : ^'History ever adyanees from east to west; as 
it beffan in Asia, so it ends in Euroi>e*\ The idea that North-America is emulating, yea, out- 
rivaling Europe^s leadership in the maroh of civilisation did not strike Heipel. Only what he 
said of the westward movement was corroborated and amended by Pesohel where he says is 
his ethnology that: ''Europe is under the meridian of its civilisation, whilst over yonder is 
the United States the morning dawns". The cultural significance of Europe may eventnallj 
partake of the transiency which is the fate of all earUily objects of pride and pU^rht. In saeh 
a ireneral way this conclusion seems as reasonable as it flattmrs the Anplo-Saxon kinsfoüu. 
But a parallel drawn to insinuate that the decline of Europe should accrue to the elevation 
of North America will sound a little preposterous to the Americans themselves. 

It has been said of North America that the magnitude of its coal fields surpasses that of 
Europe five times. This would indicate podr prospects for the future of Europe, sineeiti 
industry necessarily would slacken, and it would become unable to keep up competitioD in 
the markets of the world. In the same way it has been ^rirued, on the other side, that the 
irrational mode of farming and forestry would exhaust the resources of America in a odd* 
paratively much shorter time. But it is plain, in the first place, that other powers than eoal' 
fires may be put into service in Europe by the time its coals ^ve out— waterpower for 
instance beiniT now transmitted over lar^e distances. Moreover does the fate of nations not 
depend upon such calculations, for there are, after all, the ethical powers which decide 
questions as to the future. 

In Europe the civilising movement originally went from the south to the north, 
from the Romanised to the German nations. But since the thougHt of humanism has 
prevailed among the western Aryans in that profundity to which the Reformation 
penetrat-ed, the predominant infiuences drift in the reverse direction. This becomes 
especially manifest on the new continent, where the higher culture proceeds from 
the north to the south. 

It is possible that the culture even of the United States may suffer disaster on 
account of a superficial mode of thinking, and the selfsufficiency of wealth; or if the 
management of politics, through indifference toward religion and lack of vigilance, 
comes into the wiles of ecclesiastical diplomacy, with its Roman pnrposeness and its 
antagonism against this particular form of culture. But tho these dangers be immi- 
nent of which Josiah Strong has warned *^ur country," yet a prophecy of the over- 
throw of the constitutional principles of the United States would certainly be put to 
shame; and an attempt at that would come to grief. The alarm has been given, and 
Roman craftiness will most likely be defeated, when the Americans of the north re- 
member that their civilisation is not based upon technical progress and not upon the 
precedents of Mexican polity , but upon the ethical and at bottom religions pn>- 
psedeutics of the free nation. 

In the new nation the successive stages of political development exist side byi^^ 
from hunting and pastural pursuits to airrioultural, industrial and oomnier«ial ooeupatioBft 
from uomandic life to one iu a social organism. From the oataet the ooantry was wvsrid 
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with a Tarlelj of oolonlal and maniolp«! organinuoiis; all formt of ffoyarnmant wera toler- £^|^]^^^ 
atad exeapt tha monarohioal, which was not to the taste of the Quakers and Puritans. Hence «i^b^J^. ^*^ 
tbe Kn g li s h and French cavaliers could not succeed in transplanting their accustomed social 
forma upon these shores; neither could the Hollandlsh patricians. But otherwise all the 
soeioloirical phenomena ever promulgated in history appear in a process of mutual pervasion 
and amaUramalion. In Jurisprudence we meet with axioms of the pandects, with traces of 
the eanonie laws of Bome, with feudal rights, with the principles of the Saxen-Spicirel, and 
remnants of Spanish casuistry. Most obvious are the effects of the theocratic ideas of Geneva ; 
and of the democratic predilections of the Saxons. But neither the cosmopolitan republican- 
ism of ihe Quakers, nor the aristocratic feudalism of Bomanists and royalists has become 
obaolete. Of lastinir effect have become the municipal selfsrovernment of the Dutch and 
the subieotivism of the Germans; the slavery of Africa; the anarchism of French and Polish 
radicalism, and the nomade-lif e of Italian and Chinese miners, not to speak of the Indians, q^^ n*eat 
On ihe whole the new nation forming: itself was gradually permeated by one ffreat thought, thought 
which had composed the constitution, and on account of which that fundamental agreement fJ^^^^^^f^^i 
is held in universal esteem; which grants free play to every moral power, especially to that «i^^^^" 
of Gospel truth. ' To a stranger this composition of the national character of *'the** 
Americana appears as a perplexing medley, unpleasant for a mind accustomed to conserva- 
tism, unpleasant on account of the extremes meeting, and of the dark shadows thrown. Yet 
the nation of the Union is an unit for all that, bearing a pronounced stamp of specific charac- 
tsaistleB; assimilatinff foreign matters of preference through strong: digestive organs— whilst 
neatraliaing and ostracising unwelcome influxes. The United States as an unit is now 
gettlinr ready to exert the molding influences of her peaceable policy upon the southern g^t^ into'une^^th th* 
republics in order to unify the new world socially ,^and to cultivate the oohesiveness which bunuibtie mom. 
conditions the prosperity of commercial enterprises. 

In the new world the Germanie nations have stood the test of their superior abil- 
ities for educating humanity. So far they have surpassed the efficiency of Romanis- 
tie world-eonsclousness, altho on the whole America as yet needs to be guarded S^^li^riuid^ 
against the Roman aspirations, and to prepare for a final contest with Roman 
perseverance. In as far as the Andalusians occupied Mexico, we there find 
Moorish characteristics predominant to this day. The traveler, whose experience 
and acuteness of observation enables him to draw the comparison, is impressed with 
everyday life on the streets of Mexican cities, as if he were transported back to 
Damaskus or Tunis. Central and South America wait for the transforming influences 
of the northern states. 

§ 194. The effects of Romanism upon Africa demonstrate the dwindling away of „^^ ^^ BoMaim 
the historical significance of Spain and Portugal; for the future work of elevating «ponAfriM. 
the inhabitants of their possessions, but faint hopes can be entertained. So do the 
French disappoint the expectations of the people from Algiers and Madagascar to colonies labor 
Tonqnin, who were forced to accept their •'protection". All the Romanised "colonies" Sj^®**!^® ■*™* 
saSßt the same deficiency as do the states ruling over them; they have not gone their respective 
through the process of religious reform; Africa, almost entirely without any history, t^Bj^have^not™*' 
will be rendered historical only through the culture of the northern nations, through ^»e throuirh 
the Germanie leaven, which England, the Netherlands and the Germans are now reufioiMroformt 
endeavoring to mix into the masses of the dark continent 

The line Sansibar-Calcutta-Bangkok-Sidney is under the supervision of England. 

DDsraeli intended to make Queen Victoria not merely empress of India. He had Sidney unde/* 
still greater projects in view. He was in hopes that Persia, Afghanistan, and Pales- s»«**^ «^ay« 
tine might be added to the crown, by which acquisitions the basis for further oper- 
ations in the Pacific was to be strengthened. The attention of all the maritime powers 
oC the Occident is now bent upon this basin over which the ethnical movement of his- 
tory returns to its place of beginning. 

When the Enirlish oonneoted India with the Occident, the obstructions were almost over- 
MOM wiA which Ishim had impeded the communication between the Indo-Oermanic rela- SbÜ^Ct'f tht^'Jly 
tlYSs. As the bulwarks of Mohammedanism are crumbling alon^ the Slavonic inroad from of 'j°™*".'!^* profreM 
Hoteow fo Samarkand, so are the Turks retrenched alon^ the English highway Cairo-Cal- ^ ' **' 
Mtta. Line Moscow- 

In the wondrous land of India the locomotive flinss aside prejudices of most ancient ^^^Jr?^!»» 
i ti n i tin g. The Indian princes, whose dignity required that one seeking- audience had to gway. 
vsithoun and days for admittance, are enuring themselves to the punctuality of the dock in 
thsiailroad depot. The riffid caste-ceremonials are gradually discarded ; members of dilTer- ^«^^ 1b>>««« "(»« 
**taMlsB travel in the same cabins. Marquis Belhousie^s plan to construct a railroad sys- 
^■■i wHk 8000 miles of track is nearly carried out. Ninety-four per cent of the subaltern offl- truufom^on r«nd«n 
*<nsf the roada are natives. India thus undergoes a rapid transformation, which, however, J'''**'^* Asiaa« t» 
if^oMlmUiiif In the Mune rate of progression, wiU make it dii&cult for England to maintain 
'^^mitbmltmdaoi Its eastern policy. 
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DISINTEGRATION OF THE MONOOLUN ETHNICAL LUMP. 11 G. GH. X. § 196. 



Prohlfiiia of ChiiMM 
immif niion and 
JapanaM Impoct. 



''Baa^n ^ The final decision of the Eastern question lies in the dominion of tlie Eastern 

approaohiiur its Mongolians. The die will be cast, where, in the harem of the 'lieaYenly empire", 
orbu In Chftia. ^jj^ ^^^ ^.j^^ daughters of the Mantchoos, the ruler over the fourth part of the earth's 

inhabitants siis enthroned upon the oldest seat of absolute monarchisiiL 

China \b a human reservoir whose dam is overflowing with the emigrants of that most 
prolific race. The danirer of their submerging the Paoiflo ooast has already been vividly felt 
in Washinirton. 

As of yore, in repeated torrents, the Monsrolians rushed forth over the western steppst 

until they were repulsed by the spiritual superiority of the Germans; so Chinese coolies are 

transported in swarms across the Pacific toward their Bast of old. Extremely cunning, and 

satisfied with the lowest and most meagre biU of fare, they contrive to push themselves into 

California ; Just as in a^es past, Mongolian population had taken the same outlets when thej 

inundated Peru as easily as Java. The present movement reminds us of the driftinies of Aste- 

cian-Toltecian infiuxes into America, but also demonstrates, how history closes its oycUesl 

courses in the regions from whence it set out. Upon the strength of these facts our inferenos 

flm-iMoffl inaia is justified, that the final issues may be determined in the same parts. For this reason ws 

augmentad by the think, that the series of fire-signais and pillaged cities of Nineveh and Persepolis, Garthags 

•tonning of ^«kjar ^^ qq^ Corinth, Jerusalem and Alexandria, Rome and Byzantium, Moscow and Delhi, was com* 

pleted by the storming of the imperial summer residence in Peking A. D. 1860. 

In the center of Uie extensive gardens, dotted with hundreds of kiosks, stood the offidsl 
pagoda which contained a gigantic statue of Buddha, decked with treasures of sold and pre* 
cious stones« Images of demi-gods— or of the one altogether Bad represented by the — »M*™ 
of the drairon, wrought from costly metals— stood in every nook and niche, encircled with 
flowers and colored candles. The stupefying vapors of narcotic incense ascended from the 
altars ; the hanging lanterns shed their weird lustre through the gloomy hall— when the coo- 
querors rushed in : a portentous event, When Europe thus penetrated into the center of 
proverbial seclusion, and desecrated the hitherto impregnable stronghold of reliirio-PoUtied 
mysteriousness and idolatry, it put its foot upon the neck of its oldest antagonist in his ess* 
tral lair. 

Upon the most remote eastern shore, western ciTilisation planted the emblem of 
the new era— designating, most probably, the beginning of the last cycle of historic 
movement, and the incipient consummation of universal history. 

Slavs and Indo-6ermans encircle Asia, one party arriving by the northern route 
of Siberia, the others by way of India: both meeting in the "Empire of the Middle". 
That China ever will play a prominent part, or become copartner in the work of uni- 
versal civilisation is out of the question. The indications are, that China, notwith- 
standing its applying the technical skill of English engineers, and the military 
training of German instructors in the art of modem warfare, will be necessitated to 
enter into compromises with nations which, like that of Japan, it held in contempt 
China is compelled to adapt itself to European means of selfprotection, whilst 
most likely it will prove unfit to accommodate itself to the religious consciousnesBof 
the civilised nations. It will be compelled not so much by the ''invasions of tbe red 
bristled barbarians," as by the steady approaches of Russia. 

Of what little avail it was that China was busily engaged in construotinir routes of quick 
transit for her armies, and in building fortifications at all the stratesric points along the 
Mantchoorian boundaries, has become evident in her last defeat by the Japanese. The grest 
empire of China must follow the example of the not less important empire of the Mikado, in 
engrafting modern culture directly upon its time-worn institutions. Russia has beoome 
expert in doing the same thing every day, in planting European civilisation direetly 
upon the crudest barbarism. This proves that Russia, obtruding its rule upon the Bshie 
provinces in the same manner as upon Khiwa, that is, by means of its church—is w^ adapted 
for the subjection of Asia, since at bottom her rule is Asiatic, is MongoUan. 

Whoever seizes the Pamir-regions possesses the key to Asia. From thence tiie 
nations descended into the countries below, and the power occupying these positions 
will have little difficulty in sallying forth from the same outlets, and in carrying its 
victories down the same valleys. Hence our belief, that the greater part of Asia will 
form the Russian empire of the future, that is, Asia will be itself again. 

§ 195 We have been led back to the Uralo-Altaic and Mongolo-Malayan natkms 
which we found to constitute the broadest and deepest layer of the ethnical strata it 
the beginning of history. And as these nations in prehistoric times covered the en- 
tire face of the earth, so does history now encircle the globe. The coasts of the Fftcifie 
upon which the great prehistoric migrations are traceable, are again drawn Into Äe 
general concurrence of historical movements. China and the Farther Indias» serered 
from the other members of the human family through thonsands ot yeaiB^ beeoBN 
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reimlted for participating in common blessings and in common work. China's proofs for th«ttk»uat 
literature» the most ancient of all literary productions, was founded— as we agree M^u^to^T 
with Oabelentz— anterior to 3000 B. G. When the knowledge of this literature wUl uto^';;^^ 
hare been made accessible, we will most likely obtain documentary proof of that orig- ^'^ *^ '^ V* 



inal civilisation which the nations took along to their isolated abodes upon the isles 
and distant shores of the Pacific What ancient relics have suggested to us respect- 
ing the first circle of nations and their degree of culture, will become verified when 
we come once more to view those localities under the light of historic purposiveness 
at the consummation of affairs in general. Let us review the indications of culture ^^l^^ 
in the ethnical substratum enumerated, under the light of present ascertainments. Moonainmrate^ ^ ^^ 

The Turanian, Ügro-Finnian, and the Mongolians in chief we called the ethni- 
cal substratum of historic humanity. We perceived them to constitute the largest 
and most peripheral circle of the nations. On returning to them the development 
of history— beginning in the Mediterranean basin and extending from thence to the 
Atlantic, and finally to the Pacific ocean— presents itself in the definite outlines of 
the compass. Undoubtedly the first commotions on a large scale took place upon the 
Pacific, the waters of which were up to the last century covered with the impenetrable 
darkness of prehistoric times. Still fewer traces of these can be expected in the coun- 
tries where from earliest historic times onward culture after culture covered the u^t^ütS?^' 
nethermost layer. Foundations hidden in the depth of the earth are rendered less "'^♦"»•'•*^«' 
explorable, the more extensive and complete the structure becomes which is reared 
upon them. From these obscure depths but few and faint tokens have been brought 
to light. They are sufficient, nevertheless, to establish the truth of the primitive unity 
and continuity of historical beginnings in those parts of the world. 

**The whole of America"— we say with Batzel— ^'participate« in the palseontoloffical char- paiaontoiofioa 
•fCter of Polynesia and Northern Asia". America was the eastern part of the Moniroliau "'^J'J!^' "'u^*«!* 
domain ^'closely connected with all the nations around the Pacific". The Spanish discoveries 
in Mexico in 1517 A. D., ar^ inexplicable unless viewed in relation to that paleeontoloffical unit 
of which they form the parts. In Honduras, Yucatan, and Guatemala the tall monolith 
Harares of the Maja became objects of curiosity, and in Uxmal and Palenque entire edifices ihmotwIm in Mexico 
were found. The latter were recog-nised at first sight as witnesses of remotest antiquity, for HondunM, Toe«un, and 
forests thousands of years old had r^own over and around them. Fra Lorenso de Bienven- UMtsno^ Btt>mxBo. 
ido wrote to his king that "they must be considered as having been existing before the time 
of Christ, since the trees covering the structures are as large as those in the countries below." 
The inhabitants at the times of the conquest, descendants, perhaps, of the builders, con- 
strueted their houses of wood, straw and earth. At the present stage of investigation we 
know to what epoch of culture those old sculptures belong; we find the frame into which the uxmmi andP«i«nqa6. 
relies of the old Toltecian art had once been mounted, that culture which in turn was amended 
by the Aatecs. We find that Quetzcoatle, of tall stature and white color, was the priest of the Pro-AxtocUn. 

Toltecs. and we find how he became their god. Embarkincr in a wondrous ship made of 
tnake-skin he had taken leave of them, promising to return. 

Meagre as these remnants of a vanished culture may be, they are rendered highly indie- R«utton of aidm-icui 
atlire by beinc placed into their correlations with the whole. That the remnants of this oul- R " ""^^iS^** ^ 
tore form a unit becomes evident from the ruins of ancient towns upon Eastern Ceylon ; from sioffaiMU, Kamhodaha. 
^e fiUed up channels of irrigation built by Singalesian kings; from the remnants of a high 
eolture upon the Sunda Islands, and from the ruins of the ancient cities of Kambodsha. 

FeriruBon esteemed the discovery and comparison of these remnants the most important 
data for the history of oriental art. '*They go far to assist in disclosing the knowledge of the 
moat remote past. The stones of Farther- India speak to us of the antecedents of the known f^^^J"^ "^ wiang- 
nations. Wieng-Shank, capitol of the Laos, reveals the story of the primeval pagodas in our (Pro-chrMlan) 

own countries. The groups of ruins in Angkor, still more plainly the ruins of the cloister of . . j. . » . 
Nakhor-Wat, "resemble the Aztec-Toltecian style of architecture." The tomb-pagodas of the Bangkor^' ** 
old kinir* of Bangkok, altho of genuine Siamese character, are very much like the most i^n rcMmbiinc American 
aneient castles and temples of Kambodsha in their ruins. The figures in the outer court of ▼••tifee of cuUure. 
the Siamese temple seem to look away over the distances of space and time toward their . 

Ceotral American colonies. They are the models of that vanished splendor which the old Tonga. Uva. Tahiti and 
pyramids and terraces of Mexico indicate. Wienk-Shank contains terrace-buildings which »"«•' !»»«»<* Baana«. 
date from pre-Christian times. 'This method of building terrace-pyramids can be distin- 
guished upon the island of Java, and can be traced from Tonga to Tahiti and the Euster Jl^iEiSmauflrifflns^'^ 
Islands," said Bastian very recently. 

The golden pagoda of Sanipun shows two guarding griffins. From the aspect of Mongolo- 
Malajran eolture as a unit the significance of the old t^>lden throne of Burmah, standing under in ihe'*pyramid°of ^^'^ 
the «Icht-storjr pyramid of Mandelay, receives only now its explanation. It was reserved to siuideiay. 
mdi to interpret that old eastern culture covered up from time immemorial. 



The eUmdogleal investigations carried on upon the Easter Islands since the German German roMareh npon 
ihm reports of the Hyaena- expedition in '83, set out from the correct 
fhli solitary island of the Pacific 'important indications are converging 
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which are apt to throw new li^ht upon the problems of the prehfctorlo antaeedenti of Ihstiro 
continents/' The colossal stone monuments, as for instance the idols upon tbe crater of Ml 
Bana-Roraka are mostly broken and lie around in pieces; and the semblances of Ko-pitO'pito 
are found not only in its vicinity but they are distributed over many distant islands. Altbo 
disfigured and weather-worn they corroborate the symbolics of the bird idol Ifatke-Make. 
Whether the most ancient and most colossal flcru'M In the inside of the erater will afford 
definite solutions of the problem whether or not **those mysterious and colossal stru c ta rs s 
and sculptures will prove to be remnants of that bridge across which Quets-coatle traveled to 
Mexico and from Munsro-Capac to Lake Titicaca" as Bastian concluded, will soon be decided 
by synthetical reconstruction of the essential facts. 

In proof of the unity of the races in eastern Asia and western Amoica, tliat is, of sS 
those dwelling upon the coasts and islands throughout the Pacific, we also refer to the b est i a l 
masks mentioned before. 'They formed a part of worship, as Batsel conjectured, in Tibet« 
India and Ceylon as well as in Mexico and Peru." The ^amanes have the same masks of 
bird-heads as the Indians of North America. 

We thus find the remnants indicative of '^mmonieation daring the higher stag» 
of Mongolian culture, remnants which plainly indicate a lively traffic among the na- 
tions over a vast portion of the earth's surface, the memory of which has vanished, 
and left only palfoontologlcal traces.** These remnants, as now collected in archao- 
logical and ethnological museums, clearly and convincingly show, that the peoples of 
the Pacific basin partook of one and the same, and not a low stage of, culture. 

Every vestige of art, architecture and cultus bears the same original generic 
character. The grotesque arrangement of different animal forms in the seulptorH 
and composite images of America is old- Asiatic beyond question. 

At one glance we notice the similarity between the representations of snakes and 
fishes, and among the beavers and frogs, stretching out long tongues. The medley of 
monstrous visages and coiled makes fcmns a confusing mass in one and the same 
picture, with marks of eyes added promiscuously. Human noses are embellished with 
fishes upon them. On top the symbolic figures thus crowded t(>gether, appear long- 
peaked birds. This Mongoloid taste pertains to the most ancient substratum of hnmao 
history, now mostly covered by advanced forms, but partly lying open in its primitiTe 

shape. 

The countries, where these forms of oldest culture are visible upon the surbee, 

are almost inaccessible as yet from the present centers of civilisation. The Slavonic 

nations are destined to bridge over the remaining hiatus in our knowledge between 

the primitive forms of life and the cultural attainments of modem Europe. When a 

few more barriers shall be removed, then history as a science will complete its reeord 

of advancing movements around the earth to the place from which history as soeh 

first set out, and where she will finish her endeavors to rehabilitate humanity. 

§ 196. History took its way through the developments which transpired aiotmd 
three water-basins. Its first distinct curves swung around the Mediterranean; th^ 
across the Atlantic; and now the Pacific is again being linked into the chain of kn- 
man affairs. The latter basin was the first over which migrations and colonial ei- 
ploits of nations took place. The Mongolians went to the islands and became Mal- 
ayans, shifting to America they became Toltecs, Aztecs and Indians. We have become 
persuaded of the historical significance of this broad Turano-Mongolian substratum, 
and we shall notice what purport history conveys in Just this mode of completing its 
cycles in the region of its beginning. What once was the Mediterranean gulf, and 
what subsequently the Atlantic Ocean amounted to in the development of dvilisation, 
that will be the significance of the Pacific Ocean at the approach of its completion. Tbe 
facilities for quick transit contract the distances between Asia, America, and Austra- 
lia into almost closer proximities than those were in the arena of Phenicians, Greeksand 
Romans, of the Normans and Saracens in their time. On the eastern shores of the Pa- 
cific we have the harbors of Seattle, San Francisco, Lima and Vali^araiso; on the west- 
ern side the great staple-places of Nikolajewsk, Wladivostock, Tokio, Canton, Singa- 
pore and Sidney have sprung up. They are all thriving seaports with a period of 
great infiuenee before them, connected as they are by lines of geometrical precision, 
and so cosmopolitan in their nature, as that each of them already represents the in- 
terests of every nation. Thus people hitherto forgotten and arrested in their develop- 
ment are now being picked up and elevated to the historic rank of advanced nations; 
they are received into the circles of humanity, and invited to take part in circulating 
the blessings of civilisation. 
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This new phase of universal history is the most pronounced feature of our time Latest and last 
and the near future. Most probably the rounding off of the line of progress as de- unTvenai history, 
scribed will denote the disintegration of the Mongolian lump. So much is eertatn tesrati 
that history has run its race of extension since all waters and countries are opened of thelE^^Uan 
and made stations of circuits with schedule time. Having taken up all earthly ^"^{$.24, 54.56, 59, 
spaces, histcnry will turn its attention from widening its spatial extent to intensi- so, 119! 

f ying its human contents. 

AUuslon was made to three Mediterraneans, severally separating Asia, Europe and g^^,,,^ ^u ^^^^ f^^^ 
Amerioa eaeh from Its ooanterpart. The idea was then sucseated, that these three oontlnents widcnfnir ita extent «o 
mi«ht be destined to become three units of cultural variations. We may now conjecture ^n^'y.^ ^** *'""'*" 
somewhat upon the meaning of this supposition. It will be seen that it is only the Asiatic 
Mediterranean which separates Australia from its mainland. The oonnectlon between them Sl!^"iuSu«erraAMiu. 
is formed by the row of islands from Malacca over Timor. This makes Asia one ffeoffraphlcal • * 

unit with Mongolian propensities. The American, the second unit, is nuquestlonable,the bridire ^j^^ ^^^^ ^ 
still standing. And so may Europe be considered as the head of Africa, with the Une Tiflis- eiTiiiMtion. 
Sues as the connecting Joint of that body. This division, yielding three seorraphical units, Asi«.Aa«iniia. 
seems to have been pre-arranged for the purpose of transferring the progress of history to the 
Paeifio waters, the coasts of which seem to be the appointed localities where the final attain- ^^ Amerieaa. 
ment of those aspirations is to be realised, which is underlying the Indistinct and portent- loropc-Afriea, 
ous commotions of the nations ever pressing towards the West. Again we are reminded that ^^ ^^ 

the smaUest of these three units became the most valuable to the rest of the world. Ever most valuable contiMni 
sinoe the great central point of the times Europe was the pivot point on which the history of 
the world hinged, becaiue of its being the bearer of the highest and most profound thought 
and of its leadership in the advance of humanism. 

Its missions, until recently in the attire of servants, have attained to Impericd dignity. -^ ^^ 
Its three prominent nations, the Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonian, have been successively« o«raanie. 
and will be cooperatively, engaged in elaborating and substantiating the thought of Human- ^^^^h'to work wit a 
Ism in every direction. Hence the inference may promptly be drawn that these three nations cultural una, 
wUl take possession of the three geographical units. That means the three continents will America, o«rmaiiie. 
each be stamped with Uie cultural characteristics of its respective master-mind or protector. .. '^^^^ 

America will be governed by the Germanic, Asia by the Slavonian, and Europe- Africa by the 
German-Roman form of consciousness. As the Romans once guided the aifairs upon the ' ^*' "^ 
Mediterranean, Romanistic and Germanic nations upon the Atlantic, so wlU all insist upon Secular inter«sta mMM, 
the freedom of the Pctcific as a public highway to a common market. Then history In its ^^Ht^l^l^. ^ 
spatial extent wiU have gained its goal. Having settled its secular interests, the temporal 
eareer wiU then prepare for the great consummation of ethical ends. 

CH. XL ETHICAL CHAOS RESULTINQ PROM CORRUPTING THE COGNITION »«HUMANISM". 

§197. Anticipating, as now, the final outcome of history, may seem pre- R^^Mofthedanfen 
posterous. Hence the necessity of vindicating the inferences by a retrospect of {^ehuiSumlT**' 
the dangers to which the cause of humanism is exposed in extending its course SSHHi^^^^*''^ 
towards the periphery. The one fact becomes manifest thereby that all movements 
of the nations are made subservient to this procedure, their defaults in the realisation 
of the thought notwithstanding. 

But to know only this much would afford no solace to the despair of human- yi^g^i issueof 
ity ever attaining a state of perfection. We can not rest satisfied until we con- progress, 
eeive to what the final issue of development will amount. As a general thing subjected as «nea th» naiioM 



nations are forced to deliver whatever valuables they possess to the victors. This t^^uhmanto- 
occurred at the time when the proceeds of humanity were taxed, when the ideas and 
the gods, loosened from their native soil, were flowing togetiier into that chaotic com- ^ , ^^ »^^ ^u 
pound in the Roman crucible. That ••world-orbit" grasped after every new cult in SIS^A^wmir 
order to stimulate its own fretful, enervated constitution. This may happen again ""^JISnrÄ ». », 
when the great historic movements, after the race of progress around the globe has »"'"•• jg; JJ;^ 
been run, shall come to a standstill. The Ufalflcioce off this epoch wiU consist io the 
palpable revelitioo off all the cooteots off peraoaal Hffe, off banuw oatnre. 

At a final consummation of human affairs it must appear what man is and what 
he has made of himself in regard to both, the Good and the Bad. Because man is the 
theme of history, the great drama representing all the variations of personal life in ^^Mrfho«« 
its historical phases and individual experiences, must come to a close in the accords Ä'SÄJlSÄf 
of an adequate finale. There is to be witnessed a rehearsal of aU that man has earned äfÄ^'^TÄS.J 
from, or squandered of, his inherent potentialities; of the use made of his opportunities 
and of their neglect; of aU the bright-shining results which his facilities yielded; 
and of his dark side, as well. These proceeds were successively formative in the 
make-up of man's history, unfolding in time and separated by space; they wiU then 
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appear in their order and interrelations side by side» as in one g^rand panorama, now 
almost coneeived to be contained in the cognition of JSon. The period of the great 
discoveries reminds us of the fact, that we are living already in the prelude to Mm 
great recapitulation and settlement of accounts. 

The oldest stones speak to us of thoughts and acts of ancestral people in a manner 
anthouirht of a century ago. The speech uttered by Aztecian ruins, by Yenisei inscriptioos; 
the meanings conveyed in Hittite, Assyro- Akkadian, and iEffyptian emblems of thouirht become 
ever more distinct and intelligible. In the usaircs and ideas of the most remote and almost 
forsaken peoples we hear voices, which more and more narrow down to a common lanimace; 
voices wl\^ch arouse our attention, and sympatheticaUy aif ect us. This language mirrors to 
each of us his own image and teaches us to understand ourselves. We learn to compose the 
synopsis of our own being- preparatory to the summons by which a higher voice convokes 
mankind to an act of summary adjudication. 

It was the thought of human dignity, or rather individual value, which at a cer- 
tain time when history heard man's bankruptcy announced, had quietly been sown 
into humanity, had rooted there, and grown to full consciousness. The sprout par- 
took of the nature of its soil and of the atmosphere wherein it developed. Detach- 
ments going on among the worried peoples made contrasts appear, which in their 
turn were to assist in the further differentiation of individual characters and in the 
collective organisms being thus wrought out in life's contests. The idea, the great 
thought of humanism, thus passed through conditions which at times seem contradi^ 
tory beyond reconciliation. 

Now let us see what will have become of that idea at the termination of history's 
outspreading operations. At the threshold of early history we recognised, how with- 
out words the question was put, the old riddle of (Edipus: "What is man?^ In the 
8on of Man we perceived the answer, not so much in words as in acts; in Him we see 
whereof true humanity in its perfect realisation must consist; we learn to know hu- 
manity, personal life, as revealed in His sublimity, as exalted to and embraced bj 
divinity. Human nature is rescued and under safe protection. It is redeemed even 
corporeally. For the bodily organism of the Savior, of earthly origin, had to be led 
up to glory, so that in the Risen One humanity in its entirety, through the ideal, man 
shines forth in the reality of perfect happiness and beautiful harmony. A truly 
human being, ideal and essential is that person who lives in the safe state <rf com- 
munion with God, that is, whose self - and world-consciousness is, by way of free self- 
consecration, immersed into, and pervaded with Gk)d-consciousness. Both sell— and 
world-consciousness are opened for the mysterious but empirically real influences 
upon the inner life; man unreservedly gives himself up to be illuminated and 
directed by God-consciousness. Only thus and now does man attain to the free and 
sublime position designed for him. That unique communion, that unifying blending 
of the human with the divine nature as perfected in the CK)d-maiU is to be represented 
through, and manifests itself in, the innumerable individual instances constituting 
the various phases of historical development. That unity is to be reflected in the 
most manifold variety in those who become fashioned into Ghristlikeness. Independ- 
ent of temporal considerations they dominate over the world whilst serving its best 
interests. They are to cultivate the earth, to cooperate in the redemption of arrested 
and the deliverance of confined life,— to spiritualise the world. 

These outlines of liistorical advance, as given in the typical first man, are now 
clearly revealed and made easy to be comprehended and to be accepted. The ideal is 
before the nations, the thought of humanity has become the great fact of history, and 
the exercise of humanism is acknowledged as the cardinal principle of civilisation. 

But we have witnessed how this ideal, ever present, frequently seemed to have 
disappeared in history's stormy periods. We saw it disappear under the lingering 
adumbrations of gentile and Jewish conceptions of life. Subsequently the onesided 
meditation upon the higher world, the retrogressive imitation of transcendental God- 
consciousness, fully obscured the consciousness of the reality, of the value, and 
the order of the present form of existence. This was characteristic of the period hi 
which Romanism reigned supreme. 

Then again was the right and relative good of this world accentuated in the 
time of the renaissance, during which the naturalistic argumentation went to tb6 
other extreme, of supplanting the ethical aspects of life by the »sthetieaL 
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The religions reform finally expounded a deeper conception of the human poten- JK2»i"ph^Sd. 
tialities and human destiny. Man is to harmonise transcendental cognitions with woridnne« of «h« 
the thought of immanency; he is to cooperate in the elevation of the natural world '«•**^••• 
into spiritual reality, he is to conciliate by acts his real existence with his not less 
real tho celestial destiny. 

Again, however, the significance of the divine image, because of its bearing a re- Reformation 
ligious sigoificance, was carried into the vortex of mere world-conscionsneM by torrents ^!än*cSrtü^ 
of sceptical argumentation. The ideal of humanism was severed from Qod-conscioas- w^^^^^l^^ 
■ess and viewed through the spectacles of ** enlightenment ". The philosophy of K «Sle^rlfcuSiM 
identity had suddenly projected the idea into the dreamy and nebulous realms of J|J',*„Jf*°*Jj!'^™°*' 
pantheism, from which heights it was Just as suddenly dragged down to the fiats of pTOjeetcdth« uTm fnto 
materialism. , In this humiliated condition, suffering from misapprehension, we find r^/<S"iiii^Miu>, 
our model of genuine humanism comparatively neglected by some civilised nations S^,^^«Vl!Th« 
of our century, when egoism was incited to press on in the progress of the natural J^^^*„"tidl'^nto!iiy 
and practical sciences under a pronounced worldliness. diManied. 

It is this unqualified neglect which Jeopardises the future welfare of humanity. Even temponi 
The perils will not be alleviated by the arts and sciences in themselves, as some seem ^^^^^^ *** 
to fancy. 

In time« not far past a soeptio was treated with special respect, as if he were privileged {^"^^m^^^ '^ 
to be an infidel, a "freethinker** ; as if this or that individual had become more dignified by 
^'advanced" views and was to be honored by marks of allowance and exception. Now seep- b<^p^^^"> * '^"*- 
tieism is made the rule. Through the widenina: of the horizon, undor attempts at democra- 
tisiniT universal knowledge, and through the advantaares held out to the masses by the sciences, 
seeptioism became a power, without deepenlnir the minds, much less taking care of the 



We are now assaulted by a ''monistic world-theory" dominant in the ''liberally N«giectof enitiTOins 
educated classes" especially, to whom man appears as a nature trained automaton, a «hliioC?«^ oTth^ ' 
brute evolved into civilisation. Human nature is defined as selfsufflcient for the 
present, tho with still higher accomplishments on the scale of evolution, to be ex- fiÜl^'^g'^t^^Tor 
pected. It is considered as no more than a gradation of force-substance, which is '*■ *^'""'*»»**»^ 
alleged to come to its highest toTjoa. in the secretions and functions of the brain. 

This materialism is not a thing of that persuasion or intellectual conviction irreiicionnie« no 

^ *^ longer • matter of tho 

which was formerly made the criterion of ideas; it is a matter of the will, a matter of inMioeibiitof ih« 
moral antipathy. It is the outspoken design of materialism to harmonise and form- 
ulate the social life of the future, by casting it into the mold of physical homogeneity. 
The harmony of forces is to be brought about by the abolition of common interests, ^^^'^to. 
Considered as the cause of all rivalry and contradiction, public-mindedness is to be 
supplanted by the unrestricted exercise of selfishness. It sounds absurd, that seifish- 
ness should be a general antidote for the rivalry of interests and mental dissent intereüs.*' '^"^ 
Bat materialism argues, that labor would become so diversified that each individual 
would choose, in accord with its disposition and predilection, to pursue the work agree- 
able to it, and that thereby perfect harmony of interests would establish itself as the 
natural result 

The political economy growing from such naturalism talks so much of rights and """tJllSuiII '*'******* 
the gratification of appetites, that duties are scarcely mentioned and selfrestrictions 
not at all. Since there are but individuals with equal rights, social distictions exist 
no longer. The social atoms aggregate into the socialistic state, that is— the associ- 
ation of the human world upon the basis and under the bonds of self interest. 

Then, It is promised, that we shall have eternal peace, which trade dictates, because it has 
become the ^reat power, and because it requires security, strict habits, and orderly manage- 
ment. Trade is expected to penetrate to the remotest countries, openin^r markets for all the 
products of labor, sources from which to derive the materials, and places of exohanffe— all with 
tbe exactness of the **drill-press**. The electric spark, locomotives, steamers, agencies, and Pnwpocto of ■oeiaiism. 
(ttfitories and branch-offices, are the ^r^it means of that universal commerce through which wSiti Sth» hanum *' 
tbe oceans are bridged, and mountains are tunneled by day and by nisrht, which incite stupe- ^**'- 
fl«d nations, and set retarded cultures in motion. The products of the Ural and Siberia go to 
Glrgeoti and Aviffnon under schedule time and tariffs, which hold ffood alonff the entire line. 
Tbsfmita of South German orchards, and the olives of the Provence are shipped to Scotland 
•adto Bako under the same leiral precepts and— free of duty. It Is true, that in all this, inter- 
— tlüiiil treati— hare already succeeded to the extent of creating in most countries an 
■VVOxlaiatoeqiiaUtar of legislation. But it is said, that the system as governed from one 
^■■teilofl«» win beeome perfected more swiftly in every direction. 
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We would not be understood as speaking in derision. To certain enthusiasts it 
seems as tho eversrthinir was iroiny to facilitate tlie realisation of those projects thronch 
which the nations are to be conducted to a happy and peaceful union, which will render then 
a in^eat industrial and brotherly association— one larire ^rrance** of production and consump- 
tion. To every appearance a superficial, a quasi education inflates the oominir seneratioo 
with that pride which imagines itself to know everythlnir* ''Younir America**, the ^*yoaii( 
Czechians", the "younv Socialists", know '4t** a ffreat deal better than their predecessors, and 
better than those who are in authority. It is an accomplishment too questionable to boast of, 
if by extollinir the triumphs of *^he XXth century", the toils and trials of bygone KeneratioM 
are deprecated. Such boasting outs the continuity of history asunder, and men of soch 
ingratitude are apt to squander inherited valuables for a sonir« i^nd to turn savages. 

Not everybody can be charmed by that alluring picture of earthly bÜBs in the 
near future. Lemontry already had Mb misgivings lest men would be degraded bj 
the gradual changes of modei^ economics. Perthes stated from his observations of 
the great factories in the first decade of our century, that man would become a ma- 
chine and lose his ethical value. Marx was right when he signalised the perils of 
servitude and the oppressive power of capitaL Sismondi predicted the dire results 
of concentrating moneys; he foresaw that by overproduction and free trade indus- 
try would transform its central places into battle-fields. Gherbulicz could not see pro- 
gress towards general welfare in the predominance of industry in our civilisation. 
They all did not believe that a great system of production and consumption would unite 
men into one large human family. 

§ 198. Let us take the liberty to ignore that dark apprehension previ- 
ously disregarded, about the coal giving out Even if electricity could not in e?erx 
way supplant steam power, we are confident that man would discover and utilise re- 
sources of forces dormant in our planet and its atmosphere, which would prove inex- 
haustible. Neither will the dangers of the future lie in the direction to which Mai- 
thus pointed. 

With the pathos of horror he lectured in 1796 upon the dreadful calamity of overpopals* 
tlon. For he was sure that after a short time the ^irth would not yield the necessary food 
for the people. *'At the great bp^nquet of nature not all will find couvertes provided fortlienu*' 

Blalthus would think so no longer in thn face of the aoselerating rava^res of death eaued 
. by suicide and industrial negligence, in addition to those caused by wars and natural eslami- 
ties. Over^population is not to be feared as a universal misfortune, tho emigration and 
immigration may become vexinir problems of national legislatures. The Taiplnir insorreo- 
tion is said to have cost thirty millions of lives. 

To be sure, new millions fill the places again and want to be fed; but is it tnie 
that they cannot find work, that the earth is so crowded as not to yield a living? Un- 
der certain circumstances, the growth of statistical numbers may become annoying. 
The valuation of individual life is a sign of advancing civilisation, and if the esteem 
of it should decline, as for instance through a surplus of labor on the **market of la- 
bor,*' then man in general would sink to a lower grade. But \iever more will this be 
come a universal phenomenon or a lasting condition. 

Where, then, wonld the danfers threateniaf fntnre prosperity to be located? They cannot 
be assigned to the wars of the future; for, after human society would have been atom- 
ised into individuals, war would thus be the beneficial means of reuniting the cen- 
trifugal particles. Heretofore, every part of the long period of peace promoted the 
disintegration of feudal and ecclesiastical organisations, and not otherwise would it 
be with projected social mechanism. Where the conservatism of an agrarian populace 
predominates, society as a whole would just as much be severed by territorial and 
class interests as by the sectional divisions of industry. As the world is constitnted, 
the binding and stimulating effects of wars are indispensable. Mankind will hare to 
endure and overcome the relapse into barbarous conditions sequent to wais, until 
these become less frequent in the ratio as the demands of trade and the security of in- 
vestment require indeed more considerateness on the part of those who would throw 
steel and explosives into the scale of settlement. 

Danser larks In the moral retrogression of society. If society at large should aee 
its dream of a world-embracing association of production and consumption come tree 
for a longer or shorter period, then humanity might, perhaps, be well enough proTided 
with means to satisfy natural wants. This is the conviction at least of socialise 
doctrinarians. But in our opinion folks constituting the "association of F^ 
ductlon and consumption'' would be tai from being satisfied, and wouldhave reason to 
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enyy the polypi in their coral shelters, who have at least free tentacles. In the hnman iuteri«iirtio toeioiocy. 



social organism the psychical constituents! that which concerns soul and spirit )attain 

saeha high degreeof development that the inner life of the individual person affects the 

whole of humanity in a similar manner, and has the same bearing upon the social or- SbiJ^^STth^'riSt of 

ganism, as the function of the single cell has upon the animate body." What Schsffle CSi^JhlSJ JhTsSiln 

here calls development would be death to personal life in its psychical manifestations, ^^S^/!*^'*'*^' 

the end of liberty. Individual originality would be rendered defunct in that system 

of evolution, whenever the ''social organisation," in a worse than Roman conception 

of the state, should take the place and usurp the right of personality. 

For in the last resort this social body (the commune ?) would become a jelly-like lump, sooui body nwmbiiiiff 
whieh is fatally affected by the least unusualinoitement. Such an undifferentiated mass of • pro^pi^mie man. 
social corporation must of necessity become« after individuality and personal character are 
done away. The enthusiasts of ethnical psychology are tryinir to vindicate the doctrine of 
such an organism with the assertion that a sort of ''national spirit** would animate this unit flnd«'ite*id«ii^n tK unit 
of huonanity. This nervous lump with the nature of a swarm of bees would be rendered ^ *>>• "n«Uo&ai ipirit". 
cohesive externally, perhaps, by tele^rraph wires: internally it would have to be held to- 
sether by traininir an instinctive esprit de corps. Society thus equalised would arrive at that 
Steve of cerebral irritability which is found amonar the Lapps and the Javanese, who are so ^^u^*''**'*'*™ ^ *^ 
sensitive as to imitate en masse the mimicry of any one addressing them or attractinir their 
attention in a manner which amazes them. 

Humanity in thisshapeof a socialistic commune, which assigns all individual selfhood DUMivantuM of 
to the state, would have to submit to the madest despotism ever experienced. If such a con- onrntrietodfrMdoa of 
dition could become general the visionary associations, orders, Phalanssteres, etc., would be ^" ^' 
rcfjeoted as reactionary experiments and spurned as symptonaatic of a chronic morbidity. 

If it should become obvious that a projected conglomerate of undifferentiated society is I'gi^f, f^ ibimm!^' 
infeasible, then the contrary method of free competition would retain the open field of the would mor« than 
industrial chase for unscrupulous winners. True, competition sets free the energies of a !£!^*^MT«d*i?^ 
nationandof each individual; but whilst it stimulates its rise, it also accelerates its decay. BiMhincry. 
SpariniT hnman strenarth, which is the redeeming feature of the industrial machinery, is 
impossible, where the "strife for existence'* reigns after the ideal of Adam Smith. 

If this international economy should become the condition of the future indus- 
trial society, then individual character would become the more sharply delineated, 
the more the whole of humanity would imbibe the spirit of progressiveness. 

For society would owe its prosperity to the multiform and multiplying relations Hifhw Autntmuud 
of the many constitutent parts towards each other. But then another danger would !2i£^?oiu^.^ 
threaten the highly differentiated social organism. For in proportion to its finer and 
higher development it becomes the more sensitive. 

The wound of a worm heals easiest; to many -creatures of the lower order nature 
F ss toiee entire members lost. Savaare tribes show an aptitude for the h^ilinir process of 
nature which cultured nations lost long ago. The cause of this lies, to a arreat extent, in the Victims of 
prog re ss of diiferentiation. As the organism unfolds itself, the organs correspondingly economical 
sdvanoe in their adaptability and capability to develop new differentiations. The further delusions: 
tUs development proceeds, the more tender and vulnerable are the specific organs, and con- 
•eqnently the entire organism. This holds true in society as weU as in nature. Industry 
mechanically organised and highly differentiated is so much exposed to friction that to the HmSh ^"^^'^'^ 
iodividoal, compelled to strain his intellectual powers to the last notch in order to succeed in hazardous to the 
the contest for existence, there is in the end left no other resource, but to be hurled over from intellect as to 
Insomnia into insanity, or to become a victim of despondency and to drop off by way of <>^^<^ ^ Piorb. 
saidde. Taken as a whole this human fabric will perceive its diseased condition no more 
than a madman can be convinced of his insanity. 

This single-handed contest with complex competition in the sense of the Man- iSrtSJ!^ii?iio**io«n» 
chestrian school of economics is as hazardous to ethics as dangerous to intellect of*oeimip»ui. 
Tor,'' says H. Fichte, "the higher the individual rises to aposition of relative independ- fp),^ ^^i^ shadow 
«nee, so as to enjoy the achievements won by his own exertion with a certain degree of modern 
of self eomplacency and satisfaction, the greater is the probability and danger of his °" 
degeneracy." This aspect designates the position from which the growth of evil, as mE^X nStSTSS 
tbe dark shadow of modem civilisation, may be explained and is to be viewed. JJliin^S?""^' 

By the transformation of society through the industrial changes the individual gf**^^^ 
lias become emancipated to a great extent from the guardianship of home-life and econ^m?cs ' 
social eustoro« Freedom, the source of individual exertions, now also becomes the dtninübf"'*"'^'" 
source of predicaments. In both cases, in tyrannical communism and Manchestrian PoMibiUties of 
freedom, the perils of our economics augment rather than dimiAish. Whether gen- averting 
sral interests have the predominant influence, so that personal advantages are made experimeoti. 
sC flnall eoneem and are sacrificed to the selfhood of the state: or whether the con- 
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sideration of private prosperity prevails and snbjeetiye selfishness is insisted npon, 
from which society derives the nature of a contrat sociale, subject to abrogation at 
pleasure, the evils incumbent to the progress of civilised society will inevitably 
increase. 

It is possible, that the inorganic exudation of industry, called the proletariat, may 
be reabsorbed by the social organism, that the bourgeoisie may assimilate the labor- 
ing class by elevating it, by sympathising and candidly fraternising with it In this 
case the 'fourth estate" will either purge itself from irredeemable elements and 
form itself into differentiated units, or it will consolidate its interests with the intel- 
ligent classes and with productive capital. For the sake of such a more normal re- 
construction by a method of organic membership, the laboring class will find it con- 
ducive to their welfare to uphold the present order of society which socialism is 
contriving to upset. 

Such are the probabilities. Disastrous experiments and social perilsjf not wil- 
fully ignored, may yet be prevented by rational methods of reconstruction. There is 
room enough for improvement on earth. As America may become one large confed- 
eration of republics, so may Europe eventually constitute itself into a confederacy of 
free states, instead of remaining a system of armories and national debts. Neverthe- 
less, success with the best of these possibilities, whilst enlarging the arena of 
turbulences, woud not abolish the peril to which the thought of humanism is exposed. 

§ 199. The dangers lie in materialism, as formulated in a world-theory. Man in 
general does not become better. It was Kant's opinion that he only becomes moie 
legalistic. Individual morality— inasmuch as it rests upon personal conversioo, 
upon a thorough-going change of the innermost mind in its center where all psychi- 
cal and spiritual faculties are focusing— does not increase with cultural progress. It 
has been correctly stated, '^hat every vice of bygone ages, altho seeming to have di»* 
appeared, has only been recast into modem molds.^ Its present form may be more 
smooth and polished; under the guise of refinement it is more similar to a certain 
angel than to a beast Iniquity in its present forms can avail itself of a great ?a- 
riety of masks and means, the analysis and exposure of which in special cases 
requires the closest scrutiny of chief-justices. But the sleekness of cloaked de- 
pravity notwithstanding, sin, ever on the advance, spurns to wear soft features; it 
despises to borrow respectability from hypocrisy, and boasts of its resolute character. 

We plainly obeerve this condition of thinir* in the growth of the larire oitlea. In the year 
1800 G^many, for instance, contained but four cities with more than 100,000 intiabitants; oow' 
there are twenty -five. In the United States we had in the cities thirty years ago only one- 
eighth of the present population ; now the fourth part of the nation crowds our one hundred and 
odd cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. It is an empirical fact that the Bad, like an epidemk if 
the more infective, the closer the masses live together, and that the means of mischief are 
multiply iniT in proportion to the measures taken for the suppression of crime. 

Another feature becomes thus apparent. The bolder profligacy steps forth, the 
more will peaceable citizens— will decency retreat and give free sweep to rascality. 
The more viciousness makes it a study to circumvent the laws, and to dodge legal 
condemnation, and the more shrewd passion is concealed under the cloak of polite 
manners in order to break forth the more fervidly— the more callous and indifferent 
does society grow in resisting wickedness. 

. "Old age gains more force of seifguarded prudency, than firmness and goodness 
of will-power." This verdict of Lasaulx may well be applied to humanity groifdng 
old. The more the spirit of the times develops a calculating and intellectual trend 
of mind, the more numerous the inventions and the distructive forces of scieocet 
the more will the way of progress be beset with dangers, if at the same time 
religious warmth and ethical energy correspondingly decrease. If humility ot 
spirit is lost upon the height of industrial successes, then that haughtiness towers 
up, which defies heaven under the selfconceit of holding the earth in subjection. 

Wherever physical life preponderates, as for instance in early childhood, the sensual apP^ 
tites dominate, but cruilelessness and good nature also are prevalent; anger is soon allayed, 
a conflict laid by as quick as it was provoked. A well-fed person is taiken for a '*hale fello^ 
well met*\ whilst every artist will represent Mephistopheles by a lean bloodless figure. ^^ 
oondude with almost unfailiuff certainty that both, the good as weU as the bad featorei oi 
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human eharaoter aaeume more definite outlines, as natural simplioitjr i^ves way to telfcon- Caitivaiion of dianeitr 

■eiousnew and mental control of the natural temper. With this inoreasiniT aptitude also raee«2uioMmtmf8iioiL 

«rows the inner oonfliot shapinv the character. In short, the real ima^e of man develops 

under the liarhts and shades of inner conflicts and outward annoyances. The more spirited man 

becomes, the more he loses his pliability and gracefulness, the more apparent becomes his 

decisiveness and the more marked his inflexible determinateness. That vamieuoM of charac- 

ter is despised which covers contradictory elements by aiFectinar an ever-compromisiny policy i^,^ tscmimm ol 

of expediency and allowances: whilst correspondinarly more of that keenness of judirment aiiowaocMmad 

will show itself, which possesses the courage of its convictions, acting upon principle reirard- **p*^'*'^' 

less of fear or favor. The same development of characteristics we may with all propriety 

ascribe to hi^rhly developed nations as well as to individuals. 

No doubt, the eyils of the dark ages were more appalling than those of modem 
times. Violence, rudeness and lewdness were more visible at the courts and in the ^^ _. ^ 
towns, with the shiftless rovers, as with the sedate monks. Dense was the smoke in [^;',^f^,£ 
the dwellings and deep the filth in the narrow streets breeding rapacious pestilences.- ' ^ 
Police and health-officers have diminished nuisances of that sort. Never was decency 
better supported by moral suasion and public opinion, bringing offenders to terms 
and ostracising vulgarity, than at present. Yet this does not suffice to annul our Moni^au^y fMKrint 
former Judgment as to our highly polished civilisation. The malady does not come Sfth*tocui i^^T^ 
out perhaps, in as hideous carbuncles as formerly; but it is festering upon the inner 
and most vital organs of the social body so much the worse. 

Darwin somewhere said, that in the progress of history phantasy was evaporating ..p,,^^ .Y*po«Maf 
whilst reason was gaining strength. There is signalised Just that danger of which fj;;^'^'^ o^^ 
we speak. In the Middle Ages piety was a powerful counterpoise against viciousness; 
of that power our time is deficient Supercilious semi-culture, withal its acutenessof 
reasoning, cannot retrieve the defect And it is doubtful whether the reckoning pru- [!^*t;£r«"?Il£U!d{7 
dence spoken of is able to supersede piety, may it choose its means ever so rationally* «l^^^*'"' "*" ^ 

In the choice of means to counteract the dangerous outcroppings of modem civ- 
ilisation nowhere is less discrimination exercised than in the international associ* 
ations. Neither labor nor capital is scrapulous in its choice of international agen- d!SSt!^^l!lSS£ropg^ 
cies. Nationality and patriotism form sacred ties for individual aspirations, since byui«'i^toAuiiioomi-^ 
the truth of Guizot's definition of civilisation is acknowledged, according to which proMrineitemenito 
each contributes his best thoughts and acts to the welfare of his country and the Ziu^l^-^r^aTüL 
nation is ready to accept and encourage such endeavor. To have in view the fair «^p**^**^ ®"««- 
name of family and country is a most powerful regulator of social conduct and na- Ouizot*s good 
tional prosperity. But this incitement to ethical reciprocity loses much of its ofwusation.' 656. 
force and salutary virtue, as soon as through enterprise, envy and dissatisfaction the 
ties are loosened which bind persons to their home and kindred. 

These circumstances bring us back face to face with the ancient boast of cosmo- 
politan virtues at large, which once inflated the Stoics, to whom social and home duties ü^^i^u^uT "^ i » 
seemed nothing but encumbrances in attaining to their hazy ideal of humanism. In 
fact, for more than thirty years have people been nourished with the idea of supplant- 
ing the European system of states by one republic. This titanic stnicture stands so m tea^Eim^Ma 
complete before the imagination of the "internationale" confederation of labor, that ^^''^^^^' 
even a new common language for the entire brotherhood has been devised. 

Thus the portentous figure of an amalgamated unit rises in the distance of the 4„.,^„^^ ^ 



times and throws its shadow ahead, a unit whose outlines are like those of the ghost »»>>«<» proj«etod by «u 
of the ancient giant— Roman cosmopolitanism; a unit which in essence, according i.UUSä'S'Lho, .. 
to the appearance which matters have assumed, is not altogether impossible. 



§ 200. In the broad river of universal history which we have endeavored to ex- pr*vtrted2Inition o£ 
plore along its whole course, we ever observed the well defined current of a certain d^min'ion°oTe?^atar«. 
fonn of world-consciousness carrying along a solid tendency to conform to the earliest 
traditions. This tendency took its shape for the first time in the Babylonian domin- ori«in of u.« tendency 
ion, upon its Turano-Mongolian substructure. That very tendency continued its wo*rid2i^"S**"*^ 
efforts to materialise itself in the Persian, Greek and Roman monarchies. When the »»^y»*» 
Mediator entered history, it was this tendency which opposed His Kingdom by insist- 
ing upon its prepossessed idea of a messianic world-empire. Notvi^ithstandlng the 
disasters it has had to sustain, this very idea of worldly union and dominion unin- Tendency p«ri>«tiutMi. 
terrnptedly continues to flow down the river of time, always distinct, in the solid 
bundle (fasoes) of Roman principles, no matter whether the stream changes its course 
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from Byzanz to Aachen and Paris, or from Rome to Moscow. And this teadenej 
will culminate, if indications do not deceive, in a worldly entity which will 
represent the clear-cut anti-type of the Babylonian proto-type, its broad platfonn in- 
cluded. 

The memory of Babel calls forth in our combination of thoughts the symbolic 
figure of that titanic violence which persisted in the consummation of visible unity 
for the sake of cosmopolitan dominion, and in defiance of Heaven— despite its being 
pregnant with utter .confusion, impotence, and dispersion. To the emblem of vio- 
lence, defiance and confusion, exactly corresponds that anti-type which casts its sbad- 
M.lm'i^^cuiil^ito «hap* ow before. Minds with the necessary insight discern beneath the agitation for an 
^'büm Sfd^oe to international association how that anti-typical entity is assuming definite shape. 

The investigation of that vast and dark-substratum spread over the face of the 
earth, we always Judge to be an essential factor in the historical probleoL 
Even the return of history to the regions of its beginning is evidence of their unin- 
terrupted importance. With respect to both, time and space, history has slid over the 
compact Mongolo-Malayan strata without making an impression upon them. It is in 
respect to its design and intent that history returns to them by utilising the opportu- 
nities afforded by cosmopolitan culture, in order to throw out the Christian thought 
as a seed into the agitated chaotic world absorbed in selfishness under the guise of 
cosmopolitanism. These are the circumstances under which this thought will have 
to engage single-handed in the contest with the gigantic, hostile and grotesqo» 
world-consciousness of antiquity. 

Why again in solitary contest? Because nations making cosmopolitanism their 
religion, may be incapable of embracing the thought, and will most probably 
withdraw from Christianity into the gloomy mass from whence, in their shattered 
condition, they emerged in the beginning. Ratzel finds, that in a mixture of nation- 
alities a great anti-spiritual force is at work; nature gains preponderance over tb» 
spirit, the physical part of man triumphs over the psychical; natural impulses get 
the upper han^ over the will and over Justice. 

Just imagine the condition of thinpi if theae obeervations should become verified by tho 
ffreat mixture of race« which is now rapidly and on a larire scale goinir on in America. 

America, they say, is a revised and abridged edition of Europe. But the seven 
millions of negroes in conjunction with a motley crowd of Slavonic and Romanie 
"cheap labor*' of base propensities— all upon a level of political rights without intel- 
lectual ripeness for selfgovernment— form a large interrogation point 

Since the disintegration of nations leading to this new mixture is also making 
rapid progress, it is obvious that the erratic elements deposited in America are not the 
most desirable material for building up a new nation. For the elements holding 
their own amidst the process of dissolution are not always the nobler for it 

Let us take a few instances to illustrate our allusions. 

Of the Aryan element in its Indo-German purity France has purged herselt the 
Celtic stock remaining in sway. In Italy the Longobards and Ooths had founded an 
influential nobility, but with the passing centuries nearly ail the strength of that 
o><i o<;;^>fj^i*««>erMyot patriciau element has dwindled away. Into Spain Semitic blood has been poured by the 
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Phenicians, Arabs and Jews, so that the old Gothic aristocracy is simply disappearing. 
In Austria and Switzerland we see how a mixture of various nationalities is success- 
fully engaged to curtail the supremacy of the Germans. England alone may be stid 
to stand firm on Teutonic ground; and Scandinavia in her modest way. But through 
all these nations Semitic blood is spreading, which» since enfranchisement has been 
granted to the Jews, more than ever effectuates disintegn*ation under pretense of eos- 
mopolitaiUsm— as a glance into the literature of the brand of the ''Monist**, edited by 
Carus, will demonstrate. "Amidst the ethnical chaos one state after another crystal' 
lises", said Droysen. But state after state may tumble back again into ethnical cbBos. 
Political units with their preserving ingredients dissolve in the turpid fiuids accumQ' 
lating in the "intemational" pools. Already states accommodate themselves, more 
than they are ready to acknowledge, to international associations, to secret orders 
with thebr oifm exchange of encouragement 
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This gradual dissolntion deeignatee national putrefaction. From the dailc eol-''^'«"*°^*^^ ^» ^^ 
ored, ehaotic flood— figuratively speaking— gigantic and awful forms may be seen to p^um wiekadn«. 
emerge, in juxtaposition to the remnants of sublime accomplishments, which will 
remind til» educated— provided any of them are left to enjoy life— of the antedi- 
luvian Bearmonsters. «roMMttoptrtUtlon 

These phenomena will rise from two different spheres, which according to our thTtHrtth^^SaiV 
present terminology will correspond to the highest and the basest strata of society, no state want« to 
They will correspond to past and present experience, and will substantiate our re- fPl^ir^^ ^'^ 
peated judgment that grossest superstition from below alvfrays accompanies the airiest of bearing up™r 
infidelity above. No state upon earth will then commit itself to the odium of chrl^Un' ^^ 
bearing or protecting the Christian thought. And this thousrht in its original soli- thought which 
tariness will then have to encounter twofold enmity. We must give the reasons upon tw^oid^nmity* 
which this presentiment is founded. 

{ 201. In the first place we refer to the situation preceding the advent of the 
Mediator upon the scene of universal history. Close beside the highest accomplish- i^ fldeih^^l^ "^ 
ments of Roman society in regard to philosophy and SBsthetics we have seen the ugly ui^'irf*j'«'L*N?** 



mantle cult of Aidcado - Babylonian origin, the fright of ghosts, the oracle-business, 
and the belief in necromancy. Beside of the sublime heights of stoical affectation as ^^^^ .ffMtation «nd 
to science and rhetoric, there yawned the steep abyss of wildest, superstitious frenzy, »»p«"««*«" ««»«j 
Nobody can imagine a Rome without its soothsaying from the entrails of birds and even 
of human sacrifices, without that stoicism which held its sway over the ranks of the sooihMyiiiff, 
educated, and which never denied its oriental extraction and Asiatic pantheism. ''*<^<°*°<7 
These are the two phases of enmity to be encountered again by the Christian thought, 
of which we spealL At present this Pantheism is already the sole religion, rather in- Btoieisni «nd vn^M^m. 
teUectualism— and the only form of spiritual knowledge of the ''liberally educated 
classes''. Spinozism, as introduced by a plagiarist of oriental extraction— this be- 
comes now remarkable— was the ground from which the great systems of quasi-reli- 
gious speculation soared high up in our century. When it ascended into the thin re- 
gions, the gazers abandoned these systems to their inglorious descent, and returned ^,^^, ^^ 
to the solid monism of materialism altho it was discovered to be nothing but the sub- >(rrontod byS«! tm 

pniiai of ciuDlty« 

stantial precipitate of pantheistical monism. 

Slnoe LeMinc a lauffh at the Heavenly world was deemed the oounter^siffn for entering u^a?OT^niS 
the eircles of retpeotability. The heroism of "pure reason** animated the chivalry of free puiih«um, andernrb 
thonirht— an aristocracy where a diploma was to be obtained tolerably cheap, ''where the oomtienomcncutort: 
initiated took it for an insult, when," as Lotze said, "Heaven and eternal blewedness were the round from which 
offered as a reward". This heroism inflated people preparatory to an indoctrination of sheer ^'l^ureUgJonl"'* ^ 

SSlfodoration. «paenlatloo »oared high ; 

Then oame that "oraiy-quilt of Indian patches." stitched together artfully with German ^^ ^^n ^^^ i^^^ ^^ 
needle« and thread," as Anton Guenther described Pantheism. Soon after, the Germans were manhy moDUm ot 
Qpralded in English that Pantheism was the private religion of the fatherland. We must say materialism. 
that it was more: the secret reli^on of the literary classes, so far as they claimed education Beeptieiim iinee LMtinf. 
and exerted literary influence over the whole world. We must, moreover, confess that ^^ "Eniighientd» 
Pantheism was the secret of Schopenhauer^s pessimism. And since that pessimism is so onnindi(n«nt 
entirely a growth of the tropics, we confess in short, that— we approach Buddhism as a mode hcu'mt M^arl^wd'* 
off thinkinir* History returns to its starting points. LÖn>* 

Not only have some writers glorified Buddhism as standing far above Christianity pmiä.i«ii «>nipar«d to 

^ ** -.•»,,* "Cr««y-<|OÜ4 of Indian 

seientifically as well as numerically, but we see those associations forming already, {*^*;|'^{J=S^„^ 
in which the old Hindoo-philosophy is courted by the young monism of the Occident. »•*"•• j^^, oo«tk» 
As one of the signs of this betrothal we may only point to that Monthly ''for the up- 
Iniilding of the metaphysical view of the world upon monistic grounds." American Schopenhauer's 
and English scientists are engaged in this enterprise in company with prominent p««*io>'«>»« 
Brahmins of Calcutta and Madras. ÄnT^^Äoid 

The'Theosophical Society of Madras prepares the unification of all Buddhistic sects into Hindoo worki-«>r«neM. 
a sort of protestanism of the reli^ous life of Asia. The result to be expected will be as nasty ««Monthly" for 
ifc nixtnre as Mormonism. The peculiar consummation of our divertina: world'wisdom will Buddhittie th«oMphy. 
Aow tofether under the law of natural affinity. It is marked out as the religious syncretism g^neretirai the 
wUsh in the Apocalypse is termed pharmacopoia. For the same art of mixinar denoted the pharm «copoia of th« 
•oasunimation of ancient ciiltures,previous to the complete entrance of the supernatural into ^^^ '**** 
Ik© world at the middle of the times. Efldlm*'*** "* ***"*** 

We turn to the reverse side of learned infidelity. 

Wundt defines the Spiritualists ''as the pitiable victims of exodic Shamnism, hav- bEI^Ü^^ÜT *^^wowm. 
ing imported their hideous imagery about the human soul into Europe."— We are thus 
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transf erred back to ancestor-worship, to the low sphere of a world of ghosts, from the 
fearful dreams of which the savage tribes could not save themselves. Again we stand 
before the feverish and fitful consciousness of the primitive, terror-stricken maas, 
fleeing from a curse which haunts them. But is it possible, indeed, that the old sub- 
stratum of Mongolian Shamanism should be found an alloy of modem European cul- 
ture? The sprouting of the old weedy seeds is not impossible on exhausted, barren 
ground, where the cultivation of the Heavenly plant has been willfully neglected, 
especially when history returns to its points of beginning. The flame of a deep-red 
gleam breaks forth everywhere from mysterious depths. 

Periodically there went a hot wave of anguish over mediseval Europe. That anguish 
was caused by the monks admonishing people to repent. It was aggravated by the predic- 
tions of astrologers, by prophecies circulated through authors in Toledo and Paris, in Flo- 
rence and Bologna. But its deepest source and Incentive power was lying in the hidden depth 
of the human soul. In no other way if it explicable that the phantoms of reli^ous visiona* 
ries, and the demoniac convulsions in hermitages and in the vaUeys of the Sevennes, down to 
the horrors of witchcraft, always kept pace with the spread-eade attitude of highest worldlj 
education and enlightenment. For never did infidelity extirpate superstition« This is more 
than evident from history. At the close of its career throuirh barren heaths ^enlightenmcet 
may yet come to see, that the attempts to become as God in spite of Him wiU be put to grief. 
From the frying pan it wiU jump into the fire. The powers which infideUty has declared 
defunct a thousand times wiU then shake it like the aiTue. Kant, at least, beUeved the exiit- 
ence of an invisible world hauntinir us, after he had investigated Swedeuborgr't statementi. 
The educated world of late denies faith in anything of the kind— consequently It wiU believe 
in the oracles of moving tables and knocking spirits. Nothing wiU be too weird in the line of 
old superstition, that infidels wiU not irrasp after, in the heat of inner passions and in the 
cold ahudderings of the feverish souL This very scientific world wiU resort to pseudo-mira« 
des altho hairs will stand on their ends from fright at the magical and occult phenomens. 
Despite, if not in consequence of havinir been mocked, the powers played with in sorcery wlU 
seise men as if they were their plasrtiiings; forces will fetter and fascinate them; visiom 
of things and premonitions grasps of events near and far, heavenly and infernal, wiU touch 
human susceptibilities. 

These phenomena are called magical because we are not as yet suffieientlj 
acquainted with their inner nature as to systematically arrange and explain them. 
They were ever at work and veill, yea, from the necessity in the matter, must make their 
appearance, because mao is bonnd to appear in tlie compietioo of all his koowa aid Uddcs 
potentialities, iocipieacies, and proclivities. 

It would be folly to predict the date of this completion, of the consummation of 
matters in prospect But this much we venture to aver that the prerequisites for the 
occurrence of this revelation of man are at hand already, tho we may not be aware of 
them, or misapprehend the constellations of the signs of the times, if not altogether 
disregard them. We simply contend for the possibility that the collapse of our 
underminded world-civilisation may take us by surprise any day. More than that, 
we want to secure a position for our conviction, that more than one united counter- 
action of the preserving powers of civilisation may be expected, too, before the final 
crisis approaches. There is every reason to presume, that the power of capital may 
be checked once more; also that once more a healthy arrangement of political func- 
tions may be established, as, for instance, against the error of indiscriminate majority- 
rule; and that genuine liberty may have another lease of time. Nevertheless, the 
final catastrophe will come to pass, and illusions will come to grieL 

§ 202. The approach of the end of the earthly form of existence is initiated. The 
contesting powers are putting themselves in definite array and decided opposition» 
taking the attitude of aggressive animosity on the one side, and of enduring resigna- 
tion on the other, both rejecting every idea of a compromise for which no margin is 
left. The separation of all the nobler elements from the mass of vulgar dross, the 
draining off of the metal from the cinders is evidently going on. The key for under- 
standing the struggle lies in the inciting motto: ''Sicut deus eritisr 

The chasm between the sacred and the secular culture will come to full view 
only as we draw nearer to its edges. These two spheres of development become less 
congruous until they become extremely repulsive to each other. 

The one is that of haughty world-consciousness attempting from its own re- 
sources to be as God so as to be under no religious obligations. People of that 
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tendeney flatten out upon the surface of things and spread into the broad periphery of tl^^^'^lX^'^ 
worldly concerns and externalities; detaching themselves from the high and central J^bl^d'T^^; 
fimntain of pneumatic influences. <^*^' 

The other party of meek and humble Ood-consciousness concentrates itself in the theo«h«r eooe«ntntod 
direction of intensifled personal life, alid is anxious to sever itself from the views iu«.»«ir«ingitwi£ fn» 
and propensities of the former. 

Thus the chasm deepens and v^dens as the conflict proceeds and the crisis ap- 
proaches. 

There the nebulous outlines consolidate into the distinct figure representing all ^'""^S^o^^^fg^,, 
that is dark, base and bad. Here in the growing glory appears the holy "image" at ^"[fj*^ *^ 
the head of humanity, tho only in the refracted and many colored light of thousand- 
fold reflected rays. The bearers of His 'Image/' purifled under the care or in the fold , 
of either catholic unity or Protestant diversity, come to enjoy their blood-relationship ^^^^ilJII^t 
in the realisation of a grand communion; they enjoy it altho it was brought about by !r!^oy'tti^l!ä?^ 
the great pressure of common persecution and suffering. Among each other they are ***• •""* ««»■«»»«. 
united by love, whilst the abhorrence of Godlessness— which all of them share in a JJdiJSSJ2iJii*iioih« 
measure equal to their love of their Savior— separates them from the lump of the JKTsIl^oJ!*^**"'^ 
abominable. For in the general pollution of carnal appetites the ''emancipation of .(„.^^^i^^^ 
the flesh" in its nudity v^U be proclaimed, recognisible as the sediment of Greek nat- ^^" 
uralness; whilst the golden calf will receive due attention under popular round- 
dances. 

Horrible nondescript bodies of pestilential gases, figuratively speaking in the 
sense of t^hysical analogies", will rise from that pool of putrefaction, into which all 
the refuse of worldly culture from Shanghai to Paris and San Francisco flows to- Sf^^TiDm^****^''^ 
gether. History never before witnessed a mixture of the Bad all in a lump, such as will 
then be animated by the infernal lust of destruction and by impotent defiance of God. 
Imagination shudders at the attempt of forming a conception thereot or inventing 
a name or analogy for it 

We had oooaaion to look at the queer oompound of man and beast in Turano-HonffoUan ^"^^fw^n^ 
art. This wild froth rising from certain fermentations In the human mind, was the expressive ferMhadowad in 
feature of those dark regions where we found the first sediments of history, that substratum b*^*'»*'^''"- 
eoTered up Ions aco, partly, however, lyinff open In wide tracts, to present view. In Asia we 
found it on the surface in primitive massiveness; upon the islands of the Pacific and in Amer- 
ica it protruded In definite spots; in Africa we meet it broken up into debris. The weird 
forms of that low stratum reapp^ir. Lar^re parts of humanity will sink to that ffrade of con- 
sciousness, where the human eye wiU scarcely be recognisable, as it looks up from the repul- ' n^nn*. 
sive medley of beastly convolutions. 

Then the end of irreligious culture will return to the region of its beginning as 
history does. Then may come to full view what at the outset had only been typified. 
Once we found, merely guessing from the indications given by the broad substratum, 
and regardless of the historic cycles, that a collapse of culture was probable. Based 
upon this substratum we found universal history to commence its movements in de- blLtlSd"^^^!!^ 
finite curves, and to create a domain, in which now, since history presents to us its d£*to|!lipoftti« 
plain facts, we recognise the unfolding of that type of worldliness seen in the pro- <"^p^'* ''^^' 
phet's retrospective vista. As in a current this liistory moved through the broad 
ocean of nations, until it forms, in the consciousness of the Christian nations, a unit 
of experience comprising even people without a history in the usual sense. This 
movement is distinctly marked off as to its me;rely cultural or also civilising pro- 
gress. 

Adopting Babylon in its symbolical import as the historic point of commence- 
ment, we distinguish the successive ancient monarchies down to the Roman empire, proeMd iT^i^^ 
each fulfilling its specific part in preparing the scene upon which the world's Media- th^'flntTTi^*!-^^ 
tOT took His position. In reverse order Rome then begins an ascending scale of b«m. 
monarchies, until at the close of the recurring cycles there looms up the ominous anti- Th,ominoa. «ntitn» 
type of the figure seen at the beginning, resembling the Turano-Mongolian idea of uÄTntoJ'bUJiif **** 
power, and presenting even its materialisation. '^*^^- 

U this figurative projecture of historical evolution could not make clear 
how the natural part of history is expected to wind up, then let us say, that we per- hhlto'^wind!^^ 
ceive at the close of history that confusion and maddening fray of which the name of »•»»•»-"»"««'«■*««• 
Babel is proverbial and suggestive. Justified in taking Babel as the arche-type of 
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worldly aspirations, whieh press on toward penrerted ideals i^ nnitj, freedom and 
advance, we add, that the present anti-type reminds us of more than titanie defiaoce. 
Bat in order to understand the anti-type now revealing itselt we will have to go be- 
hind the typical event at Babel and to syllogise backwaid to wIier»-foiidar daik 
chasm was widening when history emerged frAn chaos. 

The first foreshadow inir of a worldly and organised oonsoUdation— or ratber Uie rebd« 
lions oonspiraoy against the divine sovereignty In the narrative of Babel— Is Instruetive si tc 
present developments. It reminds us of the fact that, altho the nations have made 
astonishing progress in mental oalture, and are fitted out with teehnloal facilities as never 
before, and stand upon heights of olvillsatlon whieh afford mueh more relative 
security against the Inimical powers of nature and social miseries: yet that, on the whole, 
81. 104, 126, 127,155; thcsc vcry nations of culture may rot and decay under their covers of safety and upon tlie 

very summits of civilisation, since they stand as distant from divine cultivation and disetplint 

To be farther exhibited as ucver before. We will be reminded of such peculiar occurrences wherein the advance of 

I 213, 216,218 worldly culture amon« the nations In general was always accompanied by the decline of 

spiritual culture, of true civilisation. Those phenomenit, deservinir special attention, wiO 

be further exhibited In the third book. 

For the present, it suffices to be reminded of the postulate that not only a part of 
human nature, but man as a whole, is to be laid bare to the roots of his being. Not 
before will the still deeper root of the Bad back of him come to view. No logic for- 
bids the supposition that the gloomy mystery of the Bad is to be traced back to where 
it protruded from a personal center and source. When in the.midst of the times we 
found this mystery dismantled, we acquiesced in the exposure of the instigator of 
deviltry. Difficulties not to be overcome in any other way received their solntioib 
to reject which would mean that the Bad is to be acknowledged as being essential to 
matter; that is, as being an original component of human nature. 

The hearth upon which the destructive heat of passion is kept aglow— which, 
baffling every precaution, repeatedly breaks forth «in flames throughout all historj— 
we remove to a realm outside of man and of what belongs to him. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as everything in the universe makes man the way and means of its revelation, 
sin and darkness take the same route. 

Effeminacy and cowardice would hide these facts from view, and trifle with 
things so stupenduous. Humanity is the object upon which the horrible fiend fasteofl; 
in which he seeks to personify himself. Since the evil one is debarred from becoming 
incarnate, he will not cease to use human nature as his means, until he succeeds in 
taking possession of one as a vehicle of his ostentatious demonstrations and mystifiea- 
d^be^^Xm Sl^mhif tlous. Somo pcrson will attain to the requisite maturity and adaptness. The 

enemy of the Son of Man, so far tolerated under methods miJdng him to destroy his 
own achievements, will then seize the opportunity to appear by his representative in 
order to arrange the final stroke. The "man of sin*', the '^n of perdition" will then 
discharge his assigned labors as the fruits of the infernal spirit, and throwing off all 
disguise, will reveal in bodily manifestation the substance of all iniquity. 

Pj.^1^ ^ In his nude immorality this product of modern times and Infernal designs strips himself 

indications as to ^' «very vestige of ideality of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. He thus appears where- 

ever modern man pushes away that upon which his dignity is founded : the principle of tme 
humanism in Christianity. The ancient world did not have this foundation, hence these ideab 
could not then be kicked away. In those times man constructed id^ils of his own, enjoyinr 
them without being aware of the abyss beneath them and himself. These refleetent ideals 
were subsequently to become the bearing pillars of humanity upon the basis of the Christian 
view of life. Undermine this basis and the pillars tumble down ; and alonir with the ideals 
man in his real value and significance falls from his position. Humanity is at once subverted 
to brutality. The animal in man, revealing itself more and more in the emancipation of the 
flesh, develops into the naked beast, fit to represent the personage which Is aptly deslirni^ted 
as "the beast risen out of the sea*' (of nations). 

An awful metamorphosis takes place. Culture up to that height of evolution appeared 
as a beautiful flower, which -now was thought to unfold into full bloom. Its roota ramified 
below the layers of all the historical strata— as the secret roots of all abomination. The 
broad, richly colored umbel bursts open and exhales Its benumbing, poisonous fragrance: 
and being admired as culture, it utilises Its deceitful attractiveness. But at the moment in 
which the true feature of this deceptive secret appears, that very horror selsea mankind 
which is perceptible whenever one believes himself confronted with the world of chosfts and 
apparitions. Man gets into the habit of dissuading himself of the reality of the entities 
causing such momentary tremor, howsoever thoroughly ft may have penetrated to the core 
of his frightened soul. But when at last the event occurs of which men ever felt premonitions, 
as jf a monster ''risluy from the Ma** of naUoBf, man wiU bo looter be able to pertoada 
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of the loare belnff only Imacliiary. In opposition to tli« mlraoles from on hifffa. iMuaorphoMt of tiM 



wkieh onee were denounced «s tuperttitions and impostures, miracles will come forth ^^J^t^^l^^ 
from helow to mock the mockers. What of the evil eye, of black art, and sorcery ever and chrbtiuiity. 
anon cropped out and scoifed at the world of enlightenment— wliatever magnetism, somnambu- 
lism« or hypnotism, in fact or by way of delusion, were showing forth in faint and random Miracles from 
phenomena, will then oonsolidate, intensify, and manifest Itself as a personal, concrete power, ^^^^J^wlS^'*^ 
hypnotising men by its very hideousness. Thefacesofthe strons-minded even will then turn ^™ '^ 
pale, and their bones will shake, when the man of sin will inaugurate his reiffn of terror. 

§ a03. It is postulated by history that the proto-type of all apparitions is to ap- PMtaUtoof htttory. 
pear, inasmuch as man remains the theme of history under all circumstances. Hence 
man in both aspects, as to his faith in God or his enmity against Him, in what he 
loves or hates, must come to full and public view. The manifestation of either rela- m hSL Mp«eta. tn hi* 
tion is possible in no other way than through a human being; just as humanism was iTr'ÜÜiut mi^'l^dHb 
revealed to the world from above through the Holy Person. Through Him ensued the to'be f uUy 
work of rehabilitating mankind by regeneration. The issue was a new humanity in l^^^^^ 
the form of a social organism, spread over the whole world and gathered from all na- "jj; iSj/iül; Jo*; m, 
tions. The work was accomplished through the instrumentality of the one, holy 'j«».'»»; m', m. 
Church, which, tho hidden under many outward and visible organisations and mal- JS^iinXTn'." ** 
formations, forms essentially one community. That portion of humanity which in Ktirarftti^Sliutor* 
this historic connection is renewed into the likeness of the Man from above, expects in pen«» 
with unfaltering certitude the appearance of Him through whom it came to exist, Expectation of 
and with whom the mysterious inner life is to be rendered perfect and public. ^® church. 

In an equal manner the opposite society in its organised form is awaiting its Expectation of 
e(Mnpletion. Instinctively this organised " world " is bound to expect something ^® ^o«'W. 
nolens volens, and to turn its expectations athwart a leader— from below. The J^£!d «nnX 
•^orld" demands that its life, long doomed to secrecy and ignominy by the power of ^^5'%. u'wmitin« 
Christian custom and law, must finally obtain the liberty to throw off its compulsory *?' '*" *«*^ 
secrecy and to triumph over these restraints. It will thus publicly proclaim as its Sim^to b?*£!S 
right, to be alone acknowledged worthy the name of human existence. ^*>'^y of «xistonee. 

Thus on both sides moral and historical consequences are coming to a head as a 
matter of necessity. That part of humanity perpetuating the nature-bound state of MuetiT*in«a«ieeof 
old obtains its full type and definite representation in the man of sin with his en- ibranrhthe'nl^^of 
chanting and demoniacal attractiveness. He comes with gifts for those who are enrap- then^ n^^*"^ 

«^ « irrMMmabl* part of 

tared with Hellenism, who revel in Buddhism, or stagger in Shamanlstic frenzy, humanity. 
This representative of the merely natural humanism wields under alluring masks AdherMtaoftnie 
such a seductive power, and puts himself into such a broad attitude, and breathes il^t^t^ tol'.^'bi* 
forth such fumes of death, as to put the new humanity to its last test and to its "^ ■*'*'*''^***^'*- 
hottest flame of purification. 

In the ethical and mythological chaos the small band of the faithful, constituting oppr«Mion «nd 
the community of humanism revealed from above, will stand lonely and defenseless. USSm!^'*^ "^ *^* 
The nominally Christian nations will, on the whole, have purged themselves of those 
elements which once served as their preservatives. The historical movement will The final fate of 
then have flattened» out so as to get along without the spiritual undercurrent, and ^'l^uiarfsed 
will have finished its course from theocracy through Church-state and State-church- world: 
ism. Nations arrange their affairs according to ''advanced principles," condemning 
Christianity to privacy as a political nuisance; tolerated on terms of time, it is then eondomn«^ to priTsey^ 
diq;>rived of its historical rights. The crowds of profane people, detaching themselves hÄST*^ *^ **"***'" 
from the ideals of their ancestors, and squandering their noblest inheritance, will not 
even suffer the silent admonition which the mere existence of that ostracised congre- 
gation exhibits to them. 

The strangest coincidence will be that the power of seduction and intimidation Is wielded Th« put which vpffrv 
la BO small measure by the very person, who, under the venerable vestments of historic diar- ih« imi ap'phanc« of 
nlly and the rlimmer of three crowns, scandalises his position by abusing his former conserv- oppr««'^« moMurw. 
■ttre inilnenoes in extirpating non-conformists on the one hand, and in self del flea tion on the 
other. Since, as Oosthe observed, the conflict between faith and infidelity areuerates the pro- 
p<<1inc force of historical development, it will hasten the final crisis. When systematic perse- 
eatkm irrows hottest, when the arena and the catacombs a^ain resound the wailings of the conflict b«twc«n faith 
«Mtiured and the perishing, then the great change shall occur which will take the "world* by 2rw»'""^oe^||^« 

so r p t ls e. The simplest drama drifts to a closinsr act which explains the plot, and redeems propciuog fore«. 

«speetatioB from its many disappointments. A chain of interveniusr factr absorbs the atten- o«m. 

ticm« whilst the most interesting theme seems to be lost; until by a sinirU accident the triumph 
ef Ae good Is o shered in, the spectator's suspense is relieved, his sympathy satisfied, his moral 

> r »eonc U ed with the oompletion of the act. 
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EQUATION BETWEEN BI6HTE0USNES6 AND WICKEDNESS. 11 G. CH. XL § 203. 



Theffreat 
ohanire which 
takes the world 
by turprifle. 

ChrirtUnlir to «wUk« 
of the earthly 
life of Christ 

in M ita phMM. 

Final 

experience« of 
ChrUtianity 
equal to the 
final treatment 
of the Savior 
at his first 
appearance 
under earthly 
conditions. 

CompleU Tindleatlon of 
the truth: "Bleut d«us 
•ritit' . M wpitfAtcd 
from the "Ue" 

1 109, lU, 115, 202. 



TheUod 
prototnx 



«ceordiof to which B« 
ArraDf ed and inriilblj 
adjusted th« 
development of 
humanity under 
freedom and neeeasity; 



and rendered the 
•olutlon of all probleas 
publlcljr manifeat. 



Separating effect of Hit 
reappearance. 

Crisie— last Judgment. 



Workings of the leaTen 
beoomea evident. 

I 116. 117. 119. 



All judired 
aooordiiiflr to 
their attitude 
towards or 
airainst Him. 

Dark spirits, offended 
bv the triumph of 
Christ and His cause, 
«xp«>lled from the 
world of men. 

Terdlcts rendered long 
ago simply executed. 

But for this final 
manifestation of 
Justice history 
would be natural 
history pure and 
simple; 

would resemble a 
"vanity -fair". 

History a well arranged 
unit, a living organism. 
Jhson in the end as in 
the Wg'n'^'ni- »nd in 
the middle of the times. 



A drama simply mirrors historic plottings and actions. During the derelopments 
of history the presumptive claims and the vain aims of the whole world dragged into 
the performance, conceal from man the leading theme of humanism under the 
suffering of the righteous. The nations gradually eliminate the limits once assigned 
to them, and identify themselves with the turbid mixture of the world's culture, 
having flowed together through the broken dams. The Christian thought seems to 
have been swamped, true humanism to be lost in the turmoiL History seems to have 
been derailed from its track and to end in a complete failure— all in the manner 
equal to the life of the Great Representative of humanity. But Just at this instant 
the great change takes place. This climax is in itself the closing argument in refu- 
tation of the old assertion: Sicut deus eritisi The verdict now to be rendered settles 
the great historical litigation. The great truth implied in that promise— which in 
its falsification symbolises the subversion of the truth into the lie, and symbolises 
abuse of the truth for the purpose of distorting the divine purpose— is victorious after 
all. The formative thought, the constructive principle and motive purpose of his- 
tory becomes visibly evident, and the motto in its true sense personified. 

Christianity alone possesses the ties and the virtue to bind its adherents into 
spiritual unity, its ideas being realities and its facts being ideaL The church com- 
prehended from the beginning, and in her first exhibition of the truth gave testi- 
mony, that in the God-man is given the proto-type and efficient factor, together with 
the pledge of the final perfection of a certain part of humanity. As the sesthetie 
sense of man demands from works of art, that the ideal sublimity and predominant 
thought animating the figure as a whole should be brought out by the flniahing 
touches:— so the ethical sense, with still more forcible emphasis, demands final per- 
fection and equity of justice as a matter of necessity. The Author ^of all has 
arranged from the beginning, and in the middle of the time has invisibly regulated that 
entire chain of development, interlinking freedom with necessity, which we call his- 
tory. He, Himself, formulated the ethical and sesthetical demands and laws of the 
progressive movement in concurrence with the nature of things in general He, 
Himself, in a conceivable manner, at the completion of the historical course, ren- 
ders the final solution of the problems. 

The decisive affirmation of the truth in the ''sicut deus eritis" must consist in a 
public manifestation, through which unmistakable evidence is given to the eternal 
value of human ideals, of man's irrevocable destiny, and of the final earnings of his 
history. The palpable, visible appearance and reappearance of the Son of Man car- 
ries with itself a decisive and a separating effect. It is the last Judgment The 
touchstone or criterion of thoughts and acts— concealed throughout the historic evo- 
lution, so as to be known to faith only— becomes then disclosed to all. The effects of 
the leaven once added to the ethnical lump and causing it to ferment: the disinte- 
grating and affiliating, the separating and organising, rejuvenating and preserving, 
the judging and adjusting effects are all rendered visible as in ojie grand cyclorama 
at the solemn second Advent of the Savior-Judge in His majesty. His presenee 
throws light upon every relation, and makes it clear why everybody is Judged aeeoid- 
Ing to the attitude of his own heart either towards or against Him. 

That which ought not to have been is separated and banished from the world (A 
true humanity. The dark spirits, who cannot bear to see the Son of Man and His 
cause triumphant, are expelled, and the effects of their infiuences along with them. 
The condemnation of the Bad, and of its instigator, and of those who by their acta 
identified themselves with both, is now manifest to the exclusion of all further con- 
troversy. The verdicts rendered long ago, are now simply confirmed and executed in 
such a maimer that nobody dares to complain of injustice having been done him. 

But for this final manifestation of justice history could not be considered as the 
sphere in which the spirit actuates itself; it would be natural history pure and 
simple. It would run in the spiral lines of an endless screw into the indefinite vagoe 
ness of the blue ether, never of any avail, a wearisome mismanagement, an unintel- 
ligible Vanity Fair. It would be unworthy of any cognisance; and we would have 
to despair of gaining wisdom from experience. Nowhere in the history of nature or 
in universal history would a purpose be conceivable; we would have to reckon with 
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random quantities and the odds against ns— a maddening, cmshing aspect from 
which it would be best to turn away in hopelessness. But no; as it is, history has 
proved itself a well-arranged unit, a living organism with features the more expres- 
sive the finer it became differentiated; its constituent factors themselves determining 
its issues and serving to realise sublime intentions. 

From the original chaos man emerged, uniting all the natural polarities in his 
own being; crowning the evolution of nature; containing within himself the type 
and theme of historical development In that chaos at the middle of the times, when 
the fabric of ancient contrivances collapsed, the God-man and Mediator, center and 
source and model of a new humanity, took foothold upon man's Vough earth. Again 
in the chaos of the latter days will He appear upon the scene, commanding peace, 
speaking the last verdict, and banishing the element of discord. Whosoever agreed 
with the- mystical Head, and was attracted to Him as a center of homogeneity; who- 
ever did not oppose being fashioned into His likeness; whoever was engaged in ele- 
vating earthly conditions and thereby cultivating the ego; whosoever and whatsoever 
is fit to be rescued and gathered from the collapse of worldly culture: He comes Whatever i« fit to 
to take home to His own household. The members belonging to Him as their ^e'coiUMe'Ee 
Head— analogous to the universe belonging to man— He will elevate into eternal come« to take 
fellowship with Himself. In the communion held at this reunion humanity in its full- household!" 
ness, perfection, and reality will be established. It will complete the reconstruction ^j^ ^aht^m nember« 
of the world of nations in the whole extent of its variety and differentiations as planned ££J2J^ei? ^^ ***" 
before the beginning. At the same time it will become evident that nations seem- 
ingly inactive, and that tribes paralysed from terror, deemed as having been for- 
saken and void of any culture whatever— were really not thus neglected by providence* „^^ on bis p»rt 

The system of nations in their gradation, and in their fractured condition all jStSSS'JIirt?** *"' 
over the earth, reveals the thought according to which the roles for each to perform, ^uuiÄrS*»?*»** 
were distributed. A rich variety of gifts and longings, aspirations and formations JJrfeJi^vtUt^i; ' 
becomes known, none of which was entirely in vain. Refracted rays of the thought ' • " •"*• "^ '"• 
of humanity in many colors reflect the spiritual sphere of material or personal diver- 5;;V",jK^f'JJ^"J{ 
sity under essential unity to which all pertain, each representing a part of that "iiiJ^d*^**"* '"" 
wealth of personal life which then becomes freed from raw hulls and mere external malformations. 
malformations. 

CH. XII. CONSUMMATION OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

§ 204. Man being a combination of the natural and the spiritual world, it follows ^ ^ i^i^nr 
that history is partly natural history, running in the groves of physical law. The i^liani history. 
final crisis therefore not only concerns humanity or the moral world, but also the 
natural, the visible universe. Nature furnishing the corporeal part of man, it follows j^^^„ partidp^w m 
that with the revelation of man also the essential nature of the elementary world t^e history of man. 
shaU be completely revealed. 2;%';2Je"rh*{rr,''t; 

At the commencement of our investiiration we took our position upon the elevated "**>** "^°- 
region where the ffreat mountain systems of Asia form their connection. There our imaffina» 
tion took a view over the mountain ranges, coast lines, and deserts of the earth. They all 
aided in determininiT the quarters for people to camp and dwell upon, and prescribed to 
historical sections their boundary lines. 

Tet the earth is more than the mere stage for the historic movements. Man , ,^ ^ . 

^ As It supports man by 

himself is fed by its elements. Iron and phosphor, salts and gases, etc., are the ^'J'^tLbiuty 
building materials of his body, and in large measure condition his moods and tem- 
perament The human figure is a child of this earthly world, which nourishes man 
and carries him around. But "mother nature" is not above the nature of the child. 
Our body is subject to a state of permanent decomposition that is, is continually ■''Ji,^^*' **'"*"'" 
dying; and the earth will be overtaken by the same fate. The body is that by which ^^J2iy dy'iili. 
man becomes visible, a transient composition of tangible matter. By the concurring 
decomposition man as well as matter is tranSmuted into something else, in a sub- 
stance not visible to us. Hence the earth, too, is to partake of the same process. 

Karl Ritter designates the earth as "a peculiarly organised cosmic individual, an entity n^^ ^arth a coemicai 
sol generis with progressive development." Such the earth is indeed in its whole construe- individual, an entity 
tion, in its sulMtantiality, in the arrangement of its parts. On account of this form the earth '^^ («°*ri" ^^^ mnn. 
In eaaenoe is subject to that form of decomposition which we call combustion ; that is, designed 
for developing into a new or modified form of existence; the human l>ody is the prophet of 
this trandtioii. 
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THS XND OF THX WORLD. 
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The human body 
is the forerunner 
of the earth's 
transition. 



Phjttckt only dlfftr m 
to the mod« of 
transf ormAtion : 



•Uher torrid or frifid. 

Tyndall votes for 
a fiery end. 

Du Bois- 
Raymond for a 
fflaoiation. 



If ataral Miene« make« 
man's deatlny to depend 
upon the fat« of hh 
temporary domicile. 



SetenttsU are of the 
opinion that nature, not 
the aplrlt. determlnea 
«he last act of history. 

1393. 



Detcrmlninf part of 
the final catastrophe 
may as well be aaerlbed 
to the Idea •■ to the 
•tomaeh. 



Pereonal win, mllnf out 
the natural blind will of 
abctraetlon, determÜM« 
«he end. 



▲benrdneas of will in 
theabstraot. 



The crisis not only 
tellorian bvt even 
coemleaJ. 

The onlTene bat the 
broad baals of the 
pyramid taperinf ap to 
Ban its apex 

1 1, 2S. SI, 118, 1« 



and is to concur in his 
history and deatiny. 



Pnrpoee, value and 
qualitative weight 
outbalancing 
quantitative 
preponderance. 



Controveniie« bearing 
upon the problem of 
inhabitable orbs besides 
eurown. 

CaALMBBB, Waswnx, 
PcaraLBK, PiacMKL, 
ScuLLise. 



Whst, then, will become of the earth? Viewing this qoestion from the stand- 
point of the physicist, we would have to content onrselyes with the negative results 
of either a very torrid, or a very frigid mode of destruction. That the earth shall 
once cease to be is admitted by every scientific observer. They only disagree as to 
the diagnosis of the malady causing the final demise. 

Some think the earth ¥rill die of consumption, so to speak, that when aU the earbcm and 
nitroffen will be used up, orranio life must vanish. l^ndaU elun« to the theory of a flery end. 
''By a simple stop of its revolvinir motion the elements may easily attain to that deirree of host 
in which they must melt". 

Dubois-Raymond is of the opinion, that the earth is doomed to rlaeiation. Aeoordinc to 
him the last trreat misrration will rush from the poles to the equator; peoplewiU wander there 
to keep warm ; and when the last inhabitant of the earth sinks down with ehatteriny teetk, 
stark and stiir,then the last act of universal history will be accomplished« AU aeientists mgrm 
that as a matter of course the fate of man depends upon that of his dwelling place. The want of 
water would brine history to a standstiU; lack of fuel would render history a thine of the 
past. Because of fire or ice enveloping the world, money would oease to be a power. 'The 
earth wiU then as heretofore swine around the sun ; but as waste a body as the moon now ii". 

In short, nature, not the spirit, is conceived as having to say the last word. 

Why not reverse the matter? Why not concede the role of taking the initiative, at 
least to the spirit upon essentially the same materialistic preambles? Let us take h 
for granted that moral ideas were indeed the products of nerve-action, equaily 
dependent upon «the action of the stomach, as the latter conditions the fwmer. 
What, then, would hinder us from ascribini; the determining part in the final catas- 
trophe to the idea instead of the stomach? This has actually been tried. It has 
been said that the will power, underlying all that appears, must have accumulated 
sufficient strength first in the human wilL For, only in this reservoir is gathered 
and contained that sum and substan(*e of virill, which surpasses the force of will in 
the abstract, which is conceived as actuating all earthly matter. As soon as penoDal 
virill predominates over the blind natural vdll, the end may be brought about That 
vrill-conveying substance which shall have been transformed into human thought 
may then determine to stop willing. The abstract remainder of will, marginal wiü 
at random, working merely as matter, must simply foUow suit Thus the end is at 
hand, the catastrophe sets in. Materialism, then, in either mode of apperceptioa 
agrees vrith us at least in regard to the end of the world. Moreover the crisis is not 
tellurian but even cosmical. The sand of the dunes is as much concerned in the end 
of the world as the most remote astral nebulsd. For this universe constitutes an - 
entirety; and as such it is of no more significance than that which the earth bean 
with reference to man. It is but the broad basis of the pyramid which we saw taper- 
ing up in man, its apex and crown; hence this whole mechanism of the universe 
must concur in his history and his destiny. 

Inasmuch as in man the whole fabric of visible thines related to him eenters and makethia 
the microcosm, he, as the center, determines, in the reverse order, the fate of aU his enviros- 
ments. It is astonishine« to be sure, that the incommensurable realms of the skies should bs 
affected and their destiny determined by the issues of the comparatively amaU particles of 
humanity. The conclusion seems altogether preposterous. But the matter aasumea a differ- 
ent aspect, if we consider that appmtrances as to quantity are delusive. This whole subjset 
has been areued already. There we had extensive and quantitative pr^KMideraneo la meas- 
ureless spheres; here we have purview and qualitative weieht in the smallest eompass; there 
masses, here values; there immensities of distance, bound up in the mechanism of rii^d law- 
fulness, of natural necessity, here in man the spirit looming up,anrpasslne and emcompssring 
that mechanism by free thought; there the ponderous question, here the iUumininc answer. 
By the way we may point to the notorious controversies respectine these probleon» 
since Chalmers and Whewel, Zceokler and Peschel of late have written on the multiplicity of 
worlds. Pechel, in answer to those who insist upon the utility and purposeneas of those 
worlds— because they find it unreasonable that so many stars should not be utilised for dosi- 
ioiles of reasonable creatures with a history of their own— rejoins: '*They eonoelve of God 
as if he were a sort of real estate broker, ^ose practical instinct would certainly not have 
allowed him to build so many houses, beine afraid of eettine no tenants for them". Accordinff 
to our former conclusion we are inclined to aeree with ScheUine who said: **€k>d has valued 
the man of earth so hifirhly as to consider him sufficient for all His purposes. Man la the Ihud 
aim of God, and in this sense every thinsr is prearrauffcd for his sake". Thus weooneeHrei 
as the epitome and aim of creation, on whose account Its cycles throuffh seonsare f oc us ed 
extensions to intensity. The excellency of man is thereby exalted the hieher, ''aa the 
upon which he Htands erect, is the broader''. The basis is the astral mÜTeraai, *^lildi Bona tha 
less proclaims the fflory and majesty of the Creator", as awiioiHny i 
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The deeompositioii to which man is sabjeeted bears upon the transformation of b!!^£S!!!SSi hST 
his world with its entire heavenly periphery. Onr bodies and the planet upon which at^arf^HSJl^S!^ 
we are flnng through space, and the worlds of the universe are in substance all one ^ «^^r«. 
and the same house falling to atoms. 

Spectral analysis demonstrates this truth. It has helped us to abandon the illusion of 
an origin which sentimentally imagined the stars as clothed with the dignity of being angelic 
abodes. The whole great edifice made up of the same chemical and soluble elements must of 
necessity undergo the same crisis as that to which our bodies are assigned. Whether the pro- 
cess is called decomposition or combustion is immateriaL 

This bulk of compressed and irredeemable life Is that which "ought not to be*\ It is S*J£!rSlbädl^mM« 
that which is irrational ; embarrassing us whilst encircling us, fastening us between darkness "ought noi to bo." 



and graylty ; and torturing us with the anguish of opposing polarities. * *' ^' ^*' '**' ^^' ''^ 

§ 206. Repeatedly the different phases of human life have been enumerated 
which must develop the course of history, in order to verify the proposition that his- Sü^StT'^dlnf of 
tory means the complete unfolding of man. Often it has been attempted to show, '"'" 1107.so1.so2.stt, 
how the progress of evolution would gradually abolish the cause of such abnorm- 
ities as are undeniable, whenever the actual condition of humanity comes under con- ^^ progrMmnrt 
sideration. But never has the demand been insisted upon that real progress must in- S^JJJJSiT toS^ISiäi 
elude the abrogation of those contrarieties into which man's dual being is divided. SiJlSIId! **"*' ^^^ 
Concerning the strained relations, we refer to what has been said about *Tefiecting i M,M.n6,m. 

and unreflected consciousness." We desist from reviewing the mysterious capabili- ^[^^ 
ties concealed by the 'iiightrside" of soul life which so seldom break through "day- t »• s^* >"* "«• 

consciousness.** But we anticipate that in the end the separation of these two sides 
of the inner life shall cease. The strain between them is caused chiefly by the en- PoiariUMtoeoMo 
cumbrance of our personal life with our material corporeality, and is aggravated by Md'JjrriCTtT*"' 
a certain disintegration of our consciousness, by discrepancies among the faculties of ^J^JS'^J^*^ "* 
the mind. 

From the depths of each human being conscience with its immediate feeling of weaof profr«t umv^ 
value manifests itself as the representative of invisible, holy realities, whilst thought SJSSu SilSISiiirtion 
is captivated and molded by visions on the surface of this world and its laws. In the SJJtJ" ****** "* 
interior department of the mind faith holds sway; whilst in this province of the vis- 
ible, pieee*meal science insist upon its sole right to give explanations and to make 
its judgments binding. To harmonise the conflicts ensuing from the damaged con- 
dition and to bridge the chasm, is the demand implied in the concept of progress 
toward ideality. This conciliation is a postulate of reason as much as of moral 
sentiency. 

But this liberation from an unnatural tension, this clearance of antitheses from 
the strains of antagonism can only be the sequel of the solution of another question 
and another tension. 

Our environments in their present, which we call natural, form consist of nothing x^ruiit, of natof« 

♦ ronderinf U Bortly 
phenomoual and Tolllng 

. lU cweneo. la the rMiilt 
ofathoroofl 

ing it merely a catena of phenomenal appearances and veiling its essentiality is but <>*>^i>»<«- 
the consequence of a thorough-going disturbance, because of which nature simply 
eoneeals the essence of things and the invisible world of our destiny, and distracts 
oar attention from it 

Now these hulls will drop at the moment when, lightning-like from the 
«Dhere of the invisible, which blends with the visible except as to the usual concepts ^^ ^ 

of spatial and temporal dimensions, our Redeemer will step over into our world of '^*" "^""^^^^ 
Tlsible matters. S*^'*"*'?'^/^ 

that form of eziatone« 

At the very moment of this appearance, when the personality of the Lord of crea- ^„uij ^"^ 
tioD shines forth, the veil falls and the cosmos undergoes the sudden metamorphosis 
into that form of existence which is nature essential and pure. A certain residue, {^T^St^J^ S^**^ 
consisting of the cinders separated by the smelting process, becomes purposeless. Of "•^>"^<»" 
Ibis we can speak metaphorically only, but the analogy holds good in describing 



but matter. But we must remember that nature in its present condition is not Xn*^,!^!!!!!!^^!!!, 
natural in the sense of true reality and perfection. The materiality of nature, render- ^/tT^^.^^ 
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■etone« almi at 
4iaeoT«iiiif Uws far 
t(ü>daeiiif n«kai«l 



Art alas •* the qm of 
nutter In reprcMntlnff 
the Ideal. 

CoMnleal element* 
absorb man'e thouffati 
and rebel acainst him 
until they are rendered 
■abject to thoufht and 
obey Ite role. 



The mind not to be 
diverted ■• tho It 
had been fiven for no 
other porpoee than to 
enffage lleelf with 
nature. 



Dominion orer nature 
not the end, but the 
meant to gain •plritoal 
free d om. 



Character of miraelee la 
no more unnatoral than 
the unifleetion of 

Ehjreieal and spiritual 
f e In man. 



Christ* ■ command of 

nature was typical 
and esempUry. 



Befeienee to the 
eoemleal •ignifleaaee of 
the reeurrectloa. 1 118. 

Bttbetanee fashioned 
Into Inetrumentalitiea of 
thought. 



Bignlfleanee of the 
eaxthly stuff to thoae 
who are entitled to the 
eertaln hop« of Uieir 
own bodily glorilleatloo. 



Antagonism between 
matter und mind 
TantiuUhed, anilogons 
to ideal-real formations 
of art 



Visible thinn changed 
from being the 
concealing garb of 
reality into the luminous 
environment of the new 
humanity, 

resplendant with the 
glory of man made 
perfect. 



Such a oonaammate perfeetion of the natural world la poatolated eren by the theory of 
^'evolatlon". Proffreai eaaentlally oonalsts In salnlnir control over the phenomena of matter 
and over natural foroea. All exertions of aolence have this end In view. Scienee ■earcbetin 
the heavenk and upon earth for laws that will make f oroes and substances subservient in 
furthering the mastery of mind over matter. The obscure and Incalcu l able domain of 
accidental happenlnir Is narrowed Inch by Inch. 

Art pursues the same aim ; for It does not content Itself until the resistance of matter 
yields to thought, until it Is made to represent the IdeaL This belnirthe motive of allproffr««, 
the ffoal of history can not be anything less. Subterranean and sidereal factors opposethe agpi- 
rations of man, as tho they had conspired to rebel against him. They try to absorb all Ui 
thoughts, to mystify them, and to dominate over them in their distraction ; until finally they 
themselves shall be subjected to thought, and shall be made to obey its rule. 

The subjection of elementary nature will not, howerer, be accomplished by hy- 
draulics, screws, and nerve-reflex-action; and as little by chemistry as by mechaiiic& 
Dominion will not be attainable merely by inventing contriyances, as tho the 
mind had been given for no other purpose than to engage itself with nature; as tho the 
mind was to be hut the means of overcoming it The purpose intended by charging 
man with dominion over nature is not in the first place subjugation of creatures, 
but man's own spiritual freedom. No mind but that which is freed from its nature- 
bound state will surpass physical power with an authority approximate to that which 
was at the disposal of the Mediator. 

This indicates and postulates a peculiar method of final consummation. Ail the 
power which the Mediator wielded over obdurate physical environments is made 
conducive to man's spiritual independence. This is to be inferred from the descrip- 
tion of His deeds in the Book of the Nations. This dominion over nature can neith^ 
be wrought through physical arrangements nor by skill in any secret art. Tho mira- 
culous, Christ's authority over, and command of, nature was natural, nevertheless; 
precisely as natural as the perfect unification of personal, that is, true physical and 
pure spiritual life within Him. Christ's command over nature was typical, and in its 
kind exemplary, altho as to its degree we must abstract from that nature which in 
our Savior was screened by our nature in its dependent state. In the glorified cor- 
poreality of the Risen One we observed the mode of that permeation of the corporeal 
by the spiritual substance which typifies and warrants the final transfiguration. 
This resurrected body, the first sample and pattern of a new kind of humanity, repre 
sents the unity of spirit and nature in its perfection. This modified and purified 
nature is no longer dead and obstinate matter. It is simply matter, or rather the es- 
sence of substance, in the form of entire subjection to the spirit; it is substance fash- 
ioned into the instrumentality of thought. Matter now solely serves to express 
thought in its willing and constructive capacity. Elementary substance, tho elJevated 
into a higher state, becomes no more than pure nature, except that it is now visible 
in its true reality, as that essence of things which lies beyond the mere phenomena. 

Those possessing the marks of membership in the mystical body of which the 
Mediator is the Head, view the material world in this sense. To them the stuff in 
nature has no more nor less significance. Their life's work consists in persevering to 
penetrate and permeate material nature with spiritual life, tending toward glorifi- 
cation. Thought pure and simple, the idea of development, and every analogy in 
nature postulate a glorification of their bodies. 

Thought proposes or anticipates no more in this respect, than that which every 
noble creation of pure art indicates,upon which all works of sculpture,literature,paint- 
ing and music inadvertently are bent: namely, the conciliation Qf mind and matter in 
real-ideal formations. Thought cannot rest satisfied, unless that final reconciliation 
is perfected in real forms, by way of the transformation of elements under the 
direction of thought into the state of their essential nature and purity, by van- 
quishing tlie antagonism between matter and mind, and by bringing both of them 
into full harmony. 

Thus the Coming One is to be adored as the Great Artist, applying the fiitlahlng 
touch to what was invisibly prepared in His militant congregation upon the small 
earth. He is the Master-l)uilder, projecting the restoration of the beaatifnl to its 
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place in glory. With His appearance yisible nature will be transformed from a con- 
cealing garment of the spiritual realities into a luminous environment of the new 
humanity in its glorified corporeality. 

It is in the sphere of this unified personal and sublimated corporeal life that Theniptare<ifoord«u 
the discords between matter and mind are overcome and harmoniousness prevails. «»«««'»«•« »«*»*i- 
Here, consequently,that rupture also is healed, by which our being in its present con- 
dition is distorted, so that we are crossed and recrossed by "refiecting and unrefiected 
(or sub-) consciousness", by the seeming contradictions of faith and science, of 
divining and knowing. This conciliatory and redeeming consummation is pledged in 
the first and second advent of the Lord, our Mediator and Redeemer. 

The return of Christ Jesus must not be imaged as tho He would need to travel Sf «SSf^S'dÄS.. 
hither from sun-distances into the present dimensions of space. For even now He 
stands in the, center of all things and alBCairs ; embracing all, tho concealed and 
unapprehensible. 

unknown He dwells in His own Household. Th* incognito of «h« 

His presence is analogous to that of the hero amonff the saitors of whom the myth '^^' 
spwiks These frivolous quests behave boisterously in his own halls, debauohins his property, 
drinking his wine, oourtiog his wife, not knowing that the master of the house is present. He 
observes them, not from afar. He moves among them in lowly garb, a stranger, whom 
the spendthrifts take for a beggar. But suddenly he makes himself known, throwing aside 
the eonoealing enclosures. The frivolous lips grow pale, for the debauchers stare at him with 
^lastly horror, seeing now what they alleged to be ''Unknowable". 

The mere dropping of the incognito amounts to a criterion, deciding the crisis of CrUis at the 

'firreat dav 

the last judgment. It transpires in a manner analogous to the discharge of the ' * 

electric spark into a chemical composition, instantaneously separating the elements. 

Under the effects of this sudden reduction the most hidden ingredients become dis- „. _ ^ _ ^ 

eemable. In separating the mixture electrosis sets free the affinities. The dueh»g«of«n«i«etrio 

m ^m m, _, **. .,,.,, «• . MM ^. ^ * . A flux Into • Chen» I«! 

a]K>earance of the Mediator will produce the same effect Thus that crisis comes to co^p«*'!*«"^ 
completion which began when "the Word" was discharged into that sweltering 
compound in the Roman crucible. The precipitate of the compound, falling ^äul'^f^'bcrm 
away from the purpose-thought, will sink to the bottom as a caput mortuum. diKh^^^^Xtbr** 

com pound In the Roaaa 

§ 206. This crisis brings out still another sequel. cradbie. 

If the magnetic bar approaches a surface strewn with iron particles, they show ^^^^^S^^'^ii^ 
agitation as if animated with life from above; their susceptibility for the attractive ldh«r*nto <nunr»ted by 

r » w ^^ action of th« 

force is awakened. They rise to meet that force attracting and governing them. As soon magnet. 
as nearness permits, the law of gravity, binding them down, is rendered powerless by 
the higher force of magnetic attraction. The loose particles give themselves up to 
the strong influence of affinity, adhering to it, and being held up and held together 
by it 

By yirtue of the homogeneous efficient the dormant receptivity was quickened. .»JJ^ndbÜ^uTtUwof 
We have the phenomenon of corresponding essentiality and polarity, in the approach ''^''^^^ 
of which the particles find their hold and their rest. The bar imparting its force 
bears them, with sufficient power to keep them safe, over the chasm which opens 
beneath, because of the suspension of the law of gravity. 

This is a physical analogy of the process in which the Head of humanity attracts so mnstchrMuM 
to Himself all who throughout the course of history opened themselves to His influ- SSISSrTiSS^ *** 
enee, and who are drawn to Him through a sympathy mocking every law of natural 
necessity. 

Fnrthermore ; the persons thus attracted and held together by the Mediator become 
instniments themselves for the further communication of this attractive influence. 

In a manner, equal to the spirit being the center and core of the human being in HamanitTprop«r fsto 
tlie eonerete» is humanity the center and essence of the natural world, the remotest •Jrit^Junt to«h« 
qH^ieres of the risible universe included. Inasmuch as this physical universe cen- ^""^^ **^^ 
ten in the human body, it is also encompassed by the spirit The human body is the 
toeus and medium of unification, the organism in and through which the elevation of The t»niiiuon from 
tlie natnxal into the spiritual sphere is to be effected, the fabric where the assimila- "piMtaaiiMu^n^ 
tkMilfl tnttl a t e d i In the connection of the body and spirit the physical world as an il'f^o/m«*'**"^'* 
^BiUntf !■ ainiiriim ded» appropriated, and pervaded by the mind alone. By way of 
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and at man's disposal 
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raproduetton of th« sa«d. 



The visible 
universe solely 
exists for the 
maturation of its 
hidden seoret^a 
new humanity. 



Ptetura of the Intrleat« 
arrmnnmenta of 
Provldenc« In axaeatinf 
the plan of the world : 



personal life is nature conducted upward into new relations and fonetions, whldi 
were never thought of in the lower sphere of natural life left to its own belpk» 
ness. 

Under the same rule of order the physico-psychico-pneumatie humanity is as- 
sumed, adopted, and conducted into higher relations, functions and beauty, by the 6od< 
man to whose likeness humanity is to be restored. When he took to Himseif hanuui 
nature and corporeality, even in its dilapidated condition, this restoration was His 
object. But because of the dilapidated condition, the elevation is of necessity ttmä- 
tioned by the ethical process prescribed in the order of salvatioiL 

Jesus, by virtue of His own holy personality— having substantiated the union of 
corporeality and divine spirituality, and having glorified natural life as well as 
personal life— conducts in and through Himself the natural world back to its ideal 
and true form of being. At His final appearance He bodily transflgurates the mem- 
hers of the humanity belonging to Him as His body, into the state of glery— and 
Heaven and earth, belonging to them as their body. He transforms along ¥rith them. 
Thus the retardations and delinquencies of life in general, ^oken of in the prelimi- 
naries, are finally also made good. 

''Corporeality is the end of all the ways of God." First in order the Savior's dead 
body was lifted up in radiant glory; and in the end each member of His orgaoicillj 
connected new humanity will be lifted up in its own spiritualised corporeality, folij 
conformed to the spiritual character contracted and built up during its prepantorj 
state. And with that host of the redeemed made perfect, the visible cosmos, so intrin- 
sically connected with humanity as to belong to it, will be transformed into tlie 
purity and beauty of a temple-like habitation. 

Not before this has taken place can the full development and eompletioQ of 
history's course be realised. As creation in its entirety and whole compass was 
designed and planned for the appearance of man, so the New Heaven and tite 
New Earth, and the labor of history with its weal and woe, is only complete witk 
man made perfect. In the Son of Man and Mediator this completion of humanity 
was reached in the single specimen as its type. Not before human nature has reached 
perfection in its multiplicity, exhibiting the gifts and tasks as fully developed in all 
directions and relations, will the theme of history in its innumerable varii^tioBS be 
exhausted. That is, the august figure of man can only be expected to appear under 
the intonation of the closing accords, when with the glorification of man's pecsonai 
life that main discord is solved, which divided his nature into body and spirit with 
two forms of consciousness. Corporeality, after being pervaded and permeated by tiie 
free spirit and rendered its instrument without any conditional reeerve,is no longer an 
encumbrance. No longer is incipient potentiality bound up in occult mysterionfi- 
ness and wittiheld from the use of its possessor. For personal man as a mem- 
ber of, and in connection and communion with, the universal Head of humanity, 
then possesses and fully enjoys true freedom. Then he comprehends himself as the 
miracle and conundrum of the ages, as the seed ripe for the harvest, as the final aim 
of history. We may describe this fulness metaphorically, tot that which tothe 
said is true: "Every thing transient is but a parable of transcendental reality." 

A plant in its whole organism of cells and fissures, of roots, stems, and branches, up to 
its foliage and blossom, serves but one single purpose— the fruit. The fruit— tantamount to 
the seed, which was the ultimate source of its bein^ and growth, and which is but reproduced 
in the fruit— was from the time of sprouting the final aim of the seed. And tantamount to 
plant- life, only mirrorinir on a smaU scale the purpose of the entire universe, is the process 
of fruitbeariniT iroinff on in humanity, for the sake of whose protective concealment this visi- 
ble universe solely exists. This is the mystery which the universe preserves and silently 
matures hidinir in its lap. Its secret is the seed unfolding and ripeninir* This Is what the 
visible creation amounts to in relation to its secret— renewed humanity. 

PressiniT the parable a little further, we see at first the extensive preen outlines of ver- 
dure. Then we look closer and admire the tender, richly colored, and fragrant calix ot the 
flower, teUinff of plant-life intensified, of the bliss of nascency. It contains the mystery of tl^^ 
plant as in a sealed envelope : the new life irerm seeming so insignificant as compared with 
the beautiful bloom. Thisoupoontains the blessinir* the pistil find ovarjr euohoam tbe future 
life. The ne^ seed In its receptacle Is the aim of the whole fabric of plant-Ule: with 
its extensive crown of foUaipe, with its splendid child of the season— the blnii^ni Wl)Mi 
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ih» Med it formed the beauty of the bloMom may fade and wilt; the oatward foliage may 
■Ink to decay ; they all, even the old tree, haviniT seryed their end. The seed ripens, absorbiniT 
all the interest and enern^ of the plant. And the seed alone oontaina the wealth of the har- 
irest ezoeedinc by far the valae of that which is to perish. 

The wide compass of the yisible cosmos» the glittering garb of earthly and astral SSI^iJ^Sf^lSSSSL««« 
splendor is merely the enclosure of the next and narrower compass— the world of hn- Jä,5i*Sl5Sd'Jt' 
manity. This in itself again contains the Church» bearing the seed, and with it the ^'"^^^i- 
secret and life of the future« When the Tellings of the yisible church are dropped she 
will step forth in her beauty as the kingdom of Heaven in the triumphant state of »^kj^e dia*^ 
perfection; and if we adopt the new humanity as the final product and fruit of his- iiSiHt^^uu^ ^ 
tory, then we hare utilised in our way that concept by which Origen once pictured ih^ehurchtriomphuit. 
to himself the intricate anapgements of Providence for executing the plan of the 
world. 

We go even further. For, since the intensified center of creation has appeared in RuiSaJSiSliS o?°** 
its perfection, there proceeds from this apparent mean or middle a reproductive and >''**°^- ^"*""- 

regenerative power affecting the most peripheral spheres. This widest environment ^nusttheMmM 
rotates around man as its axis; it feeds him and becomes alive within him. And it is ^'^r*!"!!!.^'* '^l!*' 
amidst the scenes of this widest sphere, that man is judged according to his ways of 2^^' ^^Mm^^to'' 
adjusting his relations to that environment, judged according to the maimer in which ^^H^,*^^^ 
he has treated the center and the periphery. Upon that scope man's actions forever 
remaining lüs own as witnessed by these scenes, give testimony in public for or S^oti'udltb^* 
against him; and there the completion of his renewal takes place: all in the face of i^^^r*"^^* 
the original Image in whose reappearance man recognises himself —a recognisance S^^^t^^^^f^ 
which reveals his secrets to the world, putting to shame all the denials of these se- 
crets, too. It is then that man finds himself surrounded by a new world, in full pos- 
session of all his original gifts, in the free use of primitive incipiencies, all unfolded 
intoaglory and majesty beyond all that ever could have been imagined. It is the tSrS^TuhJId li Si 
radiance of what was formerly the secret of humanity, in which the wonder of the S« ?l^.^ ^ ** 
world is now rendered intelligible; which in throwing its light upon the great pur- 
pose of history— explains it all from the aspect of its consummation. 



BOOK THIRD. 
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Problems of J^istorics. 



Div. A.— Enigmata of History. 
" B«— Results of History. 



RIDDLES AND RESULTS OF HISTORY. 



SYLUBUS. 

Should the elosingiMut of this work contain merely a retroepeetlTe snmmarj, ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hich the student Inight expect to find therein, it would be superfluous. The arrange-* i^«"^ 
lent in two diyisions of the material reserred, is to show certain groups of i^eno> 
lena diagrammatically drawn and placed in pr^[»er light under the definite 
^pectssuggested bj the plan of history. This is done in order to answer with the 
tmoBt possible degree of correctness such questions as have forced themselves upon 
le obeerrer's attention without finding satisfactory solution at the time, simply 
Mauseit was during the previous considerations deemed better not to interrupt the 
)nnection. 

The nature of the items thus postponed requires, that they be treated according oen«r«i lopioi: 
»their interrelations. Presented as thus classified the phenomena may be sub- ' PvpoMinaiuiitjr. 
imed in the first division under the topic of purposive finality. The second is for 
le investigation of matters bearing upon tiie progressive and well planned movement 
I history toward the goal ascertained. 

We are used to having attention called to the problems here involved by the in- n pi«gt«««ftara 
niry, whether a steady and incessant progress eould be proven, in what it consists ^^^ 
nd where it is going to end. 

We must refer to former passages pointing out where the real results of develop- 
Qent are to be looked for. Anent thereto the desire for surity as to the goal grows 
BoTe vivid. Hence, inductive investigation is called for, explicity specifying the 
gradual degrees which designate the height of real attainment in the advance of 
dvilisation. 

This may properly be done in the conclusion, where once more the closing scenes 
9f earthly history come to be contemplated. We shall not fail there to bring to no> 
tice a few circumstances in proof of the fact, that the essence of all things, afbirs 
and thoughts must become manifest in the end. 



A. FIRST DIVISION.— ENIGMATA OF HISTORY WITH 

RESPECT TO THE PURPOSE. 



Never wiU history become to us more transparent than we are to ourselves. Frofii J^'* »»^'•Jn««« 
Tinfathomable depths within us arise feelings and sentiments, thoughts and recol- ^^SSÜ^m^ h. 
leetions and divinations apparenUy without c<mnection and even eontoadictory-yet ""^ 
trer firmly cleaving to consciousness. 

Doubtless, these phenomena occur according to certain laws, however enigmati- 
Sw^LTilS" *^.' *^^«' '«°^«^^^ w to their sources and theif bearings. This ^^ ^ ^^ 
tS^^wlt fT ^ '^^^''^ ^ ^«» ^ individuals. A few additional empiric ^-j-^JS^^ 
2r«riZ- ^r *^^"«'' ^ t»»«ref ore engage our attention. We single out iiiJU.. ^ 
JSrJTiwho^'e'^r^^^ ^» afford^nger light upon the course of 

Ä of tJe woriH^"^^^ ^^ that score are to prepare us for considering the 
Ki Lli^ J^Ii^^ government on the line of inductive reasoning. To avoid 
SwS taiJi^^ * ^""^ "^^ ^*^t« the remembrance of a few date already 
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among 
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« 
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without becoming 
conscious uf their low 
state of being. 



Un progress i veness 
rendering further 
degeneration impossible. 



CH. 1. NATURE-BOUND PEOPLES AND MUMMIHED NATIONS. 

§ 207. With reference to former disquisitions some additional remarks are ne^ 
essary concerning peoples who remained ''children of nature" and others who appear 
as fragmentary remnants of primitive aboriginal culture. 

Tlie children of nature are found in those regions and in that condition always 
peculiar to them as far as history affords any knowledge of the ethnical fragmeiit& 
For reason of their stationary existence they are to be considered as memorials of cul- 
tural relapses. They have been called "products of degeneracy." Many of them may 
more appropriately be designated as mummified nations. 

The nocturnal heavens show, beside the stars with oolor and wttreogth of Uirht, nebulae 
with a faint and dusky irleam« These are heaped up around nuclei, or appear to be dost-Uke 
masses of exploded worlds. In fancy we witness a continual process of oominir and paninc 
away ; we perceive therein at any rate transmutations of cosmical matter. Some astral ele- 
ments are gratherinflr and consolidating^, whilst others dissolve and disperse into qiace— yeCtha 
reirion ot those occurrences can ever be traced and pointed out. 

Similarprocesses are observable amonff the ethnical elements, where equal t r a u smnta« 
tions are continually transpirinir. Comparing this ethnical material to a tree with many 
branches spreadiuir over the earth^s entire surface, ever proUfic in the production of new 
nations as its clusters of blossoms, we find most of the blottoms barren — nations whi^ seem 
to lack every trace of culture, which show absolutely no proirress. 

Such nations with no historical record or import are designated sayages. 

How and why did they become arrested in their development? Wo may say that 
they were wanting in those requisites which cause differentiation— the polarity of 
personal, <iomestic and social life. But more than that is there missing the pressure 
of environments, which individualises and generates social peculiarities by prompt- 
ing peoples to organise into separate vocations and classes. 

Instead of those missinir factors a (preat deal becomes evident of something which "oneht 
not to be'\ as Schelling expressed it. This arrest of organic life on the scope of humanity 
ouffht to be no more than the excess of births and deaths in the physical world at lari^ 

We are reminded of a factory of compressed yeast, producing five tons p^ daj, lo 
that the daily crop of incubated microscopic f ungri amounts to 200,000milliona. Every laiye 
wave of the ocean carries with it innumerable Jelly-fishes which are thrown ashore to dryap 
upon the sands. The houses of billions of the small scacalaicsc became their coffins; they had 
to die on the coasts of the Baltic or the Pacific that their cysts miff ht form limestone and chalL 
Those births and deaths in such masses involve riddles of historic import; for we meet a cor- 
responding excess in the human world. 

It seems strange that Christian culture should cause entire races to succumb 
because of being disqualified to adjust themselves to that which means death to 
barbarism. But the drift of history goes to unification. Civilisation draws societies, 
and finally the remotest circles of nations ever closer together in the ratio of shorten- 
ed distances, until the entire ethnical mass becomes one large body with many mem- 
bers for different functions. This embodiment of the civilising thought cannot, of 
course, assume its adequate shape, unless elements capable of improvement are 
assimilated, or others, proving unfit to accustom themselves to the civilising process, 
are expelled or perish. Just at present this latter part of ethnical refuse is swiftly 
diminishing. We hasten to shelter what may as yet be saved of the cultural vestiges 
of nature-bound nations, of their labors and languages, etc., in our ethnical 
museums. 

Let us examine and classify some remnants of ^'naturar' humanity. OBOAirao formations 
of prehistoric u-ons are frequently found to be inclosed in rocks, where they were fastened 
secure as against the conditions of climate,orin order to be transported over the earth's sur- 
face. They belong to the stones which bear them under their bosoms, so to speak, where they 
moved and died. This analogy may illustrate the fate of nature- bound people arrested in 
the earliest stage of their procrress. Such tribes and nations are imbedded, almost encysted 
in the customary rounds of their daily lives. Inmost cases every individual is enslaved by 
custom, to the rules of which every performance is tied down, and whose violation is held tobe 
the same misdemeanor as, on religious grounds, it was held thousands of years ago. Such 
people are under constant anguish, not one step will they venture out at night without being 
afraid of evil spirits and spectres. 

Then there are other peoples so little differentiated, so stiffened and immutable 
that with them there exists scarcely auy possibility of further social disorganisation 
or degradation. 
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We think of the-hordes roaming over the steppes of Central-Asia and through the u«kof 
weBtem parts of the Sahara; wliich may represent the zero-point of receptivity and *"*''^*'"*'"'*"" 
differentiation. They lead a stupid, vegetating existence, and, indeed, form no social 
strata. This lacJr of individualisation explains the unprogressiveness of nature- y,"^,JJäu™uS 
tM>and nations for thousands ol years. These encysted l^mps of humanity are no more '^^^''•' 
organised than the protoplasmic mass of a mollusk. Even the bodily constitution of 
the individual is far less sensitive to surgical operations— which in these cases are 
scarcely accompanied by wound-fevers— than the constitution of civilised persons. 

The susceptibility to nervous excitement in certain tribes of the Pacific islanders 
seems to contradict our observation, but rather corroborates it Their staring at a S^^iZ!^^ 
foreigner and imitating every play of his facial muscles as if hypnotised by him 
proYOs that neither energy nor physiognomy is under control of self consciousness- ^^^^^^ 
They are so completely bound to the instinctive habits forming their second nature ^^^f^'^^^^lf^* 
that they appear to possess in place of self consciousness nothing but an almost spon- 
taneous and uniform habit of not only childish but embryonic life. 

Other peoples we find to bo somewhat differentiated sociologically who, neverthe- SSJderl^on 
less remained in the lowest stages of social life, whilst nations of their kinship ad- embryoDio ufe. 
vanced to highwrought cultures. 

The use of human BkuUs for drinkiniT onp« is known to us from times as late as Alboin ^^ ^^^ 
stnd Rosamunda ; the inhabitants around Lalte Albert in AustraUa have, up to date, advanced cultural development 
no further. Blany tribes, like Tubi-nations, represent the ''stone-ave" at the present time. jJ^JjJJJ***** '•**• 
The Australian is, on the whole, the ''diluvial man of our own affe'' ; his feeliu^s and intelli- 
ceoce are those ''of a child of a civilised European*', except that the Australian does not »J^^il^i'^ ^ ^^ 
advance with his years. "The child of oivilised nations bites, scratches, and rolls on the own «ce." 
CTOund from spitef ulness. The Australian draws pictures like those of the Hottentot artists, 
or like those made in the reindeer period". 

In civilised nations it takes a few years only to graduate through the stages of Children of 
development from childhood to adult age; that is, through all the stages for which ^«^l^thS**®"* 
it took the nations, as such» scores of centuries. But the development of nature- ^^f^^^ 
bound peoples has, in the particular phases of their respective cultures, remained ar- development in 
Tested up to date, leaving some as far back as they were in th^ir childhood. between^^'^ 

§ 208. We encounter an objection to this explanation of arrested social and cul- childhood and 
toral life from the lack of individualisation and social differentiation. ''It can " ^^* 
scarcely be admitted", says Herrmann Wolf, in his '^Logic and Philological Philoso- r^lfteHevdo'^pment 
phy," '^at the development of the psychico-epistemological process should become thrj'chu<ii!Jild.'^***°' 
stagnant in an entire nation and remain at that point" objection »•»in.t thu 

It may be rejoined, in the first place, why such arrest of progress should be rejected me^"on"Jhe'riiu^ 
as improbable? We argue, that the limited terminology of isolated language was aUiop^^^wouid no« 
simply due to their becoming deprived of opportunities to converse with others» ■**'* ^'"' 

Flexibility of lingual symbols cannot be expected from people excluded from com- ^'*^*^^*^k 
munication with strangers. The fixed position of simple terms could not be over- p^rty of i^"^ 
come when no new idea was to be conveyed; when the routine of everyday life, and "*"«"ae®- 
simplicity of relations stopped the rudimentary syllables at a minimum, so that 
modifications of vowels and fiexion of nouns and verbs were not required. Another p»reiy.in( effect of 
than monotonous syntactic construction could not be expected from an isolated na- ^dVi^"*^^ 
tion without 'pressure from environment." Wolfs Logic simply underrated the par- 
alysing effect of isolation. 

Recently Ehrenreich enumerated those nations in Brazil which are not to be catalogued oompieteir ieouted 
amonc the other Ungual families and thus stand "completely isolated*'. Nine of such came p^pie of Bruii. 
under his observation. We shall return to this circumstance, when we may, to some extent. 



with WolTs objection on points which may surprise him. At present we maintain, that 
an arrest of cultural development, and a deficient capability for procrress In irc'neral, is cer- q^^„^„ Woift 
tainiy thinkable in savaire nations. We only state that, even accommodating ourselves to the exception Uie poesibiiity 
above objection, there is left a possibility at least for progress in the downward direction to unot"«ciadl5.*'"*^*'* 
foasilisation. 

Motionless as regards cultural progress, almost petrified like wood at the seam of 
a coal-bed, do we find the superannuated debris of ancient nations. This fact induces '^j^^^^^i^ 
those to agree with us, who take the nature-bound parts of humanity for mere pro- 
ducts of nature— whereas we hold that they have degenerated into this state of bond- 
age in consequence of a prehistoric dispersion. Even our opponents, then, know of 
•products of degeneracy", being cautious, however, to apply this term to a very 
limited cluster of phenomena. 
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Sosren Hanson, ten years a|ro, took the Ssqnimaax of Oreenland for the remnant of a 
ntooptev whieh, itnmiffratinir into South America from the Southern Paeille iaiand», at one 
ume oorered the entire continent. These Bsquimaux, then, would be a sample of a tribe 
arretted or degraded in proffress through isolation. Argyll takes the same view. Ton Loefaea 
finds **iJN>duots of degradation" in the present inhabitants of tiie Canary Islands. The Weddii 
of Ceylon, teoordln^ to Sarasin, are monumental remnants of a large nation of a bor ig ines , 
of whom no mdre than about 2000 lead a forsaken life in the interior forests. Khresreiei 
hiw been mentiontfäL He seems to agree with Martius in taking the Karaya of Brasil sti ^*di^ 
persed fragments of a tMbe of the Guayana", as also the tribes along Bio Aqoiii and lladrs 
de Dios. *'They seem to haV^^etained many features of the old Inea culture". This would 
go in proof of an ärrestM and äHNrwards degraded condition. 

Recently report was made aboutlPlto Aimara. Camping around Lake TItleaea they are, 
aooording to D'Orbigny and Mittendorf , the Winants of Uiat nation whieh left the traces of 
the old Peruan culture of the Inea« 

Upon the watershed between the Nile and the CongtiThmrs, Caaatf fcraod aoeh d e giaihrf 
remnants of Mande and Abisanga« Schweinfurth deelares the^AdricaB dwarf nations, as for 
instance the Acca, as a belt of inhabitants« stretching across thefiit inent from ocean to 
ocean, who are related to the Bushmen. His conclusion Is, that they are pMMhlnff remnants 
of the primitive Africans. 

The Kassa nation in its separation from the JBthioplan empire shows, how ChristfaniAy 
decays under the preponderance of Mohammedanism ; a repetition of a formula with the thres 
holy names of the Trinity is all that is left of a forgotten past. The bearers of all sueh lagt 
remnants of cultures are in their last stages of decay. 

As equally insuffleient as the effects of isolation hare, in our opinion« those influ- 
ences been considered which conquering exerted upon Yanquished nations, and Tioe 
versa. Take the spread of Islam for instance. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
affected peoples of an originally higher civilisation as a coat of lacquer would affieet 
a blooming plant— they were suffocated. The same was the ease at times with Mongo- 
Uan domination, which had a mummifying effect upon Christian as well as upon Mo- 
hammedan nations. 

§ 209. The condition of so-called uncultured nations has been pointed out suiB* 
ciently to prove their lüstorio insignificance. The question returns, why were tiiese 
valueless remnants of cultures like that of India, allowed to wither long ago^ and to 
remain languishing in their arrested and degraded conditions through several mil- 
lenniums? The fact of the slow process of decay affords not even the solace, that tlie 
cultures falling to pieces might serve as fertilizers for new (mes. For, these rem- 
nants are like loose marl which neither decomposes nor permits ahytMng to grow. 
Not even races, which remained without a history from the beginning, e. g., the Papua 
and the Esquimaux, crumble to pieces, and they seem to bear no oUier rignifleance 
but to remain standing enigmata. 

If progress was merely a matter of natural necessity, the decomposing ynasa 
ought to furnish humus, at least, upon which nature might raise new crops iA cul- 
tures. As it is, the perishing ethnic element did not die, and we cannot see why they 
were kept alive. 

But let us remember that people without any culture do not exist. Bcisnns ihur ^^ 
assertion were laid down in 6§ 37 and 178, to which we refer. 

Just at this instant Lotse, the venerable scientist, comes to our asslstaiiee. *'The hesi- 
tancy to estimate one part of the world as no more than a lifeless" and blind ageiieu for the 
purposes of the other part, and the desire to let all creatures participate in the rapturous 
embrace of animation, form series of inducements to seek the warmth of mental activity 
beneath the surface of matter and beyond rigid lawfulness of nature In its usual method of 
working. Another series of weightier arguments lies in objections preclusive <^ the idea, that 
no entity could exist without possession and enjoyment. Contradictory suppositions of that 
sort force the conviction upon us, that true being is attributed alone to entities with life of 
their own and that all entities can only be understood to have originated from conadoua lif^ 
and that conscious life cannot be explained as originating from mere inanimate bein^.^* 

The above author recapitulates: "Nothing hinders us from, and many drcnm- 
stances enjoin upon us the supposition, that there is an inner life hidden in the sim- 
ple elementary entities, tho in their compositions they may appear to us as inanimate 
matter; and enjoin upon us the further supposition that the lowest grades of our race 
participate in the inner life, by virtue of which all men are capable to enjoy under 
various modes of susceptibility, the peculiar circumstances they are placed ixk^orio 
make the best of their conditions." 
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Of the ffisi and import of this conception we have spoken alj^eady. We now apply f|(^>*''*'*''>^ ^ *"^ 
fhlB truth to those parts of the ethnical ^orld which, as far ab history and progress are 
eoneerned seem to lie prostrate as if they had become paralysed« Examining their 
condition more closely, we find these lowest of the historical strata to have once been ^^Ji^ST^ 
animated by coltnred life. An ability for varied work and enjoyment is manifest LowMiipeeiin«is d 
everywhere. Beside the psychical eclipse and in spite of it, we always find the low- uSÄiffrSSÄIi 
est q>ecimen of hnmanity to reflect that light of life which manifests itself in con- *»«<««><»«• 
science making itself known by the feeling of gratification, whenever its dictates are 
obeyed. 

Hence the work and enjoyment of uncultured, unhistoric nations is interesting yi^i^e of 
enough to be worthy of recognition. 'The value of civilised life, as against the ex- ^^*^^P^^ 
istence of those who remained in nature-bound conditions, is not to be estimated by grwaeBot ^ 
the aeeumulation of refinement or amount of pleasure," said Waitz. In proof of this Slffrm of ^ ^^^ 
truth even nations at the bottom of the cultural scale evince an unsophisticated, child- enjoyment. ^^^ 
like appreciation of the Beautiful; we find dispersed rays of self devotion and its cor- ^^' 

responding inner happiness; even traces of an ethical sense verified by acts of self de- tSS^T^^^puiM.'^Sd 
nial. In the lowest stages of self-culture we find advances to the enjoyment of arts, in nMw?u!i^S^i 
be it in the melancholy modulation of the plaintive voice, or in the raillery of a love ''^^*''****~' 
0ong, or in the pleasing forms of carved weapons and kitchen utensils. There is al- ^ib^tft'STU 
ways some art contributing toward the ethnological museum of culture in general; ^J^ISS!^'^ 
and always a certain Joy in recompense of artistic achievement 

Nations void of culture there are none, provided we measure them not by our own, PotenUaiitie« 
but by their standards. Speaking of ethical and cultural cooperation in this dormant in 
sense, all people are found in some way to assist in the development of civilisation. wuIfwhiTh only 
If such, of course indireet, cooperation on their part could not be proven, it is to be ^^t?on to 
presumed; since in this ethical realm the law of the preservation of energy is as become 

-......., "^ aooompUabmente 

valid as in the physical. 

The remarkable instance that the two Akka boys in Verona in a oomparativeiy short 
time learned to read, and to piay the piano with ease, proves, in computation with innumer- Akkabojt Uv^Tcrau. 
able f aots of this kind, that in man everywhere the same potentialities lie dormant for aoquir- 
Inv equivalent accomplishments. Whatever Chinese and Japanese have done for representa- 
tive art is aU ezeeedinffly childish, old as their cultures are, especially with regrard to their 'S^liH^lULlSSr 
perspective in drawing* And yet they understand the composition of colors to such a degree 
that an art-periodical in Munich spoke of an **aotual symphony of colors.*' By way of com- 
parison we put beside the Chinaman a raw savage, a Bushman, to whose drawing reference DMiwingt mad« bj 
was made in some report of late. To aU appearances these Africans, standing *4n close prox- BwhoMa. 
Imity to the brute" seem to be skiUf ul draughtsmen, nevertheless. Geometrical flgrures for 
deeorative use executed by them were recently laid before the Anthropoloirioal Society in 
Berlin whieh were as correct as were th^r pictures of the human form ; even ''drawings of ™i?ijJi5ISJS,*iiil 
animals hi motion were admired." Add to these testimonies those mentioned when the signs «aetait natioot. 
of the «nn^s generative effects were spoken of and the hook-and-eye shaped ankh-flffures or S^T^'^'^*^' |S4. 
"MsBander- c r o sse s ", investigated by Senf, who by this symbolism common to aU nations 
proved the unity of the race and of reliition— then we are vindicated in ascribiniT a sense of 
symmetry and beauty to every section of the human race. 

ViTe r eme m ber an etpresslon made by Leo in his universal history : "History offers^ a h^b,^ laeipimiei« 
^aaeeto every human potentiality for acquiring universal importance." Leo speaks of dMigMdto obiaia 
national life from which no energy can eome to naught. It may have become encysted, ^ ^"''^ iaiwUiic t.^ 
repreesed, petrified, yet it remains, as the power of the sun lies preserved in coal-beds. The 
laek of a profound and vivid insight Into the life of uncultured people, five us no rl^rht to 
Jeterlomte any of their merits. 

In this respect we are like the wanderer who has never studied botany. Oolnc through the 
tenths and over the mountain crest he scarcely notices the plants he sets his foot on, his eye 
beinff Wearied by the monotony of the scene. Had he knowledge of, and love for, the flora, he 
«roQld see more. The creepers beneath his feet would interest him In their variety and their 
peeullarities, and enable him to look into a world of unostentatious beauty. So are our eyes 
rather attracted by the Aiighty formations of advanced culture, whereby we acquire the habit 
of aUyhtlnir that which is meek and lowly in the ethnic world. There is an eye, however, 
which does not lose sl^rht of that which is despised on earth. 

Universal history may be likened to an exquisite piece of textile work. The History 
great patterns ingrained, the result of uncountable threads interwoven, which in ^(S^f ex^isite 
themselves may seem irrelevant, we can only contemplate from a certain distance; if textue work, 
looked at too closely we can not enjoy the beauty of the picture, seeing but the single 
threads protruding and disappearing again and again in the intertwined whole. The 
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threads in that artistic piece of tapestry become indiscernible, until at a proper point 
they reappear in order to perform their part in bringing out upon the picture this 
and that feature or tone of color, which to the experienced eye is indispensable if the 
whole is to produce the dei^gned effect 

Thus individuals, tribes, and nations may disappear as tho they had been of no 
use, yet, on account of the part they play^ insignificant as it may have seemed, they 
come to notice again, and become interesting. Yea, we find that for the whole 
they become, at some date, of real importance. If one or the other trace of their 
existence had not been preserved, the great system of cultural life could, perh^«, 
not be understood. 

Taking one more glance upon these "uncultured" people so often designated as 
savages unworthy of our consideration, a general view will comprise a series of 
actions and reactions, of tension and equation running through the arrested life of 
ethnical strata and debris. Forsaken peoples have in their silent ways exerted influ- 
ences not only like, but even in concert with, the imponderable forces stored up in 
the silent chambers of our planet We found that the "dead" masses of people, those 
ethnical layers broadcast over large tracts of the globe, that even single hordes 
have often made themselves very distinctly felt at critical moments of history. Fre- 
quently they have played most prominent parts in determining the shade of the gob- 
elins or shape of the pattern woven and spread over them. Cases are not rare in 
which they imparted new impulses and gave different directions to historical more- 
ments, whether the civilised contemporaries were aware thereof or not (Further eoo- 
sideration of this matter is to be deferred to the fifth chapter). 
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CH. II PAROXYSMAL MOVEMENTS IN NATIONAL UPB. 

g 210. The river of history runs not smoothly, it has its rapids and cataraetB. 
Now it runs faster or slower, now it seems to rest altogether between receding banks 
whilst at the next bend the waves dash against the rocky beach and the foam gathers 
among the rotting debris driven ashore. 

^lien motion seems to stand still the smoothness of the surface \b mostly decep- 
tive. 

It is as with the movements of our bodies. Respiration, oiroulation. the work of teere* 
tlon and excretion« the whole process necessary to sustain the body by a sum of rellex-aotioni 
iToes on without our beiuir conscious thereof, or our will beinff consulted, or encaged in 
it. The operations of our organism quietly continue during sleep, and it is Just then thai 
internal activity is paramount. So is tranquility most conducive to the inner growth and solid 
prosperity of a nation, to the adjustment of reconstructive measure«, to the natural proced- 
ures of differentiation and division of labor. Rather in sleep than in storm are the organs 
invigorated or the forces stored up which are necessary in upbuUdingor upholding the social 
fabric. 

Philosophy has hitherto overlooked too much of the part which labor takes in na' 
tional development. The salutary and normal beat of the pulse of social life is owing 
to labor, the fitful interruptions of which signify disorder, the stagnation of which 
causes cramps, inflammation, mortification. A tranquil and ;)rosperous condition is 
not to be measured by gratification of appetites. 

We agree with an English scientist stating 'that every device intended to secure 
comfort and security without personal exertion and without exercise of the faculties 
of brain and limbs, works mischief." 

Every mode of existence calculated to make a living without labor of some ethical 
import, must of necessity be prejudicial to the ends sought for. But the tendency in that 
direction is always predominating, especiaUy in periods of high pretensions; and it always 
produces fatuity and stunt of organic development. 

It creates effeminacy by turning victorious nations or successful speculators into power- 
ful sponges absorbing the vital sap of their contemporaries. Such parasites rule classes or 
nations by pressing their exhausted inferiors into servitude, making them perform their own 
share of labor, and straining the prosperity and wealth of nations into their own money- 
vaults. Then they settle down with self-complacent satiety in the boastful and defiant attitude 
of oppressive power. Their end is putrefaction. 

Applying again the metaphor of a current stream with its changing scenes and 
Jfbamß Qt utilii^. to the course of history, we shall ever find that the quiet pursuits of 
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industry and agrienltore will best promote general normal welfare. Of course It does fSlSn^iSJito 
not prevent an oceasional overflow of a nation breaking through its narrow embank- j^pwno*«!««»! 
ments, and consequently inundating nations upon comparatively lower levels of cul- 
ture. Ordinarily such overflows are of benefit even to people overpowered thereby; 
for, in the end their productiveness is stimulated by the fertilising sediments of cul- liT^^i^n/^'Er^ 
tural sufplus for which they seem to have been waiting in order to yield nobler fruits. dMi^'£.'S^''lo\>^ 
Of whatever nature the movements in national life may be, we have always to dis- '*"°»*»**^ •ndnx.d. 
criminate between upper currents and under-currents, the reciprocal interactions of 
which determine either the tranquil and steady course of history in its advancement. Corrected 
or the commotions and disturbances. Before the laws of interaction among such •^'°*^>«y« 
peoples (with, of course, more or less differentiated forms of civil life) can be fixed, a 
few general preconceptions need be re-examined. 

Previous to the arrangement of geological science according to specific rules, 
computed from distinct alternative residues, etc., there was some talk of *'catastro- ui^of eo«rei(»afminst 
phism." This misleading notion disappeared, when inexplicable phenomena hereto- ^ÜSS^?"^ 
fore generalised into the term "catastrophism," were found to result from definite and 
corresponding causes. The observation of the silent and accumulative force of co- 
ercion yielded a better interpretation than Jejune argument of unusualness. 

In observing social catastrophes similar errors had been committed and allowed 
to stand uncorrected, until ethnical movements and formations were surmised to 
be caused by the collective work of individual exertions passing onward with a Th«rtMdfMta«uof 
certain degree of quiet but irresistible steadfastness. As soon as ethnical changes the Uciv^exf^^ 
were recognised as the effects of this historic law of pressure, historical movements mwractionTTr«"^ 
were understood more cogently, and were found to work quite systematically. So ondef ^ '" '^ 
long as a slowly shifting or expanding mass of people remains almost undifferentiat- l^^pr'^ure/^^ 
ed, the effects of its movements are explicable by the simplest causes. Equality of 8®' ^^» ^^' 

their conditions warrants the conformity of their movements. Eqnaiity of eonduion« 

* Mrarranto conformity of 

But whenever, on the other hand, as has been repeatedly observed, a national or- *^'^ 
ganism grows sensitive in proportion to its differentiation; then that stage is obtain- dur'rlntuted^oeiety 
ed in which a nation has learned to economise and preserve its achievements. It ..^ ^. «. ^ w ^ 

*^ with diatlnrt tphem of 

thereby rises above uncultured neighbors, and immediately establishes various insti- ^^'^** •^^ <>''*'*" 
tutions and distinct spheres of rights and duties. Productive labor, protective meas- »<"« eompueationi 
uree, distribution of products— in short, division of labor is brought into system. This !^oir«*'^wtoent». 
again at once causes complications requiring further adjustment; it causes class-in- Penonai ambition i« Mt 
tereflts and strain between different occupations. Under these altering circumstances ic^^^fTror^eiTtDaive 
an astonishing variety of personal ambition is set free and called forth into either *^'*''' 
aggressive or defensive action. In a populace bound by custom personal life is un- custom-bouod 
der durance, the individual soul of prince or beggar equally being hedged in £J^P|,®',tto natural 
by fixed natural regulations according to birth, position, usages, social habits, etc. '*t^^^^''*»' 
Then the mysterious but formative principle of mimicry molds the expression of the the 
social physiognomy, shapes the public mind, and prescribes the modes of action in the mimicry^ ^ 
minutest details. Hereditary views and habits prevail throughout; and acquiescence in Stoe^ai^ifiSyT' 
the natural causes of things binds up personal life in generalness as into swaddling 
clothes. On the whole, individual life moves in the tracks of the species and is car- 
ried along simply by the natural movements going on quietly under the broad, flat 
surface of generalness. The people appear as of one cast The manifold character- h^^rtHelT''^ 
istics and social peculiarities of a nation receive the impress of the spirit of its time, Kr!nd\TM'öarw'^!l)^''the 
which is even stamped upon its coins. And the individual bears the stamp of the «^«npo'**»®«*»«!» 
elan. It partakes of the prejudices and obeys the impulses prompting the tribe. The 
individual mind is counted as of little consequence, and is indeed void of any 
selfhood and rather unconcerned about its being nullified. Unambitious, the mem- «nd i. no more than a 
ber of that body politic is far from rising to make a public speech, from defending its "^u^* °' "*• "'* *' **• 
right, from throwing its weight into the scales. It is no more than a vehicle of the 
life (k the genus, circulating within it; and no more conscious of its dependent frame 
of mind than a child whose lips acquire the language of the country. Language, ad- ciannUhne« of 
age, song, public opinion, artistic tastes, judicial views, national games, social insti- natioSi.^""** 
tuüons, etc are but outgrowths of the common life, the national esprit de corps. 
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IWfiORDKRfl IN BODOS POLITIC AND NATIONAL UFHSAYALa. ]I A. Ch. IL § Sit 

§ 211. FlroQi BjBterioQfl depthsrise the inelinations, sentiments and formatiTe 
thoughts, which» working 0iRm||^ miiUmis of souls, fashion the character ol the 
whole. The most minute features of this diatinel nationality are represented in the 
individual. This continues until one class ii^ a natloii» or one patlon on a continent 
assumes an arrogant attitude and claims more than its legitimate Aare of rocnn and 
of right The orerbearing part presses upon the weaker and usually larger parttei ia 
the social fabric, and provokes counteraction. For, treating personal life as a natural 
force ^nder high pressure, eventuaUy causes the natural result— an explosion. The 
reaction ensuing is like a fever, the reaction of health against a disorder of the d^ 
culation or excretion. Hence the undulations of incitements by pressure and re- 
action will occur in no other but national organisms of a highly differentiated and 
sensitive constitution, in which they originate from the abnormal swelling of some 
organ at the expense of others, or by the lethargy of one of the functional systems 
obstructing and arresting the advance of the whole body politic 

Aristotle espied the danger of an ill balanced growth in numbers in whidi 
the stupidity of one class causes the consequent wealth and shrewdness of another to 
prevail. The customary means of legislation then avail no longer, since igni»ance 
begets suspiciousness and everybody becomes suspected of partiality, until legal control 
and authority to rule are denied. As it causes an internecine revolution if one patty 
presses upon the others, so war originates whenever one nation tries to overreach an- 
other. Thus national and international eruptions break forth with logical and al- 
most geological necessity. 

This is the most conspicuous experience of the truth that natural lawfulness gov- 
erns history to the extent in which man is a part of nature« 

An earthquake reveals a power which is caused by the planet^s own heat. Ths 
eruption oriiriuates from some stoppage of circulation and ventilation in the veins of 
the earth. Compression forces the steam power to take vent through the crust above, when- 
ever impediments are not overcome internally. A. v. Humboldt brought volcanic actiritj 
into the formula that it is ''a reaction of interior forces of our planet against its crust". 
Analogous to these are the uproars in national life. Wo have the calm **andante" of habitual, 
firmly established and uneventful movement in the routine of every day life. This possoilnto 
the faster *'allegro" whenever new ideas, brought out by the contest and by the tension of 
expectancy, incite an entire generation. Then the least mishap may turn the eensatiooal 
masses into the temper of the ''furioso", and attempt« at reasoning about ameliofmtion being 
futile, the uproar is apt to seise whole nations with the paroxysm of a raging *^urore*\ 

The history of revolutions evinces, that at first they were mere local afbirs, pal- 
ace-revolutions in nations answering our description of clannishness. as in Persia, 
Russia, and Constantinople. Then they took the shape of national excitements, and 
of general epidemics in our own times. Revolutions used to be city riots, until 
leagues took up the cause; finally they became events of universal import, in compar- 
ison with which the innumerable local symptoms of present dissatisfactiona eease to 
be alarming. The insurrections of the heretics and the peasants prepared the trans- 
ition to the great English revolution; the intrigues of cabinets and oon^iraeiesof 
parties will lead to the disrupture of Turkey as it once conduced to the end of Byaani» 
and in modem times to the revolutions of the United States and France. The latter 
two alone affected all civilised nations, because the principles at issue bear upon 
humanity in general and touch every one of all the modem problems. In both of 
them a universal thought worked itself through, a question in whose solution every 
human being is concemed. 

Fichte in his ^'Contribution to eorreot some notions about the Vrench Revolution,'* 
wrote : *'llp to date mankind is far behind in the knowledge of what is wanting. But if I am 
not mistaken, we witness the dawn of a fresh spring-morning, and the senith of day wiU be 
reached in due order of time." To be sure, that morning-dawn was of a bloody red. Thought 
has gone through blood ordeals ever since the beginning of the world. 

There were always conservatives to oppose innovations and to foil precipitate advance, 
which marches double quick as if time was to be taken by storm. Those attacking ^nd repel- 
ling in their rage and' wrestle, act as if they were blind as to the merits of the iasoe, and in 
the f renay of fanaticism tumble down a precipice. 

Aaoftenaspartsof society did attain a certain height of self oultore, speiety at large, 
always a heavy mass to elevate, relapsed for a time into the rude eondition of bc»>barisa 
sequent to aeries of eommon neglects and defaults ; just like that ideal of Rousseau, the child 
of nature, whloii fiakee it his object to show his nudity and animal propensities, tho ''Emile^ 
may forgü Uarole on oeeasions which require urbanity. 
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The deplorable eommotlons, reactions as they are, or rather suits at natural law S^^au?)^".'^** 
in which social elements settle their conflicting interests— are liistorical necessities. w»toricAiii«c,Miti«. 
The distress incident to such troubles is inevitable and as natural as the discharges J;^';|.'|^^*^^*"'^ 
of thunderstorms» since the physical and social atmosphere is what it is. They are _ ^ .^ . 
Uke the destructive eruptions of the volcanoes, since the combination of the elements ^^*^*^j',^;;; "'■' 
in the make-up of our earth are such as they are. To be sure, the moral liabilities of oo-r^n^buity. 
the individual are not suspended on account of these circumstances, and responsibil- Paroxysmal fits 
ity is not abated» tho the causes lying outside of the single person may alleviate his ^apiüfmim £!£SSS*to 
juridical guilt. At any rate, the paroxysms reveal human nature as it is. ]^^q i^ i^^^ 
They explode at least every fantastical euphemism calculated to extol man— unre- ätate^'^^^^fiöo! 
generated man as Kant used to say— as a deity in miniature. The reality of human ka«. 

nature exposing itself in these natural paroxysms shows the absurdity of that They «how the 
haughty tendency of profane humanitarianism to deprive the thought of humanity of p^f^^^ ^' 
the fulüiess which is given in the Mediator. The «rrave responsibility of this one- humanitarianUm 
sided humanitarian philosophy, preceding, for instance, the French revolution, con- thouf £^0?* 
sists in ignoring the truth of the Christian-humanistic ideal, whereby the essence of fuiiJ,^^i jJn^S 
humanism was detached from its thought, and the thought put to derision: all in the Mediator, 
order to pettifog the self-conceit of man in his crude, unbridled state. Such seduction seduction to 
of contemporaries to false world-theories always ends in the destruction of man's thTOri« aiwayg 
dignity and liberty. ends in the ^ 

destruction of 

§ 918. Another circumstance needs to be ccmsidered in this connection. human dignity 

and freedom. 
The eruption of Mount Krakatau In the Sunda Straits caused an ocean wave to inundate § 169, 177-179, 212. 

a large tract of the island, and 87,000 human lives were swept away. Cannibalism is an ethno- ^^^ ^ dMtiu 

psychological enigma ; but the death of such a multitude of people at an instant is stiU more 

inexplicable.— In Australia recently ten and a half milUons of rabbits were killed in one 

■eason— an enigma of natural history. Tet wholesale murder of tnen is a conundrum in the 

history of the human race surpassing both in its appalling effects. We shall recur to its 

consideration. 

The paroxysms of nations, as we termed the rage of most revolutions, destroyed rSCiilnsof <^rt!£ 
millions of human existences, each of which is more important and valuable than ^ 
all the rabbits on earth. 

The bloody upheavals of revolutionary civil wars we classify with insanity. if^oi!^. 

StoU in his ethnology of the Indians of Guatemala points out, how mysterious phenom- Theepldemic- 
•oa among them may be reduced to the influence of the suggestive power of hypnotism. No like pnenomena 
doobt, nature-bound people are more susceptible to influences of this sort than cultivated ^J^|^y ^'undQ. 
people. But that does not exclude that nations of culture under the paroxysms discussed, conditions of 
relapee into the nature-bound state of people, in which aU the symptoms of an epidemic are ecstatic 
observable. The convulsions of the Camisards were as catching as the delirium of the ^^|^[^e*ii|^«> 
Jaeobines. As the depression of the social atmosphere before the storm of a revolution «hroagh iaTM«ig«tfoii oc 
^woomes general, so in any other case of pubUc excitement the parole of the day, the terrible ^^rpnotisn. »»ia. 

news, the catchwords carry an incendiary power. Whilst the excitement grows and lasts, Conmktoiw «< «k« 
«Dthasiasm and rage are subject to the same law of infection as epileptic fits and St. Vitus* ^^*™ 
danea. In sooh times of ecstatic passiveness a nation comes nearest to being a mere natural Dtiiriam u the 
orgmaim. "~'*^ 

ITone, perhaps, has pictured the terrors of the revolution m<Hre fascinatingly than i,„^^.,^,_„^ 
Taine, but not eyjea this description can surprise those having insight into the depth *"^ ^'^^ tJM 
d human nature as open to infernal instigations. In his eoUective capacity man Human nature 
is then a mere natural compound in which personal life is overwhelmed by the life ppen to infernal 
of the species. The individual is, like a wave in a wild mountain stream, carried ^|S|\8,'ii2,20S. 
away by the general frenzy. Having lost the coolness of Judgment and the force of 
lesi^anee, the individual gives himself up to the blind public will as a mere instru- judgn^t^and 
ment» under the qiell of a strange enchantment. During such paroxysms personality r^l^^nce lost 
seems to be emancipated, and high-minded spirits appear to be called forth, whilst under the^ 
In faeit peraonal life is virtually thrown back into the generalness ot the natural life ^^^^ frenay. 
«I the genus. 

This rests upon the same law as that which Bastian found energetically active among ^^^'[^'^.^^"Jl^ 
pertain tribes upon Java. Under a peculiar sensibility common to them, almost any nervous ^* *^*' dUmAvj 
Irritation was transferrable from person to person. The alTected individual cannot help im- . . . ^ 
Itating every act of strangers rousing its wonderment. It is said to be a peculiar situation MpUinin/nAtiooai 
to And oneself in a sirfiere of general hypnotisatioi^. pvoxjna: 
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But even this comparison between natural phenomena and national paroxjams 
is of little avail. 

We must adduce still another fact. 

It is to be considered that in every man the propensity for insanity lies close be- 
neath the upper sphere of reason. Any specialist of mental diseases will testify to 
the almost indistinguishable transitions from sound sense to insanity. For, our re- 
flecting consciousness, conditionally to be upheld day by day above the occult side of 
psychical life, is aptly to be compared to one of the two lenses constituting the 
meniscus. The least displacement in the set offers an entrance to sparks from tbe 
corresponding mysterious sphere of the spiritual realms. The soul may then be set in 
rapport with the celestial world— and with the world of evil spirits none the less. In the 
latter case the focus upon the views of life becomes seriously altered at the least We 
must stop short. It was only intended to bring out more plastic man and humanity 
in the tranquil walks of life during periods of uneventful times, in contrast to tlM 
convulsions and awful descents to which man \a exposed individually and sociallj 
in the course of his history. 
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CH. III. UNDULATIONS OP ETHNICAL LIF& 

§ 213. The oscillations rhythmically recurring in the course of events must be 
reducible to the peculiarity of the human soul. The moods of the mind, now inclin- 
ed to active enterprise, then again to passive resignation» change with the regular- 
ity of a pendulum. These emotions and passions chiefy determine the views men 
take of things. Previously, allusion has been made to these conditions of the mind, 
and now we try to bring them under a common focus with other phenomena pertain- 
ing to the topic presently to be discussed. 

Observing the intellectual grade of persons either by themselTes or in society, 
there always presents itself a circle of unsophisticated ideas, matters of common 
sense, in the shape of a well defined tho modifiable world-consciousness predominant 
in a specific generation at a given period. 

This mental horizon is ever widening by additional experiences, through compar- 
ison with which the old circle of ideas becomes disarranged. A readjustment of cogni- 
tions is initiated in order to master the puzzling discrepancies. The new views must 
always pass through the ordeal of conflicts and doubts, in the transition from unten- 
able opinions to clearer comprehensibility, under the harmonising activity of the intel- 
lect, aiming at generalisation and unification of conceptions. A more correct world- 
consciousness is usually gained by the argumentation between the old tenets and the 
new experiences and conclusions. Mind becomes less clannish and more enriched. 
This is the course of advance in a straight line. But this simple line of ratiocination 
already— abstracting as yet from the possibility of mixing in errors on the way from 
perception to conclusion— shows perpetual oscillations between inner propensities 
and external preponderances, changes from intensification to superficiality, from 
musing contemplation to practical attention and application. 

Not so easily understood, however, is the order and method of these alternations. 
Taking the line of cultural movement upon earth under one general aspect, we find 
one great descent, and one great ascent. The sinking begins with that appalling 
subversion by which the unity of the human family was broken into the multiplicity 
of opinions and races. This subversion preceded the disaster, which was but its pal- 
pable, inevitable sequel; that disaster, which alone explains ethnological enigmata. 
Humanity, fallen into an abyss, falling to pieces, was conducted in all its afEairs by 
an invisible hand, nevertheless. 

The ascent begins with that great event— incomprehensible from the points 
of common reason— by virtue of which the fragmentary vestiges began to be gathered 
up, when those who had fallen into the dust, were lifted up again, when the unity of 
humanity was manifest anew. The process of this elevation continued up to date. 
That descent and this ascent, perversion there, and conversion here, scattering into 
diversion and gatherins: into unity, may each be taken as a movement commencing 
at the middle of the times made to distinguish either set of advance or relapse 
ftomi tiie other. 
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Progrees upward and wayward forms the diverging lines which center and cut Propren upwiurd 
one another in the "cross.*' This arrangement of historical material, on onr part» way wa^form 
is not artificial, but the precise description of the way in which the historical devel- iiJfo?,*toS?ent to, 
opment of human culture actually moved, and is thus roughly outlined in its totality, outtin« each 

It is this double direction of the historic movements, from and around the center, ^ntBrinff in the 
which renders the great cyclical undulations observable and remarkable. ®'^^* 

Lasaulx directed the attention to the fact that a series of great reliirioas com- direotion of the 
motions occurred simultaneously. Abraham and Zoroaster were contemporaries, acoordinff historic rotations 
to M. MueUer and Rawlinson. Bpth, Pentateuch and Biff-veda, date from the fifteenth oen- ^j^^^^ and^ around 
tary B. C IsraePs establishment in the promised laud, and that of Hindooism in India belong renders the great 
together in point of time. Then we saw Conf ut-se in China, Buddha in India, and Jeremiah cyclical 
In Jerusalem. Along with prophecy among the Jews, theosophy rises among the Greeks; undulation 
Hesiodos and Pythagoras, and the institutions generally ascril>ed to Numa and Servius Tul- B^i^^^'^naJiloM 
lius:— all represent that wave of religio- philosophical reconstruction about the Sixth century occarnd ■imoitanaoasiy 
B. C. Not less wonderful are the undulations conducted along that imaginary line (of the J!***'"^ 

wireless telegraph, we are almost tempted to say), between Japan and Bome. The combination ^m. Mubixu, 

suggested by the names of Gregory, Prooas, and Muhamed about 600 A. D. ; and another at Rawuimm. 

about 1200 A. D., with several Innocents to match the Dalai-Lama in Asia, afPord sufKcient evi- '•»»^^»»--»«r^«** 
dence of the cyclical movements under discussion, making it almost necessary to speak of the j,^,^ n^htn- 
wonderful harmony of coincidents at about 1500 A.D., marked by the names of Gutenberg, Orevk thcMophy.' 
Ck>ustantine, Copernicus, Columbus, Charles Y., Luther, Calvin, etc., marked also by a Orvfor, Proeu, 
reform in Japan ; not to speak of the wave of 1800. i^^^' d^ui j^rn^ 

For these phenomena we find no explanation in individual psychical life or g;^;£^^<^' ,, 
in moods of the mind. To explain them in the way Schelling did« only multiplies ^y"^^""^* 
the conundrums. The intermittant pulsation of ethnical life has other causes. For, h^»"^ i» j«%ii. 
as soon as it is conceded that humanity is really the organic totality of nations whose fx^unlu^if ««eh 
inner nature is apt to become incited to common passionateness, those polar fluxes ^ü^^tS^Üf 'uSoriM 
are explicable, which so remarkably pass through contemporary nations of nearly p^^^^ nuxes of 
equal delicacy of sentiency, sequent to higher culture. passionateness 

In peoples of lowest cultural grades the efPects are of course unnoticeable; we repeat humanity is 
that the participation in these extensive spheres of parallel coincidences cannot be shown i* really 
everywhere. In parts of humanity lying as if petrified on the outskirU of the historic cor- SJganio totalfty 
poration they are hidden from our view. But that they were touched indeed by the same of nations, 
influences is not an illegitimate suppc^ition. 

As members of the great social organism they may even in their isolated condition have hidden from^i^ln 
outgrown their childhood, and have their own ups and downs. It is a fact that insane people "'^^^'I^SSm'"^ 
in their derangement stiU participate inwardly in the bereavements which during their con- 
finement in an asylum, for instance, have befallen their families ; and that when health returned J^**J ^J^I« iThUtor" is 
they became perfectly conscious of it,tho their friends withheld from them what had happened, to b« prwonMd. 
Idiots and deaf and dumb persons have made inner progress of mental life while outwardly mg^ip^i^ i, ^^ 
scarcely any sign of it could be noticed ; as soon as a cure was elf ected physically, they were rapport of inMn« 
in possession of mature powers of reason. Cmi1h»Tn*I«rioM 

These psychological facts show individual natures— notwithstanding their being under berMT«io«Dt. 
bondage, isolated, and arrested in their development,— participating in the emotions pervad- 
ing their relatives. 

Hence the supposition is justified that the whole race is touched by the undu- 
lations which vibrate through ethnical life. It is by the most natural inference Shn"«li ufe ^' 
that human circles, bound up under abnormities of consciousness, are not excluded 
from the progressive movements of humanity as a whole, and that, unconsciously, 
under special guidance from above, they partake of the fluxes of polarisation and of 
general advancement 

All we contend for, is that cyclical motions of a spiritual nature may seize hu- 
manity in its totality and oscillate through the whole body. Hence we deem this sup- ^„^„^h cont.nd*d fo, 
position of a mysterious and involuntary sympathetical rapport among mankind, JJ.^^jUfuü^lttSr "***'* 
even unconscious thereof, as the only key flt to solve the problem of con- Srn«u«to*i^*"i?it «** 
cursive advance, tho we should be able to trace the tidal waves of simultaneous com- * ^'- 
motions in the history of those nations of higher culture only, in which the effects of 
the flux come to the surface as plain facts. 

Furthermore we observe the nations, and the present system of states especially, 
ever to waver between two poles. Just as energetic activity and phlegmatic lassitude 
alternate in the life of every individual, so do periods of social life change certain dis- 
tinct features. 

28 
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Subsequent to periods of war with their eonstraininc eiroumstanoea, eoncentrative ten* 
dencies prevail for some length of time. National selfoonsoiousness is then moat vivid. Bat 
soon after a relaxation usually sets in« During the times of renewed proaperity and net, 
olass-interests and selfassertion tend to loosen the inner connections formed ander the 
pressure of common danger. Cooperative Instincts, displeased with the obligatioiia of fel- 
lowship, or discontent with the affairs of dtisenship at home, seek to make common canss 
with corresponding causes in foreign countries. Tendencies become prevailinglj interna- 
tional. When at first the determined energy of a definite nation rose in patriotism« it now 
sinks into promiscuous and vague oosmopolitanism. Such seemingly inconsistent alterna- 
tions have their common roots in the social oscillations, which in respect to both, the rise and 
decline of national selfconsclousness have their significance and assigned ends in the pur- 
pose of civilisation to become universal. 

It has often been averred that the two great epochs of German literature coincide witii 
the revival of cosmopolitan tendencies characteristic of that nation. This was at the ekMe of 
the crusades, and again after the Prussian exertions about 1800 A. D. 

From a mild sort of coemopolitanism history derived much beneflt in behalf of 
humanism. For, whenever national self-consciousness predominates, and nativism 
flourishes, a state becomes egoistical and proud, causing nations to separate in order 
to become powerful units in themselves. Problems and tasks enjoined upon hunuin- 
ity in general are partially considered under aspects of utility according to the selM 
polity of a nation, a polity which depends upon national sentiment, or rather the ca- 
price of a nativistic populace, or upon national superciliousness. The principle of 
national fellowship with other nations is then superseded by the expediency of selfish- 
ness, and subsides under national Jealousies and animosities, under the weight of 
armament and the burden of militarism. Finally the thought of humanity is dis- 
torted and violated by secret agitation and international combinaticms of diseontoit 
and hatred. 

More than once history has had to discipline nations infiated with national presumptiioas* 
ness by interspersing foreigners among them, in order to teach them lessons of homnity and 
to bring h(>me to them the truth that no part of the human family is to be despised. So were 
the liongolians instrumental in carrying the old legends of India to the occidental nationi 
where the fairy-tales of their childhood reechoed in the faint home-recoUeotions of tte Ger- 
manic and Slavonic races. So had the Arabs to aid in spreading the forgotten tiionghti 
of Greece over the West besides . mixing in other Asiatic elements of cultural import 
At the proper time those thoughts, at first utilised only in the interest of scholastic eodedasti- 
cism, came to assist in widening the views of life, and to liberate the mind. 

Especially noteworthy is the providential intermixture of the alien Jewish element. 
With respect to the Jews, it is obvious that the fragments of that nation were pre serv ed for the 
purpose of counteracting the tendencies of nations to grow callous and ossify. We recognised 
the Semitic element as a dissolvent, as a decomposing ingredient wherever it is mixed into 
specific cultures of national growth. 

In a nation tainted with corruption exceeding the usual measure of depravity, the Jews 
provoke a salutary counteraction of fermentation, thus serving as a salt against de- 
cay. Besides their resembling a macerating fluid, which tests the purity of metals, the 
Jewish element tests the genuineness of patriotism. Against a narrow minded restricdon of 
legitimate cosmopolitanism or nativistic tendencies It will insist upon toleration. After their 
own national particularism and theocratic bigotry had been eliminated from the Jews they 
became the stailnchest advocates of cosmopolitanism and toleration, ever promulgating both 
with a dogged persistence as against the particularism of the nations which paid them back 
for their bigotry. Now and again they will cause Christian nations, growing indifferent as to 
their religious privileges, to appreciate the advantages of Christian civilisation. They ever 
serve as a standing admonition to Christendom, to beware of admiring external soooess on 
the score of mammonism, and to spurn the cultivation of sham and imitation. Their over- 
bearing and ostentatious deportment teaches by object lessons the ugUnesa of these 
symtomatic traits of character ; it teaches them to discountenance that phariasical and 
abstract human itarianism which, posing in selfoomplacency assumes the nU-admirari air 
under pretense of stoic cosmopolitanism. 

§ 214. This up and down, forward and backward movement of the thought of hu- 
manism, now to cosmopolitan platitude and then to national narrow-mindednesB, Is 
always in keeping with the fluctuations of the two chief modes of thinking ever man- 
ifest in the attempts to embody themselves in new social transformations and re- 
forms. These oscillations also recur with the regularity of the pendulum. The 
extreme points of motion always clearly indicate the undercurrent of either the 
universalistic or the subjectivistic form of world-consciousness, each with a view to 
establish authoritative rule, which views alternate accordingly. The universalistie 
world-theoiy takw will in the abstract sense of generalness as the determining cause, 
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and as that which is real in the realistic (Platonic) sense. Individual will is con- SSJdTSJSSS^in 
aidered as being ruled by the will of the commonalty, which alone has any right. ■ocimit n Btfa m ation«; 
The right to have a will, attributed to the impersonal public, is conceived as the de- indk«ttnc «h^ 
termining (actor in human affairs, and requires obedience as the chief virtue, ecclesi- ■ubje^iatio 
astically and politically. Individual rights are valued and adjusted according to their ^nMiouTneiw!.' 
snbordination to the right of the social organism as a whole. 'Concentration of puorepanoie« of 
governmental power^ Is made the catch-word as in the time of Guizot After a modem 

sooioloflTT* 

longer or shorter time we find the tendency changing. The individual is taken for a 
determining factor and the sole reality. Individual will in company with other indi- to ilm ot^ 
vidual wills constitutes the wiU of the totality, at least of a majority. By free assent ««tJjoHtative 
among themselves the individual wills represent a contract on terms, giving author- unWenaUttio 
ity to will, that is, to the association of ideas— a social silent agreement separable at ^ |r^^'^ift'*'lh 
the pleasure of the arbitrating parties. This tendency reveals itself in every di- absu^teueof 
rection, even in the parcelling out of land; in the laying out of cities and in their reaeraine«, 
petty Jealousies; in the guarding against infringement upon state-rights; in the sus- !^i^^t7»i^^» 
picion against the centralisation of governmental powers. Individual rights are [^di^^^richtiio 
made the regulator in the administration of Justice, the common right being con- ^^f^^JI^';^^* 
flidered as the product of individual willingness. "co&Mntrstum «t 

goTcrnmcDf'. Orraor. 

There we have the ancient, here the modern state. The one held away thron)rhout the rr ^ ^y 
Middle» A^es, perpetuated by virtue of Platonism. The other developed from the philosophy change« to 
of Meister Bokhardt, Descartes, Hobbes, and Bousseau. It is to be reikiembered, however, subjectivism. 
that iT^neralisinff these movements of the nominalistio and realistic modes of thought as to By frM Mbitrstioii 
their preponderance durinir the two periods referred to, does not exclude minor scintillations *°^«'^«^^'^ oiTth« 
of both, oniversalistic and subjeotivistic world>theories in each period. gwcrmi win. 

That wavering alternation between the two principal conceptions of the origin j^^^.*«"'*'*^*» 
and authority of the state, of the relations of right between the individual and the pi^^oftSllVtt«- 
totality, rests upon the dualism of the given modes of thought. Feeling and passive «saawM.) 

eelfabnegation prevailing, inclines to the oriental form of consciousness, where the infiinsementoof 
individual is deemed to be but a particle of the all-oneness molding and conditioning ^^„/riLt tti« 
his existence, under the prevalence of practical energy and the sense of liberty the J5uiSS»'i "^"^ 
occidental forms of life arise, where pernonal ambitiousness asserts itself, whilst, n« two th«ori« ^^^^ 
perhaps, eonsiderateness for the rights of others and the common welfare, and the ZS^^tnuSL^lbotA 
maxim of equity is pushed to the background. Yonder, in the theocratic and despotic Both •emtnuto in «Mh 
formations of society the individual is but a phenomenon of being in the abstract» !!S^^i^,£^n£at«. 
being in general. Here the individual feels himself a person, as the essentii^ 'S^Si^S^im^'Sm 
part of being, whilst being in general, as far as it becomes an entity in the concrete fiv6amod«of thoochi. 
form of existence is conceived as the fortuitous result which the person is bent lüäbnJ^on 
upon to produce and to modify. Sü^taiä?"^'^ ^ 

These two main forms of world-consciousness stand in relation to— yea, are con- ^^^^!mÜ 
neeted with, the old polar tension. The preponderance of the one calls forth the j«ew*nu» ««»«»■ «>«"«• 
eonnteraction of the other, whereby the oscillations originate which take place al- in pantheistic 
t«niately in the formations of public opinion. A revolution, as considered from this t?e peri? of ^^ 
point of view, is but a sudden transition in which the poles change places. These ^^^'^^fj^ 
contrasting world-theories have always existed side by side, and in a general way hÜ?ä. «wiCTHe fon» 
fluctuated through the Orient as well, if not as often as they have excited the Occident. ^ ^j^^t^iC^^Ü!!^ 
Bat scientifically conceived, and formulated, and purposely agitated they were not JJ;JJ^*^*j;7Üill»or 
until the scholastic contests were enacted upon the occidental arena. •» »«x^^- 

BeaUsm represented universalistic tendency in which synthetical ireneralities were puj^io^^pinion. 

thought to condition the reality of beinir« the primary principal lyinir in the cognition of .^ ^,. „ ^ , «. 

totality as precediniT individual beinir and individuality. And agtutMi wn thM« 

Nominalism on the other hand, maintained the doctrine, that being in the abstract was ^^^^Hu^^ th« 
real only in the things themselves, and outside of them did not exist at alL lehoiMtio oo&tMti upoa 

the oeeldMitai anam. 

Ab incapable as the schools were, to bring the contest to a satisfactory conclusion, ^^^^^ 

as little eould the contests accrue to the upbuilding of a harmonious society. The »nd* 

two world-theories, either of which ever rests on one of these two modes of thinking, Homiuiis». 
the nnlversaUstie and the subjectivistic, seem destined to remain permanent in 8eiMiokr«Mh«dno 

^^,,.. MtUfaetory eooclaaloA 

imler to counterpoise each other. »d th*ir «»«^ ^ 

upon the happy accomplishment of this equation depends the salutary progreas ^i^!;;^^* 
of family and national life, of political economy, and of civilising culture. 
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The process of detachment of individuals and classes from the commonalty, the 
reluctance of sharing the common obligations, and the desire to evade disagreeable 
duties result from false notions of freedom. It is the current of the tendency which 
characterises the left wings of parliaments, pretending to promulgate enlightenment^ 
liberty and progress. The period of emancipation and toparatistic subjectirism was 
followed by the reaction and relaxation, which found its utterance in the Spinozian 
world-theory. After Descartes the ego had reached its limits, emaciated indindnal- 
ism sank back into the generalness of uniyersalism, with its abstract sublimate of 
substance from which everything could be made. Under the sway of the doctrine of 
generalised personality the states became absolute monarchies. 

Frederick the Great hated the idea of municipal and corporative riirbta; and Napcrfeoa 
■aid: ^Tate? The state is the fate*M In our century the new reaction a^rainst univenal 
seneralness on the part of subjectivism is marked by the economic dogrmas of Adam Smith*! 
school runniniT out into the Manchestrian theories. The formation of alfairs is left to the 
wiU and ener^^ of the individual under the catch-words *'help yourselT' and ^^free competi- 
tion^*. The dan^rers of the dissolution of society beoominff apparent, refuge is soaght espee- 
iaUy in Kantianism. Emphasis is given to obey the command; legalistic thought and authority 
of law are mistaken for the preservative forces of society ; good times are expected from bal- 
lot and legislature. The right of forming oommonalities, of organising any kind of assods- 
tions is insisted upon, whilst, at the same time, protection for the individual and the assoeis- 
tion is demanded from the commonwealth. Coalescence of the rights to enjoy liberty and at 
the same time to rule is demanded by such wonderful coalitions as that formed by the hierarchy 
and the democracy. And another reaction will set in at the time, when it shaU have become 
necessary that individual right must Uberate humanity from the communistic state. 

e 

Thus the oscillation of world-consciousness will become noticeable in every re- 
lation of life. Even with respect to the public taste will we observe climatic changes 
as it were— seasons of f asliion. For a period the Gothic style of architecture is dom- 
inant until the world gets tired of it, and the renaissance becomes the fashion; after 
which in turn a taste for the Romanesque or Rococo is cultivated for awhile. We 
witness continual efforts to rearrange the aesthetic expressions of the imagination 
on a parallel with the political and literary transitions. Every one of the eethetie 
undulations is marked by intervenient shorter seasons of fashion, pertaining to 
things of everyday use, to household utensils, furniture and wearing appareL Bat 
no more than the short seasons of fashions, can the more important alternations un- 
der discussion be explained by the law of nervous relaxation from monotony. For 
we know of entire centuries in which dresses were of the same cut 

These fluctuations are to be reduced to the prevailing world-consciousness gov- 
erning the views as to the "Wealth of Nations** and luxury; to the desire to appear 
prominent and stately; to the prompting of demonstrating personal selfhood and dis- 
tinction, or individual oddity; or to the unlformism of the state or the church- 
When Charles the Bold went to the battle of Granson, he took a hundred gold-embroid- 
ered coats along. August of Saxony, trying to outrival the French court, spent 80,000 Thaler 
for a single play in his opera house. Count Bruehl, the Saxon minister, possessed seventy 
silken morning gowns. The desire of the lower classes to imitate such luxury was checked 
in those times of absolutism by special laws prescribing even the courses available for the 
various ranks. *'We have seen well enough the ridicule of the old priggish ordinances; we 
have read from the statutes at large which fashioned men^s gowns and womens* farthingale* 
by acts of parliaments". That period was followed by the other, in which kings called them- 
selves first servants of the states, dressing and living in the simplicity of the civilian. Plain- 
ness and equality in attire took the place of siUy extravagance. And now the time is 
drawing near when in place of monarohs, the kings of railroads, and of the ex- 
change will live in royal style. Luxury wiU not, perhaps, show itself in chests filled with 
fine linen or in the number of morning gowns, but it will display itself at any rate, in such 
a manner as to provoke the envy and wrath of the ''proletarians", and induce them to jump 
from subjeotivistic to communistic theories of life. 

Our nieditation comes near to an anticipation of the problem of advantages and 
reverses on the line of national and private prosperity, from the consideration of 
which we must desist as yet, however, until we have observed still more of the oscil- 
lations caused by the modifications of world-consciousness. So far we have reviewed 
the contrasts caused by the prevalence, periodically alternating, of either an univer- 
salistic or a subjeotivistic world-theory. Both tendencies are necessary to poise the 
erroneous >iews of life, which, in their extremes, attempt to rule the true thought of 
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bmnanity out of order. They are to keep each other in permanent mobility. Hence 
they never come to rest» like the perpendicle, fastened at one end, and oscillating 
from right to left and from left to right, until the finger stops the restlessness 
•Dd regulates the movement. This finger is at hand. 

CH. IV. HERO-WORSHIP; GENIUS AND TALENT. THE PRESS. 

i 215» Shall we have to examine the so-called "great men" with a view of accept- Jjj^tij3^'jff^ o« 
tag their agency as that finger which directs the perpetuum mobile of counter- 2^^°"^'*'''^' |„ 
poising world-theories? Much of their historic importance consists in their ability to '<»• ^- "«^ 

unite opposing tendencies by finding the formula of the equation» or by mastering the 
contrasts; and in ameliorating the commotion and the strain of polarity— each for a 
certain length of time at least 

But let us put the question: Who creates, in whom originates historical move- 
ment? The literary master-minds, or those excelling in sciences and arts, or those 
leading on in battles? Do they not carry the masses along with them? Do not 
they start the series of new thoughts, or give the impulses for new discoveries and in- 
ventions? Are not they responsible for the wars? Are they not the founders of new H«o.wonhip. cabliu. 
states? The hero of hero-worship is Garlyle. Every one of his favorites he pre- 
sents as a representative and plenipotentiary of the Infinite One. But thereby he 
drags into mere terrestrial mutability what lies far above it Others besides Garlyle 
have done this, who would bend to the bias of their views the select ones of Lange, ^!!!tw'pwMiii. 
for instance. But Garlyle assigns everything to the great instruments, and thereby ^'^'^ 

deprives all their contemporaries of their merits as coefficients, and takes from his- 
tory the purpose animating it He could not rise to the cognition that history per- 
forms anything; that it is, equal with nature, the incarnation of the all-controlling 
thought. In the last resort there is no history, for Heaven and the favorites of 

Heaven do everything. 

Why did no one at the time of Alexander, we ask with Niebuhr, create a piece of ck>noeptof 

art bearing the mark of perfection? Because the condition of men at that time JSJderSS profan© 
afforded none of the requirements. And who creates those conditions? who causes the a attributed to 
mood of an age? Men do that. Each period bears the peculiar impress of theif Sm>rit«a. 
character, formed according to their stage of consciousness. (Saying this, we ac- 
knowledge, of course, that a personality stands behind« beyond men.) iftSS^rÄilSST' 

The biography of a particular personage unfolds before us the history of his age «>'«'*«*•'• 
and generation. The first and lowest stage of individual life falls in the period of of^SJSSJ^^elS****" 
concealed vegetative formation» in which the spirit seems entirely absorbed in the ^**^i'- 
work of rendering itself plastic, in the upbuilding of its apparatus. The absorption 
of an artist in shaping the creature of his imagination may illustrate this, except Genesis of 
that the artist's mind cannot itself enter into his sculpture or painting, in the man- leading mind*.] 
ner that the spirit animates soul and body. 

For the spirit is, as an entity, dwelliniT within that individualised portion of life, within ^^^ „ indiTidokiisad 
that soul, which was lyin^r dormant in tellurian matter, which lives in the plant, and which in cenenü iif«; 
animal life approaches the manifestations of a will. What builds up the human body is the 
■ame life which builds up the palm-tree to conform to its inherent law ; which moves the bird to 
leave for warmer olimes ; which teaches the beaver to construct its abode in the water ; which «ni^r»«^ t>y the »irtt 

MeoDdM psych IcAi uid 

the bee reveals to us when it forms its symmetrical cell. Why not call it the world-soul, which batids ap the human 
in its highest form of individualisation, and at the moment of its beinir embraced by the ***^^' 
spirit, becomes psychical and burins to build the human body? 

Into this physico-psychical frame, in accord with the psychical mode of forma, ^^jtyof .pe^jhi. 
tive procedure, the spirit infuses the gift of language, its own form of communica- ^Slr^utof^tjirit. 
tion. The faculty of speech is built into that finely differentiated and henceforth 
loud-thinking organism. The soul becomes endowed with the ability to reflect the fpi'rir^sJbj'J^reet. 
cpirit, to become an object for its own self. This faculty of thinking aloud reveals ^ ^ , , 
its metaphysical nature, its systematic reg^ularity the more distinct and mathemati- «»th«";^«*^ n»*ar« «< 
eal in proportion to its native naivety, being preserved more original and child-like 
and less sophisticated, preserved in that state wherein language comes from the heart, waiveuof eEprÄiott, 
and in which the reflection of mind-life is least affected but most affectionate. 1^,^« »«mHiifl«« iiMif 

Thus the spirit, true to its nature of unity and conmiunication, realises and man- lSdi!r*dSn3) whSiJ 
Ifests itself as the inspiration of the soul. And as the spirit personifies and charac- „ouid.iheooita««iid 
terises itself in the language of the individual soul, so it molds the art and poetry, ct^ne%»t of nauona. 
the culture and character of an entire nation. 
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POWER OF LANGUAGE— MEASURE OF ADVANCEMENT. IQ A. GH. IY. g 216. 
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Evidently this vehicle of thought and apparaton of communication, through 
which personal life is to a certain extent, fashioned directly, is one of the data, which 
the "great men" find ready made. Upon mastering the language, and upon the use 
made of it, depends much of the success of their life-work. By means of it they ap- 
propriate to themselves the net earnings of preceding minds, and the advice of ex- 
perienced contemporaries. Language designates the grade in the scale of progress, 
and the degree of the spiritual atmosphere forming the mental environments in 
which great minds find themselves. Above that they can rise only in proportion to 
their appropriation of the wealth of language, that it may be at their command fcur 
proper use. Hence their elevated pedestal is always formed by the achievements of 
the totality of their nation. If they are great they become conscious of the fact that 
they owe their position to the mental and moral atmosphere in which they were 
raised; and acknowledfl^e that with and through this influence they had to acquire 
their talents; and that in the first place their receptivity had to be cultivated by 
others. All other cultural accomplishments depend upon this educational founda- 
tion; and only under this discipline will the spirit come to the maturity requisite to 
the yielding of fruits of the spirit; not otherwise is the ability obtainable to give in re- 
turn and enrich civilisation. This reciprocal interaction between personality and 
totality, from which history ensues, is to continue and extend. Even the most insig- 
nificant or rather unostentatious life of any human being takes its share of imponder- 
able nutrition from its mental atmosphere. The most humble member of the human 
family returns its contribution of mental-moral results to society— its bad influences 
too, frequently in the way of punishment for the negligence of society as to its duties 
towards individuals. 

From this altitude of civilisation, a people in its enterprise and emulation ap- 
pears as one large industrial establishment. The material is distributed among the 
individual workers, and the diverse products of toil, bearing the mark of more or less 
of their ingenuity and skill, is delivered into the storage. The wealth of the whole 
consists in the variety of talents displayed and results procured, in the promptness 
and agility of reciprocal interaction— all implying a high grade of organic differen- 
tiation. The prosperity of a nation therefore, consists in the sum of labor performed 
by the mass, and is enhanced in value proportionately to the variety, to the prompt- 
ness of cooperation, and to the improvement of individual aptness. And upon the 
whole, this development of the functional part of the social organism transpires in 
the same unconscious process as that to which we alluded when speaking of the 
genesis, and again of the generative import of language. We also spoke of the 
recuperation of strength during sleep, when the vital organs of the body operate 
quietly but most energetically without our becoming conscious of it. In the same 
manner grows language, grow ideas, and grow up the men of fame. 

§ 216. Notwithstanding this social, organic reciprocal interaction it is vitiat- 
ing to speak of a national spirit, inasmuch as it causes an idea of a nation having a 
soul manifesting itself in the ^'voice" of the people. The spirit of a nation is nothing 
but what we designate by the vague phrase ''spirit of the times,^ that is, the view of 
life or world-theory held in common by the mass of the people at a given period, and 
unconsciously governing them. The human spirit as such is not the product of the 
incidents of an age; it is not the square root of the sum of a column of added 
ciphers. As the personifying factor the spirit is an entity sui generis. It is this 
specific quality of the spirit which causes that proud delight, that Just and ennob- 
ling self esteem which may fill one with the consciousness of aspiring and attaining 
to a special branch of usefulness. True as it is that, with reference to the physico-psy- 
chical constitution and temperament, each individual is a child of his time: so false b 
it, to consider a person, a character, as being the result of circumstances. For, on the 
part of character, each is of a special value in himself, he is somebody in particular, 
the only one of his kind; he is an individ-able entity existing but in this one specimen. 

There is a species of ladlvldoal coasclousaess telling one in all modesty, but aeto- 
ally in excuse of a certain inertia, that he is a very small part of the human totality. 
It rather tarries in the esprit de corps instead of asserting itself as the personal wfli 
which consciously ought to disengage itself from that collective coflsclesiacis belonging 
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to the people in common. Tme, this collective consciousness, tho bnt a matter of eapri- Great minda are 
dons opinion, wields a power from which emancipation is scarcely possible. It con- JSriJdieiS^thii 
stitutes itself from traditional views and educational coefficients which come in an or the other 
uninterrupted historical succession to be inherited by each generation severaUy. ik>wiu«h^m the 
There arises the difficulty; for of whatever force that general consciousness may be, JJnerafway * 
it can, on the one side, exert no other influence upon a person, but that to which, vet, personaiW 
at the maturity of his mind, he is willing to submit; whilst at the same time for of o?«jwmJSnlMfc 
leasons of the relative dependency of the human being on its natural part, emanci- person ii to beoom* 
pation from common tenets of world-consciousness in its collective form and force TtrT/***^ ^"^ ^ 
can never be rendered complete. Tho it were possible for a person to soar above the Traditionar" ' 
world-consciousness predominant at his time in all other respects, the laifwif e of his views a« 
people would still bind him to participate ia the views of life fovcrolaf his fttakmporarics. coefficVmi^^ 
Thus the undeniable fact becomes evident that every individual temperament is the dkeS^^^^ 
issue of two correlative factors. Man is endowed with relative independency de- Sd'I'''n*de'I!tiind. «« 
sifted for selfhood; whilst he is dependent at the same time upon environment, to ti«d throagh imofnac«. 
which he is to adjust himself, and by means of which alone he is enabled to obtain b^t^f'to **^ 

his ethical culture. envirooment 

formiiifl^ the 

Hence not the greatest of minds ever claimed the radiance of glory as His own* apparatus for 
Sxcellency of mind is based upon the crystalline structure of a person's char- cultwra.^^ 
aeteristics. The more surfaces and axes a crystal presents, the more receptive it is ^^^ ^^^ 
lor the light penetrating them, and the more distinct and definite will be the magic of minds claimed 
play and brilliancy of the refracted rays. This is the secret of the influence which a to h^M^Lf?" ^"^ 
symmetrical character exerts upon cultural advance in generaL Our great lights cryrt*iiine «tmetar« of 
would not shine forth in such lustre, if the texture and inner combination of their p*«««*! eh.r.ciwirtu». 
mental and moral incipiencies had been less receptive; if they had not consolidated ^^;;|i^i^,"|^^ 
under pressure or according to the laws of homogeneity and affinity by which impure p • « «^ 

elements were excluded, if they had been different from what they appeared to be. p^^. 

Now in the measure as one of the correlatives exalting a mind preponderates, nndomeiiuioiiof 
either adjustment to matters upon which we depend, or assertion of selfhood, the l^'l^atoiteTto ^ 
difficult distinction between persons of either talents or genius will arrange itself, *'***^''^' 
Here personal selfhood rises from the concealed spiritual spring to assert itself; here Jf JlSSj,' ViTt*^**^ 
the texture of the iaaer life hidden beneath innumerable intrinsic relations, which and of ^ ^ ^ 
remain mysterious despite the external manifestations of this individuality— the gen- SxternailtiM!^ 
tofl. There the environments chiefly furnish the lessons for ethical exercise, and serve q^^j^, hidden 
«8 conductors of the light into a mind with refined receptivity building up its in the texture of 

4-« 1a«. 4« *i>® inner life. 

talents. g 15, 

Herder may serve as an example of a personaUty in which talent and genius were inti- 
mately blended, yet each conspicuously manifest. His greatness consisted, as Vilmar describes 
tfie secret thereoi, in ''the nrrandeur of his universalistic culture**. Besides of eminently 
Boble ethical qualities, the caliber of his mental receptivity was capable of encompassin^r a wide 
ranire of erudition. In his clear mind, with the humane inclination of his emotional nature« 
tfiere was room for the voices of all nations. His ethical deUcacy and lingual versatility found 
the word for the touchinn: utterances of iprief and of mirth, the word which calls forth sympa- 
tiiy and conveys a solacin^T answer. The wide circle of humanity seems f ocussed in the center 
«C his beiniT« so sensitive for impressions and so able to echo them as the chords vibratinc 
Wider the touch of the player when they reverberate in tones the mood of the souL 

The poet earns his renown by simply reflecting from his mind the life of his na- 
tion. The statesman and the conqueror cannot accomplish their work unless their 
Individual gifts receive the cultivation necessary to qualify them to 'iÄke in" the de- SfiS^eriiof 
tdls and tendencies of movements in a wide horizon, and to watch their chance for if p^^liSdteäüf 
action. Thus talent controls the manner in which it allows itself to be influenced «ppi^«^« 
iQd in which it will exert influences in return, in which it inadvertently unites merit 
oC sound Judgment with celerity of action, and acts with tact. 

But the person of genius possesses, aside from and above his talent, an originality SibT^ihradiBc tb« 
te which it is not so easy to give an account. Entirely distinct and exceptional in its ^uiuil!!*' '^ * 
pacQliarity, it frequently fails to utilise those incitements of its surroundings for Qenius declines 
wldeh every soul is disposed and for which it yearns. And more frequently it is not to accommodate 
understood and misapprehended by inferior contemporaries, because of its aversion ^»^iriVoV'^e 
to adjust its conduct to the hollow phrases of the time, and to accommodate itself Umet**. 

the insipid affectations of culture. 
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GENIUS IN ITS ESSENCE AKIN TO CONSCIENCE. Ill A« Ch. lY. § 21& 



Modern Atra<>«dy of Sbakeipeare U rarely performed; the real opera la deserted while the 

unaWe to "*"*** ^'Variety Theatre" is crowded nUrht after niffht. To use Seeok*a criticism of modern snperfl- 
appreciate works oiousness which is unable to appreciate irenius, ''modern taste will prefer a Thiimann to a 
ofirenius. ~ _- 
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Duerer*\ a sensual Meyerbeer to a classical Bach or Schubert. 

Genius is of that depth of acumen which abhors platitude. It acts under impul- 
ses of an incalculable singularity, which goes far to prove the selfhood and inde- 
pendence of the human mind. And this remaining balance, this margin of psychi- 
cal life, which cannot be accounted for by the usual statistical squaring of accounts^ 
partakes of the nature of conscience. Genius, like conscience is "a witness for that 
mysterious depth of our being beneath its earthly face and its everyday dress and 
working apparel, a witness for that profundity of the soul, from whence the light- 
nings arise which so frequently strike home into the 'reflecting consciousness* in a 
most bewildering manner.** (KsBhler, Das Gewissen.) 

In speaking of genius we meet again, as when we spoke of conscience, the occult 
rudiments of our being on that side of psychical life of which, unconscious and with- 
out control of it, as we are, we become reminded now and then. For genius and con- 
science are but different phenomena of the same principal part of our nature which 
only manifests itself in different directions according to its dual relations. 
At this point, a hiatn« ^®'® ^ ^^® P^^^^ whcre OUT authropologlcal system cannot be rounded off. Here 

if^P*^' ^* ^ te the gap at the bottom of which the open question remains. Here the natnre 
ÄSniSiSrSSüSSI ^' °""^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ opening through which it receives influences from the spiritual 
to take. : . . world. And here it is that the Manager of History puts in His finger in order to pro- 

cure the changes in the direction of human affairs. The undulations of ideas, re* 
suiting from earthly conditions, from the Joint labor of the masses are merely accee- 
sory to this management, resembling the earth when it was bid to let plants grow. 
These incidentals are but erratic movements in concurrence with, or in antagonism 
to, the higher interferences. 

It was of eminent import to universal history, that Wilberforce on the 24th day of 
March, A. D. 1807, after perseverinir in contest with Fox and Pitt for eiarhteen years, obtained 
the enactment of his *'BiU to abolish Slavery^*. Is Wilberforce ranked amoniT the gn»i 
men 7 Altho not Juderiuff by success as does the world, which would have buried the orifina- 
tor's name under oblivion, we rank him amonar the champions of the cause of humaDiim. 
But he was only ffreat in that he reflected upon, and persevered in a^tatinff the measure for 
which the times were ripe; in that he assiduously challenared conservatism and became the 
mouthpiece of the humane principle of civilisation. 

It is notorious that many a person of genius lacks sagacity and receptivity, celer- 
ity and pliability of mind, and trifles away the opportunities of making himself 
useful; while men without extraordinary talents enter the halls of renown, because 
of bestirring themselves to come to an understanding with their surroundings. 
Smoothness, like the polish which a Jewel receives by grinding and rubbing, we may 
call that crystalline many-sidedness of a mind with a well cultivated receptivity, defi- 
cient of which the best endowed genius is a failure. The need of this aptitude for 
being molded and directed to a speciflc calling, profession or employment, is the more 
pressing, the more distinct and variegated the impressions become, which from a 
highly orgauised society are to be received and refracted, and the more complicated 
the problems which demand their practical solution by a genius. Hence we may 
understand, why in the normal course of historic advance the great ingenious minds 
become rare, in proportion as the many high qualities of contemporaneous society be- 
come more generaL The higher the degree of general culture the more difficult 
will it be to become a leading man in the right track; for the reason that all around 
so many other talents and lights emulate to outshine each other— in some cases by 
crooked means. A genius without talent, tho a failure, is to be considered a genius 
nevertheless; whilst no quantity of talent per se can ever supersede genius. The se- 
cret of his prominency and of Ids strength lies in the creative power of the imagina- 
tion, welling up from depths beyond the sphere of scientiflc research. But as the most 
genial artist cannot discard given forms» so can not the imagination of the genius 
Si^bii?atiou°b7 <^i8P®^6 with the requisite erudition, nor dare to disregard externals, which pre- 
new and yent it from degenerating Into empty, capricious phantasy. For even the imagina- 

me^hoäs.^ ^ tiou of the geuius is the creative power in so far only, as it reamases civea foms iito 

new coobiaatioBs by aew aii apptoprlate netlioda. Its peculiar merit oonsistB in fhie^ 
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that it grasps at one intuitive and comprehensive glance the eharacteristie lines and oeniiu enjoys 
shades at hand, gently coercing them to express new conceptions of the essence of [he arift of the 
things, or to represent the most delicate moods of the sooL Prodnced under these «»^^V"^ §ib. 
conditions, a work of art calls forth or echoes at once the corresponding thought or . 

ii DtCfMnry to pnmw 

emotion in the beholder or the audience. Mnch like the genius of an artist or an or- 
ator must be the ingenuit j of him who governs a state or directs a battle. Even in SlT'^'****'* "^ "^ 
his, perhaps, uncouth designs, perpetrating cruelties with a high hand in order to re- 
form or to transform, he needs an ideal to screen his disregard of human rights and 
the destruction of cultures. He needs a new combination of ideas of which to make 
himself the executioner. But in order to accomplish his plans of transformation or ll^S£!^£^ of 
of reform, a nation or more are necessary, which accede to his ideas because they have £^^ ü^^iSJu 
already harbored them. i.~un,»üuu. 

Most likely in ancient times, and surely in the dark Middle-Ages, when those 
masses now claiming fanciful "associated ideas*' as their own, did not yet exist, the 
heroes of the mind were in fact of themselves and alone the originators of new ideas. 
But to modem times this rule applies no longer. The truth is, that of late the masses participMioii of th« 
have become qualified to form 'their own Judgments," for the simple reason that they !S^" wi^^ 
have become conscious of their susceptibility aAd capacity to have ideas of their own. 
Civilised nations are now deeply moved by public events. Down to the lower strata 
of society the people are taking interest in affairs of state as well as in social prob- 
lems. At present the many are engaged in what in earlier times were tasks incum- 
bent upon single persons, and they therefore claim now also their part of glory and 
hero-worship, eager at the least for mention in a paper. They know that they parti- 
cipate in the work of making heroes, or of unmaking individual fame. The difficulties Raai exceUenoj 



which obstruct the recognition of genius nowadays were formerly unknown; puwTofrowST 



^ >wn( 

eq>ecially as it is in the nature of highly wrought character to spurn excellency which applause, 
must be obtained by catering to popularity, and to avoid that newspaper notoriety 
which provokes the envy of inferior minds to tear down the reputation of just . that 
character which is indifferent to frown or applause. 

§ 217. In tranquil times and a normal run of affairs the mass forms a 't^ublic PubUo opinion 

tn its shaUowiMM a 

opinioiL** With the growing condensation of the populace in large cities, with the »«»cinf power. 
spread and increasing shallowness of intelligence, and with the widening of the 
journalistic field, that "public opinion*', manufactured and manipulated by the press, 
becomes a menacing power. It is an irresponsible power, unreliable in every 
respect, wielding a willful, fitful influence and working capriciously in any direction 
it pleases, because bare of character and of any definite maxim. 

Unawares public opinion becomes a tyrant, despite the many stronir opinions ottered Tyranny of the 
against the nefarious practice of libelinir by Supreme Courts, by its facilities to ostracise peo- press, 
pie of inteirrity at the instigation of the vilest, and to the satisfaction of a irossipy, clannish 
populace. Methodically manufacturing **8ensations** the press becomes, in the first place, the PAcility to 
formidable ally of such as are able to hire its assistance to carry out their wicked schemes; ostracise 
whereby the press, in the second place, becomes a '*payinir business" whose success as such is characters of 
enough to command the admiration of the public which Juderes an establishment by the integrity. 
money there is in it. Unawares, however, as if by way of retribution, this tool of public ca- 
price with its deliirht in scandal, this tyrant allows itself to become the servantof a certain fac- 
tion of the money power and to be led by it into a Babylonian captivity. For upon inquiry it 
will be found, that not only in the of&ces of second-class newspapers the advertisini; a^ent 
has as much to do with the tendency of a ^ieader", if not more, than the occupant of the edi- 
tor's chair— and that this of&ce fixture is ^renerally a Jew. But tho the press is said to lose its 
presti^re at the rate of its venality, and despite its freedom to l>e impertinent, it is tyrannised as iitlit^b« i£p!lrtiMBi» 
much by the pennies of the ^^proletarian** as by capitalistic cliques— it stiU wields a neater i« under the ^i^°7 *^ 
power than that which the commander of the German army possesses: a power with which Hcion. °*° 
Governments even have to reckon. In order to utilise the press in moldiniT public opinion 
for eertain ends, irovernmental airents must become silent partnei^s of public enterprises. utSlI^^e'süent 
Sven those sittinip upon thrones have to cultivate the friendship of Journalism and to provide partners of 
lor its pay. Just as the military budget must be provided for. journalistic 

Still more of an annoyance, an unprincipled servile tyrant, will common news- ^ 
paperdom become, when in times of excitement and turmoil resolute minds Dh^?»** 
make the press subservient to their designs. For in times of uproar and confusion 
a leader is wanted by the vociferous multitude; and a leader is born up by the under- 
enrrent» even if he should be "a dark horse**. Any shrewd demagogue may of a 
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sadden swing himself into the saddle of popularity until the delusion subsides and 
the public voice puts the rider to ridicule. The world sees man j frauds of the brand 
of a Napoleon— writing his yictorious bulletin to the 'Ifoniteur^ on Christmas-e?e, 
1812— not only among the French, and fortunately not always ot his caliber. Our 
race, then will never be in want of heroes of some sort, even if it should be a 
balleteuse, or one hastily gotten up, either selfappointed or made to order in casw 
of emergency, since it seems destined that mankind is not always to enjoy a peace- 
ful march of progress. Passions will seise the masses and forces burst their re- 
straints. 

Thus the world will have heroes in which people see pet ideas personified, or 
fancy they see their own image. People will have them and glorify them, tho usu- 
ally doing so too soon. A Wellington or Bismarck is, like hickory, of slower 
growth. The metal, of which a man must be forged whom history will acknowledge 
as a hero, will be assayed later on. As to true excellency our full recognition of 
deserts generaUy lingers behind, because, as Von Moser said, "the name of every great 
man must first have lost its cadaverous smell, the memory of his weaknesses." This 
must be so for the other reason that true superiority of mind and morals does not 
deem it necessary to defend itself against the calumnies of jealousy which only death 
shuts up. In short, an impartial verdict as to real merit can only be rendered by 
the peers of great minds; by the people at large, not before the issues of great deeds 
and the fruits of beneficient reforms have become palpable. 

In order to conceive whether the rage of merely destructive forces— whether 
conquerors, who to all appearances had to serve as scourges of the nations— were 
really necessary; or in order to discern whether such visitations always occurred at 
the proper time: one would have to occupy a point of view above the process whidi- 
tends towards completion. The cultus of heroes, of genius, of humanism are, after 
all, but modesand phases of the search after that mind which manages human affidrs 
and rules in history through human instrumentalities. In reviewing the illustrions 
lives of the renowned, man simply follows the impulse to see in them his nobler selL 
Celebrating their memory and contemplating their virtues and merits, man rises 
above the prosaic routine and trivialities of every-day life, and in them objectivises 
his own views and experiences of life, until the rays of these lights and tiie haloes 
around their heads grow dim with the distance of time, and new lights arise. These 
must then again serve as surrogates for the Light of Heaven until men begin to see 
it and to perceive '^he finger" which makes use of the earthly candlesticks. 

CH. V. THE GOVERNMENT OP THE WORLD. 

§ 218. The finger, which once was acknowledged by certain Egyptians, or as 
we usually say, the guiding hand which leads to combinations and disentangles 
complications, which upturns the tables of the money-mongers and speculators and 
the boards of high councils in clearing the way for new eras; this finger cannot be 
looked upon while at work in the specialties and minor but momentous details in the 
general course of universal history. It can be looked for nowhere else than above the 
totality of events. 

"As the master leads the chisel of his apprentice over the marble,*' says Lacor- 
dalre, "so the Divine Master architect circumspectly guides the hand of mankind, 
and teaches man with uncea^ng care and educational discipline to exercise all facul- 
ties in the work wherein he is to cooperate with Him." 

Speaking of the purpose and then of the plan of history we inferred, that both 
must underlie, and be implied in history; but must partly, in a certain sense, also lie 
above it Since then the plan and the goal have been rendered intelligible. Some- 
thing else, besides, led to postulates which found their answer only when "the 
Thought", hidden in things, made its appearance in person— with the entrance of the 
Mediator. In Him destiny and plan became disclosed. 

Had this not been the case, we would, by the way of pure induction, stiU have 
bad to arrive at the same conclusion, provided the single axiom is granted in the 
inremise, that man as such possesses reason ; i. e., that form of intellect which the Ger- 

Materialism avers this faculty of intelligence to be the final 
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result of gradual eivilisation, analogous to the accomplishments of domesticated ani- S^tou^^ "Säü^ 
mals. According to SchaeflQer, reason, or let us rather say Vernunft, the higher form scämmu: 

üt the intellect in the human mind, "consists in the accumulative animation of man's 
social life and his capacity for acute apperception generated by the social adjustment 
of labor sequent to cultivation and continuity of social intercourse.** This definition "SiSt^to**' 
shows the reason why we deem it necessary at the present time to sue for an agree- •^"<"^><»' 
ment with our axiom, as a common basis of operation. We assert that man has 
'Temunf t** previous to any mode or degree of erudition. 

By empirics alone man does not obtain intelligence. Intellect (Vernunft) is u being th«p»wqtti.iw 
designed to be developed by education, but is not thus to be acquired, nor can *^ «^o«**««. 
it be implanted by any training or hereditary law. Being the prerequisite for educa- 
tion, Vernunft is Just the opposite of Schseffler's product of socialistic evolution. 

We claim no more than that which up to recent dates has ever been held as self- 
evident. This granted we need nothing else for our inductive proof of the government 
of the world by the Mediator. 

The oonolusiveaen with which GkBthe, from a ram*B horn found upon the sanda near ninatntion; 
Teniee, tylloirised the form of the entire skeleton, was foand in the matter itself. As a mat- indaetiv« rMaoninf of 
tar of fact the explorer reoonstructs from a part of a skeleton, found amonff a few other ante- a«nn. 

diluylan bones in the interior of the cave, the whole stature of the megatherium. 

In all its workings reason follows this very same method of procedure, to persist j^ ^hkh method nmou 
in gaining an apperception of itself in the state of finiteness, to recognise its own KJi*JSil2on*5'SLlfia 
significance in the relations with its own ego, and to construct out of itself an Intel- li^l^d "thi** 
ligible conception of the totality of perceptible and conceivable matters of which j;JlS*p5bK*Sd*' 
the individual knows itself to be a part The attempts to such construction cannot oonoeWlw« ■«!•«•; 
but lead, with Platoniam, to an unknown God, to an infinite personal mind. There 
is no other logic thinkable. This position we can not be induced to surrender. An 
impersonal reason in history, can, therefore, satisfy us no longer. "We are fully in 
earnest in acknowledging an inner leading principle, something which mysteriously 
overrules, overwhelms the arbitrariness of the historic current**, said H. Fichte. |"But 
this something is no weird, transcendental being, nothing which steals itself over man in 
order to impute to liim consequences of actions for which he is not responsible. This 
factor neither blindfolds nor leads him as by magic. On the contrary, that which 
is to be chosen is rendered evident in his consciousness with such brightness that wiMr«wnwriTw>t 
man cannot fail to choose the right thing, unless he refuses to accept the evidence- ^^^S^qS.'^ ^ 
It is the actuation of ethical ideas in history which silently and ubiquitously works ^ '^"^ 

for definite historical ends; or to speak in l^ss abstract terms, it is the willing, the 
craving after the Good, deeply and indestructibly implanted within us, which in 
truth and in the end always comes out triumphant, which punishes or rewards and 
ever maintains its right of final decision. Every act of humanity in its general 
work, politically or socially, is, as well as the individual agent, subject to its Judg- 
menf. 

Were the management of universal history carried on according to Fichte's idea cntieum of nein*'« 
we should have an odd sort of government. This ethical volition evolving after the o< th« woridT^"*"^ 
law of its own reason would as a self government prove a failure. Its always coming 
out victorious would happen under no other but those impulses which prompt 
nature's own nascency. It is plain how little that victorious good will corresponds 
with the real circumstances. Just as little does that reason, innate in history, 
answer the reasonable postulates of the human intellect. For, this reason of Fichte, 
outrunning itself in the intricate details of history, makes it quite inconceivable SJSToS^MSidloi 
how it may outlast the confiict of intricacies, without supposing that a rather ^^^^""^ 
deranged reason or sheer irrationalness had seized the reigns of firovernment. The 
essence of reason cannot be kept intact, if left pendent and envolved within history 
itself. Safe it is only as inherent in the nature of the divine person outside of 
history, as the wisdom of the living God, as His plan and purpose under a system of 

flTAd I1I.WH. ^^* inpartod to 

Wilhelm von Humboldt declared, as Dr. Rocholl was recently informed, that '^""^'w'^ho» 
•imparted" laws as agencies of history could not satisfy him. The trend of his ideas ^^^^^^ ..^^ 
has aided and corroborated our views more than once before. His 'free working im- workim tmiraiM«*'. 
pulses^ helped us out, in the first place, of a mechanical conception of history. In 
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that connection Homboldt demanded more than the mere mechanical laws of nature; 
for history he demanded more than the rule of physiological principles or laws of life 
which only partly explain the historic motion, and scarcely half-way yields plausible 
reasons for periods of national bloom and decay, for the symptoms of health 
or disorder. As esseiftial to an understanding of the human world he therefore 
demands more than the psychological laws of sensibilities and passive reflex-actions 
of the nerves. All of these laws are insufficient to explain history without doing it 
violence. Humboldt requires the historian to rise above the domain of palpable 
events and to begin the inquiry simply with a clear comprehension of motion, since 
the cognition of direction in motion is essential and cannot be accounted for by 
those laws. 

Where, then, asks Humboldt, is the historian to take his standpoint? '^ we do 
not want to abandon the discovery of connection in the afitairs of our race, we are 
compelled to go back to an original and independent cause not of a transient, phe- 
nomenal nature.** Humboldt, in short, wants an adequate cognition of the world's 
government ''All knowledge is, at the last resort, attached to ideas which, if invest- 
igated as to their lineage and reduced to their original fountain-head, are found to 
center in a personal mind beyond this world of ours.** With this postulate Humboldt 
pointed out that standpoint outside of mechanical, physical and psychical empiricism. 
Of course, if one could be Justified in refusing upon grounds of empiricism to 
recognise the original, selfconscious power, which in the form of eternal existence, 
tho active outside the happenings of the finite world, yet keeps them under its control: 
theü he might be excusable in denying that creative ingenuity which is able to over- 
rule and to interfere with the mechanism of the universe. 

But since, as empiricism even evinces, a higher thought, in the capacity of a 
cause, takes a hand in the development of history, then, most assuredly, it can be no 
other than that of a personality. For this interference must be preceded by a definite 
intent This determination of the mind can only be thought of as proceeding from a 
certainactof an absolute and intelligent will with a certain object in view. Every 
experience and analogy indicates, yea verifies the correctness and legitimacy of our 
ratiocination. And where would be a deficiency or the least danger of acceding to 
the axiom, that a selfconscious absolute will stands above and regulates the connec- 
tion in the developing process of history otherwise inexplicable? 

§ 219. Another problem, however, is opened by the question how this personal 
absolute mind is to be conceived in its inframundane relation to history? The devel- 
opment of humanism— which history serves to envelop as much as it serves to reveal 
it, is not subject to necessity which conditions the development of nature. The his- 
toric process transpires, under the necessities at variance with those which nature 
has to obey, that is, under conditions of its own, which are ethical. Of course, as far 
as the externals of history are concerned, these ethical necessities coincide with the 
laws ever ruling the natural and temporal life of man. 

But as far as man is pre-eminently a spiritual being, the nature of which spirit- 
ual part is unity, and hence the same in every human being and ever true to itself— so 
far is the historic development exempt from natural necessity. In the latter sphere the 
ethical law rules supreme, a law not at all opposed to, but even embracing the 
laws which reason construes from the natural phenomena. The laws of the in- 
ner life can be less adequately formulated into paragraphs than those of nature, 
since man's being is of unfathomable depth with a marvelous mass of interrelations. 
The most circumspect calculations of a probable course of history are, therefore, 
thrown out of gear by intervening events which arise in the obscurity of human na- 
ture. Now wild passions tear asunder the threads spread upon the loom of r^ular 
arrangements; then again the noble thoughts of men of genius cause unexpected 
turns in the affairs of the world. 

This leads us once more to consider the much argued doctrine of ''free wilL** 

It has been stated that will was not free to choose: that the ideas, claiming free- 
dom of volition and at the same time to found this volition upon inciting motives 
which infiuence the choice, form an untenable contradiction. Here it is that the 
view upon the relation between Divine Providence and human freedom became 
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vitiated in the premises. Willing and choosing are theoretically detached from man u^^SidiS^ 
— from finite and dependent man, of whose mind the will is but one of the means of t^!*^^"£l?*»"» 
expression,— and then are made one abstract thins. Such a construction of abstract . . . ^ . 

, IIImI* ft XOfUldMlOD tot 

volition no one really demands, except those who intend to build upon it a false •f»iM*]r«tomof«thie«. 
system of ethics. 

We are bold to demand and to maintain freedom, by virtue of which we are not KomMhaniMi 
chained to motives or methods of external influences from an abstract theoretical de- <i«**™^^>^ 
terminism. We state quite the opposite, namely that we often determine ourselves 
in the pursuit of, and contest for, higher interests of an ethical nature. The govern- 
ment of the world Is not achieved in violation of freedom, but by means of it. 'If 
providence,^ says Vico, ''is the architect of nations, the judiciousness of men is the 
foreman of the builders.** 

With this conception the insight is gained, that we must not misconstrue the im- immutability of 
mutability of God. In the inner life of the divine nature we must not imagine a con- miMonivti^^M 
dition of inflexible constraint, but as regards the execution of purpose and plans we ^» deism, 
are compelled to attribute to God the freedom of changing His attitude toward the Chanireabiiity of 
creature. Of this we are convinced because He is the living God of a single, a unique tomrd man?^ 
not a simple nature. Hence we may say with Lotze: "Any view acknowledging a oodof.oniqMiminoi 
life of God which does not stiffen into perpetual identity, will be able to conceivet **^p^n»ian. 
His eternal interaction as a mutable coefficient or paracleitos. One may see how, DiTiMintenetien^^^^^ 
at certain movements, this mode of cooperation and adaptation is rendered conspicu- 
ous by its modifying effects, and how it thus testifles to the incompleteness of the 
natural course of things." Here, after all, the circle-bound speculations are blasted; {^^"■"^^^ . 
philosophy has found the right track for a new start in solving the problem of har- i^^ «»«»• of thingi. 
monising Divine Providence and human freedom. Domer and Martensen agree with "^' 
Lotze in their disquisitions on determinism and indeterminisuL 

The incompleteness of the natural course of things "is witness to the interaction »^t fo^^J^t^bar*" 
of Providence," of the living God. But as the natural world is an open system, not at IXKSiJr^**"**'* 
all forestalling but requiring providential interference, much more is the world of 
history a system prearranged to give room to Divine interference and bent on com- 
pleting its rounds under it 

It will become apparent how the system ia perfected. 

Admitting that so far we have not surpassed the deistic conception, an objection rr<!!^^.of d£^ th«t 
might be raised from the other side of the house, which we may as well meet right here, eharercut^ to haT« 
We are accosted by the argument, that if individual happiness and the basis of social ^^it^' ** "••••^"' 
order, and the guaranty of its preservation were given solely in that revelation which 
the church claims to have in charge: then this revelation ought of necessity not to have ^^yituon of rMwm 
been enveloped in hulls and shrouds. It should have been projected in a palpable K^bü?^'•lS£^12'^' 
awe-inspiring majesty, so that doubt could not have been able tobring forth probabil- 
ities for denying it, and denial would have been made impossible once and forever. 

We are further told that if the cardinal center of this revelation were the eternal reason if teeptieum wer« 
of the world, then this would have had to appear as the Lord and Kin« and Shepherd of the p'*^*'^**** 
nations, and to occupy its throne in open view of everybody. Then every possibility of vexa- 
tious scepticism would have been prevented. ^^ 

Tes, and then all freedom would have been set aside, too. b^n n?uifl!äf '^^iLa«. 

Lonff affo, Kant ^ave the ne ce s s ary rejoinder. '*Then," he said, **most of the legalistic 
actions would be performed under compulsion of fear, a few from hope, but none at all 
for the sake of duty. A moral value of deeds, upon which alone, in the eyes of the world Th«r« wooid u no 
and of Supreme Wisdom, the value of the person doin« them depends, would not exist at all, ^^in^HlZt^Ao'S^ 
So loniT as the nature of man remains what it is, man^s conduct would also remain the same ^«'r ^*7' 
that is it would be merely mechanical". This means, we would have no freedom. There 
would be no history. For history is the ffuide to liberty. The unhidden glory and majesty 
would have suppressed all opposition ; but it would also have arrested the process of develop- 
ment before the world had attained to its state of maturity. As it is, the possibility must have 
been ffiven to take offence at the mystery of Holiness and Love; to faU over **a stumbliniT- 
stone and rock of offence" ; to become confused by the great paradox which consists in the 
peculiar mode and form of this revelation, and is set up in the midst of the world as an 
incitement to exercise the mental and moral incipiencies with which man is endowed. The 
possibility must be given to man to put himself into relation with revelation without «nd no hMory gvidiafl 
oompulsion ; the possibility must remain even to go to perdition. *^ ^ Ub^tj. 
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The will of God is effectnatedin the oooise of things» beerawtiitowillis the ideal 
aim of all oecnrrences, and is to be worked out through man under condition of hii 
relative (not absolute) freedom. The Supreme Will, then, works under a system of 
limitation. It carries out its intentions in the play of interchanging influences of 
mind upon mind, in overcoming impediments through neutralising eonnteractimis, 
upon ways hidden or round-about. It effectuates itself under an exercise of long- 
suffering, through procrastination and retrogressive steps, even in instances 
where retrogression appears to be a defeat of the purpose. Since not all which is 
real is at the same time rational, it follows not only that irrational facts must be 
possible, but also that it must be possible to make them subservient to the final real- 
isation of the rational. And all of this ensues, because the Absolute Will takes the 
liberty to choose selflimitation instead of restricting the freedom of the finite wili 
This truth ventilates many questions. But even at this instant of our investiga- 
tion, without having risen as yet above the standpoint of deism— answers are coming 
forth. 

§ 220. There is a trace of providential traction, manifest in the desire for 
expansion seizing the nations from time to time, which is not explicable simply by a 
superabundance of cultural embarrassment necessitating an overflow. 

At the period of the flrreat migration in Europe, in the iteps taken by the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese in matters of oolonisation at the close of the Middle- Ag^s, we plainly see 
the providential arrangement; and we clearly notice a ruling hand in the order in whieh, 
since the time of the water-benrars, the European nations have spread themaelyea abroad. 
Oppression and defeat were turned to most happy ends. It is marvelous how the eiream- 
stances on those occasions, served in liftinir the whole race upon the tracks of accelerated 
advancement. 

Here vir^n soil is broken, and new countries dotted with Mttlements; there people 
overripe with culture as in Tunis, MgypU Persia, and Japan, are stimulated afresh. Not so 
easy is it, however, to comprehend why entire peoples, torn away from their old ethnical 
connections, by arbitrary star-chamber proceedings, were hitched to alien nations. 
Charles V ffives the Low-Countries to his son Philip; then blood Is made to flow in rivers in 
order to dissolve the unnatural union which was not thus to be forced. What a clamor 
has been raised over the partition of Poland ; what an amount of injustice has been done in 
order first to forin '^United Ein^oms", and then to regain home-rule, as In the eases of 
Hungary and Ireland. 

Tet in all these seeming anomalies deep plans are discernible. 

We are shown up into council halls higher than those where the imperious wills 
of cabinets dispose of the weal and woe of nations; into the sphere from whence the 
Supreme Will guides the wisdom, or utilises the folly of, Prime-Ministers. 

Explanations of Huch disposals of people, on grounds of natural science, may be 
precise and may seem sufficient to the analytic interpreter— in order to understand the 
fact, for instance, that the Ugro-Tatarian element was drawn to the neighborhood of 
the Germans, or that tribes like the old Prussian were welded together with other 
nations only to wrangle with them; in order to further dynastic interests. Szamin- 
ing such plain facts a little closer, however, and taking again correlative bearings 
into considerations of a wider range, then causes and effects demonstrate the deeper 
intention which disposed of such people for cultural and ethical ends. For we find 
that whenever people, standing in the relations of a corresponding polarity to one an- 
other, are thus joined together, a new force develops from just such a tension. That 
force will prove more effective than the forces working in the nations each by itself, 
which forces by the way of the combination will generate a new power superseding 
the former, and causing the amalgamated nation to take a new departure in prosper- 
ity and prolificacy. This process is analogous to the genesis of individual life, where 
the ofbpring is of the more distinct quality and the less indifferent or common-place, 
the more marked the parental polarity. This single empirical fact throws sufficient 
light upon the higher guidance rendered obvious in the migrations and mergings ol 
people. 

Among the multitude of ethnical concomitants we found here 't^roduets of 
degeneracy", and there a humus on top of the substratum formed by decaying maases. 
Now we find the key to unlock the secret of such deteriorations. We have beeome 
aware of the hand whieh has something to do with ethnical inundations and sabjn- 
gations. The dark substratum beneath tbia thinomst oi cultural layw almost 
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f wryw liei e, was a standing eonondmnL It remained an nnsolyed riddle, that the }!£SS!i!SS^L^ 

eompressed strata of aboriginal tribes, after they had been eoyered by the new yege • Tcüp'iitoSr^imiui.d 

tationof eoltiyated and yictorions nations, neyer became completely assimilated, byhtsh^reoiton 

this material, massiye and marly, will neyer decompose. Neither is the hnmns, to 

eontinue the metaphor by which we designed the preyailing parties, eyer absorbed whiMMUonsofhifiMr 

by the crops of culture it yielded. Tho this humus may be "farmed out" in a man- S!^*o!li! S^ lüU 

ner forfeiting the name of eultiyation, yet in quantity it does not diminish. The <><*i»i«««-*»^ 

humus remains eyen under such circumstances, only that, in point of quality it be- 

eomes similar to the substratum. Kot only does the humus not diminish, but it tow^t^tnu. •A»Mk> 

mrlftk* ox tho qnutilM 

rather increases by the matter grown and decaying upon it It was a great chemist ot thotr bop«!»». 

who contended many years for establishing the truth which we here are free to 

apply in the cultiyation of applied ethnology. For we found that in almost eyery case „^ ^ twnafltM «r« 

the subjugated strata of the social compound were always capable of being influ- il^^jSS!^'^ 

enced by the peculiar qualities of the ethnical layer spreading out oyer them, and 

were benefited by the cultural growth springing up aboye and clothing them with 

Terdure. They became incited to participate in the actiyity of their superiors and to 

enure themselves to the influences of their cultural work whereby they became ele- 

yated. In most of these cases the yanquished people deriyed the greatest benefit 

from the pressure occasioned by the subjugation. 

Keyer was any of the ethnical strata, or of the commotion going on about them, ab ntu« •• in Mtnr« !• 
entirely yoid of the purpose; for never, neither in nature nor in history, is there any S^iSIr"'"'****^ *"* 
thing lost. It is a weighty sentence which 6e<M-ge Foster formulated long ago: **In JJ'Sl'lJ^JiS?*'** 
any system where everything moves under mutual attraction nothing can be annihi- ^t^^f '^ItaL^'' * 
lated; the quantity of the constituent elements ever remains the same." «ttrMtk». o. f. 

Since that discovery the axiom of the preservation of forces has received the 
right of citisen^ip in the realm of natural science, and Helmholtz has written out 
the diploma. It only remains that the science of history also should recognise as an 
axiom: the indestructibility of cultural effects. This ought to be raised to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal dogma in histories. It should be acknowledged that the preserva- 
tion of the total amount, the sum and substance of rational products yielded, as well- ^tuiSarä^äe^ 
as the preservation of each individual energy and its agent, is guaranteed by the abittoriodoj^. 
ordinances and arrangements of the Manager on high. For everything transpiring 
is included in the plan of final consummation, and everybody is concerned in the 
realisation of all purposes; hence, every thing, every person, every fact, will come to K,^ti,i„, i. meiod«! 
be unveiled in its ethical bearings. For above all does llhe unfurling of the moral ^Z^miSat^ 
standard belong to the Executive of the Government, which takes care that whatever SrJÄSiSE'SttS'" 
was in harmony with the purpose, or what attempts had been made to foil it, must p«n>oM. 
come to be publicly and universally known. It must become known that no willful The day of 
arbitrariness can escape from Justice which maintains the equipoise between the i"^fSJ25iveof th© 
effects of man's acts and deeds. Hence the reverse side of the fatherly government executive of the 
of love, and the prerogative of the world's government are: administration of justice, ^vernment. 
retribution— a day of judgment 

Let us take a fflanee at the Interior of our hospitals. ImmeiUately the Impression puiiabBonte nMw «Im 
wm orerwhelm us that If there were no God, nature at least would punish disobedience to its ^^ ^ natnn. 
laws upon whomsoever mad© himself liable. Here we peroeive the inexorable execution of a 
Judirment ffiven by a court in permanent session. The subdued demeanor of the culprits who 
have Indnlffed in dissipation make, the sombre, silent verdicts dearly legible. As nature deals 
oat retribution for every form of excess, so every case of neglect is punished. Faculties not 
•xerelsed will be crippled ; of opportunities to improve them we shall become deprived if we (TMiaitiM iMi««reiMd). 
repeatedly slight them. The eye of the cave-salamander becomes as a rudimentary or^an, it 
dries up. The visionary power of the soul, the sense for thin^ eternal must of necessity 
b eeo m e stunted, if not made use of and improved. 

How the abuse of the relations between man and the earth avenges itself, Is shown not 
cmStj hj the eondition of the countries where the ancient nations of culture disresarded that 
■olldarlty— tho recornisinir it very well in certain other respects. Reckless draining upon the (Dwtrvettoa of ewwn^ 
aovieee of natural wealth is carried on to the serious detriment of posterity even in the most 
etvutswd nations of modem times. By the criminal destruction of forests, the mountains are 
bald and barren, rivers are rendered shallow and made channels of periodical destruc- 
•o tbot meadows become deserts. Such outrages eommltted upon nature have laid 
regions of oriental culture, have rendered the country of Homer^s time and the 
piyrtngnomy of the '*Plromised Land" irrecoffnisable. They have created the ^'Sahara of the 
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Provence**. In Oalifomla, «oldwashlnir was stopped by larlslation in districts where fraltfol 
valleys had been made inarable; the Yolira low-lands are deluded by the sand washed down 
from mountains deprived of their vegetation. Thus nature takes her revencre if men turn 
her blessing into curses. By such object lessons nature imparts her teachings, but ths 
teacher stands beyond her— it is He who speaks. 

For therein consists the object of the . education ot the children of men nnder di- 
vine guidance» that in the development of humanity's person, working at the appara- 
tus of the environments, which are also in the hands of God, is taken out from the 
general life of the genus and lifted above the state of mere natural existence. Pe^ 
sonal life is to be led up to self-consciousness and self decision. For this reason God 
must have the final word. The passive, natural condition of the individual does not 
postulate special verdicts of God. 

This condition only appeals to sympathy and is not an object of special chastise- 
ment But the guilt contracted in the state of personal life begets the expectation 
and postulates that God should speak. The more developed aud intricate the eon- 
cems of personal life become, the more it becomes necessary that God should uphold 
the right by declaring sentence against the wrong. 

Judgment then, involves more than that which is expressed in the phrase that 
"universal history executes the Judgment of the world." People considering Judgment 
to be no more than the balancing of laws— as the meaning of that sentence is un- 
derstood—declare themselves to be satisfied with reducing this 'Ibalancing" to the law 
of "natural selection", whilst we are concerned with that Judgment rendered upon the 
rational and moral conduct of men^in which personal relations are uncovered and made 
public. We are concerned with that Judgment which holds the heedless or reckless 
person responsible, and condemns it to face the consequences of the fundamental, 
impartial, and unalterable principles of Justice, as administered throughout the con- 
stitutional government of the whole realm presided over by God in person. 

For, above all there is a point of view of the government of the world higher than 
the deistical, upon which we have thus far remained for the sake of argument. Since 
it is desirable that we should confide in the wisdom and love of the Divine Government 
with its myHterious ways and rulings, to trust even despite its permitting evil, and if 
we would learn to adore the self-inanition of the deity whereby God deigned to enter 
into our finite form of existence: then we ought to ascend to that view of the truth, 
from which it is conceivable that God can and does limit Himself. To this position, 
however, we cannot rise by way of reasoning alone. The intellect does not constitute 
all of man's being anyway, much less at this new step where man in his entirety and 
inner essence is to stand forth in muster. 

The conditions of and reasons for, a more adequate ooirnitlon in the matter of divine 
self-inanition have been stated previously. 

§ 221. We may therefore now recapitulate the results of our inquiry. In one 
respect we perceive a state of affairs in which- history seems to be abandoned to will« 
f ul arbitrariness. The issue of history is incalculable. For, as Schelling puts it, 
"that which may be figured out, a priori, is not the object of history; and vice versa, 
what is to be taken for its object must not be calculable before hand.** According to 
this pai^tially true statement we are challenged, it appears, to surrender everything 
which purports to be in accord with a rational plan and purpose. 

The wording of this opinion might be construed to imply that all of this plan and 
purpose was doomed to subside in the turmoil of subjectivlstic liberty. Is there no sur- 
mise as to the source of the confusion which would point to the discovery? Yea, still 
more confounding is it that, with reference to the subject under di8CU8sion,other riddles 
present themselves which seem as if they could not be solved in the present condition 
of our intellectual powers, and the solution of which could not be hoped for even from 
any future state. From the deistic standpoint we are unable to understand these riddes 
for the simple reason that they originate in the complication of human affairs with the 
Bad, which indeed exists. The Bad is a mystery, and becomes the more mystifying in 
proportion as men are determined to ignore or to disregard it. 

In the last resort this attitude towards the problem brings man into the dilemma 
of disavowing the revealed, and to substitute an unknowable God, a God only to be ac- 
cepted as a proposition necessary to that process of thinking which cannot arrive at 
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leeirable conclusions, unless the God-idea be pressed into service as a mere argument- The o<>d of deitm 
^ve proof. Under this aspect, then, as a matter of course, the hypothetical God-idea combi^ms true 
B wrought accordingly. The consequence is, that man cannot be blamed for with- ^^™®"** *"** 
lolding his confidence from such a modifiable Gkki, tho even so highly honored as to undentandinc. 
eceive the attribute of '^higher being", or of being the most sublime idea— and 
lothini; more: being but an empty generalisation, the makeshift of human reason in 
ts attempt to reduce wrong understanding and true sentiment to a synthesis. 

A less confused picture of history will become visible, and its more satisfactory Th« b^Sfrid^^th 
inderstanding is obtainable upon no other than that stage of philosophy which re- real contents^ 
[uires the empty form of the postulated God-idea, the unknown God, to be filled with 
eal contents. 

This is the case in the Christian God-consciousness. Revelation imparts to as in the 
bought the essence of fullness. Here the mind is relieved of the oppressive feeling ^nMiousoem.' 
aused by the erroneous apperception that the death of millions was a necessity for 
he purpose of serving the ambition of a single individual, as the stepping-stone to "^^ 
lis greatness. 

There is no longer any necessity for generations to perish in order to raise a ^;;||^ eofnitkm 
igher ethical life upon fields of ruins; no longer the necessity for the erroneous con- *™ '"*'' 
eption of the Good being the product or reverse side of the Bad. For in that Chris- 
Ian cognition alone the thought of freedom prevails over those necessities which cry 

Heaven for a solution. 

This freedom is preserved and in safe keeping nowhere but in an invisible rrMdoininMf«kMpiiiff 
jgher organism which gradually pervades that expanding visible organism of hu- ^bm'f^'ä^^to 
lanity, which is to cover the length and breadth of the earth's surface. Throughout SL^ha^'g!^*^ "^ 
tie whole extent there are spreading out like threads in horizontal lines the billions interrelations of 
f interrelations, binding together all nations, and hence indirectly, but not less firmly, this visible 
U individuals as the many members of the one organism. This natural bond of hu- as^ndin^ "'^^ 
lanity is thrown out like a net into the water with the connections out of sight, so horSontaUy*^"* 
lat frequently the identity of the parts with the whole is rendered irrecognisable. Th«inTiBibi« 

Within this visible organism, broadcast over the globe, an invisible organism, M.^uii^uto'^Mi« 
entering in the Mediator, is to ramify and is to pervade and permeate and penetrate ^'^'^'^''*^'' 
le former natural organism everywhere. The ways and relations radiating from conn^j^^j 
lis center and acting as threads which lead back to it, connecting and binding each binding "^ ^^ 
lemDer of the spiritual organism with the center, enter from above, vertically fi2^!^^^threads 
ito the horizontal fabric of earthly history. Thus a new and higher organism c'^n^of'th" ^^ 

1 assuming shape under this process of pervasion. The threads of relationship with spiritual sphere, 
le center run to it from all directions of the compass of conscious activity. Every horbMntaf fabric 
tan bom into this world partakes, by virtue of the spiritual part of human nature^ f^ earthly history 
! the light emanating from the Head and Universal Center of humanity. Every one 

addressed as a personal being by a call setting free his selfhood. According to the eau tojoii^thl h7bw * 
«mal plan to be realised through free agents, every man is called to freedom by his S^u^u^/'^*^"' 
uHcipation in the light shining upon alL 

It would be folly to be^rln with enumerating the opportunities offered to each, Indlvldu- •nurS^Sld ear! yl^g^ 
ly, for enterlnir Into and carrying on the mysterious relations with Him by Whom each Is ^i ^^ ^***^^**" 
eated, and for the communion with Whom each one was destined. Such enumeration Is 
most Impossible, especially since from the observation of others these relations are with- J*hrn»rf*^^uni«iu!«tod 
■awn. For they occur chiefly in that domain of psychical life which we call ^^unreflected (or (or lub-) eonseioiMD««. 
;b-) oonaciousness", which is hidden from reflectinuT reason. We only insist upon the fact, * *' '^' '^' "^' *"* 

at from this depth we receive impulses and impressions of which we become conscious and 
ion which we can meditate. We lay some stress upon this empirical fact because it affords 
key to unlock other phenomena of equal beariniT* By th« «pintaai 

kiofdom M built Into 

Enabled to form the apperception of an invisible kingdom built into the frame- th«f»iii*workof th« 
ork of the empiric mental cosmos, we discern that a unification of the visible i^if>«f!'**°.'l*^v* 

liiYlflbi« with th« 

itb the invisible is rendered feasible indeed. The rearing of the spiritual kingdom ^^^^ ^ rcMnr«d. 
designed to include the whole of humanity in the broadest sense. The means of its The means of 
«struction are as veiled as the results of edification remain internal. It is quite m^uSJ a?the '* 
liBdent to know that the gain for humanity consists in an organisation which f^jl^Jjp"^^^" 
i^ds it together in its spiritual consanguinity. A sphere is given in which it is ° 
2S 
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made obligatory that the pert ectioii of hnmaitity be wrought oat» in which eaeli iiidi> 
vidual recognises its grand destiny and has extended to him the aasaraiice ol its 
attainment It is the kingdom in which mankind becomes renewed by conforoumfle 
with the original, essential and final destination; in which the human family r^^alns 
its lost nnity— where the necessity of the law is superseded by the new eorenantoC 
free grace. 

The innermost of the three concentric circles is now rendered distinct The 
circle out on the periphery designates the natural universe. The human w<^ld forms 
the next, the mixed sphere of psychico-pneumatic life. The purely spiritual Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth and in Heaven forms the central compass. This was always 
the goal toward which all rotating cycles of physical« mental, and ethical develop- 
ment were consigned from the beginning. 

It was the result of a previous survey of this topic that we discerned the fhoof^ 
as having become a fact in the person of the Mediator at the fullness of time. The per- 
sonal relation of each man to Him consists, as may be learned empirically, in the 
trusting devotedness and unreserved consecration to a love which embraces each in- 
dividual created in the ''image,'' even tho this may be blurred in the forlorn condition 
of the individual. The relation is founded upon confidence in a holy world-govern- 
ment conducted by love and Justice, according to which gifts have been granted un- 
der the expectation of prompt returns; and signs of love have been commmii- 
eated to a world of humanity wherein signs of appreciation rarely appear. 
It is confidence in a just government which uses discrimination as to ttie degree 
to which» considering indigent circumstances and giftedness, allowances can be made 
as to how far that could have been accomplished which had been commanded. 

Most willingly do we agree with Droysen's sentence in his "Outlines of Histor- 
ies'*: "History, too, teaches to understand God, and in God alone can we find its un- 
derstanding." But we offer as an amendment that this understanding, since we can 
never obtain it otherwise than in parts, can satisfy no mind but such a one as knows 
itself to be understood, and trusts that that, which to us remains unknown, is properly 
provided for, nevertheless. This is possible only in the organism where Heaven and 
earth are in contact With this organism the individual members do not however, 
sustain rapport by reason alone; their feeling and will are likewise to be attached 
thereto. The individual must know and feel himself organically and historically 
connected with, and supported by, the Head. The member knows itself to be rescued 
and cleansed by, and safe only in the incessant and cordial relation with, the Head. 
In union with the Mediator the Christian partakes of the position in the midst of 
things. His vision therefore is rendered central as from the summit of a freestand- 
ing mountain. 

Upon this scope the mistrust bom of igncnrance gives way to an assured confi- 
dence. Then such fortuitous events of history, as were designated the unaeeount- 
able margin of histories, and which people are quick to ascribe to fate — as an acci- 
dental matter, a chance or mishap— lose their embarrassing effects upon the faithfuL 

Hap-hazard seems to have flrreat sway in the various predloaments which mas has to 
endure, as weU as in favorable oontinffencies of historic note. Quite a number of the most 
important discoveries and inventions are traceable to an occasion which seemed a matter of 
mere chance. 

In tlie Cathedral of Pisa, QaUlsso sees a lamp swinirlnff from havinir Just been refilled witii 
oil, and is thereby led to find the pendular osoiUations. An apple falling to the ground, leads 
Newton to discover the law of irravity and attraction. The fli^rht of a swarm of peUcaaa 
towards the south prompts Columbus to steer in that direction, whereby North America is 
left to the Germanic nations and protestantism. Numerous are the ^^happeoiacs** like <>***M*»g 
irold in California, by which streams of emi^rration were directed to regions unknown or 
deemed inaccessible before. Is not then the coincidence of different and seemingly irrelevant 
circumstances to be exalted to the importance of a historic factor oonditioninff the prog r ess 
of history ? Should not that writer be correct, after all, who designates incidental happening 
as ''the little finger" of the hand of Ood Almighty. 

It is a psychological fact, founded upon experience, that people who recognise 
themselves as being incorporated into the center of things, are the more reluctant to 
acknowledge events as mere incidental,the more they experience the support of Prov- 
idence. They see miiaole» «fny^ere, everywhere the "little finger^ in occurrences 
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Which to others seem insignificant. On the strength of their own experience they see Small matten 
the direct rulings of the Father in Heaven in small things by which they are con- nturak«^^änt! 
firmed of the providential care as a most indisputable fact, affordingthem an assured furaiah'the* 
certitude, solace, security and encouragement Facts occurring at just such a time »eaiure for 
make their pettiness, because of which otherwise they would remain unnoticed, the pltieno«? ^° 
more remarkable, the plainer they evince themselves as turning points in our lives; 
by their bearing upon the sequences they become grounds of conviction from which 
no one can dissuade us. Such facts furnish us the measure, for our prudence and— 
patience. 

By the repetition of striking experiences of that nature the thought is revived Proridentiaioare 
within us of a providential guidance, howsoever veiled in mystery; and we are taught ?SuÄ"untu*their 
by it, to habitually give ourselves up to this guidance until we shall clearly see their ^^^^''^^j ^muI^ 
beneficial effect upon the future. Drawn into the movement of a sacred history as if ^BrroWedf 
this were conducted for our private interests, we are gladdened to see more and more g^i^^ j^^ 
that our trusting hope does not deceive us, and that our patient waiting and child- derived and 
like devotion were not in vain. fSiu^'dSwn*^* 

Thus the method of the divine rulings of the world becomes transparent to the from the perapnai 
attentiveobserver in such degree, as he sees the events of his own life being directed by Sfvine^^ ^ 
Providence. Tho wrought out from raw material he knows himself to be guided up- «o^*'«"»®«»*« 
ward and to be fashioned after the eternal proto-type, in order to become gloriously ^"oundaS*** 
transformed into His likeness. In the harmonious concord of all his inner potentiali- mystery of a 
ties man shows himself to be a living stone of the great temple which resounds with tEe worfd %r the 
tlfe anthems of praise. And from the methods in which his own affairs are govern- **5?®^* of ChrUt'« 
ed, he has the indications for forming an appropriate conception of the manner in becomM luoid. 
which all movements are to proceed in order to arrive at the consummation toward ah innatanuid 
which all creation is tending. It is only on these grounds that man may comprehend Ku^n*!!"!!!! w^d tT 
the world of nature and liistory and the government of both as one locked, complete and^horo"**' 
system. In the mystical center of that system of the synthesis man, the miracle of originally 
the world,feels himself safe, knowing himself to be a component part of a redeemed min ^ 
humanity, around and for the benefit of which, as for its mystical seed, nature and SToS^'i!^'*^**''^ 
history revolve. He feels himself safe as a member of that humanity which under 
a fatherly management is to be prepared for the final glorification, including the uni- 
verse as belonging to humanity. 



B. SECOND DIVISION.— RESULTS OF HISTORY. 



Trusting and hoping, we must not, however, anticipate the glorious state of per- 
fection to set in at once in compliance with our desires. The most difficult part |of PMiminoiorMi 
the way we have to climb is as yet before us. And before we can hasten to •**'•»•"•"*•• 
a close of our dissertation and exposition of thoughts upon the closing scenes of his. 
tory, we can not evade the question as to the real issues of historic commotions. prS^ctT^^tb« im« oe 
What will it be» that has been accomplished by them? What proof of real progress '^^*' ^ *"*" 
on the line of human happiness can be adduced? Do the cultural establishments h u . i i 
yield a net gain, or are the profits required merely to keep them in running order? ^ ^'^ 

We know that objections to our assertions of continual advancement come not 
alone from the adherents of Schopenhauer's world-theory. They say that every new 
phase of the rotary movements only plunges humanity into new distresses. Con' 
eemlng real achievements even certain other seekers after truth, deserving still more 
ecHisideration than the pessimists, have become sceptical. 

With their spiral motion of culture we find no fault: we entertain a similar view. 
Cultures were buried under ruins and have, at other times and places, been brought Siotion'of^' 
back to life. Thus reinstated they appeared enriched and moved forward on the as- propren. 
eendant plane. It has also been said that the historic motion was circular, meaning 
th^eby that everything returns to the same level and that matters remain essentially 
what ttiey always were. The culture of the Occident which arose after the great di- 
vide of the the times, would then represent a new, but scarcely improved, sphere above 
that oriental culture which went down with Rome. 
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PBOGRESS AND GOAL OF CIVILISATION. 



inB.CH.L§222. 



The propen of This qaostion of progress remains to be considered in order to satisfy the inquirj 

have aTtiMnifio as to the speciflc and definite goal of eivilisation in more tliaa one respeet. Investi- 
and definite soaL gating whether a real progress in economics can be vindicated, we must, in the first 

place, view the problem from its physical aspect This will 1^ ns to argue upon 
the topic of intellectual advance. Then questions as to SBsthetical and finally ethical 
improvement will require our attention. To each of these disquisitions a chapter k 
to be dedicated. And then 'the Theme" will resound in the great finale of the earthly 
drama. Its intonation will signalise the harvesting of the earnings of humanity 
into the gamers, the transport of the fruits of the spirit, and of the essences extracted 
from the realm of the secondary good, into the state of permanency and beatitude. 
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CH. L PROQRBSS UNDER THE ASPECT OP PHYSICAL ACQUIREMENTS : ECONOMICS. 

§ 222. A law of progress does not exist, since history is no mechanisoL But 
progress there is, most assuredly. And it is perceptible if we only do not attempt to 
conceive it as moving in a single, straight line. 

Progress is rather brought forth by a series of diflterent, partly concurrent cult- 
ures running in parallel and intersecting waves. These wave-lines are not of equal 
length. Frequently they coalesce to run in one line until here and there they branch 
off again to the right or left, up or down. Most conspicuous is the sum of progress 
in physical results, in triumph over nature. 'The hmnan race becomes evermore 
liberated from the fetters of natural forces; man gradually becomes disengaged from 
the earthy lump that gave birth to Mul" This, in the words of Ritter, is the goal to 
be reached. In this physical emancipation great things have certainly been achieved, 
which we accredit to culture, provided we are not misunderstood as tho this acknowl- 
edgment included the waiving of our judgment as to the value of this freedom. We 
here discuss progress in respect toa very definite domain. 

Every earthly development proceeds in a method common to aU oreatnret. The ytmng 
animal life as concealed in the egg, adheres as yet to its soft environment. It is covered and 
enveloped, and its parturition protected by the warmth of the broodinir parent. It is a par- 
ticular life already, but as yet tied up by and involved in the general life of its speeies. This 
evolutionary progress procecyis, under a series of detachments and separations during partu- 
rition. By looseniniT itself from enclosures life individualises itself, until finaUy the last 
decaying membrane or husk is thrown off and the new oriranism animated by its own inter- 
nal impulses, and adapted to its surrounding, moves in the atmosphere of tho external world. 

In precisely the same manner personal life individualises itself in an aaoeodinff scale of 
progress toward self- and world-consciousness. 

In a manner at least analogous does a nation develop from its state of being ''na- 
ture-bound" by way of differentiation and organisation. We shall see the same mode 
of progress in the ever augmenting departments of social life. We subsume this de- 
velopment as the physical part of cultural progress in distinction from ethical ad- 
vance. 

At first nomade-tribes appropriate what the soil yields. When pasture is consum- 
ed the tents are taken down and the herds are driven to other fields. For the 
ground nothing is done. It yields but does not receive cultivation in return. 
Productiveness diminishing, the herd wanders away. Some bottom lands, perhaps^ 
are plowed, if breaking up the soil, or rather scatching the surface deserves that 
name, and perhaps the shrubs are grubbed out to some extent This primitive agri- 
culture is carried on no longer than the productiveness of the virgin soil lasts. New 
lands are hunted up and fanned off. In the one instance as in the other, in the coun- 
tries of the old Indo-Germans, as much as in Asia, the decline of such spontaneous 
harvest caused immigrations, whereby nations of culture, which once had begun 
career in the same way, are overpowered. 

In the next state, the period of steadiness and settlements, a higher culture suc- 
ceeds, founded upon more rational treatment of the soil, proving agriculture 
to be the first step toward culture. In the technical terms of agriculture lie "the ety- 
mological roots". The clod of ground becoming "an acre" which is fructified by in- 
telligence and persevering energy, and designates the beginning of emancipation 
from the earthly clod. This is the usual way in which historical nations severally 
founded their existence. 
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But we repeat, tliat the toil most favorable to the foundin« of gtatei is oot that whioh B«g{oD* which 
requires the least exertion. The crreat valleys of Manrpt and Mesopotamia made persistent »•««•itM« mentei 



■tninrles necessary, in Egging canals, in erecting dams, dilLes and embanlunents. The hi^h touT '^^ »»"^^ 
plateaus of Tenochtiüan and Mexico, and of Cusco in Peru, show remnants of a hi^rh 
•dvanoe in culture, because they lie elevated to de^rrees of the moderate sone which 
neeessitatei thesurmountinuT of many difficulties under mental exertions and manual toiL 

This stage of progress affords the best opportunity for observiiig the transition Tnn.itionfrc««h«iite 
from general forms of generic life to social differentiations. The mode of possessing Si^ASkü^^^ua 
the fields illustrates the gradual change. A certain area is at first the common prop- '*'*' 
erty of the community. Only the improvements upon the land, house and garden, *'""^" property 
etc are held by right of ownership, of labor. The land, subsequently, is parcelled out *^»*>p'"« 
to freeholders who cultivate their 'lots'*, whilst the woods and the meadows, the vil- (»«orifht of private 

POCNMIOO 

läge greens and the river banks still belong to the commonalty, to which each of its 
members has the right of usufruct, pasturing his domestic animals upon the "com- 
mons'*. Sheep and geese are sent out with the herds of cattle under watch of a paid SeSriee vaSSTln 
herdsman. The hogs fatten on acorn in the woods, which on that account enjoy the primitive staires 
care of the public for their preservation. The more remote the time, the more we find ^' "^^^^ ^'•' 
Henry George's agrarian theories of common ownership of the soil in practice. Com- SJ^^JiXbte?^** 
monistic possession precedes private ownership. All are in duty bound to the whole 
bound to the soiL Private titles are limited by the right of the community. Even 
after the partition of the fields the right of common pasture stood paramount, so that u^SHngJ'*^ *"' 
for the common good private real estate was taxed with pasture regulations and with 
the triplex system of farming, that is, parts of the whole ''field" or as were in turns common own«r«hip 



set aside to lay fallow; another part was designated for summer crops, and one third JTjJSä Vm^SLiion. 
was sown with grain. Consequent to these regulations the individual owner was, 
for the sake of common pasture, limited to his certain share in the number of domes- 
tic animals. Agrarian conservatism did not allow progress to go on much more swift- ^Si^l^on, 
ly than the oxen yoked to the plough. Large tracts of land suffered under communal oonditipnewi by 
encumbrances, under the prohibition of taking them "under the plough." Common advantages, 
possession was protected at the expense of agricultural emulation, of progress and of ratiomd"^^ ^^ 
private Ofmership. The right of possession remained subject to communal muncipal accommodations 
obligations, and the peasantry bound to that part of mother earth which was rendered aSiustmenta. 
sacred through long lines of ancestorship. 

From these stages of primitive order and ruling custom, social development takes ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
new starts by way of detachment and division. Common possession, conditioned by ^•^' 
■atwal advantages or by accommodation to natural environments, becomes superseded 
by ratlMal and legal adjustments, and by the corresponding rise in the value of indi- 
Tldual labor. The soil is divided, is made salable. Private proprietorship stimulates 
intensity of management, and the aspiration to independence is encouraged together 
with indnstriousness and a feeling of selfhood. Manual labor is honored; a decent 
living and frugal comfort anent to invigorating exercise is the reward. From the ^^,^''^' 
clod the factory hand is detached. Whether he is less nature-bound, is, however, an- '^fr^oAr-haads».* 
other question— not solved by the nomade-life in the tenement houses of large cities. 

§223. As the third stage of earthly progress we may consider, with Roscher, Third iitagtoCprogrM 
the preponderance of the money-power. True, it makes the soil more productive, p,^^d«i^o.oftb« 
by patting more and more instrumentalities, and finally machinery, into service. The «aoney-powein 
modem age opens, the social dangers of our times take their origin. The worst of «< mMhiatry: 
tfaem is called forth by the profanation of agriculture. of depr«»tiiif nmi 

Real estate is made an object of money speculation and with fancy prices put upon ^^ ^^^^ brokowf»; 
it» becomes a light-winged commodity, a disgust to heirs who hate field labor and the ^ ,„„i^^^ 
monotony of rural life. Real estate is abandoned to brokers, landsharks and capital- i^tfftuidim: 
Ists. The uncultivated latif undia, of which the New England states, Maryland, etc., ^^^.l^l^ ^ ^* 
largely consist, are the result. i»P«<iin, 

Since the heedless parcellation of family-tenures has caused the depreciation of an- D«pneUtioB of ih« 
Mstral homesteads, the previous conditions, as for instance the private rinrhts of possession, t^^**|r!!!.*^'!n^!|!|^ 
liader re^alations of eommon holdings in fiduciary trusts, are now almost everywhere abated, mom» th* AbMidoiim«ii 



It is generally accredited to Christianity and to humanitarianism issuing from •*""""'*******'"«■ 
it, that serfdom and slavery are abolished. We aver, however, that this was the case ^"u?«^'«!^"^^ 
only very indirectly. It has been rather procured by the modifying effects of the ä^Mul^iIt^*''^ ^ 
new relations between labor and capitaL 
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Where paitoral and arrloaltural pursuits prevail, serfs and retainer* upon the maaor 
are still more profitable. And such social conditions would« in Russia for instanee, be of 
good service for all oonoerned— in Russia, where twenty-five persons averase the habitation 
of a square mile, or in the southern states of the Union. In Western Europe, however, where 
there are one hundred people on an average to the square mile, theae oonditiona must change 
regardless of humanitarianism. For in crowded regions, a ^'labor-marlcet", that ia, the paid 
service of free men, is much more advantageous to the proprietor. 

The fact has been pointed out that by the increasing and facilitated utilisation 
of men in productive labor, the slaves of ancient times became the serfs, 'Mllains," 
and yeomen of the Middle-Ages, and those in turn became, through large manufaetor- 
ing establishments and by the introduction of machinery, the journeymen, the day- 
laborers of modem times. We have lived to see the nobleman sink into poverty, as 
well as the farm-hand and the peasant whose ancestors were servants in fee to the 
ancestors of the former, and who himself had inherited the obligation to work two 
days of each and every week for the now dispossessed baron. Wherever population 
grows in density, where capital farms the land with the steam-plow, when time is 
money, where the distribution of products through the social organism is accelerated, 
there free labor is more conducive to personal welfare. We thus see in what Mgh 
decree the developfoeot of political freedon Is foaoded apon ezteadlaf the prodactfreacis ef 
the soil aod the foioe, eveo ■poDploafhiflc the oceaa. 

Economic progress as a civilising factor, is largely due to the increasing density 
of population. 

The first check of this growth since the reconstruction of Europe, after the faU of the 
West Roman empire and the storms of the migrations, occurred in the oenturies of the 
crusades. 

^ In the middle of the fourteenth century the diffusion of the people over Bnrope esüübits 
a marked change. The number of inhabitants has inoreased. Italy, Franoe, and the Low 
Countries are the most crowded since the eastern parts had to suffer the Mongolian invasions 
and the central parts suffered under the ravages of the ^*blaok death" which took away 
25,000,000 of people ; under the wars with the Turks, and finaUy by the religious oontests. The 
Thirty Tears^ War depopulated Germany from seventeen to four millions. Then oame the 
civil wars raging in almost every one of the western states. Only after the Napoleonic war, 
throughout the first fifteen years of our century, a continual augmentation of people kept 
pace with the decades. Europe became rejuvenated. Adam Smith thought that England 
would need five centuries to double her population ; but it took Europe only ninety years to 
double the number of inhabitants, and Germany only sixty years in spite of thouaands upon 
thousands sacrificed to wars, and despite the largely increased emigration. 

At bottom the sole reason for these attainments lies in the economical prosperity 
and the heightened consciousness of man's dignity, all resting upon the basis of ru- 
ral husbandry. 

The policy of monarchical absolutism was up to the middle of our eentnry chiefly 
bent upon the ''wealth of nations," upon 1i)alance of power," upon increase of pres- 
tige, and somewhat upon law and order. Now we have to follow a social polity, gov. 
ernments have become civil, and legislatures are compelled to be deeply concerned in 
appeasing the demands of common welfare. Human rights and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are to be cared for first of all. This is the e£fect of the thought of humanism 
silently working through the study of humanistics on the basis of industrionsness, 
and upon the basis, in the last resort, of agriculture. 

See how much the condition of the third, now a fourth estate has been am^iorated, as 
iUustrated by the contrast drawn by Roscher. ^There is the South Ameri<»tn, heaving under 
the burden of the heavy ores which he carries upon his back from the mines of the Andes to 
the smelters. Here the factory hand of Europe and North America, who is carried up and 
down the elevator plying between four and fourteen stories, in order to save the costly human 
strength for actual work. What freedom from drudgery, and what stages and times of 
advance lie between these two extremes. There slave-market and slave-raisers, here per- 
centages of profit for the free laborer with aU sorts of mutual insurances and free Ubraries^\ 

The thought of humanism was active at great lengths, in the many institations 
aiming at public health. 

It is true, the ancients also paid some attention to sanitary measures. Every house of 
Antioch was, according to Mommsen, provided with running water, from the park at Daphne 
near by, dotted with weU-spriugs. The oasis of Palmyra contained many exquisite water 
reservoirs properly mnured and covered. 

Not less was the Oooident, even throui^the Middle- Ages, weU supplied with baths, private 
and public. But the straett remained unpaved; the floors of the rooms were covered with 
straw and rush-graswM, PQhlle eleanUness was never thought of, neither was it thought of 
to provide a city with good WMV. These cities with narrow streets, orowded between gigan- 
tic walls and moati, hMMMi Mmi hol^heda of «pidemio diseases. 
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The health offices of recent times carrying out sanitary regulations in the inter- 
est of laUtfing classes have much to do with the increase of population and public 
ecMnforts. 

§ 2H. Civilisation is now at the point of conquering the distances of space S^duSSiTSV*"' 
sad time, both of which Impede human endeavor. Progress aims at freeing men *^^ ^°'*- 
from their restrictions as much as possible. In other words, it aims at the domina- i>oiiiioioaof mindoY« 
tion of the mind over circumstances hemming in the spirit. In the hurry of modem MtrieünfUi« spirit. 
life mtural restraints are more than ever felt to encumber communication and cor- 
respondence is already carried on upon a scope so extensive as never before had 
been imagined even as a mere possibility. ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

. The history of the struggle against distances, in perfecting means of rapid tran- »«»wSim. * ■*•*" 
sit may be divided into distinct periods. 

At first we notice the old and unreUable means of oommunioation with the ffreat nations . p .^ ^ 
of Asia, dependinir upon opportunities of transport offered at points where eroods were Kareoecuioiuof 
ezelMMced. Then the Phenioian wholesale and colonial traffic brings about the first attempts Sfl-liyj*",. 
at international intercourse, especially amonir the wiB0*ern Asiatics and the Hellenes. The 
third period of facilitated commiuiicKtion belongs to Rome in its central position, with its 2. Period: 
monopolies and its military roads to and from remote provinces and staple-places. The next [^Ji^mpt? £t*nu7* mi 
step of advanoe upon connected routes and lines of navigation falls in medieeval times, interooun«. 
The North and the East of Europe are drawn into the commerce of the world simultaneously 
with the rapid movements of Mohammedanism. It is only recently that Arabic books have R^mim^uuiii* 
. unrolled a picture of the relations and routes between the Ishmaelites and the countries of the monopoitM Md mUiury 
Yolira and the Vistula. This period closes with the adventure of Columbus— for, strange to '******' 
say, from the times of Themistocles until that of the do^e Dandalo, comparatively very slow ^^ Period * 
progress, if any at all, had been made in ship-buildiunT. The participation of the western R«i*id inoTemeöte of 
hemisphere in the maritime commerce of the world wiU have to be designated as the fifth ''<^*™*b«<^*<^1ub- 
period. 

Entirely new departures in the art of navigation have rendered it at last the From 
most important factor in historic movement. Especially since, in our own day, steam Jög^Da^ded ^ 
and electricity have been hitched before advance on land and water, the world owes and Ck>iiimbus 
its greatest and fastest strides to their practical utilisation. With still larger prom- ^'^«^In^ 
ises ahead, concerning the communication to and from the former ends of the world, «bip-buiidinff. 
perfection seems so well nigh accomplished, that it may be bald: In respect to rapid uten «od fiut«« 
transit of thoughts, goods and passengers we live in the age best corresponding to the »win^to n^rlSZm of 
sixth period of the hexameron— in the age of surprises, of celerity. ^ '^ .^\ 

A review of the stages in which so far man has tried to accelerate his travels is very We«t«ni hemiipher« 
instructive as to the degree in which peoples of arrested cultures stiU live under old restric- ^^ementT^^™* 
tions of traffic. 

Imagine those wagons covered with wicker-work and hides, of which iBschylos left us a ^' Ei^^lPil» , ,. 
description, and upon which the hordes of the Tatary dweUed and traveled along the Volga, of eommuareaUoB! 
•• they stiU dweU and traveL ContrMta- 

In India, ox-carts and elephants are the vehicles of travel, whilst the camel serves as the 
■hip of the desert from the Niger to the Tantsekiang. Thus moves the Orient. China, of Moring-wafons, 
eourse, had its net of good roads, and Persia has its post-riders and runners, but traffic on !i^if||^y*'*'j£i^'^ 
tbe whole did not move any the faster for aU that. Greece had been advanced as far as to have 
wheel-tracks, hewn into the rocks and meand«»ring along every turn of the cliiTs and '°^^!JS^p]i*!^ ^^ -^ 
ab y ss e s. But of any solid cause- way Uke the drive-road of Cyrus, from his residence to his ^ 

fire temple, scarcely any trace is found. How slowly were the distances overcome. Accord- ^Mert" 
lag to the Odysee the journey from Lesbos to Argos took three days. Xenophon praises it as 
a great feat, that a Milesian ship made the trip from Lampsakos to the Spartan lauding in three Chinar-o«! of ro*di. 
days. Rome had Its governmental postal routes through all the conquered provinces; pro- p«nia— poH rfden. 
eoosals built their straight cause- ways even through deserts. But people upon journeys took Qr«M»— wh««i tracks 
their leisure. How cumbersome travel crept along during the Middle- Ages, we can com- *^**" '°^ '**^^' 
pate from the records of the imperial expeditions to Rome, and of the rides from one palati- ^ute!i' tfroaS Af m^ 
Hate to the other. dwcru. ' ^*" 

But in respect to technical appliances in conquering space and time our age _. ^^ 
stands unique. The first ocean steamer, the *^avanah" crossed the Atlantic in 1819. crossed th™^ 
Since that time the earth has been rendered smaller to us through steam and tele- ^^9^''^^*' ^* ^' 
graph« The Mediterranean in St. Paul's time was virtually more extensive than the 
Pluifle is today to our missionaries to China. 

The fact is, in short, that the earth is now more than ever before rendered sub- ,090^1, p i« 
]eet to man's mind. Irrespective of the increase and density of population since traf- less extensive ^ 
ile has been cleared from impediments, and communication by letter has been made Mediterranean 
tfmost free of expense; abstracting also from the result^ of chemical research, we [ust. Paulas 
iBarrel at the extent to which the mineral kingdom has been utilised in facilitating 
iod «mtraeting commercial relations. 
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Progress sufficient to surpass some of the ancient techniques has, perhaps, not bc»en 
made. It is proven that the .Seyptians under the oldest dynasties used not only steel 
for chiselinur hieroglyphs into granite and syenite, but worked even with circle-saw and 
with drill inside of tubes, the points and edffes of the bores consistinir of precious stones. 
On one of the ifrauite sarcophaipi in the crreat pyramid of Oizeh, a diamond saw had evi- 
dently been used. We need not doubt these accomplishments of the ancients. 

The role whleh metals play has become of an import paramount to that of almost 
any other commodity. And what would become of our culture without coal? Wherever 
we may cast our eyes, metallic products present themselves, from a tiny needle 
to a cast-steel cylinder weighing ten thousand pounds, like the one which forty years 
ago a German firm exhibited in London. To such proportions has grown the mann- 
facture and utilisation of iron. To be sure, it took a long course of development, 
reaching back to the time when the Galypians on the shores of the Black Sea brought 
iron products into trade, down to the consuming of such huge quantities as are 
required in the construction of suspension bridges and underground railroads. 

Had it not been for the exactions imposed upon the earth, this development of 
the means of civilisation could not have become possible. But the great magazines 
were forced open in which the effects of ihe sun in the form of coal and petroleum 
were stored up in times of the remote past. In these magazines the warmth of 
the sun's rays was stored in a condensed state, in order to yield their wealth at the 
time needed. It was the time when that higher plane of civiUsation was reached 
which of old never could have been expected. 

Modem civilisation has thus been brought about by the cooperation of all parts of 
the globe in a world-embracing traffic; but not without its having been prepared by 
preceding cultures, however locally limited they may have been. Now the essence 
of each and all cultures in the totality of their subsumption and accumulated issues is 
put into circulation to be distributed everywhere for the benefit of all concerned. We 
are astonished to read the critical thoughts of Japanese and Hindoos upon the deep- 
est topics agitating European nations, written in most excellent style. 

For the first time in history we witness the lively interaction (sorry to say, al- 
most blending) of all phases of culture, each claiming recognition as forming the 
first rank of civilisation, that is, of Christianised culture. 

This seems to be the reason that the nations of culture contrive at arranffiny a universal 
measure of time, a standard time, upon the basis of common possession of space. Arago 
as early as 1819 directed the attention of his fellow citisens to the irreirularity of the Parisian 
town-docks. Since that date we have become far more punctual. Theintensehurry of inter- 
course and the incessant increase of international transactions compel us to follow Hersohel'i 
advice. The annoyances caused by time-differences malte themselves felt in every-day lifs. 
The result will be a normal chronometer for the entire world. And finally, the ever rising 
demands upon most accelerated communication will, perhaps, lead to the oonsteuction of 
that universal artificial lanffuagre, which is now attempted in certain quarters. 

These are some of the substantial results of progress as far as they pertain to the 
supremacy of the mind over nature. We do not here and now inquire as to the bene- 
fit accruing from these results for the cause of true humanism. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that they can be rendered subservient thereto. 

CH. II. INTELLECTUAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

§ 225. Upon this topic, the results of intellectual progress, we need not enlarge 
very much. It may fittingly be restricted to the field of research and the modes of 
thinking. 

In the ancient temples of Petra, hewn into the rocks, we notice the top-panels of 
the frontispiece to have been finished first The propylsBa crowned by these relief 
sculptures are kept out of view. In a similar manner, says H. v. Schpbert, proceeds 
the development of scientific knowledge, not from below but from above. 

The thinking mind does not set out from the wants of every-day life, it does not 
commence with what lies at our feet, it is called to action by what shines out from 
above our heads. Thought begins with the attention the starry worlds invite. Think- 
ing, the work of the intellect principally, tends to the understanding of nature in 
order to master it Even the wisdom of the temples consists in nothing but arrange- 
ments of natural knowledge. The deities thought out are essentially but personifica- 
tions of physical phenomena, gods of nature who from their starry habitations above 
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were snppoeed to direct f orees and influences downward. The genesis of science lies in S^^esis 
astrology. The Arabs, in pursuance of Egyptian and Babylonian traditions on the 
whole line from Toledo, where they used to convene in astronomical congress, out to 
the observatory at Samarkand, affirm this statement 

The ancients nowhere promulgated the idea of an independent science. It was 8ei«ie«ofth*anetonts 

never emaneipAted front 

never emancipated from priestly tutelage in the precincts of the temples, not even p^^^y tateUfe. 
among the Greeks. That is significant which Gortius said about their historio- 
graphy. When they wrote history they meant apologetics of their deities-^vindica- 
tlon of their oracles. The first advice which philosophy gave, was the acquisition of "^ **&^^. 

selfknowledge. But the error it contracted in the premises was the merging of gods und«r th« eapuc» 
and the world into one conception. This religio-philoeophical religion was but 'iS!SS^^^ "^ 
guessing at nature. Upon Christian soil the '^knowledge of the world'* (Weltweisheit) th«chareh took 
donned the garb of "knowledge of Divinity" (Gottesgelahrtheit). The heaven of the li^.^SSJ^'Sr 
stars and the gods broke to pieces. The supernatural nature of God shone forth and ^''Jf^^ii* ^^^^ ^ 
made men to recognise their own nature as supramundane. The church taught Remnantiof 
men to renounce worldly wisdom, tho fostering the same sciences which once had to antique ideas 
Tindieate oracles, in order to make them subservient to her own defense. Rem- adh^e to^ 
nants of antique ideas were thus allowed to adhere to theology, to encumber Christian JhecieSrii««of' 
knowledge, and to mar the clearness of a Christian world-consciousness. It was in Christian 
consequence of the religious reform that philosophy came to reconstruct herself upon TOnsoiousneaa. 
the basis of self consciousness, of Descartes' "ego**. Just as antiquity had been en- Th« R«fonii«tk« 
tangled in the mixture of God-and world-consciousness, and therefrom had derived i«IStyS*«Ji»dili*bi. 
abstruse views of earthly life, pure and simple; so were the Middle-Ages enraptured ^SSt^it^^oi^ 
by a fanciful and distorted Gk)d-consciousnes8, by celestial visions. Midworid.ooii.eioii«wifc 

Now man was posited in the mean, his import recognised. He was reinstated in- 
to the right to expand his thinking capacity in both directions. Thus light and air 
were gained for the liberty of scientific inquiry such as no age had ever enjoyed. In this "PhiioMphu bomua". 
fresh atmosphere Bacon wrote his '*philosophia humana.** But in vain was the toil- 
some effort to clean out the rubbish which vitiated the understanding, because the gen- 
tleman was himself wedged in between mediseval notions. It was the Dutch soldier 
behind the stove, who, determined to disengage himself from the traditional doc- 
trines, threw aside the "idols, which Bacon could not conjure.** Libortyof icientiüo 

Thanks to Cartesius we now practice investigation of doctrinal details unpreju- tnqoinr. d 
diced; we have an exact science going to work by way of induction. The subse- tSUii'lSIia^h*'^ 
quent division of labor caused many auxiliaries of scientific research to become ä^'!!^!^*''"'**" 
strong and fruit-bearing branches of the tree of knowledge. £5SI*" "' ■**~***» 

The Joyful emulation and stimulation in the reciprocal interaction of aoientiflc analys- 
Idc has surpassed all expectations. Tlie diver explores ocean bottoms; the microscopist 
measures the time of nerve activity ; the astronomer fiinires out the velocity of stellar mo- !^^™H!^ ^ ^* 
tion, and analyses the constituent elements of distant suns. One example may illustrate this 
division of scientific labor. France had been most inventive in the field of chemistry, whilst 
the Germans as yet had entirely negrleoted it up to the beffinninff of this century. Now, 6er- diente«! uboratoriet ci 
many possesses laboratories for the most specific InvestiiTAtions and experiments, built o«rmany. 
«specially for their several purposes. Besides pharmaceutical, we have the metalluririoal. the 
teehnoloffical, chemico-physioloirioal, hyurienieal, electrical, biological, and other laboratories. 

What we, however, would consider as no more than advanced intellectualism, h. Spenoer's 
Herbert Spencer calls **scientific progress.** According to him it is "essentially a jjjjjijno«»«»««»«^ 
more skillful generalisation, which consists in uniting all homogeneous coexisten- • 
eies and effects of phenomena into adequate groups of conception. One of the most 
significant compoundings of late has been accomplished among the formerly inde- 
pendent theories of electricty, magnetism and light** 

§226. As to the result and success of analytical research there is no contro- BetoneooMmoidinMM 
versy. And more than any set of facts do these results prove that science cannot dis- ^^ "^v^^^v^*^- 
pense with the cognition of purpose. Each science by itself, as in the case of arts, 
■spires to dominion over matter. Whatever remains in the dark as yet, and resists 
the penetration and appropriation of the mind, is to become subject to human under- 
Manding. The more knowledge advances and expands, the more will the mere acd- ^^M^if^iStbt?^ 
flental phenomena vanish from our planet Where the minds of humanity were iimimuv« 
Icxrmerly oppressed by inexplicable monstrosities, there we are enabled to observe 
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system and lawful regularity. With the intelligent reeognition of ruling 
herent in realities and entities and eorresponding with onr own inner nature» grows 
the satisfaction of the observing mind. Man finds within himself the aiBnity affirmed, 
which exists between the intrinsic necessity of things and the necessity of his logic 
It is harmony which makes it all clear to him. This gratifleatioa iaenr of the aims 
of the mind; it is mind manifesting its satisfaction at having found its object 

Buckle's opinion is, that the aim of pro g res si ve clvilisation consists in '^nTestinr the 
InteUeotual faculty with that authority which in the pveceding stafre of cultural derelopoieBt 
was claimed by the imagination". THls bespeaks a farorable inclination towards thepurposiTe 
development of InteUeotual culture. Upon earth, however, we may be oompelled to recon- 
cile ourselves with the impossibility of ever reaching that aim. For we experience that the 
most splendid training of the intellect can forestall neither the play of the UiMiginatioB 
nor superstition. With all the stress put upon the intellect, superstition Is on the increase 
even to an alarming degree. We furthermore know that without that despised imagina* 
tion, aU of our sciences would forever have to remain piece-meal in their specifie researches. 
For not only would we lack the power to comprehensively arrange the specific results into 
homogeneous and generic groups, into compound oognltions; but even specifie research 
itself would become enfeebled and discouraged, altho it is always urged on by ineitements of 
a more or less clearly apprehended general view, which, without imagination, without the 
**creative power of the mind", is not obtainable. 

Concerning real progress we may agree with Macaulay. He seems to put knowl- 
edge into quarantine with the exception of mathematics and empiric sciences. And 
so much of progress in epistemology as Spencer's progress amounts to is sufficient 
for present use. 

And those aiding in that progress, are no longer only a few sparse individuals or 
select nations^as informer times. The entire mass of educated people on the face oi the 
earth take a vivid interest in scientific research and experiments. This is the grandest 
result and the undeniable proof of intellectual progress. In international congresses we 
hear the presidents of geographical and other societies from every continent empha- 
sise the unity of purpose into which all the sciences of all nations are bound to- 
gether by the zeal to further the humanitarian cause. One may be afraid of the innu- 
merable departments into which investigation of details splits science» lest the ideal 
blessings and the unity of human understanding may suffer from their self compla- 
cent dogmatism and vociferous pretensions. But we keep in mind that a common 
agreement upon a world-theory is neither possible nor desirable. A world-theory 
which is not test-proof as to its consistency and truth when assailed; and which could 
not verify itself under cross-examination, deserves to succumb under the opposition 
of criticism. Hence we may agree with Bacon's saying that the human race cannot» 
despite the lack of an authoritative world-theory,or from fear of shifting world-theories, 
desist from claming its right to master nature, from taking possession intellectually 
of what has been bequeathed to it by divine legacy. 

CH. III. PROGRESS IN iCSTHETICS. 

§ 227. Ck>nceming that which the fine arts have achieved in the line of advance 
we need not fear severe opposition. A brief review under two aspects only will 
suffice. 

We spoke of three principal modes of consciousness having become especially 
conspicuous throughout the course of history in shaping the world-theories governing 
the race in generaL These three fundamental tendencies always distinctly express 
themselves in the realm of arts. We refer to the cognitions of immanency and 
transcendency, and the blending of both. 

It is unnecessary to investigate again the rule of a taste for the senseless and the 
colossal. Oriental art, including the sculptures and buildings of the Siamese and of the Tol- 
tecs with their style of bombastic superabundance, needs no further consideration. Neither 
is it necessary to contemplate the unintelligible cameos brought from Cyprus by Cesnola, or 
the drawings of human figures found by Schliemann in Hissarlik and Mycenae. They are on 
a level with the crude attempts to representative art made by the Bushmen upon the rocks 
of Africa; or with those ^'monuments'^ upon the island of Schonen. It is for the professional 
critics of art to entertain themselves with discoveries of that sort. 

The arts of the ancients in general present themselves in particular groups, 
severally marking their national characteristics. These circles, or schools of art, are 
elaSBJflable according to customs, religions, languages. Mesopotamians, .ffigyptians. 
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Hellenes maintain each their independence beside or opposite the others in all their HeUenic art 
works of art. Greece presents "the same principal ideas and forms in the Selinontian ^«^^uff^^ 
and old Ionic temples as in the buildings of the Alexandrian era", as Von Reber de- >^^u'«''* 
monstrates. This art ^'announces the same traits of character in the Aeginetes i}« n««ioiua eharMier 

, Ö of ••eh of the u>ei«nt 

which we admire in the sculptures of Pergamon." 5r*!f*'üL.**' *"*'*•"• 

Art, of course, originates upon a national basis; but the proof and measure of ^ona^üStr''* 
true ideality consists in that perfection which is immediately understood by all, and ^o* >«>• 

commands uniyersal and unsolicited acknowledgment Art develop« on 

The next great period of art is that of transcendency. wäopmilS*** 

Asceticism creates those distasteful, lean images of the saints, of which mention* themeast^e o?' 
was made. The human body in its beauty of proportion is as badly yilifled \>y the ^^ #^^|'^^ ^"^ 
hand of the sculptor or the painter, as it is maltreated in monastic cells by self- ^^ ^ ^^' 
inflicted tortures or under the hands of hangmen upon the rack in the municipal tor- u^n^udeutoVum 
ture-chambers. We have shown, how the forms of consciousness call forth the ade- . . . ^ v 

' Imkfea of Mint* show 

quate phenomena from the Ganges to the Orontes, and again from Byzantium to the ^H,i;^'""/h"e bU w«» 
Thames and the £bro. "??*^'!t^ *" monartjo 

cells uid upon raelu in 

ThetouehiniriinprenioiMof intense piety produced by mediaeval art will not beguile ^hl^tÜTA! *^"*' 
us to exeuie the deformities of oonsoiouness which are of a far more serious nature, than 
efen the oasti^ations of the human body. pro°JÜS?n!^d 

In the paintinffs of that period everythlniT i* fl^rure and foreground ; scenery, nature, pro- realistic bMkfroand •■ 
Jeetion are missing. In those of the next, nature is vindicated, as for instance in the minne- ^* ^^°*^?J^''^'* 
Bonca; but a^ain nothing but foreground in which *'red clover and ^reen meadows^* prepon- sundpointa. 
derate. StiU there is progress. The variegated flowers upon the crreen sward, painted with ^^^ ^ 
tender oonsiderateness caU forth sentiments of child-like trustfulness. The delicacy of love the colore masters i« 
toward moderate beauty conveys the secret of contentment which the works of Schcenffauer ***" **' **"'* •**«•■• 
and the Goloffne masters impart. But even in their paintings scenic environment and back- ktt representin« 
croand are missing. The landscape seems to have been considered too insiffniflcant as to f^^^^^^odinl!"' 
erase the abstractness of the views of life. Sacred history moves in a despised world. Earthly words of the mind, by 
eoneretes are not worthy of mention. Comprehension of the secondary erood in nature, land- hndseap^Tin p^eoUr 
■oapet which reflect human sentiments and moods of the mind, which awaken the echo of ***^""fS."°K*^>i 
■ympathy, are accomplishments of the humanistic art of modern times. Rght, 

Modern art has perfected the technique requisite to reproduce the efPect of liffht and air denotes the sdvance w* 
whieh at last found recoi^ition. Not even classic art thoufirht of this element of psychical ^ul^utT'*^ 
touch with which the tones of the atmosphere affect the inner life of man. A rapport of sen- 
timent with nature may have existed, but the artistic ability to express it by shades of color Third group of artutie 
was lacking. Much less was the susceptibility for such naturalness and refinement of emo- 
tion to be expected from the monkish artists with their Buddhistic contempt of nature* 
Bftrtlüy realism and delight in the beauty of nature was sacrificed to trancendental revery. 

Understanding the sentiment of a landscape and perfeotin^ the means to express it, are lUpport between 
merits of modem oiilture.Burkhardt in his^'Renaissance'' has oonvincinffly shown, where this ^^^lu^** °*^'*^ 
delight In, and refined susceptibility for, nature was resuscitated; and how, with their culti- BvauAJwr. 

TBtion modern «esthetieism was introduced. 

The penrasion of natural with the spiritual life designates the third period of art ^^^ "^l °^*°»i 
growing from the Evangelical understanding of the dual life and its projected unifi- ^^^y^ "'«> bnl^niD« 
cation in this world. Rafael signalises the introduction of this new means "* ^' 
to communicate feelings without words. In the beautiful picture of the Sistine Ma- 1« t^* sistine Madoni» 

" . n,. • -m «. • «^ « ***• Trancendentsl 

donna the transcendental becomes immanent The four Evangelists of Duerer show becoaee immuient 
the same conception. Thus the new epoch was inaugurated. 

Once worldliness had glorified the charms of nature; levity connived at the sin- Theworidsesamincn 
fulness with whieh the sensual is impregnated, and hypocritically identified nature jUtSJe^w-ISJel?'"^ 
with sin in order to palliate guilt and obtain indulgence. The world, outwardly con- ?»*2?^lt"vl; KT*" 
Terted through the law, had then entirely thrown away in fanatical asceticism what 
shortly before had been deified. The world, so recently intoxicated with an enchanted 
nature, was now enchained in a correspondina: contempt of nature. Eager as ever to p^r'ild^ with^uT***^ 
dominate externally, according to twisted ideas of dominion over nature, man, ^^'"♦•°~^"*"^*'^ 
deq>ite the chains and the assumed air of contempt, was filled with the lust of 
temporal possession and worldly rule. 

Thrown hither and thither by the unmitigated contrasts the world at last 
arrives at the true solution. The equilibrium is given in the formula: pervasion of {["^^iSlT'tK^po.ite 
tiie sphere of the secondary with the Absolute Good. The most unequivocal expres- IhVthoUht of^'uilf ^ 
aion of the attempts to harmonise the opposite views of life, contained in the Evan- ^**'°^'*' 
gelieal thought of true humanity, is given in the paintings of Munkacsy. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTUBE. Ill B. CH. IV. § 229. 

§ 228. The history of music is unable to demarkate stages of development simi- 
lar to those of the representative arts. From the mere rhythmical effect of dnunming 
upon crude instruments, music gradually rose to express the ideal sentiment nur- 
tured by the muses. Equal with sculpture, architecture, and painting with reference 
to their slow emancipation from temple-wall and tomb, music could but tardily 8e>'er 
itself from temple-ritual and funeral-rites, even after the first marked change 
wrought by the epics of Greek heroism. 

The adventitious and abusive fates of this higher language (tf the soul may here 
be passed over. It was only after the enchanting and inspiring effects of tones were 
procurable by stringed instruments, that music could accomplish its greater feats. 
Music then advanced from rousing a rhythmical feeling to the enjoyment of the 
melody, and finally to the understanding of harmony. In no other but tiiose nations 
which possessed the advantages of Christian civilisation were the powers of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony combined into that composite architecture of tones which pro- 
phesies the grandeur of the celestial symphony. 

New appliances have facilitated the use of means for developing the educating 
and elevating power of music despite the fact, that with the invention of new instm 
ments we are rather in the arrear. Notwitlistanding this neglect music is enabled to 
create tone-pictures in which the souls of all men find their deepest and their common 
griefs and joys expressed in an unspeakable manner. It is the triumph of art, and 
especially of this most abstract art, that it has become independent from world- 
theories and is able to represent them even in their conflicts; that it can make itself 
universally understood; that the human feelings stand under its direct command, in 
its finest details and in the grandest concert, whilst occupying in itself a position 
above passion and nationality. 

We note, then, also in the sphere of »sthetical progress as the chief result, that 
among the fairly educated people of all civilised nations an understanding of the in- 
ner man was brought about on the basis of the humanistic thought» an understand- 
ing of which ancient SBsthetics had not the faintest idea. 

It is music principally, which, according to Eugler, together with art in general, 

''testifies to the power and independence of the mind as against the outward fate of 

nations." 

The chapter on results of intellectual progress we closed with the probability of 

a universal language. And behold, this is beginning already to be realised in the 

fine arts. Whatever true art is endeavoring to express, is understood everywhere. It 

thus becomes instrumental in transmutating the diversity of nations taking delight 

in the fine arts, into the concrete of an ideal unity. It amounts to a presentiment of 

the future consummation of this reunion, yea, to even more than that Until that 

consummation shall transpire art is justified in entertaining the hope of the grandest 

future; in the mean time it works for the benefit of true humanism. 

CH. IV. PROGRESS IN REUQIO-ETHICAL MATTERS. 

§ 229. The most fascinating part of our disquisition now presents itselL The ques- 
tion is to be met, whether religious and moral life have advanced to the height of 
such results as have been gained on the scope of physico-psychical development 
The solution of this enigma may be prefaced by finding the answer to the counter- 
question: What was it that destroyed the ancient cultures? "Principally the fact" 
so answers Dubois-Reymond, "that the natural sciences were suffered to become ar- 
rested in their progressive march of cultural evolution. Had not the ancients neglect- 
ed to exercise those faculties by which an absolute superiority of the mind over mat- 
ter and crude force is to be obtained; had they not in religious strifes squandered their 
opportunities to improve practical techniques by means of which natural forces are 
made to serve human interests, the German Norsemen and the Mongolian horsemen 
would both have been foiled in their attacks against the Roman empire." 

Bemheim, in quoting this clever idiosjmcrasy of the great scientist marrels at 
the "utter regardlessness as to the moral factors in history" manifest therein. 
This, however, was to be expected from the champion of the imperious dogmatism of 
science. With reference to the above quotation as a deterring example of onesided- 
ness, we are the more justified in emphasising morality as the chief factor in history. 
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The progrees of history must consist Just in this, as Conrad Herrmann expresses ^^''^ inuiieetuai 

,_ *^ profrww dow not follow 

it, that "man rises to an ever more perfect use of liberty." In this formula intellectual **>* eo°<utiotu oc «thiwi 

proffrcta it cannot b« 

proeress is combined with the conditions of ethical advance. Wherever this blend- «^{thaith« ".tory 

oontftlDs • moral '. 

ing is not pnrsned progress is not permanent and is of mere relative value. It can- 
not then be said that the ''story contains a moral." 

Lord Acton says: "unless the ethical sagacity of our race is subject to changes it jariiprud«nee hm 
remains unable to advance. What today is esteemed as a virtue may at one time u4(uud^.'*'^uil^Aeio«. 
hare been deemed a vicious habit; defective jurisprudence, for instance, has changed 
with the latitudes. If King James had witches burned, and if MachiaveUi taught 
regicide as an art, then we ought to keep in mind the age in which they lived and let 
them be Judged by their contemporaries." Correct. Acton has in view social ethics, 
that nugatory moralism which results from changing world-theories as reflected in 2oraMtJ^i'?hSLfiMiiii 
puUie opinion. Now, do we not find almost the same discrepancies inside the pale of cwmlltiL* »mu 
Christian culture? Sybel points them out in saying: "Neither classic nor Christian 
antiquity, neither the Middle-Ages nor the Reformation, took any ofPense at the wild ^iSm !hin5fn***^rid- 
oatrages of wars, at the tortures of cool criminal Justice, at the extirpation of adver- JXilTJ^ni'JJ*''**** '*" 
aariea. In comparison with barbarities like these the horrors of our revolutions and 
reactions seem as child's play. The thought that the life of each man has a sig- 
nificance for, and is of consequence to, every other, has gained working force only in 
the last century." Upon the whole this Judgment against ecclesiastical ethics is Ecci«.i««tie.uthio.no» 
correct; for in the main they were but legalistic regulations of outward deportment. uTgaiuu^m^rlntr. i. e. 
Whatever the church conserved in her dogmas had its reflex in public opinion* d!^Xi^u%! '"**'**^ 
tantamount to the reflection of the tendencies of each age in the history of dogmatics. chorchmocmM »haping 
Public opinion of former times was in unison with what the doctrines of Christian CooV£m«rnöw 
theology imply, which, however, was generally either misunderstood or misconstrued, chriitiM doctrine. 
or kept out of sight by the administrators of the church on grounds of expediency. "u'tAJSr* " ***** 
The application of the truth, as put up in general formulas, to special phases of 
thought and life, rested in the discretion of the church, rested there imbedded like a 
crystal in an old rock. After the right of private Judgment had been established 
public opinion set this crystallised thought free, the generalness of legalism was dis- 
solved. If not caricatured, the doctrinal precept becomes a vital maxim and serves 
society as a strengthening element Its controlling influence being felt through- 
out the social organism, commotion and opposition are roused, and in the process eii- m|^ 
suing "public morality" (that which the Americans call "moral suasion") is generated, civic moraHsm of 
It is that which a few moments ago, was called social morality indiscrimination from "^°"'' «uasion" 
Christian ethics. It must be clear that Christianity with its contents of truth J^J^j^j ^^ 
cannot be held responsible for this rather shiftless morality which in palpable form from Christian 
is nothing but the product of social commotions, effecting, at its best, only an out- ®^^'^' 
ward polish upon the manners of a people. That morality is legalistic It takes its ^'ff^%'^pp^i^to 
growth from custom and from disgust with custouL UilS* flom\iw"'**"" 

A moral plant of this kind may succeed. The possibility cannot be denied that a wuh'thlm.'^"' ^^"^ 
system of moral philosophy may start out with personal right as a premise, and pro- 
ved through domestic relations and institutions of state or organised societies up to 
the conunon rights of humanity. Universal history in its continuance is essentially History ui« rradu.i 
the gradual realisation of genuine manliness in all of man's social relations. "The »anTTn«" To Tr^ui 
continual approach to virtuosity in moral matters is tantamount to the growth of ''*" 
nature's nobleman, that is, the growth of history's ideal of a man bearing the f eat- 
nres of the divine image," öays Trendelenburg. "This growth towards perfection can- fr^xmJiHi'^^*' 
not tlirive, however, unless the nations mutually complement each other in exchang- JJSlShTiJtliiÄ 
ing their best attainments, temporal and spiritual, and become willing to give and '^**"'*'T>non.n>cB«. 
to receive". 

Such progress in mere legalistic morality, however, affects not the inner motives 
of the multitude. Man may be better situated under the regime of such a social ^lu^^ISlmtn 
morality and urbanity, but this does not say that he has become better in himself. htm.''^üi'ü^\^^' 

Upon the scaffolding of a tower in course of constnictioif^ one or a few may stand to boLTm^bÜ^r"* '^ 
higher than those working about its base. Up there not many have room; up there "^ 
the view is wider» and the wages, perhaps, are higher, too. But that one, of those few 
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above the rest of his fellow-laborers is not therefore the more Tirtuooa. Sneh is 
exactly the case in the history of advancing civilisation. 

In the face of this fact the question is decided already, whether with tiliat kmd 
of moral progress the happiness of man keeps pace. Again we may be reminded even 
of the dangers which ne<?es8arily become ever more menacing, of the dangers Inrtang 
beneath the thin, glittering surface of a public morality, that is, from beneath tbe 
good manners of refined training. 

Because people are civilised, any sign of an upheaval of domestic society is 
frowned lown, tho the same thing in a foreign country, in China, for instance, may 
be deemed justifiable because of being conducive, perhaps, to the Christianising of 
that empire. A revolution in Italy is encouraged, because it might weaken hierarehal 
supremacy. We reconcile ourselves to a war between two nations, ot to an insur- 
rection in Brazil or Cuba, because we expect our export to become stimulated 
thereby. 

The hypocrisy of the social morality of utilitarianism and expediency has in- 
creased with the facilities to legalise shrewd acts of dishonesty by Judicial techni- 
calities. Nevertheless, there is no default or decline of moral progress, such as it Is. 
It cannot be said that the seeming increase of crimes or the real increase ot disso» 
luteness would in themselves prove retrogression. It might prove that the meshes of 
criminal justice are knitted somewhat looser. But the increase is explained by the 
fact that criminals are caught more easily than ever before, and that publication 
brings vicious actions speedily to general notice. Statistics are being perfected so as to 
counteract evils. As a set-off against the increase of modem« legalistic wickedness 
we may point to many signs in proof of philanthropic enthusiasm, as for instance 
the greater care taken of the poor and fallen ones than in times past» or the contri- 
butions taken up to mitigate the miseries into which districts may be plunged at any 
moment The real impediments to progress, the dangers threatening public mo- 
rality lie, as previously discussed, in the satiety with overdone social differentiation, 
in the moral unconcern, mental lassitude, and apathy of nations growing old. 

Tet on the whole we repeat, taken collectively, that a certain progress, call it 
''public suasion," legalistic, civic or utilitarian morality is not only possible but a 
fact in evidence. 

In Russia and Hungary the ten souls, averaging to a square mile, live in greater 
destitution than the hundreds in Belgium. This is equivalent to the fact that the farmer 
of today enjoys more comfort than the baron of A. D. 1500. And it is true that this 
external comfort, and security of person, protected by all kinds of insurance, is not 
on the decline; that good manners and social order are, on the whole, more respected; 
that the civilised nations under the sway of legalistic morality are unconsciously 
advancing from a state of natural bondage to more and more independence of mind. 
The improvement of state institutions is evidence of this advance and warrant its 
continuity. The state represents, as Dahlmann said, 'the accumulated savings of 
human experiences and disposes of the power implied in that wealth, which ought to be 
applied in conducting the weaker majority of the race to higher stages of civilisation.'' 

Nothwithstanding this admission we deliberately assert that an ethical progress 
in the proper sense, correllative with religious progress seizing all the marching 
columns of mankind ought not to be expected, for progress after the manner in 
which mere morality advances is here impossible. Ethics roots la rclif loa. The 
symposium between Huxley, Manning, Salisbury, Gladstone, Tyndall, etc, published in 
1876 has made this incontrovertible. And religion, which in reality must be Christo- 
centric, cannot be trained into anybody, cannot be inherited. It needs to be generated 
anew in each person as pneumatic life. Nothing else will avail to subdue those pas- 
sions which ever afresh threaten to subvert the progress of mere legalistic morality, 
which constantly endanger our modern sensitive state-organism based upon grounds 
easily shaken by partisan politics, underneath which uproarious intentions are aglow. 

§290. Whilst we put the upward wave-lines of moral advance upon record,and 
give it due credit upon statistical tables, we dare not ignore the sinking waves of the 
religio-ethical movement This is being run down because it does not run out into 
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generalities and into the masses, bnt goes soliciting person by person to move np- Pn^og*»»«"«)«! ^^^^^ 
wards. Laurent demonstrates 'that the idea of progress ought to become manifest in ^rofi«. i» r^pe^tJ " 
respect to religiousness as well as in regard to morality and sociology." bÄriSUto!"" 

is then, this demand insisted upon, tho we found compliance to it impossible? '"^^**^'**'^uS;;„. 
Does it not sound as if issuing from the desire to drag religion, too, into the sendee of ^ . 

^^ Tn© Inner toorcv uid 

mere utilitarianism? True civilisation can not be said to develop in the usual sense ^^'^^^ ?< ^* 

^ nlifloril aide of 

of the term, as culture does. It always proceeds invisibly from the depth of con- ^^i^^^^^T^^ 
flciousness, and is conditioned by the attitude this consciousness takes toward the 
Supreme Good. It proceeds unconsciously inasmuch as thought is determinated and 
modified by the desire of the will and according to the more or less intensity of the 
feeling of quality. 

Considering the religious problem in its bearing upon public, that Is, sociaL probi«m: r*iiftonu 
legalisUe, utUitarian, or poUtical moraUty, the first question to be met is, whether ^'"' ""^ "'*"**^ 
religious improvement does not follow from the progress so far discussed and 
acknowledged. 

We are obliged to Kant for a sentence corroborating our view, which we may be '^Stx!ty^^ii!h^ 
allowed to put in evidence. In his "Religion inside the limits of pure reason," he ^^ "•''**'^*"i*2u. 
concedes that '^maa Is apt to be restored to true humaflity, to become a aew oiaa oaly by a ' 
sort off refeaentioo, which Is taatamoaot to a chaoi e off heart, eoulvaleot to a reaovattoa.** 

the ipeeialiai In mor*l 

In this conclusion Kant crowns all that we have previously marked down concern- phuoMphy. 

ing this matter. It was clear to Kant, the specialist of the topic under discussion, 

that a iDonü connDaaity la the proper seose could be cooceived by thoufht la ao other ABoraieoamonitTno* 

fora thaa »'as a people aader rale of divine Uws." These laws, he further argues, must ^l^^^Slii^!^^ 

stand secure against arbitrariness, must stand above human authority. "Hence an <>>'^"«i*'*''' 

ethical commonwealth can not possibly be thought of, unless it be conceived as a 

people governed and becoming civilised by divine laws, as a people of God." uwi wcnr« .«»in«! 

"Properly," Kant adds, "this can only be initiated by God himselL To found a ^Ult^^MUioriir. 
moral people of God is a work whose accomplishment is to be expected from God Thepo^touiMofKants 
alone, not from man." This is what Kant's reason demands. We have seen previous ISu^i!?ifio^ m 
to this, that as members of this community new personalities are required, renewed ^^lol'me^t» of 
by "a kind of regeneration." What does this imply? ei.ni«tion. 

With reference to what has been said about the renewal of man we may thus iJI^^^'J? m.^* 
further illustrate the matter: Standing before the show case of a jewelry store, we utmurtMnnoraiiimMid 
admire the display of crystals and precious stones in all possible colors of the purest eomJIiJJd*todLJIiiIJ*" 
dye. The collection reminds us of what our juvenile booklets contained about fairy but com jewel.. 
gardens. We perceive the mysteries of the mineral kingdom before us in palpable ucunf^eo^uiity 
forms; formerly hidden in dark cavities they are now disclosed to us. Their glitter- L>ntlL.t wxx^ua hj 
ing splendor dazzles the eye, but warm our emotion they cannot These cold stones ^r^lil^'^tJ^d*? ^ 
represent the most delicate phenomena of the largest kingdom of nature apart from """"^ ^^*'' 
the exquisite art by which they were ground, polished and mounted. Tet they can fd^ty^^eSk.' and 
exert no higher infiuence than to excite cold curiosity and, perhaps, covetousness or öf^Äi.tinrtiÄ'' 
envy. They are all deficient in one thing, the inner life. In an analogous sense the same elVt^!*"^ *'^ 1 8. 
thing is lacking in the realm of the political, legalistic morality of the natural unre- 
generated man, sometime identified with "natural religion." That morality consists }^<;^j;^,^ 
of the polish of the fashionable, the "accomplished" or the "cultured" people and is "^j^^jy^i^JJ,'^^^ 
artistically mounted upon calculating or affected politeness; notwithstanding certain »cZd th? »i^ «f tb« 
brilliancy or even natural bonhomie, at its best, it is bare of genuine cordiality, bare 
of the pneumatic inner life. Legalistic and utilitarian humanitarianism cannot even have^£r«diu 
pass as an imitation of this inner life, much less take its place as a sort of surrogate. bfnitf^'^niuL^Ud 

As a matter of course this formative life from above proceeds in the diagonal to EhS^ShSty, 
the processes under mere natural conditions. It begins with the ego becoming theeffMiibeinffimt 
reminded of its selfhood and destiny, being inwardly drawn, and feeling itself to be S^i^fotT**^ 
known by the personal God with whom the ego knows that He is on speaking terms, rbim from beiow; 
It grows into the comprehension of the perverted condition of things and qaM^^vi^i^Pu)!^ in. 
of the ego, and discovers that in consequence of this perversion, this very ego had Tbenewiifefn» 
haughtily raised itself to an imagined central position. For this reason the new life '^"'* 
uder the renewal of self consciousness, begins withselfknowledge. The ego, breaking iTpt!^^. 
4own mute its presumptuous aspirations» allows itself to be transmitted to a hi^r 
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hSihlt^'o'^i^ ^ ^ organism, disavowing its selfishness and wrong selfassertion. Thns the ego becomes 
.^ . &i^ organ, a member. And from tliis new position it engages at once in a settlement 

In eonnter poeitlon to ^ ^ ^ 

th«.^«^^,(>pp<»iM<» with the wide world, that is, with the organised opposition to the spiritnal 

counterpart, and its oppressive, degrading impositions. The ego breaks, as formerly 
with its selfglory, so now with the seductive glory of the world. It experiences a 
great change in its world-consciousness. And through both these new cognitions, 
after relinquishing selfishness in principle, there looms up and grows brighter and 
brighter the conception of Grace, that form of God-consciousness so different from all 
that had been thought of before, but which internally always had lain dormant as an 
unaccountable divination. It is now clearly recognised that it was this divination 
and Grac^ in which the process of regeneration commenced, illumining the soul in 
its totality like a solemn and silent sunrise, and shedding transparent light through 
the whole person now knowing itself to have been inwardly apprehended by God. 
This consciousness of God and Grace also closes the progress of renewal. Man finds 
himself to become ever more deeply attached to, and to be ever more vitally incorpor- 
ated into, the Head and Mediator and Savior. Man virtually flads himself resting upon, 
and trusting in, and being supported by. Him— finds himself the more independent 
from the world and liberated from his own selfishness; finds himself safe and secure 
in the realisation of hLs destiny. Trying to describe the inner life of the ''regeneia- 
ted*' person of man in the full sense of the word, we could only repeat ourselves with- 
out becoming any the better understood by those, who for reasons well known to them- 
selves, have not as yet had those experiences. Sufiice it to subsume that this new 
man, whilst serving out his time, already stands ruling above it in the sphere of eter- 
nity, until lie is to be fully transmitted into the form of eternal existence. His inner 
life as concealed in the present state is supernatural, is peace and equanimity—it is 
glory, that is, beauty in its completion. 

Moralism and ethics have to be distinguished from one another Just as their 
respective products, culture and civilisation differ as to their origin, nature and suc- 
cess. In order to illustrate the contrast let us look down upon a simple wild flower 
decorating the borders between the woods and the heather. By a mystery, we call it 
life, material substance was here elevated to its highest glory, which, as compared 
with the splendor of the precious crystal or the star, is a miracle. It was life, 
mysteriously interceding and animating inorganic matter, which led the little wild 
flower up into its own wondrous world, into the company of most select associates. 

That which causes the contrasting beauties of the crystal and the flora, also con- 
stitutes the difference between the fame of the natural-moral and the glory of the 
mystical new life. This intellectual morality is a utilitarian graduation of all 
which is good, and true, and beautiful in the realm of the secondary good. These 
natural ideas with all their influences upon the formation of public life in a general 
way would not have obtained their present recognisance if it had not been for the 
benign influences of Christianity. Altho shaped under religious patronage these 
ideals are but the result of a slow development from below, the products of long 
series of adjustments and traditional habits, l^liilst on the contrary that which the 
Church understands and means by the "mystery of godliness" is a new life, the mir- 
acle of "regeneration", forming the soil which alone yields Christianised culture, L e, 
civilisation. 

§ 231. No further than the community of the "Regenerated" lies potent within 
the present preparatory forms of social life, can it assume visible outlinea This is 
the reason why the history of this community as to its exteu Iveaeu appears as if it 
had sustained continual defeat and as being on the decline. The fact is, that in pit>- 
portion to the expanse of cultural progress, to the spreading out of civilisation, 
the intensive power of religious spirituality is, as far as numbers go, taking a down- 
ward course, is at least restricted to a small minority. The extent of that domain in 
which the spirit under manifestations of true God-consciousness holds sway, visibly 
S^imi? «M«; of '" "•• diminishes in comparison with the spread of intellectual and politico-moral culture, 

with tlie spread of modem world-consciousness now going under the aane of Chris- 
tian civilütation. Along the wave-line of this culture commencing in the Orient and 
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nmning over Athens to the present age, we observe the line of spiritual advance fall- ^JiSj*i!!!*thrt Ti'/JTo. 
ing behind. The one sphere of domlaloa broadens in extent, whilst the other, the r„*^i^tid?iäIiS! 
sphere of service, narrows down to invisible Inteulty. SuSHS?.*" **'**"' 

The God-idea belongs to the original consciousness of man and is therefore com- 
mon to all. This being the fact it seems to follow, that every calture should rest upon ^om^'IS!!^!»« 
cult, that is, upon the cultivation of this consciousness. Indeed, the diversity of labor, ^uit^*''' 
education, and organisation, into which humanity has differentiated itself, ought ^tuflT"*^ 
to liave been supported and illumined by this idea. For reasons of the inner differ- w^^*Js2"*"**^ 
ence between the moral and the religious sense, this was not the case, tho both are «««»«loiun««. 
designed to approach toward one another and merge in final unification. iS^^w«^»^* 

The ancient theocracies attempted to force unification of the two forms of con- between tii«»oraiMid 
sciousness, of the ethical and religious issues. The attempts at forced unification re- mom» the neglect of 

, . nariuoDulnfeaitar* and 

suited in the religious life being rendered political and diplomatic, in its remaining ^/g;;^^")^^^ 
interlocked with the thought of compressive uniformity. Very soon, however, symp- JJ^^^S;**^ 
toms of the separation of the ethico-political from the religious institutions became »«rgt. 
noticeable. The philosophical sects of India, the '*my8teries," the Orphikans and Py- Th«oerMi« «ttraipud 
thagorsens of Europe, the mode of keeping a priesthood and kingship apart in the b^ ^^ifonntt^'''''**^ 
mosaic theocracy not to be forgotten, are the signs that political formations and relig- Reiifio«. «id political 
ious thought no longer covered each other. In the «eras of Christianity the separation !r"?iJSiS5* 
of the ecclesiastical from the political organisation was felt to be a necessity and *«p*»*^ 
was finally, tho only in principle, carried out ««IffSlthS'Sr" "** 

That is to say, that religious ardor no longer warms up the political bodies of ejjj«»toooTer««eii 
nations. Religiousness has withdrawn into closer quarters, so as to be able to retain 
its intensity. The extremities of the body politic become free, and have rather grown ^t^^out'iD'thr^' 
cold in regard to religion. ""* **** 

It is only for the sake of truth, not from pleasure in reproach, to be reiterated that I!^ü^tl> bT^'n^ 
the majority of the functionaries representing the cause of God-consciousness are in i'll^lllll'^^^^ ,„io 
a great measure responsible for this state of things, which made the final separation Jl^^J^XStotiLIt?" 
of the church from the state a historic necessity. In its results this rejection of the Ecci«iMticu 
•'government of religion" accrued to the advantage of ethico-social progress; for thus JJ^2Sl!Jl2r irw« far 
alone could freedom in general be preserved. Deplorable as it is, the course of relig- "j^"*^^^«» ^ 
iousness as an all pervading and solvent principle is, to outward observation, on the 
decline, the more the nations partake of the modem cultural progressiveness. As the Mparation 
metals oxidise when exposed to the air, so Christianity becomes indiscernible to the JSdstet©'^'*'*'** 
worldly-minded as soon as the breath of worldliness touches it Natrium, the essence SJJSjSSS!«»« 
of salt of which Jesus spake more than parabolically, in illustration of the genuine pn»«nrrtioiiof «wwu«. 
congregation, is for this very reason visible scarcely for a moment. di2llJe"tnit?Jd* 

And as corrosion proceeds toward the interior where the sterling quality of the obMrr^oo. 
core alone remains, in order to lend its strength to the whole, and to bear up the rot- Th« "loTbibi« cimreii*' 
ting crust: so is the invisible strength of the church to be protected by a certain ap- repNMnt^ibrthe 
pearance which is not intended to be attractive to the uninitiated mind, that ever whkh'mi^Ui^ tl? 
allows itself to be misled by outward appearances. This observation leads us to find ^iU!.?tho^ninff\^ 
the true exegesis of Daniel's vision. i.*£r"'^ •" **"• 

The primitive Church and the annal-writers of the Middle-Ages interpreted int«rrr«tati<m »i 
Daniel's image of the monarchies in their way correctly enough as inverted progress SiSlüidii^''!'**' i**». 
and increasing decay of worldly power— neglecting only the consideration as to the 
cause, the profanation of culture. 

Once more we have traced the two lines into which the original unity of con- 
sciousness was split asunder. More than once we have shown how and why the parts 
had been intended to permeate and pervade each other and finally to reunite. The 
proto-type of this intent was manifest in a sufficiently clear manner. 

When the Apostle upon the Areopagus adopted the word of the pagan poet '^or 
we are also his offspring", he bent back the line of worldly culture pursuing the one- »r«op.c^/h?Dd b^^k th« 
sided conception of. the thought of humanity into line with the proper concept of the in^/nnZwith^p^xTr 
thought of true humanism. He showed that worldly morality ought to return to and ~"***'*'* **"*" d». 
unite with the religious affluence from the the common source, in order to attain to umfleatiMi of »iifioM 
the state of real virtue, harmony, and peacefulness. He projected a future unification jJJ;,^»~-p*»"***^ 
of enlture and cultus, of the religious and the ethico-political (or social) issues and 
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institutes, pursuant to the preordained aims and ends of historic advanee towards 
true civilisation. In this sense, which is also that of Domer's Ethics, we work for 
the development of the moral sense in unison with the religious on separate, but 
converging lines. For Paul, and Herder, and Dorner agree, that ''religion means the 
highest degree of humanism possible to be obtained by man." 

CH. V. THE WORLD IN THE STATE OP PERFECTION. 

§ 232. ''Common sense and wit have indeed incarnated a great truth in the term 

of devil,*' says Montegazza. This exclamation he made at the sight of the wellfed 

apes in a Hindoo temple— in their bathing pond— and of the gilded image of a 

gigantic monkey which the sanctuary incloses. These remarks we mean to utilise 

in considering the consummation of the world's development after the manner in 

which we spoke of its judgment. In the transmutation of the world into the state 

of perfection, our concept of its government will become verified and all the causes 

pending in the highest court will show Justice to come out triumphant at last 

«'Altho," says Carlyle, "the world in which we live does not belong to Satan, yet 

at bottom he always occupies room in it somehow, from whence to break forth now 

and then." 

This is the unsophisticated and unphilosophical apperception of that basest 

factor in history, which has been tolerated for the time being to obtrude himself upon 

and to muffle himself in history. 

It has been demonstrated, how at the final manifestation of the ideal proto-type of 
history, the principal factor of the Bad, that which "ought not to be," phosphorescing 
forth from the dark, will be ejected from the world of men. 

We deemed it a demand of logic, that this principle is to be conceived as con- 
centrated in a personal wilL Only thus are we able to discriminate between the 
demoniac will and that of the human personality, and to charge the seductive insti- 
gation to an entity of the spiritual world, which finally is to be expelled from the 
realm of the secondary good at the time of its elevation into the realm of the 
Supreme Good. 

"The aim of history cannot but lie in the realisation of that thought which is 
fully objectivised or projected in man, and is to be realised through man in every 
respect and to all those forms to which the finite is apt to conform itself, for being 
taken up by, and to be assimilated into, the ideal". In another place W. v. Humboldt 
adds, "that the diversified divulgation of the powers of the human mind must be the 
object which history aspires to render manifest". This conclusion is clothed in 
somewhat misty language. But we have already become informed as to the essential 
truth contained in Humboldt's postulate, at the time when we demonstrated the com- 
plete revelation of every faculty and function of the human mind as the goal of his- 
tory. One circumstance, however, remains to engage our attention for an hour. 

The full realisation of the thought projected in man "in every re^>ect, in all 
forms in which the finite is apt to conform itself", involves the equalisation of the 
real as a physical entity with the ideal, involves the merging of both. We keep in 
mind that, as regards the transformation of the physical world into the state of per- 
fection, "the world of man" solely was under our focus. We have now only to go one 
step further, a step for which, at the previous contemplation of the final completion 
of the physical world, we were not quite prepared. In so much as the minds of phil- 
osophers had been engaged with a multiplicity of worlds, they lost themselves in 
unveiling suppositions. This will be the case always, whenever human nature is not 
properly conceived in its sublimity— which fatal neglect consists in not recognising 
the entire visible universe as belonging to man in the manner as the pedestal 
belongs to the statue. 

The cosmos is iQvolved in the fate of nmn, who is appointed to be its lord and mas- 
ter. With his appearance nature's development was arrested; failing in his destiaa- 
tion nature declined to respond to aU his requests and desbres, and became antag- 
onistic to his pretensions. Man being restored, his environments rise with him. Man's 
redemption means nature's reconciliation. His calling upon earth preeminently 
includes the duty to redeem nature by improving and elevating it along with 
his own selfcultivation. This is almost entirely eonditioDed by close observation of 
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its relations to him an4 of his duty towards it It is entrusted to his care and becomes BeaMns for the 
readjusted in its subserFlence to him until, sequent to the crisis of physical creation ^^'^osu^^ 
in its totality, it is bound to conform to his newly resurrected life. "The problem of l"J®*jy** *" ^^ 
human life is identical with the project of the universe," as Eucken corroborates the ^^^' 

inferences here drawn from analogous facts. Han ii to nitm n*tar«. 

In addition to the result of our former inquiry as to the destiny of the physical mmn^ n^i 
cosmos we now come to draw the final conclusion upon the subject d.v«iop»«0t. 

We touched upon the existence of a created spiritual world. An objection to this '^h^to'^"'*^'^ 
doctrine or apperception cannot be raised on philosophical grounds. Whatever may ^J^!i!!tod^ifJr' 



be thought about the ranks of an angelic world is here irrelevant Their's is a sphere 
of a spiritual existence. Of the physical, visible part of creation man is the final ob- 
ject and end. In him the physical meets the spiritual sphere for the purpose of their 
blending. 

The celestial part of creation is included in this general unification in order to Slli^?»^ ^""^ 
perfect the final consummation. It is included inasmuch as it, too, was intended to S^^rLbüd'S^^ ^"^ "^ 
serve man's best interests. The celestial part must be included in the transit to per- pkuowpkidromid.. 
fection, else the reinstatement of man into the sovereignty over the universe would JJiriSjJhSiJSf bi«.d 
not be warranted, and the end of the fight for the possession of the world would >>* °**"- 

.,..,.,, In the traaMckion to 

be left undecided. perfection U» eelastlal 

Abodes of angelic beings may exist in such plenitude that in comparison with l^duded- *^"'***^ 
them this visible cosmos, dispersed as it is into confusing heaps of stars, and in its else the 
constraint under mechanical laws, is to be taken as a very small part of creation in its Jje'i^ht for the 
totality, as no more than ''a dark place." Conscious of the risk incurring in the pomeMioD of 
traasgression of our limit, we state this merely as a probability. But it does not in- not be ajuin-ed!^ 
validate our assertion that all of these realms would yet amount to no more than en- j^nth« «tarry world*« 
velopings of man and his world. As this narrower, visible cosmos centers in man, ;jiI*;iJ"iJi'^M°*'*' 
so the cosmos encircling our universe is connected with, and related to him. All , 
spheres take part in man's development and are awaiting his completion. When completed, the ired 
after the final crisis the idealty of man is rendered complete, then that consum- ^^e?" whi^iTaii the 
mation will ensue for which all spheres are preparing; and the thorough-going pre^47 "* '''"' 
change of the entire universe will take place, in which the material and soluble The visible world 
substance will be fashioned into forms concrete and indissoluble and immaterial, Jj theworS™f^* 
yet no less material than the substantiality of which mind, in the present state true reality andl 
even, may form a conception. permanency. ^ ^^^ 

§ 233. We remember from a previous discussion of this subject, that this visible Material eabetaiM» 
world surrounding us in palpable shapes, is but the symbol or emblem of the world the^^tiSal^S 
of true reality and permanency veiled by this coarse materiality. ''^^' 

Nature in its transciency and formations of stuff consists of more than mere it'ü^d'.'^radbi^' to** 
phenomena of the material substance. It is just this matter as we call it which is ■*'•"•*"" ««nm-tion. 
one of the world's unsolved riddles, because substance in its essentiality is more 
imperceptible than the essence of salt, the quickly oxidising natrium. It is indis- Matter in iu 
eemible to scientific examination for good and very natural reasons. For matter in appearance is 
its present appearance, in the visible form of nature is not what it ought to be, and notwhatit ou^ht 
must cease to be for any purpose whatever. It is, therefore, of no permanency. It 
is but disengaged force, which, instead of gravitating in life intrinsic, gravitates in p °r^71hM i!? °' *°' 
its own center. p.r«~i.nc,. 

Recent conclusions of natural philosophy have corroborated this condition. Nat- 
ural philosophy has, irrespective of Baader's views, repeatedly averred that visible S'.'Sli'SSrirfLSJrS^ 
matter can be accounted for in no other way than as having issued from immaterial phii..m>i.hy. raad». 

^ " "- - Raaouviaa«, | II». 

principles. At the outset we conceded, for argument's sake, to the interpretation of n^^via. um«. 
Leibnitz, who tried to extricate matter from its confused, materialised condition by 
proposing the monads, in order to improve upon the view which had been entertained* 
from times immemorial, namely, that nature pure and simple had become inverted ^f {„ ^ i. g^^\^ ^ 
into coarse materiality by a crisis prior to the creation of man. Fechner as well as ^'?^^^f^' 
Lotze knows nature to be an entity, imbued with psychical vitality and energy from same mode as 
its first beginning. The correctness of their inductions was acknowledged, and iu£^^ affect« 
resulted in the axiom that mind is able to affect physical matter in the* same mode the ponderable, 
gg imponderable substance affects the ponderable. 
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Our object in stating these findings is simply to coax oat the confession that 
matter— having protruded from an invisible nature, invisible at least to our eyes» 
and attempting to substantiate its possibility of becoming an abnormity— is also 
adapted to become reabsorbed or transmutated into the originai state of invisible 
existence. Coarse sand is transformable into transparent crystal glass without any 
change of its essence. All we claim is that in a similar manner the earthly visible 
stuff, the lightless geological mass, is to be considered äs reducible to its original 
condition, to its essential naturalness. Nature thus' sublimated, as it were, vrill no 
longer be the veil concealing the spiritual world, or the mere semblance of the Beau- 
tiful and the Sublime, but will continue to be its most adequate expression without 
any further possibility of degradation. 

Simultaneous with the final crisis pursuant to the reappearance of the True Man, 
the Mediator, and with the transfiguration of the cosmos into a state of different per- 
ceptibility, man will appear in the glory of his original destination. In the present 
state he is hemmed in and hampered by a corporeality which paralyses his most in- 
tense and normal aspirations. Our means of communication with our surroundings 
are insufficient; the unsatisfactory communication depends entirely upon a very 
feebly wrought, extremely sensitive and therefore most fragile nervous system of 
which our refiecting consciousness has scarcely a partial control. 

The transactions necessary to report a sensation to our sensorium and to return the 
answer, requires a certain time. The most important actuaiisation of the wiU has to accommo- 
date itself to the complicated apparatus of nerve-threads and ffanfflions^requiriniT time for the 
performance of its duties. Hence only one thought or act can be accomplished at a time, our 
day-consciousness can only proceed in the slow form of tedious intermediation. And yet we 
know of a different form of the mind^s activity, not explicable by the most subtile observation 
and most elaborate doctrine of nerve- reaction. That form of consciousness which we call *'nn- 
reflected*\ that part of the mind which is evidently free from the restraints of space and time, 
permitsofonrratiooinative conclusion that the mind can work independent of the body and 
its functuary organs, and that certain states of mind are observable which border on disem- 
bodiment. It is agreed to, at any rate, that our knowledge and doin^rs are under durance of a 
cumbersome technique, that thought and deeds are hindered by the temporary formation of 
the body which In this respect is inadequate to the nature of the mind. 

Along with the transmutation of the cosmos thus indicated, the mysteries will 
become disclosed which are as yet veiled by, but shine through, this temporary con- 
stitution of human nature. The dua^ form of consciousness becomes liberated from 
^ts polar strains. In a new form of corporeality the human being assumes and as- 
simi^tes to itself new organs answering its new environments in the changed order 
of things. Now at last has man entered the state of perfection. For after the reap- 
pearance of the proto-type or image after whom man was created, his corporeality is 
to correspond with that of the glorified Mediator. The mystical temple edifice, repre- 
senting the realisation of what was true in the thought of theocracy; the habitation 
of the glorified Head with its glorified members, will be mystical no longer, but will 
stand forth complete as originally planned before creation began. Then at last man 
stands out conspicuously in the grandeur of his perfection. With this consummation 
history comes to a close. The fabric of the visible is then taken down, having ful- 
filled its purpose of serving as the scaffold in the upbuilding of that temple. 

When the architect has completed the rearing of his monumental work, the auxiliar- 
ies of frames and soaffoldiners must vanish with the building rubbish, and the contrivances 
and tools are put aside. Under the praises of the multitudes dedication is celebrated. Such an 
occasion forms a fittinir analogy to that moment which inaiuTurates the course of the eudl^ 
CBons. The new family of mankind in holy community reveals the glorious realisation of 
man's bein^r and destiny. The throng of the spiritual realms, beholding it, unite in jubilant 
anthems of praise, and partake of the most intense raptures of blessedness. 

"The Beautiful," says Goethe, as related by Eckermann, "is an original phenomenon 
never making its full appearance as such, becoming visible, however, in thousands of 
modifications wrought by one creative spirit." This Beautiful is going to reveal it- 
self in the harmony of man perfected. It will not consist so much in the sublime ex- 
hibition of human endowments hitherto hidden to the extent of fully one half of 
man's |potentialities, as in the beauty and harmony of his internal qualities being 
displayed in their full glory, when the tattered, earthly attire falls away from the 
spiritualised body. This turning inside out will result from the convergence of the 
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two lines of culture and cultus which hitherto ran in separate wave-lines repeatedly 
crossing one another in their several upward and downward courses. The majestie 
simplicity of the one has appropriated to itself the wealth of the other. Pious con- 
templation, childlike affection and gratitude, and ardency of consecration will no 
longer have to shun the seductive incitements of the manifold,ever diverting thought 
under the predominance of appetite and eccentric tendencies towards the periphery 
of externals. 

It was the propensity of temporal nature toward eccentricity, which made it cy- 
cle through the diversity of cultural aims and educating elements, whereby world- 
consciousness abandoned itself to worldliness. 

But after having been turned from its centrifugal tendency this world-conscious- the ofiUdrefi of 
ness will be embraced by God-consciousness into which it had become concentrated. {JJJ^.JJJ^ ^Jj *" 
Whosoever chose the attitude of affectionate child-likeness will come into posses- •ubttanoe of ail 
sion of the whole inheritance of culture without any boasting of achievements, with- f cMevenfenta.^' 
out self glorification. 

Gradually the whole circumference of civilised life, generally speaking, had been 
drawn into the centripetal movement and into the emotion of intense attachment un- 
til it rests contented in the center. From this center, by way of numberless variations, lin^Tnti! 
will radiate the copiousness of all that which is virtuous and soulful, graceful and 
elegant, in youthful bouyancy and manly strength. 

This beauty of the inner life will shine forth in external forms of beauty from 
man, the now universally recognised head of creation. The inner life of chivalrous 
fancy and delicacy, marking the ideal of the romance, will be reconciled by the grace- »l^i^tiH! vinuMUy «i 
fulness elaborated in the antique. The plastic embodiment of the Beautiful will be *•• '**»*^"'""« '»''''*• 
the main feature expressing the virtuosity of the all pervading spirit. All the beati- 
tude of the spirit-soul will radiate from the new psychical body, which commenced its 
harmonising development amidst the shadowy forms of earthly beauty. 

Then the great contrast between the higher and the lower wor]d,between the celes. contrut^tw^n th« 
tial and terrestrial, which hitherto had caused the intermediate strains of polarity rutoiiiof"»ifht.*'" 
and all woeful departures and separations, will be abrogated by the Mediator, in 
Whom alone humanity finds its peace and rest. 

§ 234. Man, being the theme of history, the realisation of the thought underly. Th«>r«iof huinry. 
ing hh^ entire being, and its exposition in every respect, must be the goal of history. 
This realisation proceeds under methods of freedom. In freedom man had to afilrm, 
and to conform himself to, his given position and incumbent destiny. In this rela- 
tive freedom, whose preservation or regaining was enjoined upon him by the nature mJul<!dr^i!rfl^um. 
of things, he was to make his potentialities evolve from their depths in a diversity of 
relatione; in freedom he was to cultivate his gifts in the course of historic eventuali- 
tiefl. Without compulsion, under no other necessity but that of the Supreme Good uud^n^lf n^\*f 
he was to bring all the wealth of opportunities and accomplishments from the realm u^^*^ * °'"*°^ 
of the secondary good into subordination to himself and into relation with the com. 
mon center of all. In his capacity as the acme of all created being, he was to 
bend all which he represented into proper relation to himself as he is related to God. 
Ever free to maintain this concentrative tendency throughout all the ever renewing 
and changing conditions, he was to verify the saying that "we are kindred to the 
deity**, to adjust his reality to his destiny. In free selfconsecration during his term 
of probation, with the tests and the contest rendered necessary for the very purpose 
of adjusting his conduct, that is, during tlie historical development, he was to divulge |,.„ t<> hrin« u.« vmi« 
the mystery of his divine affiliation, the rich contents of his psychical and divine liüSriTthÖ.'"*" 
relations and obligations. Heretofore we symbolised ethical progress by con- 
current lines, each representing one particular phase of culture iu competition with 
another through longer or shorter intervals. All the ups and downs formed a figure 
showing the modes of cooperation, reciprcKJity, and mutual stimulation in behalf of ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
historical advance through civilisation to glorification. For the sake of still clearer rim.,"un^^iu 
exposition we may choose the metaphor of musical tones instead of geometrical 
fAgfUk 
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cultural development of 
history throuffh 
elvllh«tioa to 
florilleatlon. 



What the theme U In 
a f ugae, wae the Sou of 
Ood to history 
throuffhoDt Its eoame 
as projeeted In Him 
before the beflnninf . 



The theme 

drowned In the noise of 
discords, 

but emerfes ever and 
again and leads on to 

the harmony of unity. 

The "ImaM** of the 

beiruininff* 

I* the "eifn of man" 
who wrouf ht out a new 
departure of 
development In the 

midale of time, 

and who reappears 

at the end. 



The marreloiis 
climax of the 
"concert". 

The reunited 
human family, 
the children of 
Ood brin^inff 
their fruits. 

Amonff those 

who could appreciate the 
Son of Ond, and 

through t;^em 

It becomes known 

why revelation 
remained veiled. 

In renewed humanity 
|he M^Utor ever saw 
|he reflection of Himself. 

HI« reapii^^ranre 
algnali«>«ii the eiMutlon 
of judgment 



Tempter driven 
from tne world. 



The purified 
world man's own. 



In the polyphonic composiiion termed a f ague, one voice gives the theme, and 
whilst it pursues the intonated air, another voice sets in and still another» each in a 
modified key answering the melody in iU own manner. The theme continues its 
part as the melody, intertwining all voices into one complex and purposive whole, 
tho now and then the theme may seem to be lost— but we need not stretch the 
metaphor. 

The one theme conceived before the beginning, the Son in Whom the thought of 
a world was conceived and projected, and through Whom it was realised, is now 
known and appreciated. In the first man this theme was intonated, and in a few 
distinct outlines the system of a developing world made its i^pearance. The theme, 
divined but not understood, was the basis of innumerable modifications ensuing. 
The inner wealth of the composition became unfolded, tho not comprehended; in a 
wild torrent of discords the flood of tones often seemed to rush over the banks. As 
the vociferous noise of roaring masses seems to drown the theme, so the thought un- 
derlying the world's composition underwent perversions in those ethnical fac- 
tions which had broken loose from the unit of humanity. But the thought survives 
and revives, governs and gathers the medley of aberrations and opposing move- 
ments by strict contrapuntal rules; until at last the conflicting series are muted 
again into majestic accords, until the harmony of unity rises from the perplexing 
confusion of diversity. So, speaking without metaphor, was the ''Image" of the Med- 
iator the theme of history, in the form of a gift and a task, contained in the prophesy- 
ing figure of the first man at the beginning of history. 

The **Image" bodily appeared, tho veiled, in the middle of the times, when in free 
selfconsecration and inanition the One, as a ''sign of men", wrought out the 
image in a new departure of development And finally it reappears and is reflected 
in a new humanity at the end of time. 

The work of history— the transition of the sublime Image of the Mediator, as pro- 
ceeding from unity to diversity, and the impartation of that glory given in the 
Head to the many destined to glory— is now finished. 

The key-note and the secret of the exceedingly wild and odd sounding polyphonic 
composition— emerging and submerging in thousands of inexplicable implications 
and intrinsic methods, developing many variegated groups and pitiable masses of 
detached humanity throughout times and climes far apart— exhibits, after all, a 
marvelous climax of the concert The plant has grown to a tree upon whose 
branches those of all nations, which represent the blooming crown of creation, 
assemble and form the congregation of renewed men, of a reunited human family: 
the children of God bringing forth their fruits. 

The historic task of the nations being accomplished, history's secret becomes 
plain and conceivable. To that community, and through its instrumentality to the 
world, it is now rendered public and palpable why this image, impressed upon man, 
was to remain enigmatical until the riddles were solved; how they were solved 
through the entering of the "Likeness of God" Himself and by His return in majesty 
into the midst of that new humanity in which He ever saw the refiection of Himself. 
This reappearance signalises the execution, is the affirmation, of judgment and is at 
the same time the absolute criterion of its justice. This appearance now aa before, 
is to be faced by the Bad in its everlasting attempts at maintaining itself. It was des- 
tined to be driven out of the world of men where it was thought to have firmly estab- 
lished itself, but where it had lost its power in the realm of new life, because the 
"Word of His mouth" paralysed the tempter. 

Now the purified world is man's own. It now becomes a system open to bis inr 
stantaneous insight and immediate influence, no more to be forced into subjection by 
screws, and sledges, and pulleys, and derricks, but being at his service voluntarily and 
joyfully. This new organism of the renovated world is now the place where un- 
bounded freedom dwells, in which the nature of things is adapted to mirror the ffiarj 
of the FDyal race in every possible variation of the Beautiful. v 

Universal history is not the story of the earth alone. It is the memory of what- 
ever event took place in the universe, that is, of whatever concerned htmumi^ aod 
pertained to its world. 



* * 



» -■ 
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The original "Type", entering time incognito as tiie "Word" incarnate calls 
forth the new race, and convenes the assembly of His Kingdom. 

This earthly-Heavenly Kingdom always had been floating before the vision of ^^^^^^ ^f ^ ^^ 
humanity, was always the innermost of three concentric circles revolving upon the ***« royal race. 
Mediator. Around this circle and in immediate proximity to it there revolves another, Hi>t<>ry th« memory of 
the circle of tho historic world. It is the task appointed to those of the inner circle Thl^nuiVti^cout^JStt 
to pervade and to embrace the other in the same manner as the inner circle is at- ^"""^'^^ 
tracted by its center. 

This second circle is again surrounded by a third, the world of nature, the cosmical Earthly- 
organism. It was tlie task of the first circle to comprehend, yea, to surpass the em- khfKdom had 
blematic glory of tlie third, and to elevate to its own source of glory this third circle «ver 
by way of the second, through culture. These three circles perfectly correspond *»••"« °f huSumity" 

... ^. ,,,.-_,_ »Iways the lnn*rnio*t of 

to the triad: spirit, soul and body. three oouoeutrio 

Now the work is done, as far as it could be done without abandoning or vio- *'^'^*®*- 
lating freedom. History having risen from its first insignificant premise, which con- hlgf^Vö world 
taiued the proto-type and motife of the whole, up to its fulfilled work, returns to its ^i^iTS^lhraSt^'th« 



starting point in order to disappear. Spirit, soul and body are now translucent SuaüJ^cTb^iuc^ur 
What has caused all the torments in this world of man, relapses into nothingness, j^^^ ^^^^ circle 
But whatever had been a formative concomitant of history looms up in the new sphere i« the natural 
of permanency and unity, accompanied by the triumphant symphonies of all the ocd orffautsmf™ 
spheres earthly and celestial, in Honor of Him who was their Creator and Liberator. 



RESULT AND CLOSING REMARKS. 



U there Any PMslblllty for ao Adequate Coattractloo of A Philosophy of History? 

§ 235. Not unless we are permitted to avail ourselves of the aid of the deduc- Deducti*« method 
tive method. Unless we proceed from definite premises given in Christianity and {TrÄ^ÄÄu 
preserved by the Church, a somewhat satisfactory purview of the life of nations can- EhiuliSur*" *" 
not be gained. And such a philosophy will satisfy such only as grant the premises. 
This is to say: No system of philosophy, least of all of the Philosophy of History, can 
support itself on a base of pure thought— it must be borne out by data. Unless these 
are adduced in evidence and cross-examined, as to the competency of their testim(my> lS"p^lyiy>m^ 
it will be of no avail to arrange a system by interlinking all factors and effects per- »'•»«^p»'' "^ ^^'^ 
taining to history into one locked syllogism. 

We found it necessary to take our position outside of history. But the formulas 
proposed from which, for argument's sake, we set out, have become testproof by em- 'HyiHithrtic«! potitio«» 
piric facts inductively adduced and legitimately applied. "Hypotheses may find SBrmru..?Inmtity'v 
their affirmations in reality;" this was the result of Dr. Rocholl's critical review of ^^ **"*^- 

former attempts at philosophising upon history, from which we set out with the 
result now before us. 

A system of philosophy cannot be selfsupporting. What does that mean? Im charactS-**** 

*'Human knowledge on the whole," says Schelling, *1ias no character, no position uniem supported 
unless supported by something which stands upon its own merits; and nothing is wihi?irirtai!df on 
able to thus qualify itself and to be approved of, but what is real on the strength of *^» ^^^ meriti". 
freedom". Well said, if Schelling only had not thought it necessary to fix freedom IlSiVJn'th? '* 
upon metaphysical grounds. It was a rather slow process by which he came to adopt Rtrensth of free- 
the great maxim, that "liberty is the Alpha and Omega of all phüosophy". We have &*Sn ?ucll''? 
arrived at the same conclusion, but by way of induction, proving that which had soimujm. 

deductively been reasoned out. Always keeping in sight of solid facts, we took eth- criticism ot seheiiinc's 
nical material as we found ii and as it still presents itself. Il^ndl.'*" ""^^^^ 

Throuirhoiit the course of our procedure, we were coerced by the neoeaity to seek the key ••i^bcitv th« a «nd o 
of interpretation in the matter itself, if phenomena were to be accounted for which otherwise »< «ii phiiuMphy". 
baffle the iinderstandins of the most conspicuous events of history. Once more the method of y^^^ ^^„ {„ aightof 
Leverier may illustrate and vindicate our mode of sy UoirlsiniT* Observation of disturbances in «t«"* fuu. 
«certain irroups of starSi and the peculiar behavior of certain unknown bodies in their well Thr key to intrrprvt 
known courses made it desirable to find out what caused the«e Irrefrularitie«. Finally the history *^^f*?2*^* ^ 
savant believed that a certain hypothetical inference mlsht set the matter clear. He surmised 
■ome undiscovered star to cause tlie trouble by itm power of attraction. He demonstrated« how 
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Leverier's ^ ^^ Irreffalaritie« iodioatine his ■apposition, made that suppoaltioti the only powlble kej 

hypothesis lead- ^ ^ satisfactory explanation. To him the presence of that obscure corpus delicti became 
Inff to the sufficiently certain as to where at a certain astronomical spot its location In the immensity of 

8tar*and^he «Pao« was to be computed. Galle, soon after, upon that very spot, detected the planet. This 

disappearance of ^^ once made all the irreirularlties disappear, and at the same time vindicated the legitimacy 
the irregu- of hypothetical theorisinir« 

In an eqnal manner have we been necessitated from the beginning to rednee a 
i^ü^iMM?*""*"*' set of irrational phenomena— encountered at every step of historical advance amidst 
ac»ÜM>iD?ic«ted*bttt the cosmical environments of man— to reduce the anomalies and disturbances, inter- 
noi intelligible fering with the regular and rational course of things, to a cause indicated by the 

hiddrD*^^teä>^ * phenomena, tho not intelligible from the concurring, regular facts as far as they were 

known. We soon surmised a hidden factor which after its discernment would ex- 
plain it alL And we became enabled to point out the spot in the background of the 
iMÄ'lnderttli^"** hifltorical constellatious where this malefactor is to be sought for, if the annoyances, 
iI'riEtiolrS.SU*ilT*in postering history, were ever to be accounted for. If an explanation and solution of 
hM^Jtl'^^uaUoDB, the peculiar tension, apparent between opposite forms of consciousness by which the 
. ,.^.^ ^ . ancient world was rent in two, were to be discovered anywhere in history, it could be 

end wonld be dei«eled 

at the proper moment, fouud at thls coujunctiou aloue. We also surmised that the grave questions with resrard 

to fear, guilt and horrible sacrifices, the problems of the descent of peoples, and espec- 
Theheaiiuffof clally of the euigmatleal phenomena originating in, and modifying, human con- 
the disrupture sciousuess— every one of which problems agitated the nations because of their psychi- 
remedy ^ ^° cal bearings upon each individual life— must find their solution at a definitely ap- 
Moordinrtopreeeriptten polutcd placc aud at thc right momeut Furthermore, we made not light with the 
to be adminis- grave and premonitory apprehension, that the disrupture of all the forms of existence 
^h^^ h^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ present life, which, notwithstanding their being lower by far as compared 

with its anti-types in the higher life of the future world of reality, would have to be 

brought to a logical and last actual equation. Since physical and ethical abnorm- 

r!iri'^iedr^K"iü>'d ^ ^ties and logical dilemmas demanded the appearance of a factor efficient enough to 

'ntaSJU^M^. make amends for them, the advent could ensue nowhere else but at the hour and 

place designated, and in the manner foreshadowed. 

We confided in the facts as represented by the Church. But we did not accept 
auce^of ule^^*^' its testimony without putting the sacred tradition to the test of experience, not with- 
^uroh^''^ out offering the opportunity for freely experimenting upon the apparatus accessible 

recognised the tO every OUC. 

of 'unfverMd^^' In the appearance of the Savior, as announced by the Church, we recognised the 
attractiveness, expected center of universal attractiveness, and the solution of all problems otherwise 

inexplicable. This Mediator we found to be the approved focus to which all those phys- 
ical, ethical and mental demands pointed, yea, the one in Whom all the lines cut each 
other. His appearance is fitly to be compared to the keystone which supports the 
ribs sprung from the depths and forming the grand, self supporting cupola of the 
Keynione. and the rton; cxpansivc domc Evcry stone in the cross-vault has its Joints posited in the direction 
reeiininf upon it. 16 ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ curve. Thc foHu of cach Is dcsigucd with reference to its leaning 

toward this fore-ordained keystone. 

By this arrangement of transmitting horizontal pressure into vertical thruss, 
The world- the opeu Contrasts and tensions and problems were spanned, differing from 

thu'iM^yT^riuff the earthly edifice in that the pressure comes from below, and the center of gravity 
weii^m^If an*! ^^^ attraction lies in the support from above as in the central sun— "the Center of 
imven history a Equation*'. A world-theory discarding this body bearing upon all relations and at 
unfit tobe joined the same time bearing the weight of all of them, would, instead of a well built dome, 
together; represent an indiscriminate mass of parts whose uncouth shapes forbade their 

jointure. 

Di8avow the central person and the matters of this world will lie about in heaps 
MrnKTsteuftheory of desolatlou, lie in a dreary condition upon the periphery, distressful in a degree 
and VnnkMthe' ®^^*^ ^ ^^® ^*^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ distances from the center; lie about in heaps of a dead 
much desired divefRlty without a purposc and deprived of any principle of holding them together, 
trlith8\)fd'iiaiiHm Without holding out auy hope of unity; that is: under Anti-Christian aspects matters 
world-theory**' ^*^ never be perceived in any other condition, but that which prevents a consistent 
impossible. theory of human life, and renders the much desired unification of the truths of 

dualism into a monistic world-theory impossible. 
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Leaving Toid the place of that center-piece inserted from above, history as a woridshiitorynota 
whole would not only resemble a palace in ruins, but would actually constitute an t^U^Sruäi^of 
unintelligible relapse into Tohu Vabohu— into a world '^dthout form and void." ha'SÜ^f^anity, 

We on our part have found the underlying plan. We found and followed the '^ p**^*** 
traces and threads of unity by which the parts of fractured humanity, even the debris 
of civilisation, are held together for an eventual reconstruction of things, and to 
pledge a higher insight into their finality. , Man not ouw the 

In this plan we recognised the theme of history, and found the significance of ^urbutahlo 
man to consist in his being not only the bearer of this plan, but also commissioned oommiasioned 

^ .. . o 'f «- — » to carry it out. 

to carry it out 

Thither we were guided by induction. But once in possession of the Synthesis, SSStaHTS S?' **** 
and knowing the secret of its combination, we were allowed to test and to verify our KSKS! **^''** *'^ 
conclusion and comprehension thus gained, by deductive ratiocination. 

We were justified in pursuing our interpretation of history . in the light of 
the plan thus discerned. 

One of the fundamental questions was solved when to earthly history its sphere PrMent life 
had once been assigned. Well says H. Fichte: "Present life is incomprehensible li^™f ^t^Sien 
unless taken as a fractional part of future fulfillment. Neglecting this relationship ^'fi'^^^''^' 
of the part to the whole, life with reference to its beginning and end would be beset l^lufiihnent?'^ 
with voids, and our thirst for understanding would be nM)cked in a cruel manner. ^ '*^'*' 

But our life resembles the projectional curve-line of a sectional cone whose upward Jjy^***** '^**** "* 
direction, if profoundly figured out, necessarily points to an apex lying far beyond its l|(;;^£^^^^|;2^Ml 
hyperbola." of. con«. 

This we found to be the case, as we went on our way. Something indefinite can 
never be clearly understood; but now, under the aspect of its totality, history was 
brought within a compass in which, and to a focus from which, we were able to sur- 
vey this totality. 

From that center, which in accord with definite premises and self-evident postu- xhe worid- 

lates, had become substantiated, we obtained la full view. The calculus of that pro- theory^herewith 

Jection of the conical section proved to be correct. Beginning and end were rendered loientifio 

ascertainable. From this point of view we gained our world-theory which claims ^*"^*^y' 

scientific validity. 

In speaking thus of our part of human knowledge, we would like to be under- Po«tiT«iiiiowUKif«of 

o ' pun, purpoM uid gou 

stood as meaning the knowledge of the plan, capacity, design, purpose and goal of his- of hiiiory. 
tory— not the specified knowledge of all the material, or rather immaterial and irrel- 
evant, particles. 

The material of history is man; he is the substance of which history is made up. a» hmu m "wimim" 
As little as "science" will ever be able to give the satisfactory explanation of matter ZiiiSäii^ m£!!C? 
or substance forming our palpable environment, so little will historical research ever 7h^»*^^?*^ 
be able to materially change our views of life, or expound to us how, or of what in wh^ or how p^^itj 
essence, the human personality, the formative agent of history, is composed. And "^^"'^^ 
Just as little will we be able to answer a series of minor questions, perhaps irrelevant ofhSSory ***** 

to this composition. illustrated by the 

We claim to understand history, nevertheless. Holding up the ground-plans and ^^h?piaii of an 
designs of an edifice to our attention, knowing the purpose for which it is built— that bAumnJ itS^iff 
is, possessing a conception of the whole— we come to understand the details in the 
design of the building. 

It cannot be taken as boasting, if we deliberately state that certainly we compre- 
hend the work of the architect and his artisans, notwithstanding the malformations» 
or aesthetic flaws, or application of defective material in the construction, and not- 
withstanding, perhaps, the faulty arrangement of the rooms inside as to their outfit 

and use. WooUImthoknowltdn 

Tho we may be ignorant as to the quality of building material, the chemistry of whaä^ifbZ«!!!!^ ^ 
cement and the adaptness of window-glass or door-hinges, yet knowing the idea 
underiying the whole, we can judge as to the identity of the draft and picture with SST.'SJuSi'rfmiioT 
the work completed. En this sense we claim to have a correct view of history, to ^•^»■'*'**''^" ^^•' 
know for what it is to be taken. ÄSuw XiSl'^ 

This does not say that we should possess fuU knowledge of aU the events, in all ** ** ^"""^ ** '^ 
their bearings and knittings, and that, if we went so far in our pretensions, we were 
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The plan able to follow the execution of the plans with our eyes. Bnt we claim that this eren 

Eeoauhe\id would have been possible, if our idea could include freedom into the calculable, that 

mationj**^^' is, if the normal course of things had not been thrown out of gear, by the abuse of 
crowdiuff liberty. Thought had to encounter this antagonism; and for this reason the plan, as 

front and on top. far as its execution and details are ci)ncemed, was withdrawn from view behind the 

malformations which crowded themselves to the front and on tqjK 

A lack of perspicuity will scarcely be charged against us. We took the advice of 
portion out the modesty uot to engage in the mysteries of numbers, when the remarkable cycles of 
to^imeciflc^"^' ^fi»^ ^^^^ alluded to, which might have induced us to imitate Pythagorean adven- 
modern nations, tures. For similar reasons we have not, as has been customary, portioned out the 
vo »uch eiauiBcation o£ hlstorlcal tasks to the modem nations. No predecessor in the domain of our knowl- 
Sfltt'itl '**''*"*'**^ ** ö<igö could convince us of the propriety of discussing such a classification of cultural 
By conoeivius advantages or defaults. An aversion to all arbitrary treatment of history, well jus- 
the cardinal tlfled by experience, caused us to maintain our reserve on that score, 
become« ^^^^^ And yet we say, that conceiving its cardinal thought, we have come to under- 

äroulS^out. stand history thoroughly. Since this thought was represented in the Logos, we took 
' the liberty to speak of a logic in history. Would we, however, be pressed to confine 
nofin the sense the Conception of logic to a mere methodology of reasoning, then, of course, we wer» 
of i^i^^"^ ^ar from speaking of a Logic of History in a sense so subordinate. 

iToi tob« limited by the Suoh limitation of losic to the techniques of epistemoloffistB is no longer neecssnry. 

**btMDdu>n Reasoning must now have objective contents as it ever had them. But what todaj is termed 

Logics— a set of rules regulating the thinking process, a general theory on the technique of 
nK>deriL*loffioB reasoning, applicable to any object of knowledge— simply sets up mental shelvings reffanUeM 

oftenets and objects of thought. Against such a diminution of Logics to a sum of formulas and 
. a classification of syllogisms we enter our protest, and mean to stand aloof, as we have done, 

toSe'wUl not* 'rom such cool indifference as to contents of thought, toward thought in the concrete. When 
content itself modern logics will come to see the necessity of giving up such a position of impoverished 

with teaching aristocracy, it will not content itself with teaching dialectical thinking, but wiU teach think- 
thiuAin?for*Uie ^"' '®*' ^® •a*'® <^ knowing. It will then no more start from reason per se, either pure or 
sake of knowing, uncritical, as the case may be, but from data of thought derived from outside. And with these 

contents the intellect will proceed from general cognitions— the universals for instanoe— ia 
Intellect will in a ^ matter-of-fact manner upon its way towards entering into relation with metaphysics. If et« 
mattor of fact aphysics sets out from the idea, or rather concept of purpose wherein alone rests the ration- 
manner, proceed ality of the thing per se. 

towards ei^ring ^^^ coucept of that whicli Is absolutely true, good, and beautiful, lies In the 
meta^^h^ sics ^ notion of finality. Or, let it be stated more definitely, and under the same right as 

Erdmann in his Logics, that the logically qualified condition of thought must have 
^The appearance ^or Its Contents '*the ultimate purpose to realise itself as the absolute reason, the 

of the Logos «TilOOS" 

oomprisesaUthat -^^^^^^^ • 

is real.'* It is the Logos "Whose appearance comprises all that is real". So said HegeL 

""' We, however, who differ from him in thin, that we hold the Bad to be something very 
But the bad real, must substitute another attribute to the Logos and say, "Whose appearance 

r^ w^e'rather Comprises all that is true and holy I" 

true."*" which is When we firmly took our position in the middle of the times and with the per- 
sonified universal reason of thingR, the Logos— we found in Him the empirical data 
r^^'ai"^**^****' ®' reality all explained. Issuing from Him the pervasion of the world with the 
explained in the Infinite goes on. In Him as the chief of sufferers we found the real condition of the 

LOfiTOS 

world to be such as to contain too much of that which «'ought not to be". In Him as 
mad "i? obvfous ^^® Riseu One we saw the world in its real condition, as that which is adapted to 
that there is undergo a metamorphoBls and is designed for perfection, with respect to both the 
"which ought not etemal-splritual as well as the temporal-physical world. We found in the Logo» 
^ ^®'" the key which unlocked the mysteries, and solved the enigmata of the natural and 

His resurrection the historical, that is, the moral world. In Him we found the plan, the theme, the 
oondition of the purpose and goal of all the movements along the entire course of nature as well 
initi*adaptneir ^ ^' Mstory. lu spite of the darknesses and malformations and caricatures of the 
to "^«^ergo a thought, we found the theme and the plan to pervade the whole fabric of mundane 
m morp os s, ^pung^g^iQjjg^ q^^ qi ^^q Contents of the thought thus revealed we may therefore be 
revealed the goal ^ * position to reconstruct the whole fabric, notwitlistanding its being eclipsed, 
of all movements Just this Is the office of the Logic, or rather Metaphysics of History, 'Ithas to 
as in history. fumish the principles of the inner connection and consistency of history, and has to 

define the character of those principles. By means of these it mnst beocHoe apparent 
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^bat historical knowledge must be, that is, of what— according to the nature of Metaphysics of 
things historical— knowledge ought to consist, so that the formations apt to ensne "^^^' 
from the principles, '^histories may be conceived in their inner necessity as a system- £^pe ofthe"*^ 
atic unit." This is the formula circumscribing the scope of our science as given by metaphysics of 
Strodl. What the true idea is, namely, the consensus of principles underlying history, ' ^^' stiodu 
we believe to have convincingly set forth. Tet we may add in a closing remark, that: Consensus of 

Inasmuch as the great design of the world is conceived in the Logos; and inas- !|[^der{l\^^ 
much as a development in freedom, answering the dignity .of God and of man, was history, 
the necessary requisite even at the risk of intrusion on the part of the Bad and the j,y^^ Great desim 
evil:— we now can plainly seethe inner consistency of this universal history, tho of the world, 
concealed under the mischief caused for the purpose of entangling and confusing the 

children of men. Gradual 

We observed the development from a germ to the new seed, under the aspect of a imiMirtatioii of 
revelation of the eternal glory of the Logos, in the order of a gradual impartation of the divenity of 
the Divine into the diversity of created life. ?e5SSuthe*' 

This developing realisation is impossible without labor. It was designed and eternal «lory of 
ordained from the outset that created life should actuate itself in concert with the ^ ^^^^f^^^ 
Divine Will, even in that form which is inherent in the general order of things. 

If the thought, the purpose of the world, had arranged matters so as to accom- The developing 
plish its designs without the resistance of a substance to be formed or worked upon ^ry impoMibie 
with a view to its elevation— to accomplish its ends in a world of appearances and ^*f,current^ labor 
transient entities pure and simple without contrasts, the Beautiful 4M)uld not have of created H'e. in 
manifested its variety and ended in glory. Divfue win. 

Where, without regard to the Bad, no concurring relations would have had to be jj^^ exercise for 
adjusted, and where diverging and centripetal tendencies would not have had to be the energies; 
bent back and to be bound up in common interests: there could have been no exercise ^„^ history 
for the energies, no emulation, no vitality. Where the purpose of the world would would be 
have moved mechanically in its selfsufflciency, in rounds of everlasting repetition "^"^ ^'^ *• 
without impediment, without the conflict for nmintaining selfhood against the mul- a i^iric of fact« 
tiplicity of distractions, there history would be inconceivable. fi"^ ^Sf uslo«*'** 

History as it is could not have been anything, if not the revelation of the glory of wrought by the 
the Logos as the monistic unit, and as the intensum absolutum within the extensive- 
ness of temporal and created multiplicity. Surely we are entitled, therefore, to 
speak of a Logic of History, which insists upon asserting its thought by facts— a Logic ^^J^ toi^"***^" 
which, true to itself, persists in realising its ideality despite all the mischief and con- confounded with 
fusion wrought out by the lie. much abused) is 

The thought which we found and dealt with under that name— so as not to con- nTOeäS-y in 
found it with the "idea" of Hegel, for instance— is not an indiscreet, capricious no- itself and for it« 

own sake 

tion, but is— as the eternal and fundamental idea, necessary in itself and for its own the truth.' 
sake— the truth. Hence it is not "a" Philosophy of History which is offered herewith. 

In view of that idea— identical with and given in the ground-plan— any treatise pJi^Siil^ the 
of this kind is by virtue of the nature of its matter more than a philosophy. This book ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
at least, despite its defects in diction and arrangement of detail, claims to contain than a philosophy 
more tlian that. If there be fallacies, they cannot invalidate the theme or underlying ^\J^ Philosophy 
thouglit; the defects can only be charged against the mode of arguing, perhaps, and ^\^ry 
the legibility of the style. 

Hence, its failings notwithstanding, the book is in essence 

THB Philosophy of Histobt. 
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